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The  Order  of  Parks 

By  CHARLES  G.  SAUERS,  General  Superintendent,  Forest  Preserve  District 
of  Cook  County,  River  Forest,  111. 

"Order — noun — A  regular  arrangement  /.  e.  harmonious  relation.  A 
condition  in  which  everything  is  so  arranged  as  to  play  its  proper 
part." — Webster. 


Surely,  if  we  are  to  have  parks 
to  serve  all  people  then  there  must 
be  order  in  their  purpose,  order 
in  their  relationship  to  people  and 
order  in  the  imposition  of  then- 
cost. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  set  down 
here  a  taxonomic  key  to  parks. 
It  is  sufficient  to  use  the  accepted 
classification  of  municipal,  metro- 
politan, county,  regional,  state  and 
national  parks. 

Much  fuzziness  of  thought  and 
policy  in  park  matters  is  caused 
by  the  indiscriminate  and  oppor- 
tunistic, and  often  unwarranted, 
use  of  the  word  recreation.  It 
frequently  serves  to  muddy  the 
administration  of  municipal  parks, 
to  violate  well-founded  policies  in 
metropolitan  parks,  and  to  entice 
national  bureaus  into  fields  where 
they  do  not  belong. 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  is  founded  on  the  state-park 
concept  of  the  Mather-Lieber- Welch 
school  of  thought.  Mather,  through 
John  Barton  Payne,  called  us  to 
meet  in  Des  Moines  in  1921.  His 
purpose  was  to  preserve  order  and 
policy  in  the  National  Park  Service 
by  including  only  properties  of 


national  significance.  Pressure  was 
never  ending  to  have  named,  as 
national  parks,  many  fine  properties 
which  were  of  state  or  lesser  signifi- 
cance. The  solution  was  state  park 
systems  which  would  preserve  these 
properties  in  their  proper  relation- 
ship to  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  of  prime  importance  and  by 
whom  the  cost  should  be  borne. 

Metropolitan,  state  and  national 
governmental  bodies  are  under  con- 
tinual pressure  to  take  over  park 
problems  of  lower  echelon  sub- 
divisions. Few  of  us  are  innocent — 
everyone  loves  a  Santa  Claus. 
With  reference  to  problems  within 
the  State,  the  Report  of  this  Con- 
ference's Committee  on  State  Park 
Standards,  Facilities  and  Services 
(1949)  said  "The  city  or  area  which 
has  apparently  insurmountable 
recreation  problems  should  be 
forced  to  explore  the  many  re- 
sources of  metropolitan,  county, 
multiple-county  and  regional  cor- 
porations before  the  State  submits 
to  having  the  baby  dumped  into  its 
lap." 

On  the  more  local  level,  the 
metropolitan  administrations  are 
confronted  with  demands  for  various 
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municipal  activities — proposals  for 
dispersal  of  hard-won  acquisitions 
for  educational,  town  and  village 
purposes;  extension  of  services  to 
include  neighborhood  recreation 
problems;  destruction  by  super- 
highway rights-of-way ;  and  so  on 
forever.  Such  demands  are  best 
met  by  well-founded,  farseeing  and 
justified  policy  which  holds  the 
lands  for  their  original  purpose  and 
excludes  those  facilities  and  ser- 
vices which  should  be  provided  by 
the  lesser  parks  or  park  systems. 

The  provision  of  land  and  fa- 
cilities for  play,  for  spectator  sports, 
for  just  being  out-of-doors,  is  a 
simple  and  not  necessarily  expensive 
problem.  Counties  and  commu- 
nities in  such  need  can  provide  de- 
velopments from  their  own  funds 
for  their  own  particular  benefit. 
In  the  orthodox  view  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  State  to  furnish 
purely  recreational  areas  as  con- 
trasted to  the  preservation  and 
development  of  scenic  and  historical 
areas  of  state-wide  significance. 

Park  and  recreational  problems 
are  unduly  complicated  in  many 
instances  by  lack  of  space — lack  of 
sufficient  park  acreage.  Many  mu- 
nicipal and  metropolitan  and  even 
state  and  national  systems  fail  to 
plan  or  to  execute  ample  land  ac- 
quisition programs.  »It  is  the  old 
case  of  too  little  and  too  late.  The 
municipal  system  finds  itself  with  a 
half  block  playground  where  two  or 
four  blocks  are  required;  the  metro- 
politan system  finds  it  should  have 
acquired  adjacent  lands  for  parking 
and  playmeadows  to  preserve  its 
forests;  the  State,  having  failed  to 
buy  a  buffer  area  opposite  a  main 
entrance  is  confronted  with  a  clutter 


of  shacks  and  shops;  a  national  park 
is  forced  to  the  intensive  develop- 
ment of  a  magnificent  natural  valley 
where  cheap  lands  close  by  would 
have  served. 

The  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
urbanized.  They  need  space-room. 
Insufficient  park  acreage  results  in 
excessive  maintenance  costs  in  the 
care  of  landscapes  under  too-inten- 
sive use;  in  overorganized  and  thus 
often-unsuccessful  leisure-time  pro- 
grams; in  the  misuse  and  destruc- 
tion of  fine  landscape  features. 

Land  acquisition  programs  should 
run  concurrently  with  development 
and  maintenance  programs.  Cour- 
age and  means  to  buy  land,  years  in 
advance  of  need,  are  essential.  De- 
layed acquisition  is  either  so  costly 
as  to  be  inadequate  or  often  alto- 
gether impossible.  There  are  many 
instances  where  acquisition  is  sacri- 
ficed to  development  and  a  decade 
later  the  fault  plagues  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  Federal  scene  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  disposition  of  the 
development  and  administration  of 
recreation  resources  created  by 
water  impoundments  caused  by  the 
dams  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Further,  many  Federal 
bureaus  are  attempting  to  cut  them- 
selves a  piece  of  recreation  cake, 
thinking  to  popularize  their  work. 

Federal  policy  in  the  matter 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
hazy  and  indefinite,  determined 
largely  by  their  reluctance  to  let 
go  of  anything  of  popular  interest 
which  might  improve  their  public 
relations  and,  above  all,  extend 
their  areas  of  influence. 
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The  T.V.A.,  on  a  series  of  im- 
poundments, demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibilities in  their  recreational  de- 
velopment and  then  speedily  turned 
the  areas  over  to  the  States.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  National 
Park  Service  showed  the  possibilities 
in  the  use  of  cheap  lands  in  some 
forty-six  recreation  demonstration 
areas  and  as  soon  as  feasible  turned 
them  over  to  the  States. 

A  typical  academic  survey  report 
of  a  year  ago  undertook  to  examine 
the  problem  of  Federal  reservoir 
recreation  areas.  Previously  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks 
noted  that  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, through  proven  results  and 
experience,  was  the  leading  au- 
thority on  the  development  of 
natural  landscapes  for  the  use  of 
people  and  this  qualified  the  Service 
as  the  Federal  bureau  to  be  the 
consultant  to  other  Federal  bodies 
in  the  matter.  The  Advisory  Board 
further  observed  that  these  reser- 
voir recreation  areas  are  not  of 
national  significance  but  are  of 
prime  importance  only  to  state  or 
lesser  governments. 

The  report  of  the  academicians, 
referring  to  Lake  Mead  created 
by  Hoover  Dam,  says:  "The  area 
is  clearly  of  national  significance 
as  far  as  numbers  of  visitors,  actual 
and  potential,  are  concerned."  Then 
Coney  Island,  Jackson  Park  Beach 
in  Chicago,  and  Jones  Beach  on 
Long  Island  are  of  "national  sig- 
nificance" on  the  basis  of  such 
loose  thinking. 

This  type  of  abracadabra  con- 
tinued with  "recognize  the  need 
to  undertake  a  broad  program  of 
recreational  planning.  One  result 
of  this  situation  is  that  other 


agencies  have  had  to  assume  part 
of  the  recreational  bur4en."  Since 
when  is  recreation  a  Federal  bur- 
den, and  by  whom  is  it  imposed? 
Recreation  in  its  every-day  limited 
sense — playgrounds,  field  houses, 
fishing,  swimming,  hiking,  picnick- 
ing, and  boating  has  been  for  many 
decades  the  recognized  and  accepted 
responsibility  of  local  governments. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
playgrounds,  municipal  parks,  met- 
ropolitan and  state  parks  have  been 
acquired,  planned,  developed  and 
administered  by  many  thousands 
of  experienced  and  able  park  and 
recreation  personnel.  There  is 
nothing  unique  or  unusual  about 
the  recreational  resources  of  Lake 
Mead.  The  same  activities  may  be 
successfully  pursued  in  any  State 
and  most  counties  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  these  recrea- 
tional resources  are  at  Lake  Mead, 
but  if  there  is  any  urgency  and 
great  need  for  their  development 
it  is  for  the  people  of  the  immediate 
State  or  States  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  and  ad- 
ministering such  development. 

Lake  Texoma  is  a  magnificent 
water  landscape  in  arid  country, 
created  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  execution  of  works  for  flood 
control,  irrigation  and  power.  The 
recreation  resources  created  are  of 
importance  and  value  to  the  people 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Chicago- 
ans,  New  Englanders  and  Califor- 
nians  do  not  go  to  Lake  Texoma  to 
boat  and  swim  and  picnic.  They 
carry  on  these  activities  in  parks 
and  forests  acquired,  developed 
and  maintained  by  state  and  local 
taxes.  The  development,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  recreation 
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facilities  on  Lake  Texoma  is  for 
the  benefit  of  Texans  and  Okla- 
homans  and  is  of  no  particular 
interest  to  the  balance  of  the  Na- 
tion. Texas  and  Oklahoma  should 
pay  for  it,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers should  be  removed  from  such 
recreational  activities. 

The  development  of  recreational 
resources  on  and  in  Federally  con- 
trolled waters  has  not  heretofore 
been  considered  the  province  and 
responsibility  of  Federal  depart- 
ments using  Federal  funds.  The 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes  are 
Federally  controlled  waters  with 
recreational  resources  a  million  fold 
greater  than  all  Federal  impound- 
ments. Moreover,  these  resources 
are  immediately  accessible  to  many 
millions  of  citizens — yet  their  recrea- 
tional development  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  local  problem  and  re- 
sponsibility. If  recreation  in  the 
every-day  sense  is  a  Federal  burden 
then  the  Federal  activities  had 
best  be  transferred  to  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  the  like  where  people  and 
recreational  resources  are  in  juxta- 
position— not  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart. 

Employing  the  limited  definition 
again  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
recreational  area  of  national  sig- 
nificance. The  activities  afforded 
by  Federal  impoundments  are  found 
everywhere  in  abundance — they  are 
not  unique,  rare  or  irreplaceable, 
as  are  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. 

The  report  mentioned  above  says, 
"the  Park  Service  or  some  other 
agency  should  be  given  definite  re- 


sponsibilities for  recreation  per  se, 
so  that  the  country's  recreational 
needs  may  be  met."  These  needs 
are  being  met  and  at  the  local  levels 
in  state,  regional,  metropolitan, 
county  and  municipal  parks.  There 
is  no  more  need  for  planting  such  a 
Federal  responsibility  for  recreation 
per  se  than  for  poker-playing,  watch- 
ing television  or  "bundling"  per  se. 

The  forte  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  the  development  and 
administration  of  national  parks, 
monuments,  historic  sites  and  build- 
ings for  public  use  in  such  manner  as 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  their 
intrinsic  and  irreplaceable  values. 
The  staff  of  the  Service  has  estab- 
lished a  notable  success  in  this  work. 
Ways  should  be  found  to  make  this 
experience  and  technical  ability 
available  to  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  States  and  lesser  or- 
ganizations. Proposals  have  been 
studied  a  number  of  years  for  the 
establishment  of  Federal  aid  to 
state  parks  and  should  eventually 
come  to  pass.  The  principal  values 
to  the  States  in  such  a  program 
will  be  in  assistance  in  policy- 
making,  planning  and  in  mainte- 
nance of  qualified  staffs.  These 
factors  overshadow  the  monetary 
aid  for  acquisition  and  development. 
Old  hands  are  prone  to  buck  at  the 
various  controls  necessary  to  Fed- 
eral aid  but  in  most  instances  they 
are  warranted  and  effective.  In  a 
number  of  States  continuity  of 
policy  and  stability  of  tenure  would 
be  most  valuable. 

Recreation  has  been  seized  upon 
by  various  and  sundry  Federal 
bureaus  as  a  means  to  popularize 
projects,  extend  influence  and  en- 
large staffs  and  activities.  There  is 
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no  demonstrated  need,  emergency 
or  condition  which  warrants  the 
Federal  government  or  state  park 
departments  taking  on  the  responsi- 
bility for  recreation  per  se.  It  is 
being  well  and  ably  handled  by 
local  authorities  at  the  pace  re- 
quired and  where  the  need  is 
demonstrated.  There  are  ample 
"know  how"  and  experience  present 
in  local  staffs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
every-day  recreation.  Where  local 
park  problems  are  not  being  solved 
by  local  governments  the  situation 
might  well  be  allowed  to  remain 
until  such  pressure  is  developed 
as  to  force  the  hand  of  the  im- 
mediate responsible  authority. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  order  of  parks 
then  there  must  be  policies,  well 
made  and  well  kept.  Such  policies 
maintain  the  sense  of  direction  for 
they  are  oriented  by,  and  stem  from, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  particular 
park  or  system  was  founded.  Policies 
insure  a  land  acquisition  program 
that  is  well  planned  and  properly 
executed;  that  such  lands  are  held 
and  not  dissipated  by  allocation  to 
various  and  sundry  other  purposes 
than  for  which  acquired;  that  the 
development  program  is  confined 
to  the  purposes  originally  announced ; 
that  special  privilege  to  individuals 
and  organizations  is  denied  and  all 
citizens  are  treated  equally;  that 
political  and  popular  opportunism 
is  disregarded;  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  use; 
that  through  policies  well  made  and 
well  kept,  economy  of  operation 
and  development  is  secured. 

State  parks  as  conceived  at  Des 
Moines  in  1921  were  scenic  areas  of 
significance  to  the  State  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  National 


Parks  are  significant  to  the  Nation. 
Within  the  State  the  areas  are 
unique,  rare  and  irreplaceable. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that 
state  parks  should  be  touted  as  the 
leaders  in  the  tourist  trade.  Neither 
state  nor  national  parks  are  in  the 
tourist  business.  Rather,  they  are 
responsible  for  properties  that  are  a 
great  cultural  factor  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  all  of  us.  The  quality 
of  development  for  visitor  use 
should  not  be  adulterated  by  the 
introduction  of  cheap  attractions. 
Such  is  as  out  of  place  as  a  snack 
bar  for  "coffee  and"  just  inside  the 
church  door  to  attract  the  late 
risers,  or  a  badminton  court  and 
pin-ball  machine  in  the  lobby  of  the 
art  museum  for  those  who  do  not 
like  paintings.  We  are  worshippers 
of  the  fetish  of  "bigger  and  better" 
as  we  anxiously  scan  our  monthly 
and  annual  attendance  reports.  It 
will  be  a  great  day  when  the  annual 
report  for  Yellowstone  shows  a  ten 
percent  decline  in  attendance  for 
some  reason  other  than  war. 

The  justification  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  landscapes  has  been 
admirably  stated  by  Prof.  G.  M. 
Trevelyan,  writing  of  the  English 
problem:  "The  need  to  preserve 
natural  beauty  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  preserving  holiday 
grounds  for  masses  of  people  from 
the  town.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
preserving  a  main  source  of  spiritual 
well-being  and  inspiration  on  which 
our  ancestors  throve,  and  which  we 
are  now  in  danger  of  losing  forever. 
We  are  literally  'children  of  the 
earth,'  and  removed  from  her  our 
spirit  withers  or  runs  to  various 
forms  of  insanity.  Unless  we  can 
refresh  ourselves  at  least  by  inter- 
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mittent  contact  with  Nature,  we 
grow  awry. 

"Like  the  universe,  like  life,  na- 
tural beauty  also  is  a  mystery.  Yet 
now  that  it  is  most  consciously 
valued,  it  is  being  most  rapidly 
destroyed  upon  this  planet.  In 
olden  times  it  needed  no  conserva- 
tion. Man  was  camped  in  the  middle 
of  it  and  could  not  get  outside  it, 
much  less  destroy  it.  But  science 
and  machinery  have  now  armed 
him  with  weapons  that  will  be  his 
own  making  or  undoing,  as  he 
chooses  to  use  them.  Therefore, 
unless  he  now  will  make  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauty, 
unless  he  protects  it  even  at  the 
partial  expense  of  some  of  his  other 
greedy  activities,  he  will  cut  off  his 
own  spiritual  supplies,  and  leave  his 
descendants  a  helpless  prey  forever 
to  the  base  materialism  of  mean 
and  vulgar  sights.  Destruction 
walks  by  noonday.  Unless  we  re- 
verse the  engines  and  instead  of 
speeding  up  destruction,  plan  the 
development  of  the  country  so  that 
the  minimum  of  harm  can  be  done 
to  Nature  and  to  beauty,  the  future 
of  our  race,  whatever  its  social, 
economic  and  political  structure 
may  be,  will  be  brutish  and  shorn 
of  real  value." 

We  have  been  in  error  for  many 
years  in  permitting  ourselves  to  be 
placed  in  a  poor  and  defensive 
position  in  the  many  struggles 
against  the  usurpation  of  park 
lands  and  destruction  of  park  values. 
The  scenic  resources  of  national, 
state  and  metropolitan  parks  have 
no  counterparts  or  equals  within 
their  geographical  significance.  In 
the  case  of  municipal  systems  popu- 
lation and  development  have  placed 


similar  areas  beyond  reach. 

Parks  are  not  to  be  placed  on  the 
economic  scales  to  be  weighed 
against  kilowatts,  productive 
acreage,  school  buildings,  housing 
developments,  parking  spaces  and 
what  not.  They  are  not  to  be 
valued  in  money.  Just  as  well  at- 
tempt to  appraise  the  value  of  your 
child's  impish  grin;  of  the  con- 
fessional; or  your  first  or  last  love. 
How  will  you  value  the  view  of  the 
Tetons  from  the  Hole,  of  the  tulip 
trees  in  Turkey  Run,  of  the  Falls  at 
Letchworth,  or  the  first  glimpse  of 
El  Capitan?  How  can  the  joy  of 
millions  in  the  natural  canyons  of 
the  Green  and  the  Yampa  at  Dino- 
saur, over  100  years — why  not 
2000  years — be  weighed  against 
the  meager,  short-lived  value  of 
dams,  kilowatts,  and  irrigation 
water  elsewhere  obtainable.  Parks 
are  inviolate.  This  is  the  strategic 
stance  to  assume  when  attacks 
are  made  to  dissipate  park  lands 
or  values. 

The  preservation  of  fine  natural 
landscapes  under  intelligent  use  is 
a  conservative,  an  orthodox,  yes, 
a  stuffy  business.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  two 
or  more  decades  know  its  great  satis- 
factions and  well  nigh  heart-break- 
ing difficulties.  We  see  the  con- 
stantly increasing  value  of  our 
properties  through  mounting  rarity 
but  more  because  of  the  annual 
increment  of  beauty  through  growth 
and  protection,  and  especially  the 
increase  in  visitors  to  admire,  to 
enjoy,  to  be  refreshed. 

The  order  of  parks — a  harmon- 
ious relation — is  determined  by  the 
relation  of  the  park  to  its  principal 
users  and  hence  benefiters.  Order 
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is  secured  by  clearly  defining  the 
purpose  for  which  the  park  system 
is  founded.  Order  is  secured  by 
policies  based  on  the  defined  pur- 
pose. Order  is  secured  by  imposition 


of  the  costs  on  the  benefiters.  If  the 
significance  is  to  a  town,  so  the 
responsibility  is  to  the  town,  and 
so  to  the  county,  the  region,  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 


Trained  Men  Have  Future  in  Planning 


The  official  publication  of  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Public 
Administration,  University  of 
Southern  California  in  its  January 
1952  issue  carries  the  following 
article  written  by  Fouad  Hassouna: 

Planning  has  become  an  accepted 
part  of  government  in  the  regional, 
state,  county,  and  city  planning 
agencies.  Such  agencies  offer  great 
employment  opportunities  for  the 
trained  planner. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  plan- 
ning profession  has  become  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  con- 
currently has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing its  demand  for  properly  trained 
personnel.  This  demand  today  has 
exceeded  the  supply,  in  California 
as  well  as  throughout  the  nation. 

California  statistics  indicated  that 
as  of  January  1949,  193  of  the  304 
cities  and  53  of  the  58  counties  had 
established  planning  agencies.  Sixty 
of  these  193  cities  had  planning 
staffs  totaling  251  persons.  All 


counties  having  a  population  of 
over  25,000,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  maintained  planning  staffs.  At 
present  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  membership  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  are  holding 
positions  in  California.  These  fig- 
ures definitely  show  a  rise  in  the 
demand  for  planners. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  California,  the  need  for 
planning  became  more  necessary 
than  ever.  As  a  result,  planning  de- 
partments were  established  as  per- 
manent agencies  in  city  and  county 
governments  throughout  the  state. 

The  planning  profession  today 
calls  for  individuals  with  a  broad 
background  of  knowledge.  Any  per- 
son specializing  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  fields  would  qualify  for 
further  study  in  planning.  These  fields 
are:  sociology,  geology,  economics, 
political  science,  public  administra- 
tion, anthropology,  recreation,  archi- 
tecture, engineering  and  law. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Complications  in  the  Federal  City 


On  January  22,  1952,  on  a  voice 
vote,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  passed  S.  1976  (analyzed  in 
the  September  1951  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT).  On  May  31, 1949, 
in  the  81st  Congress,  the  Senate 
had  passed  the  draft  of  a  bill  which 
was  modeled  on  developments  in 
municipal  government  throughout 
the  country,  with  little  regard  for 
the  unique  status  of  the  National 
Capital.  The  86-page  bill  adopted 
by  the  Senate  in  this  82nd  Congress 
was  sponsored  by  22  Senators  who 
no  doubt  found  themselves  over- 
whelmed by  the  pyramiding  volume 
of  petty  details  which  have  devolved 
upon  the  Congressional  Committees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  they 
considered  legislation  for  a  thriving 
city  of  800,000.  It  is,  however, 
recognized  by  many  students  of 
jurisprudence  that  Congress  could 
at  any  time  delegate  to  the  D.  C. 
Commissioners,  or  any  other  legal 
District  Government,  authority  to 
adopt  defined,  minor  legislation, 
without  committing  itself  to  un- 
chartered  changes  in  responsibility 
for  the  Federal  City. 

While  this  new  bill  contains  some 
improvements  over  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  81st  Congress, 
it  includes  some  new  complications, 
and,  like  most  compromise  bills, 
fails  to  follow  consistently  any 
logical  philosophy. 

Under  this  bill,  a  Mayor  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
take  the  place  of  the  District 


Commissioners,  and  a  Council  of 
15  paid  members  would  be  elected 
by  the  residents  of  the  District  to 
take  over,  with  doubtful  title, 
the  undefined  load  of  legislation 
now  carried  by  Congress,  albeit 
leaving  with  Congress  the  power 
and  occasional  duty  to  nullify  or 
change  any  inept  acts  of  the 
Council. 

As  drawn,  the  bill  would  have 
provided  for  a  fairer  Federal  pay- 
ment toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  City — 20c  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  each  dollar  from  Dis- 
trict Funds.  But  an  amendment 
from  the  floor  was  adopted  which 
omitted  this  provision.  It  is  clear 
that  the  taxes  from  the  40%  of 
the  District  now  still  in  private 
ownership  cannot  carry  the  full 
load  in  a  city  where  the  Federal 
Government  itself  owns  a  nearly 
equal  area  and  where  there  is  a 
larger  than  normal  volume  of  other 
tax-exempt  property.  The  less  than 
10%  of  the  budget  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  still  leaves  an 
undue,  and  indeed  impossible,  bur- 
den on  the  District  taxpayers. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  it  rested  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  Committee  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  make  a  study 
of  municipal  government  and  world 
capitals.  Since  the  Federal  City, 
with  two  modern  exceptions,  is 
the  only  national  capital  created 
specifically  to  serve  as  the  seat  of  a 
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national  government,  no  other  city 
is  in  a  truly  comparable  position. 
Under  Federal  control,  the  city  has 
grown  up  without  industries  on 
which  most  cities  depend  for  a 
large  part  of  their  supporting  taxes. 
In  fact,  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  drawn  to  the  dramatic 
site  and  the  planned  development 
of  a  noble  Federal  City.  Shall  we 
now  sacrifice  the  century  and  a  half 
of  directed  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  guided  by 
eminent  architects,  landscape  arch- 
itects, engineers  and  citizen  lead- 
ers? What  would  become  of  the 
city,  built  to  realize  the  L' Enfant 
and  McMillan  Plans,  and  served 
now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  a 
well-constituted  planning  commis- 
sion, if  an  electorate  of  residents, 
trying  to  balance  the  District  bud- 
get, were  to  introduce  taxpaying 
industries  and  commercial  features 
at  present  unknown  in  the  Federal 
City?  Who  can  suppose  that  such 
a  voting  group,  faced  with  financial 
stringencies  and  possible  bank- 
ruptcy, would  not  muster  every 
pressure  to  restrain  the  Federal 
Government  from  purchasing  more 
land  in  its  own  Federal  City?  Even 
considering  the  question  of  main- 
tenance, there  are  already  signs  of 
neglect  and  decay  due  to  the  dis- 
crepancy between  a  pitifully  in- 
adequate District  income  and  the 
standards  of  a  world  capital. 

The  crying  need  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  its  manifest 
responsibilities  for  its  own  national 
capital,  rather  than  to  pass  them 
over  to  a  population  which  happens 
to  live  in  the  area  from  time  to 
time.  The  latest  figures  show  some 


260,000  Federal  employees,  with  a 
prospect  of  some  300,000  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  district. 
This  indicates  that  fully  half  of  the 
one  and  one-half  million  inhabitants 
in  the  metropolitan  area  would  be 
Federal  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  proportion  within  the 
District  itself  might  be  even  greater. 
Contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
there  is  a  heavy  turn-over  in  Fed- 
eral employees,  even  when  there  is 
no  change  of  party  in  administra- 
tion. Moreover  a  large  number  of 
Federal  employees  maintain  a  vot- 
ing residence  in  their  home  States. 

The  electorate  authorized  by  it 
is  one  of  the  most  questionable 
features  in  the  bill.  All  qualified 
residents  would  vote  (even  those 
who  vote  in  their  home  States)  for 
the  shadow-boxing  Council  whose 
acts  could  be  overruled  by  Congress. 
This  same  electorate  would  vote  for 
a  delegate  to  Congress,  thus  per- 
mitting many  Federal  employees 
and  others  to  vote  for  two  Senators 
and  a  Representative  in  their  home 
States  and  a  delegate  to  Congress 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
the  Courts  should  declare  this 
provision  invalid,  the  legislative 
fate  of  the  Federal  City  (except  for 
Congressional  veto)  would  be  left 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  who 
do  not  vote  in  their  home  States. 
This,  admittedly,  would  be  an  un- 
balanced electorate,  either  from  the 
home-rule  or  Federal  Government 
point  of  view. 

Would  it  not  be  more  logical  to 
adopt  a  Constitutional  amendment, 
as  long  advocated  by  the  late 
Theodore  Noyes,  to  enfranchise  the 
residents  of  the  District,  who  do 
not  vote  elsewhere,  to  vote  for 
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representation  in  Congress  and  for 
President  and  Vice  -  President  of 
the  United  States?  Thus  justice 
would  be  done  to  the  unenfranchised 
citizens  and  the  way  would  be 
clear  for  Congress  to  continue  its 


authority  over  the  Federal  City. 
And,  of  course,  Congress  is  free 
today  to  vote  Federal  funds  to  the 
District  in  proportion  to  its  actual 
holdings  and  its  stake  in  the 
Federal  City. 


Score  One  for  Zoning 


The  effort  of  the  owners  of  land, 
once  a  part  of  Woodley,  an  historic 
estate  in  Washington,  to  change 
the  long-established  zoning  for 
single-family  houses,  to  permit 
apartments  on  the  plea  that  apart- 
ments were  permitted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  went  through 
several  phases.  Denied  such  change 
by  the  Zoning  Commission,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  to  secure  a 
variance  on  the  plea  of  hardship. 
The  home  owners  of  the  entire 
neighborhood  turned  out  in  force 
to  oppose  the  variance  and  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  finally 
denied  the  change  for  part  of  the 
property  and  took  the  rest  under 


advisement.  In  the  meantime,  the 
owners  of  the  land  sold  to  a  devel- 
oper who  has  announced  that  he 
will  erect  single  family  homes  on 
the  tract. 

If  Boards  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
were  to  yield  to  pressure  to  grant 
variances  all  along  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  zoning  districts,  there 
would  soon  be  no  established  zones 
and  the  protection  which  property 
owners  think  they  acquire  when 
they  buy  into  a  zoned  district 
would  collapse.  The  purchaser  of 
this  particular  tract  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  existing  zoning 
regulations  and  the  desires  of  the 
home  owners  in  the  area. 


A  Reorganization  Plan  from  the  District 
Commissioners 


And  now  come  the  District  Com- 
missioners, who  would  be  abolished 
by  the  Bill  which  has  passed  the 
Senate,  with  a  plan  devised  by 
General  Robinson,  the  Engineer 
Commissioner,  to  streamline  the 
multitudinous  agencies  which  have 
grown  by  gradual  accretion.  Under 
this  plan  which,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
President  could  put  into  effect 


under  Congressional  authority  to 
reorganize  the  Federal  Government, 
the  three  Commissioners  would  sit 
as  a  policy-making  board,  but  to 
each  would  be  assigned  the  various 
consolidated  agencies  grouped  under 
welfare,  safety  and  public  works. 
A  new  Department  of  General 
Administration  and  the  Legal  De- 
partment would  be  over-all  service 
agencies. 
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So  far,  the  plan  is  meritorious. 
But  on  page  27  read  General 
Grant's  objections  to  the  assump- 
tion of  functions  which  are  now 
legally  and  logically  assigned  to 
agencies  representing  the  dual  and 
triple  character  of  the  interests 
involved.  With  these  exceptions 
the  Commissioners'  proposals  prom- 
ise more  real  economy  and  efficiency 
than  any  plan  heretofore  suggested, 
and  they  do  no  violence  to  the 
character  of  the  Federal  City. 

Under  the  Commissioners'  plan  a 
citizen  Advisory  Council  would  be 
set  up  which  might  prove  useful, 


though  the  selection  of  it  would 
probably  be  a  headache.  When  the 
wide  coverage  of  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  and  Civic  Associations 
and  the  many  professional  and 
civic  groups  is  considered,  it  seems 
doubtful  if  any  smaller  Council 
could  speak  with  as  much  demo- 
cratic authority  as  the  present 
groups.  Certainly  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  legislative  bodies  of  other  cities 
enjoy  the  close  association  with, 
and  are  as  much  influenced  by,  the 
organized  citizen  groups  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Let  Us  Use  Our  Planning  Commissions 


Now  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  is  involved  in  provid- 
ing urban  highways,  every  city  in 
the  United  States  is  facing  problems 
of  reconciling  traffic  needs  with 
other  equally  important  elements  in 
the  city  plan.  During  the  years  the 
Public  Roads  programs  were  develo- 
ped in  rural  territory,  there  were  few 
established  planning  bodies,  though 
some  of  the  States  had  and  have 
functioning  State  Planning  Boards. 

But  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  we  now  have  a  fairly  high 
order  of  planning  commissions.  With- 
out benefit  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning advice,  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  major  highway  plan  might  offer 
excellent  circulation  of  traffic  and 
at  the  same  time  utterly  ruin  estab- 
lished residential  neighborhoods,  dis- 
rupt the  tax-paying  downtown  dis- 
tricts, and  perhaps  confiscate  park 
values  secured  years  ago  by  far- 
seeing  public  park  officials.  One 


might  ask  also:  What  is  the  use  of 
bringing  more  and  more  motor 
traffic  into  congested  downtown 
districts  where  no  effort  is  made 
to  provide  adequate  off-street  park- 
ing, always  recognizing  that  a 
downtown  district  could  itself  be 
dispersed  and  destroyed  by  ex- 
cessive storage  of  cars? 

The  advice  of  Mayor  Lawrence 
of  Pittsburgh  on  redevelopment 
applies  with  equal  force  to  highway 
plans  in  metropolitan  districts.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
its  public  servants,  established  for 
various  specific  services,  will  co- 
operate with  each  other  for  the 
public  good  and  that  that  coopera- 
tion will  be  initiated  early  in 
development  of  projects,  before 
opinions  have  been  reached  on  in- 
sufficient information  and  biased 
points  of  view.  Otherwise  the  next 
generation  will  inherit  lop-sided 
developments  ill-suited  to  its  needs. 
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Cooperation — Keynote  of  Successful 
Redevelopment  Programs 


In  every  large  city  there  are 
comprehensive  problems  to  be  set- 
tled with  the  various  municipal 
agencies  and  the  Federal,  state  and 
county  governments.  Washington 
shares  all  of  these  complications 
with  special  stress  on  the  important 
role  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  excellent 
series  of  articles  by  Chalmers  Rob- 
erts which  have  been  running  in 
The  Washington  Post.  These  have 
outlined  Pittsburgh's  40-miIIion 
gateway  center  and  a  120-acre 
redevelopment  project;  Chicago's 
15-miIIion  bond  issue  for  redevelop- 
ment, which  is  part  of  a  13^-biIIion- 
dollar,  10-year  building  plan  aimed 
at  20  square  miles  of  blight;  New 
York's  11  approved  redevelopment 
projects,  4  alone  containing  6,500 
family  units;  Baltimore's  first  re- 
development project  with  5  million 
dollars  in  city  funds  available; 
Detroit's  120-acre  redevelopment 
job,  with  a  second  which  will  re- 
house 3,000  families,  and  a  promise 
of  trebled  taxes  from  the  redeveloped 
areas ;  and  the  St.  Louis  project  under 
which  a  group  of  leading  business 
men  have  raised  2  million  dollars  as 
equity  capital  for  their  Urban  Rede- 
velopment Corporation.  In  an  edi- 
torial on  February  6,  1952,  the  Post 
presents  wholesome  philosophy: 

There  is  no  single  pattern  of  community 
rehabilitation  that  can  be  everywhere 
applied.  Types  of  redevelopment  that 
may  seem  imperative  in  New  York  may 
be  utterly  out  of  place  in  Washington 
where  all  planning  and  tradition  run  in 
the  direction  of  building  an  open,  sky- 
scraperless  city.  If  the  attack  upon  slums 
and  blight  is  to  be  successful,  it  must 
necessarily  be  related  to  local  conditions 
that  vary  sharply  from  city  to  city.  But 


there  seems  to  be  one  thing  common  to 
all  the  successful  rejuvenation  campaigns 
in  American  urban  centers.  They  adhere 
to  a  pattern  of  community  cooperation. 

Mayor  Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh 
is  quoted: 

If  I  have  any  advice  for  anybody  from 
what  we  have  done,  it  is  the  necessity 
for  .  .  .  community  agreement.  First, 
your  public  bodies  must  work  as  brothers, 
not  as  rivals.  That  specifically  applies  to 
the  Redevelopment  Agency,  the  Housing 
Authority,  the  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  City  Government. 

This  series,  under  the  general 
caption  of  Progress  or  Decay,  follows 
the  lead  of  the  series  presented  in 
the  Saint  Louis  Post-Dispatcb  last 
year  by  Richard  G.  Baumhoff.  Mr. 
Roberts  stresses  the  blight  menace 
to  downtown  Washington,  the  busi- 
ness loss  from  downtown  deteriora- 
tion, the  poor  health  consequences  of 
blighted  areas,  the  threat  of  the 
parking  crisis  to  the  retail  area  of 
Washington,  and,  finally  suggests 
three  areas  ripe  for  redevelopment 
through  the  use  of  modern  tech- 
niques, including  an  inner  loop 
highway  which  would  ease  the 
hardening  of  the  city  arteries. 

John  A.  Remon,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  and  Mark 
Lansburgh,  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  joined 
in  releasing  two  studies,  that  of 
Elbert  Peets  for  the  Planning  Com- 
mission and  Arthur  P.  Davis  for 
the  Land  Agency.  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew and  Associates  are  pre- 
paring a  check  list  of  requirements 
as  to  highways,  parks,  schools, 
waterfront  development,  population 
density  and  other  factors  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  of  Washington. 
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American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


The  Annual  Business  Meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Washington  on 
January  18  in  the  Union  Trust 
Building.  Reports  were  received  on 
Citizens  Community  organizations, 
on  protection  of  zoning  districts,  on 
defense  of  the  national  parks  and 
upon  a  new  method  of  dramatizing 
the  field  and  accomplishments  of 
the  association. 

C.  Melvin  Sharpe,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City,  reported  meetings 
through  the  spring  and  winter 
months  and  in  January  of  this 
year.  The  Committee  was  repre- 
sented at  Congressional  hearings 
on  Home  Rule  for  the  District  and 
reorganization  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
before  the  District  Commissioners 
on  General  Robinson's  plan  for 
District  Reorganization,  and  at 
zoning  hearings  on  Woodley. 

Plans  for  the  Citizens  Conference 
on  Planning  and  Resources,  to  be 
held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  18-21, 
were  discussed. 

The  resignation  of  Earle  S.  Draper 
as  First  Vice-President  and  Board 
Member  was  accepted  with  regret 
and  appreciation  of  his  service  to 
the  Association  over  a  period  of  15 
years  as  an  officer  and  20  years 
as  a  member. 

The  Board  elected  the  following 
officers  to  serve  during  the  coming 
year:  Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  ;U.  S.  Grant,  3d,  Presi- 
dent; Harland  Bartholomew  and 


Tom  Wallace  Vice- Presidents,  and 
Harlean  James,  Executive  Secretary. 
Those  present  at  the  meeting  were: 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  U.  S.  Grant,  3d,  Presi- 
dent, Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  Earle  S. 
Draper,  Philip  H.  Elwood,  Carl 
Feiss,  Tom  Wallace,  Clyde  Nichols, 
Jr.,  C.  Melvin  Sharpe,  Col.  Samuel 
P.  Wetherill,  and  Harlean  James 
and  Dora  Padgett.  At  lunch  at  the 
Cosmos  Club,  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Horace  W.  Peaslee  and  John  Nolen, 
Jr.  were  guests. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  as  a  guide  to  policy  for 
1952: 

RESOLUTIONS 
PLANNING 

While  the  Board  notes  with 
gratification  the  growing  number 
of  city,  metropolitan  and  county 
planning  commissions,  manned  with 
technical  staffs  to  keep  planning 
abreast  of  current  developments, 
it  urges  the  necessity  for  informed, 
organized  citizen  support  in  each 
community  to  make  approved  plans 
effective  and  insure  their  realization. 

In  the  belief  that  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  our  communities  can 
result  only  from  continuous  and 
persistent  local  citizen  enterprise 
and  support,  the  Board  appreciates 
the  value  of  the  planning  programs 
and  usefulness  of  such  citizen  or- 
ganizations as:  The  New  York  Re- 
gional Plan  Association;  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  and  Art  Association, 
the  City  Parks  Association,  and 
the  Citizens  Council  on  City  Plan- 
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ning  of  Philadelphia;  the  Citizens 
Planning  and  Housing  Association 
of  Baltimore;  the  Chicago  Regional 
Planning  Association;  the  Regional 
Planning  Association  of  Cleveland; 
the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning 
Council  of  Detroit;  the  Fairfield 
County  (Conn.)  Planning  Asso- 
ciation; the  Citizens  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  of  Kansas  City;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Louisville 
(into  which  the  Louisville  Area 
Development  Association  has 
merged);  the  Pittsburgh  Regional 
Planning  Association  and  the  Civic 
Club  of  Allegheny  County  of  Pitts- 
burgh; the  Poughkeepsie  Area  De- 
velopment Association;  the  General 
Council  on  Civic  Needs  and  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Association 
of  St.  Louis;  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Council;  the  Toledo  Regional 
Planning  Association;  and  our  own 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City;  as  well  as  others  whose  efforts 
are  stimulating  to  official  planning 
commissions  and  helpful  in  inter- 
preting official  plans. 
ZONING 

The  Board  commends  the  official 
planning  commissions  and  zoning 
adjustment  boards  which  have  held 
closely  to  their  comprehensive  plans 
without  unjustified  variances  and 
spot  zoning;  and  it  notes  with 
interest  the  trend  toward  zoning 
for  industrial  districts  which  ex- 
cludes mixed  uses  and  facilitates  the 
provision  of  essential  utilities. 

The  Board  recommends  special 
zoning  ordinances  and  protection 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric buildings  and  areas  in  cities 
and  towns,  such  as  are  now  in 
effect  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  George- 
town, Washington,  D.  C.,  New 


Orleans,    Louisiana,    and    recently 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

OFF-STREET  PARKING 

The  Board  points  out  the  neces- 
sity for  more  adequate  facilities 
for  off-street  parking,  but  warns 
that  invasion  of  parks,  either  for 
surface  or  underground  storage  of 
cars,  involves  disproportionate  dam- 
age to  the  parks,  and  the  destruction 
of  established  values  for  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  ROADSIDES 

The  Board  recognizes  the  value 
in  many  cases  of  Federal-aid  express- 
ways through  urban  territory  but 
insists  that  full  consideration  must 
be  given  in  their  location  and  design 
to  other  factors  than  traffic  volume 
and  existing  traffic  patterns,  lest 
they  result  in  ultimate  harm  to 
existing  and  planned  business  and 
residence  districts,  parks,  and  other 
established  community  values  and 
amenities. 

The  Board  urges  that  high-speed 
turnpikes  and  expressways  through- 
out the  country  be  completely  pro- 
tected from  outdoor  advertising 
and  other  structures  or  signs  which 
tend  to  divert  the  attention  of 
drivers. 

HOUSING 

The  Board  urges  that  planning 
commissions  and  other  municipal 
authorities  cooperate  and  coordi- 
nate their  plans  with  neighboring 
suburbs  and  private  developers  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  of  well- 
planned,  integrated  residential 
neighborhoods  in  harmony  with  the 
city  plan  and  with  adequate  pro- 
vision for  utilities,  schools,  parks, 
playgrounds  and  other  community 
needs. 
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PARKS 

The  Board  urges  American  com- 
munities to  expand  their  park, 
parkway  and  recreational  facilities  to 
meet  foreseeable  increased  needs  of 
growing  populations,  and  opposes 
the  use  of  parks  in  cities  and  coun- 
ties for  unrelated  highways,  public 
or  private  buildings,  storage  of 
automobiles,  or  any  other  incom- 
patible purpose. 

The  Board  continues  to  oppose 
the  use,  for  commercial  traffic,  of 
city,  county,  state  and  national 
parkways  established  for  pleasure 
travel. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

The  Board  again  emphasizes  the 
Federal  character  of  the  Federal 
City  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  avail- 
able its  just  share  of  the  expenses 
and  to  maintain  its  essential  super- 
vision over  the  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  urges  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  the  official  draft  of  an 
Act  to  reorganize  and  implement 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  for  greater 
service  to  the  national  capital  area; 
urges  that  the  fullest  use  be  made  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  and  the  ap- 
propriate Maryland  and  Virginia 
Planning  Commissions;  and,  as  in 
the  past,  urges  the  adoption  of 
legislation  authorizing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (who  do  not  vote 
elsewhere)  to  vote  for  representation 
in  the  Congress  and  electors  of  the 
President  and  Vice -President  of 
the  United  States. 


CONSERVATION 

The  Board  continues  to  advocate 
a  broad  program  of  balanced  and 
coordinated  land  and  water  uses 
which  will  permit  optimum  sus- 
tained use  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  their 
associated  land  and  ground  water 
resources,  to  support  a  continued 
high  level  of  prosperity  throughout 
the  country,  including  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  resources  against 
deterioration  from  soil  erosion, 
wasteful  forest  practices,  and  floods. 

The  Board  reiterates  its  belief 
that  national  parks  and  monuments, 
once  established,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  commercial  encroach- 
ments, and  hereby  approves  the 
principle  of  the  Leroy  Johnson 
Bill,  H.R.  5023,  to  prohibit  the 
construction,  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  any  project  for  the 
storage  or  delivery  of  water  within 
or  affecting  any  national  park  or 
monument. 

Because  of  the  imminent  danger 
of  invasion  of  National  Parks  and 
Monuments  in  the  construction  of 
hydro-electric  power  projects  and 
repeated  drives  to  open  these  great 
scenic  and  historic  places  of  America 
to  logging  and  other  forms  of  com- 
mercial exploitation,  the  Board  re- 
affirms its  long  sustained  opposition 
to  such  non  -  conforming  use  of 
national  park  resources,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  recent  statement 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  that  national 
parks  should  be  preserved  intact 
and  in  their  entirety  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  inspiration  of  all  the 
people  for  all  time. 

The  Board  continues  its  opposi- 
tion to  Echo  Park  and  Split  Moun- 
tain Dams  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
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River  Basin  which  would  affect 
adversely  the  scenic  values  now 
protected  in  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.  It  likewise  opposes 
the  projects  proposed  which  would 
encroach  upon  and  injure  Mammoth 
Cave  and  Glacier  National  Parks 
and  any  similar  project  permanently 
harmful  to  the  heritage  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  for  the  temporary 
benefit  of  a  few. 

The  Board  continues  to  urge  that 
all  Federal  agencies  administering 
publicly  owned  or  privately  con- 
trolled natural  resources  be  brought 
together  in  a  Federal  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  with  a  Secre- 
tary in  the  Cabinet;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent,  im- 
partial Board  of  Review  for  all 
conflicting  proposals  for  water  proj- 
ects, as  recommended  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  and,  so  far 


as  the  Board  of  Review  is  con- 
cerned, recommended  also  by  the 
President's  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission. 

The  Board  opposes  the  use  of 
alleged  emergency  needs  to  justify 
the  violation  of  any  existing  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources  and  urges  that 
citizens  and  public  officials  be  on 
the  alert  to  protect  their  natural 
resources  against  such  encroach- 
ments. 

CITIZENS  CONFERENCE  ON  WATER 
RESOURCES 

The  Board  calls  attention  to  the 
Annual  Citizens  Conference  on  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  to  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  May  18-21, 
1952,  which  will  present  the  prin- 
cipal conflicting  demands  for  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  the  problems  of  the  river  and 
coast  cities. 


Strictly  Personal 


John  Ihlder  was  the  recipient 
at  the  recent  NAHO  Conference  of 
a  letter  of  tribute  from  HHFA  Ad- 
ministrator, Raymond  M.  Foley, 
"in  recognition  of  your  four  decades 
of  service  in  the  field  of  housing, 
of  your  crusading  spirit,  and  of 
the  many  achievements  in  housing, 
particularly  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  are  the  result  of 
your  practical  idealism  and  your 
honesty  and  integrity  in  the  public 
service." 


his    leadership    in    planning    New 
York's  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 


Bertram  D.  Tallamy,  New  York 
State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  for  the  coming 
year  at  their  1951  meeting  held 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  last  October. 


Harvey  Wiley  Corbett,  senior 
architect  of  Rockefeller  Center, 
was  the  recipient  of  The  American 
Award  for  1951  which  recognized 


George  Herrold  of  St.  Paul, 
formerly  Director  of  City  Planning, 
will  be  titled  in  future  as  city  plan- 
ning and  zoning  consultant,  through 
a  new  ordinance  which  will  change 
job  titles  and  work  requirements 
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to  establish  a  more  unified  traffic 
planning  system. 


Louis  Bromfield  received  the 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett  award 
given  by  Friends  of  the  Land  for 
outstanding  service  in  conservation. 
Dr.  Bennett  made  the  presentation 
on  behalf  of  that  organization  at 
its  national  conference  in  Detroit. 


Professor  W.  G.  Holford  will 
succeed  the  late  Sir  Eric  Maclagan 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  of  Special 
Architectural  or  Historic  Interest 
to  the  Minister  of  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Planning  in  London. 


Albert  Cox  has  been  appointed 
Regional  Director  of  Region  One, 
National^Park  Service  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  to  succeed  Thomas  J.  Allen 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Service. 


Prof.  Frederick  J.  Adams,  of 
M.I.T.  is  Director  of  the  Alfred 
Bettman  Foundation,  which  will 
give  financial  aid  for  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  planning  educa- 
tion in  the  U.  S.,  about  to  be  under- 
taken. Professor  Adams  will  be 
assisted  by  an  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  Walter  H.  Blucher, 
Bleeker  Marquette  and  Ladislas 
Segoe. 


Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd,  has 
written  an  article  on  "A  University 
Builds  In  the  Nation's  Capital," 
which  is  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, a  problem  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Large  City,  pp.  110-111, 
The  American  City,  December  1951. 


The  new  president  for  1951-52, 
of  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of 
England,  is  Mr.  Ernest  Hone  Ford. 
His  Presidential  Address  delivered 
at  the  general  meeting  in  November 
1951,  is  reprinted  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Journal. 


William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  superin- 
tendent of  parks  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Park  Executives  at 
the  Miami  convention,  November, 
1951. 


Kenneth  Chorley,  President  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  has  been 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Chapman  to  the  National 
Park  Trust  Fund  Board,  which 
receives  and  manages  personal  prop- 
erty given  or  bequeathed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Park  Service 
or  its  work. 


John  W.  Lund  of  Boston,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
for  1952  at  the  44th  convention  in 
Cincinnati. 
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Citizens  Action  for  Community  Planning 

NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Denver  Civic  Council  has  been 
in  existence  for  almost  a  year  and 
is  made  up  of  local  civic  groups  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Coun- 
cil is  striving  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  its  members  to  make 
their  efforts  more  effective. 

William  Charney  Vladeck  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  New  York.  He  is  now  in  pri- 
vate architectural  practice. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League, 
through  its  monthly  publication, 
The  Lens,  reports  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  moving  forward.  Its  work  is 
not  duplicated  by  any  existing 
organization  in  the  State.  Com- 
mittees carry  on  the  League's  ac- 
tivities. A  recent  intensive  drive 
for  new  members  added  110  new 
names  to  the  League's  roster.  The 
total  membership  now  stands  at 
925  and  the  long  term  goal  of  1,000 
members  by  June  1,  1952,  seems 
attainable. 

Hayden  B.  Johnson,  formerly 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Area  Association,  took  office 
early  in  January  as  Poughkeepsie's 
first  City  Manager.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  been  with  the  Association  since 
the  inception  of  its  program  in 
1948.  Pending  reorganization  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  selec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
Robert  J.  Bartels,  Planning  Tech- 


nician, will  serve  as  acting  director. 
The  first  part  of  the  Recreation 
Survey  and  a  pamphlet  explaining 
the  benefits  and  operation  of  town 
zoning  are  scheduled  for  release 
later  this  month.  Among  the  sur- 
vey reports  completed  and  released 
during  1951  were  two  parts  of  a 
comprehensive  report  on  City  Fi- 
nances, dealing  with  Revenue  and 
Assessments,  and  with  Expenditures 
and  Debt.  A  detailed  study  of 
Parking  in  the  City,  a  survey  report 
on  the  operations  of  the  government 
of  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie,  was 
followed  by  a  two-part  report  on 
the  Finances  of  the  Town  Gov- 
ernment. Other  reports  on  Rural 
Zoning,  Sewers  for  City  and  Town, 
and  Arterial  Highways  and  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  current 
and  anticipated  economic  status  of 
the  area  are  nearing  completion. 

The  Metropolitan  Plan  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  has  published  its  Ac- 
tivities Program  Committee  Report 
under  the  title,  "A  Challenging 
Program  for  1952."  Some  of  the 
outstanding  physical  problems  of 
metropolitan  St.  Louis,  both  the 
Missouri  and  Illinois  portions,  are 
included  in  this  program  with 
which  the  Association  has  decided 
to  concern  itself  during  the  coming 
year.  The  Association  adopted  two 
major  objectives:  "Solving  area 
development  problems"  and  "Fos- 
tering citizen  support  for  public 
improvements."  The  program  is 
set  forth  in  the  Association's  Region 
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News  No.  14-December  1951.  In 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Association,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  drawn  up  to  set 
forth  its  benefits:  "Progressive  busi- 
ness men  who  recognize  that  the 
profits  of  their  business  are  inter- 
woven with  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  that  this  economic  stake  makes 
it  a  matter  of  good  business  to  sup- 
port the  Metropolitan  Plan  Asso- 
ciations' work,  may  send  a  sub- 
stantial subscription  for  the  1952 
program.  Thereby  they  will  help 
to  protect  realty  values,  improve 
transportation  facilities ;  decrease 
industrial  costs;  increase  mercantile 
activity;  strengthen  buying  power; 
lengthen  the  tax  dollar;  advance 
working  opportunities;  enhance  liv- 
ing conditions;  promote  area  team- 
work, and  foster  good  citizenship." 

The  Cambridge  Civic  Association 
of  3,000  members  has  issued  a 
Worker's  Manual,  with  a  slogan 
"Good  Government  is  No  Acci- 
dent." The  booklet  tells  members, 
"How  to  do  your  Job."  Some  pages 
are  devoted  to  voters,  how  to  get 
out  the  vote ;  then  in  a  question  and 
answer  section,  the  so-called  Plan 
E  in  Cambridge  is  explained:  What 
the  City  Manager  does,  What  is 
the  function  of  the  Cambridge 
Civic  Association;  What  progress 
can  be  expected  in  the  physical 
maintenance  departments,  to  which 
has  been  added  the  Planning  Board. 
No  citizen  of  Cambridge  could 
complain  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand the  issues,  if  he  reads  the 
Worker's  Manual. 

Dun    and    Bradstreet    have    re- 


cently appraised  the  Municipal 
League  of  Seattle  and  King  County 
as  follows: 

"Stormy  periods  in  local  politics 
have  not  been  lacking,  but  for  the 
last  decade,  the  government  of  the 
city  itself  has  been  making  harmoni- 
ous progress  and  a  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  modernizing  an  out- 
moded county  government.  An  in- 
strumentality of  decided  import  in 
achieving  this  result  is  the  Seattle 
Municipal  League,  a  non-partisan 
civic  organization  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  efficiency,  service,  and 
economy  in  local  government  through 
a  program  of  research,  publicity  and 
cooperation  with  elected  officials. 

"This  civic  group,  with  a  dues- 
paying  membership  of  over  4,000, 
represents  all  strata  of  the  city's  so- 
cial and  economic  life.  Acting 
through  a  technical  staff  and  citizen 
committees,  it  studies  budgets  and 
is  represented  at  budget  hearings, 
analyzes  controversial  issues  before 
the  local  governing  bodies,  prepares 
reports  on  candidates  for  local  elec- 
tive offices,  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  numerous  im- 
provements in  administrative  prac- 
tice, including  the  establishment  of 
centralized  purchasing  in  the  county, 
the  adoption  of  a  new  city  charter, 
and  the  submission  to  the  voters 
at  the  recent  election  of  the  county 
home  rule  amendment. 

"The  League  appears  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  both  of  public  officials 
and  of  citizens,  and  its  continuing 
influence  in  local  government  affairs 
is  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  community." 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Council 
has  released  its  publication,  "A 
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Guide  to  Industrial  Locations  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area." 
Prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  P.  Danielson,  San  Francisco 
industrial  planning  consultant,  the 
present  edition  is  a  revision  of  the 
1949  inventory  and  analysis  of 
physical  and  economic  factors  re- 
lating to  the  location  of  new  in- 
dustries and  branch  plants  within 
the  Bay  area.  A  useful  supplement 
to  this  report  is  a  three-color  map 
showing  zoned  and  unzoned  indus- 
trial areas  surrounding  San  Francis- 
co Bay,  transportation  routes  and 
principal  cities.  Vacant  industrial 
land  in  the  nine  Bay  counties  totals 
at  present  approximately  224,000 
acres;  42,000  acres  of  zoned  land, 
168,000  acres  of  unzoned  land, 
15,000  acres  of  tideland  area,  all 
still  available  for  immediate  and 
long-term  industrial  development. 
Alameda  County  leads  the  area  in 
estimated  acreage  with  a  total  of 
74,000  acres,  Contra  Costa  is  second 
with  49,000  and  then  San  Mateo 
with  21,000  acres. 

The  Toledo  Municipal  League  is 
one  of  several  civic  groups  which 
have  been  asked  to  review  Phase 
One  of  the  Master  Plan  of  the 
Toledo  Urban  Area  which  has  been 
delivered  to  the  Toledo-Lucas 
County  Plan  Commission  by  plan- 
ning consultants  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew and  Associates,  representing  a 
completion  of  work  which  has  been 
in  progress  locally  since  1943.  Rec- 
ommendations for  either  approval 
or  disapproval  are  sought  by  the 
Master  Plan  Advisory  Committee. 
The  report  includes  40  maps  and 
diagrams  and  116  pages  of  text. 
Highlights  were  presented  in  the 


November  1951  issue  of  the  Toledo 
Municipal  News,  published  monthly 
by  the  League. 

The  Citizens'  Civic  Association, 
Inc.  and  the  Citizens'  Council  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  are  non-profit, 
non-partisan  and  non-sectarian  or- 
ganizations. They  are  closely  in- 
tegrated in  their  operation  through 
interlocking  Boards  of  Directors. 
This  correlation  serves  to  advance 
the  orderly  development  of  a  better 
community  by  promoting  team- 
work between  citizens,  business  in- 
terests and  public  officials. 

The  Association  sponsors  the 
Council,  finances  its  activities  and 
collaborates  with  rt  in  fostering  a 
program  of  citizen  education  in 
community  affairs.  It  is  associated 
with  the  Council  as  one  of  its 
forty-five  member  organizations  and 
has  but  one  vote  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Council. 

The  process  of  citizen  education 
is  carried  on  by  fact-finding  com- 
mittees appointed  to  serve  the 
Council  as  advisory  groups.  Public 
officials,  professional  engineers  and 
prominent  citizens,  qualified  by 
knowledge  and  interest,  serve  on 
these  committees.  Periodically  their 
written  reports  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  projects 
under  consideration  are  submitted, 
through  their  delegates,  to  the 
members  of  organizations  repre- 
sented in  the  Council. 

Education  is  implemented  by 
the  Association's  monthly  News 
Letter,  radio  broadcasts,  news  re- 
leases and  panel  presentations  at 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Council 
attended  by  three  delegates  from 
each  of  its  member  organizations. 
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Membership  in  the  Council 
reaches  into  the  core  of  the  com- 
munity. Nineteen  Fort  Wayne 
Neighborhood  Community  Asso- 
ciations, three  Township  Associa- 
tions, four  County-wide  Organiza- 
tions, five  Fringe  Area  Associations 
and  fourteen  over-lapping  Citizen 
Organizations  are  affiliated  with 
the  Council. 

Projects  may  be  initiated  at  any 
level.  They  may  range  from  a 
proposal  affecting  a  large  regional 
area  to  one  involving  a  particular 
neighborhood. 

Two  of  the  seven  projects  ap- 
proved to  date  have  been  success- 
fully completed.  Namely :  The  Open- 
ing of  Berry  Street  and  the  Ter- 
mination of  the  City's  Former 
Contract  with  the  Terminal  Service 
Company. 

Current  projects  include  the  fol- 
lowing: County  Planning,  Two- 
Mile  Area  Development  Plan  and 
Zoning  Authority,  River  Bend  Im- 
provement, Six  -Year  Municipal 
Budget  and  Maumee  River  Valley 
Conservancy  District.  Substantial 
progress  is  being  made  toward  the 
attainment  of  these  objectives. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Service, 

University  of  Kentucky,  has  pub- 
lished "A  Social  Profile  of  Provi- 
dence, Kentucky."  This  is  fourth 
in  the  Kentucky  Community  Series 
under  date  of  April,  1951.  Provi- 
dence is  a  town  with  a  population 
of  3,884  persons,  about  40  miles 
due  south  of  Evansville,  Indiana, 
just  off  U.  S.  Highway  41.  About 
18  months  ago  a  civic  leader  wrote 
for  help  in  getting  the  community 
to  move  towards  self-improvement. 
Continued  contact  and  repeated 


requests  culminated  in  a  trip  which 
suggested  the  worthwhileness  of  a 
study  as  an  aid  to  cooperative 
action.  The  study  of  Providence  is 
a  demonstration  of  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  an  outside  professional 
agency  can  assist  local  citizens  in 
gauging  social  trends,  summarizing 
public  opinion  and  planning  indus- 
trial procedures. 

The  Central  Atlanta  Improvement 
Association,  organized  in  1941,  has 
issued  a  report  of  Activities  and 
Aims  for  a  Better  Central  Atlanta. 
Many  activities  have  been  sponsored 
or  participated  in  over  the  years, 
including  passage  of  a  smoke  abate- 
ment ordinance,  a  long  range  pro- 
gram for  adequate  parking  facilities, 
slum  clearance  housing  program, 
survey  of  unmarked  streets  and 
signs  placed  thereon,  passage  of  a 
fifteen-million  dollar  major  munici- 
pal postwar  program  and  a  city 
traffic  engineering  program  headed 
by  a  trained  traffic  engineer. 

The  Metropolitan  Grand  Rapids 
Development  Association,  through 
its  Executive  Secretary,  Willis  W. 
Atwell,  reported  that  Grand  Rapids 
has  operated  for  28  years  under  its 
original  zoning  ordinance,  but  that 
the  City  Planning  Commission, 
through  the  Planning  Director,  Scott 
Bagby,  has  tackled  the  job  of  a 
modern  version.  The  Association 
long  urged  a  revision.  Working 
with  the  Real  Estate  Board,  Mr. 
Bagby  wrote  the  ordinance  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  Quim- 
by,  a  member  of  the  Planning 
Commission,  and  after  the  draft 
was  completed,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  City  Commission,  with 
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representatives  of  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Association  and  the 
Real  Estate  Board  spent  several 
evenings  reviewing  it.  The  next 
step  was  a  series  of  meetings  for 
various  sections  of  the  city,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Association  working 
through  the  Allied  Neighborhoods 
Council,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Association.  It  was  arranged  to 
have  the  newspapers  carry  maps  in 
advance  of  the  section  to  be  dis- 
cussed. In  some  cases  there  were 
real  "bugs"  brought  out  hi  the 
meetings  which  had  to  be  eliminated 
in  the  finished  draft.  Before  the 
Planning  Commission's  public  hear- 
ing, the  ordinance  was  reviewed  in 
a  series  of  illustrated  articles  in  one 


Rep< 


>ort  to 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  President  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, and  the  General  Manager- 
ship of  Charles  B.  Coats,  held  the 
second  national  reorganization  con- 
ference at  the  Hotel  Shoreham, 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  February  18, 
1952.  At  the  Conference  it  was 
stated  that  the  81st  Congress  had 
enacted  the  first  half  of  the  bi- 
partisan Commission's  program  by 
the  adoption  of  21  bills  and  26 
reorganization  plans,  which  made 
possible  annual  savings  of  two 
billion  dollars  and  greatly  strength- 
ened many  areas  of  government. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  the 
full  program  there  are  now  20  bills 
before  Congress,  of  which  six  are 
deemed  of  primary  importance,  as 
they  cover  the  areas  in  which  the 
greatest  savings  can  be  made, 


of  the  newspapers,  laid  out  by  the 
Association's  staff.  Maps  were  car- 
ried in  the  Association's  publica- 
tion, Development  News,  and  as  a 
result  of  all  this  community  co- 
operation, the  Ordinance  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  The 
elimination  of  problems  as  the 
Planning  Commission  went  along, 
plus  the  community  educational 
program  were  the  keys  to  success. 
This  is  noteworthy  as  the  new 
ordinance  is  not  a  loose  one.  It  in- 
cludes off-street  parking  and  load- 
ing provisions,  sets  up  industrial 
protection,  creates  single  family 
residence  districts  and  includes  sign 
regulations  which  should  further 
protect  adjoining  residential  areas. 

the  Nation 

where  waste,  overlapping  and  du- 
plication are  most  prevalent,  and 
where  the  largest  government  agen- 
cies and  private  pressure  groups 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  strongest 
resistance  to  improvement. 

The  six  major  targets  include: 
(1)  improved  Federal  personnel 
management,  (2)  united  medical 
administration,  (3)  reorganized  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  (4)  re- 
vitalized Veterans  Administration, 
(5)  improved  organization  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  and  (6)  improved 
Postal  Service. 

Senators  Aiken  of  Vermont  and 
Benton  of  Connecticut  spoke  elo- 
quently at  the  opening  lunch  ses- 
sion. Competent  speakers  presented 
the  issues  under  the  six  headings 
listed  above.  Governor  Leslie  Miller 
outlined  the  case  for  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  as  recommend- 


(Concluded  on  page  29) 
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In  an  editorial  on  January  28  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  some 
pertinent  comments  were  made 
concerning  a  visit  to  the  President 
by  Chairman  John  A.  Remon  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  to  ask  that 
the  Commission  be  a  party  even 
to  the  preliminary  discussions  of 
the  Federal  officials  on  the  dispersal 
program.  Said  the  Star: 

There  should  be  no  uncertainty  about 
this  at  all.  Dispersal  of  Government 
buildings  involves  major  changes  in  long- 
range  highway,  park,  and  other  land-use 
problems  in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  It 
would  be  unthinkable  to  proceed  with 
any  plans  that  have  not  been  considered 
by  the  appropriate  planning  agencies 
concerned — including  not  only  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, but  Maryland  and  Virginia  plan- 
ning agencies  as  well. 

Representatives  of  the  planning 
commissions  and  highway  authori- 
ties of  the  National  Capital  Metro- 
politan Area  met  at  a  dinner,  organ- 
ized by  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  on  January  24  at 
the  Raleigh  Hotel,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  purpose  was  to 
introduce  to  the  suburban  authori- 
ties the  new  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Planning  Commission  to 
bring  about  a  closer  understanding 
of  all  the  leaders  engaged  in  seeking 
a  solution  to  common  metropolitan 
problems  and  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tion and  better  understanding  in 
the  future.  Those  present  had  all 
taken  part  in  various  discussions 
which  had  resulted  in  the  draft  of 
a  bill  to  reorganize  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. This  bill  is  still  before  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  consid- 
eration and  report. 


Mr.  John  W.  Brookfield,  Chair- 
man of  the  Northern  Virginia  Plan- 
ning Commission,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  being  present  on  this 
auspicious  occasion;  Mr.  John  A. 
Remon,  recently  appointed  by  the 
President  and  now  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  stated  his 
concepts  of  planning  and  the  service 
he  thought  the  reorganized  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  could 
render  to  the  entire  region;  General 
Anderson,  Commissioner  of  Virginia 
State  Highways,  pledged  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Highway 
Commission  in  working  out  high- 
way plans  to  serve  Virginia  and  the 
Nation's  Capital;  Mr.  S.  R.  Harri- 
son of  the  D.  C.  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  also  a  member  of  the 
Regional  Highway  Planning  Com- 
mittee, outlined  the  principles  mo- 
tivating the  regional  highway  plans, 
saying  that  the  Committee,  after 
mature  consideration,  was  propos- 
ing the  best  solutions  it  could  find, 
though  the  members  were  aware 
that  they  had  worked  from  the 
traffic  point  of  view  only  and  realized 
that  planning  officials  might  have 
modifications  to  propose  from  other 
points  of  view;  Mr.  Richard  F. 
Green,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  outlined  the 
quarter  of  a  century  of  close  co- 
operation between  his  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  which  had 
resulted  in  coordinated  plans  and 
the  purchase  of  extensive  parks 
and  parkways  under  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act;  General  Bernard 
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L.  Robinson,  Engineer  Commission- 
er of  the  District  and  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion, explained  that  the  District 
Commissioners  were  sponsoring  a 
reorganization  of  the  District  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  and  coop- 
erating in  a  regional  highway  plan; 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  recently  made 
Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Planning  Commission,  outlined 
the  aims  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice and  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
tensive areas  in  the  District  and 
nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia  which 
are  administered  by  the  National 
Capital  Parks,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  regional 
development;  and  finally  Mr.  A.  P. 
Greensfelder,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
member  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion, commented  on  the  past  service 
of  the  Commission  and  ended  on  an 
inspirational  note,  saying: 

What  we  need  today  are  a  few  modern 
L'Enfants  with  the  same  imagination, 
vision  and  vigor  to  extend  into  metro- 
politan Washington  the  core  he  so  well 
planned  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  If  we 
are  real  planners  we  must  all  of  us  sur- 
mount existing  geographical  and  func- 
tional boundaries  which  seemingly  cir- 
cumscribe us  now.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  future  of  our  National  Capital  and  its 
environs  is  determined  not  only  by  those 
who  now  live  here  but  by  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  come  here  on  business  or  to  see 
its  splendor.  Continue  your  traffic  con- 
gestion and  its  office  confusion  and  you 
may  be  amazed  and  confounded  by  155 
million  people  who  may  resent  narrow, 
selfish  lack  of  broad  planning  to  diffuse, 
diminish  or  even  decentralize  our  national 
government  agencies  nationwide. 

The  new  Regional  Council  and  metro- 
politan programs  for  which  I  have  pleaded 
for  years  will  have  an  opportunity  and 
obligation  for  projection  rare  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  We  can  capitalize  on 
merit  and  expanding  measures.  I  hope 
we  will. 


If  the  Washington  Monument  is  a 
symbol  of  our  great  capital,  then  let  our 
future  course  be  as  straight,  our  ideals  as 
high  and  our  programs  as  pointed  as  that 
noble  shaft  of  marble. 

In  addition  to  the  host  and 
speakers  listed  above  there  were  in 
attendance  from  the  National  Capi- 
tal Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
Col.  Earl  E.  Gesler,  Messrs.  Fred- 
erick Bigger,  Hilyard  R.  Robinson, 
John  Sicker,  John  Nolen,  Jr.,  Thos. 
JefFers,  Blah*  Lee  III  and  Charles 
H.  Conrad.  Accompanying  General 
Robinson  was  Col.  Thomas  Hayes, 
Assistant  Engineer  Commissioner. 
The  suburban  planning  agencies 
were  well  represented:  From  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  came, 
in  addition  to  Vice-Chairman  Green, 
Messrs.  Herbert  Wells,  J.  Bond 
Smith,  William  C.  Burrage,  Fred 
W.  Tuemmler,  and  Buford  Hayden. 
From  the  Upper  Montgomery  Plan- 
ning Commission  there  was  Plan- 
ning Engineer,  Patrick  J.  Cusick, 
Jr.  The  Northern  Virginia  Regional 
Planning  Commission  Chairman, 
Mr.  Brookfield,  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson.  The 
Arlington  County  Planning  Com- 
mission was  represented  by  Mr. 
Joel  T.  Broyhill,  Chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Frank  E.  Paterson,  Frank 
Morgan  and  C.  L.  Kinnier;  the 
Fairfax  County  Planning  Com- 
mission by  Keith  Price,  Chairman, 
and  Messrs.  Herbert  F.  Schumann 
and  Clayton  Taylor;  the  Falls 
Church  Planning  Commission  by 
Edward  C.  Krouse,  Chairman  and 
Charles  J.  Kent;  the  Alexandria 
Planning  Commission  by  Leroy 
E.  Peabody,  Chairman;  the  Loudon 
County  Planning  Commission  by 
(Concluded  on  page  46) 
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Resolution  Passed  by  the  City  Planning 

Commission  of  Cincinnati  on  Retirement  of 

Myron  D.  Downs 


WHEREAS  Myron  Day  Downs, 
City  Planner  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  Cincinnati,  submit- 
ted on  September  28,  1951,  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  December 
31,  1951,  which  resignation  was 
accepted  with  regret  by  the  Com- 
mission, and 

WHEREAS  the  said  Myron  Day 
Downs  was  appointed  to  head  the 
staff  of  this  Commission  effective 
October  1,  1928,  and,  aside  from  a 
leave  of  absence  from  October  1, 
1943  to  June  1,  1946  for  military 
service  in  World  War  II,  has  been 
continuously  in  charge  of  the  office, 
staff  and  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, and 

WHEREAS  his  service  has  cov- 
ered the  period  of  more  than  a  score 
of  years  past  during  which  city 
planning,  not  only  in  Cincinnati 
but  throughout  the  country,  has 
emerged  from  its  swaddling  clothes 
to  become  a  potent  factor  in 
municipal  government  and  in  the 
development  and  guidance  of  city 
growth,  and 

WHEREAS  he  has  kept  abreast 
of  the  continuing  changes  in  the 
philosophy,  practices  and  tech- 
niques of  city  planning  so  that 
Cincinnati,  the  first  city  of  its  size 
to  adopt  a  Master  Plan,  has  con- 
tinued to  stand  high  in  the  modern- 
ity and  progressiveness,  and  in  the 


successful  effectuation  of  its  plan- 
ning programs,  and 

WHEREAS  through  these  years 
the  planning  progress  of  the  City 
of  Cincinnati  and  its  leadership, 
from  the  planning  standpoint, 
among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  attributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  his  ability, 
persistence  and  devotion  to  duty, 
and 

WHEREAS  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  he  has  constantly  main- 
tained a  high  and  rigorous  concept 
of  public  responsibility, 

IT    IS   HEREBY    RESOLVED 

that  the  Commission  here  formally 
express  its  regret  at  Mr.  Downs' 
departure,  thank  him  for  these 
many  years  of  faithful  service,  and 
wish  him  well  in  any  activities  to 
which  he  may  see  fit  to  devote  his 
time  and  abilities  in  the  future,  and 

IT  IS  FURTHER  RESOLVED 

that  this  Resolution,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting,  and  a  signed  copy  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Downs. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF 
we,  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission  of 
Cincinnati,  have  hereunto  affixed 
our  signatures  this  thirty-first  day 
of  DECEMBER,  1951. 
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Comment  on  Robinson  Plan  for  Organization 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 

By  U.  S.  GRANT,  3rd,  President  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 


I.  GENERAL 

1.  The    District    Commissioners 
are  to  be  commended   for   under- 
taking   such    streamlining    of   the 
District  Government  as  it  is  within 
their  power  to  accomplish  without 
new    legislation,     and    consequent 
arguments,    delays,    and    ultimate 
possible  failure  of  action. 

2.  The   plan   proposed   by   Gen. 
Robinson  in  general  is  sound  and 
promises  greater  efficiency  without 
undue  increase  in  cost.    However, 
insofar   as   it   does   away   with   or 
otherwise  impinges  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives    of     other     independent 
agencies,  it  invites  opposition  with 
consequent  attack,  argument,  delay, 
and  possible  frustration.   Whatever 
changes     may    in    the    future    be 
prescribed  by  Congressional  action, 
this  is  a  first  step  that  can  be  taken 
now  advantageously. 

II.  BOARDS  AND 

COMMISSIONS 
1.  The  independent  Boards  and 
Commissions  seem  to  be  a  thorn 
in  the  sides  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  they  would  take  over  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  many 
of  them.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  they  seek  this  extra  work  and 
responsibility,  when  they  can  get 
citizens  to  do  the  work  without 
salaries.  Can  it  be  a  thirst  for 
power?  They  will  have  to  hire 
someone  to  do  the  work  for  them 
at  an  increased  cost,  and  will  lose 
the  participation  of  citizens  in  the 
District  Government  to  whatever 
extent  they  succeed  in  taking  over 


the  duties  of  these  Boards.  Few 
citizens  of  the  right  kind  will  be 
found  willing  to  accept  membership 
on  these  Boards,  if  the  latter  are 
merely  advisory  and  have  no  author- 
ity or  responsibility.  Moreover, 
it  would  build  up  the  District 
bureaucracy,  which  is  dominant 
enough  already. 

2.  They  should  also  consider  that 
most   of  these   Boards   and   Com- 
missions have  been  established  by 
Congress  to  meet  a  real  need,  often 
on    the    recommendation    of    the 
Commissioners    themselves,    either 
because  the  latter  did  not  at  the 
time  wish  the  extra  work  and  re- 
sponsibilities or  because  there  was  a 
job  to  be  done  that  was  not  being 
adequately  done.    Again,  it  is  only 
as   members   of  such   Boards   and 
Commissions   that  the   citizens   of 
the  District  can  participate  directly 
in  their  local  government. 

3.  There  are  two  classes  of  such 
Boards  and  Commissions:  (1)  Those 
that  handle  strictly  District  work; 
and  (2)  those  that  act  as  a  means 
of  coordinating  the  interests  of  the 
District  with  those  of  other  agencies 
whose  responsibilities  are  not  limited 
to  the  District. 

4.  While    it    would    manifestly, 
for  reasons  indicated  above,  be  a 
mistake  to  deprive  the  first  (1)  class 
of  their  responsibilities  and  duties, 
there   does    not   seem    to   be    any 
reason  why  each  cannot  report  to 
and  be  supervised  by  the  appro- 
priate Commissioner  under  the  new 
organization,  instead  of  being  out 
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on  a  limb  with  little  contact  with 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  except 
for  funds.  While  the  Commissioner, 
to  whose  bureau  any  such  Board  is 
assigned,  would  not  have  command 
over  it,  he  could  be  constantly  in 
touch  with  it  and  its  work,  could 
attend  meetings  and  advise  with  it, 
and  would  thus  integrate  it  into  the 
general  structure. 

5.  The  second  (2)  group  of  Boards 
and    Commissions    are    essentially 
bodies    for    coordinating    the    re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commissioners 
and   District  with  those   of  other 
agencies.    The  Commissioners'   in- 
terests are  represented  thereon  and 
they    cannot    properly    take    over 
control  of  the  Board  or  Commission 
or    dominate    the    other    agencies 
represented    who    have   their    own 
established  legal  responsibilities. 

6.  Thus    the    Board    of    Public 
Welfare  could  readily  operate  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  Boards  for  licensing  Engineers 
and  Architects  could  operate  equally 
well    with    the    Commissioner    of 
Public  Works;  but  the  Recreation 
Board    and    the    National    Capital 
Park    and     Planning    Commission 
cannot  be  placed  under  the  District 
Commissioners  because  they  must 
work  out  problems   with   agencies 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

III.  SPECIAL  PROPOSALS 

1.  Some  of  the  proposals  of  the 
plan    should    be    resisted    in    the 
interests    of   sound    administration 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation's  Capital,  as 
distinguished  from  (not  opposed  to) 
those  of  the  municipality. 

2.  The  proposal  to  amalgamate 
the   Park   Police  with  the  Metro- 


politan Police  has  been  made  fre- 
quently in  the  past  and  refused  by 
Congress  for  adequate  reasons,  not 
necessary  to  repeat  here.  Experience 
proved  the  need  for  a  separate 
Park  Police  here  as  in  most  other 
cities.  There  is  no  practical  argu- 
ment for  it,  and  this  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  the  Commission- 
ers can  only  result  to  the  disadvant- 
age of  the  District.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  Park  Police  is  now  paid 
by  strictly  Federal  appropriations, 
a  contribution  that  would  soon  be 
lost.  The  Metropolitan  Police  has 
lately  been  carrying  an  extra  burden 
in  the  protection  of  the  President 
and  on  occasion  of  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. It  would  seem  wiser 
for  the  Commissioners  to  support 
an  increase  in  the  Park  Police  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  to 
relieve  the  Metropolitan  Police  of 
this  burden. 

3.  Purchase  of  land  under  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act  by  the  Dis- 
trict, instead  of  the  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  present  sys- 
tem was  established  because  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  it  was 
their  responsibility,  the  Commis- 
sioners purchased  no  parks  or  play- 
grounds. Evidently,  the  initiative 
must  come  from  elsewhere,  from  a 
body  interested  in  adequate  outdoor 
recreation  facilities.  As  no  land  can 
be  purchased  by  the  Commission 
without  the  approval  oj  the  District 
Commissioners,  the  Commissioners 
would  actually  gain  no  authority 
or  control  by  the  proposed  change. 
The  purchase  of  land  for  such  pur- 
poses is  so  much  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation with  property  owners  and 
of  adjusting  the  plans  as  negotia- 
tions progress  to  save  money,  that 
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the  cost  would  be  increased  by  the 
change. 

4.  Furthermore,      the      District 
Commissioners  need  funds  for  capi- 
tal   expenditures   and    have   asked 
for  a  Federal  advance  or  authority 
to  make  loans.    Here  is  the  out- 
standing precedent  for  such  a  Fed- 
eral   advance    without    interest,    a 
precedent  that  should  certainly  not 
be  destroyed. 

5.  Reference    to    the    Park    and 
Planning  Commission  of  lands  the 
Commissioners  no  longer  need  and 
wish  to  sell  should  remain  as  rt  is, 
because  often  such  land  is  needed 
for    other    governmental    use — an 
addition   to   a   school,    or   a   play- 
ground, or  some  other  public  use — 
and  should  not  be  sold  and  have 
to   be   bought   back   again    at   an 
increased    cost.     In    some    twenty 
years  the  sale  has  been  disapproved 
in  only   four  cases,   for  this   very 
reason.  The  District  Commissioners 
are  simply  not  aware  at  all  times 
of  the  need  for  such  a  piece  of  land, 
but  the  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission is.   It  stands  to  reason  that, 
if  the  land  is  to  be  taken  over  for  Fed- 
eral use,  the  District  is  reimbursed. 

6.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  District 
Commissioners    should    wish    title 
in  the  District  to  all  land  bought 
with  District  appropriations,  a  part 
of   which    is    from    Federal    taxes 
throughout  the  country.    The  play- 


grounds which  they  administer  are 
turned  over  to  their  complete  con- 
trol, as  complete  as  the  control  they 
exercise  over  the  streets  in  the 
L' Enfant  plan  city,  title  to  which 
is  also  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  only  limitation  on  their  author- 
ity is  that  such  land  shall  not  be 
used  for  other  than  recreational 
purposes.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
desire  title,  so  that  they  can  fill  the 
people's  playgrounds  with  fire  and 
police  stations,  or  so  they  can  sell 
them  for  gas  stations  and  commer- 
cial building?  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  the  case  has  just  been 
misrepresented  to  them. 
IV.  CONCLUDING  CAUTION 

1.  In  the  foregoing  I  have  neces- 
sarily referred  specifically  to  items  in 
the    reorganization    proposal    with 
which    I    am    personally   most   fa- 
miliar.    It    is    believed,    however, 
that  most  of  the  other  objections 
likely  to  be  made  may  be  solved  by 
the    application    of   the    principles 
enunciated  in  I  2  and  II  3. 

2.  If  the  Commissioners  will  ob- 
serve these  principles  in  their  re- 
organization, and  resist  the  temp- 
tation   of   extending    the    District 
Bureaucracy  in  the  search  for  more 
power,  they  will  do  much  for  the 
people    of    the    District    and    the 
betterment    of    their    government, 
and  will  merit  the  backing  of  all 
good  citizens. 


REPORT    TO    THE    NATION  (Continued  Jrom  page  23) 


ed  in  the  Task  Force  Report  and  sub- 
stantially approved  by  the  Minor- 
ity Report  of  the  Commission. 
The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  supported  this  pro- 
posal consistently. 

At   the    Annual    Dinner  stirring 


talks  were  given  by  Senator  Clarence 
Brown  of  Ohio  and  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  capped  by  an 
earnest  appeal  from  the  Chief — 
Herbert  Hoover,  who,  with  Dr. 
Johnson  was  given  a  rousing  ova- 
tion by  more  than  500  guests 
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TIME  AND  PLACE 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  the  scene 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association's  1952  Conference,  to 
be  held  May  18-21,  1952,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Brown  Hotel. 
THE  SETTING 

Both  the  Blue  Grass  State  and 
the  Conference  City  provide  a  stir- 
ring background  for  a  meeting. 
History  and  Nature  have  touched 
the  region  with  a  magic  hand.  The 
march  of  events  in  this  great  Com- 
monwealth includes  many  of  the 
illustrious  names  of  America.  Daniel 
Boone  began  the  development  of 
the  State  with  his  coming  in  1769. 
It  was  George  Rogers  Clark,  who 
in  1776,  journeyed  to  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  to  request  the  re-creation 
of  Kentucky  as  a  separate  part  of 
Virginia  and  in  December  of  that 
year,  the  new  country  was  called 
Kentucky  County.  In  1790  Con- 
gress authorized  it  as  a  separate 
State. 

During  the  War  between  the 
States,  Kentucky  gave  both  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy  their 
presidents.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  near  Hodgenville  and  Jefferson 
Davis  was  born  at  Fairview. 
THE  CONFERENCE  CITY 

Louisville,  named  for  Louis  XVI 
of  France,  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  by  the  State  of  Virginia  May 
1,  1780  and  incorporated  as  a  city 
by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  Feb. 
13,  1828,  38  years  after  Congress 
recognized  Kentucky  as  a  separate 
State. 


George  Rogers  Clark  established 
the  first  settlement  on  the  site.  In 
1778  he  established  a  base  at  Corn 
Island,  then  just  above  the  Falls, 
but  now  submerged  by  a  Govern- 
ment dam.  From  there  he  navi- 
gated the  rapids  in  canoes  and 
conducted  the  conquest  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  Cahokia  and  Vincennes;  but 
when  he  returned  he  found  that  the 
settlers  in  charge  of  his  supply 
base  had  moved  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  he  then  built 
a  more  pretentious  stockade  known 
as  Fort  Nelson  at  the  foot  of  what 
is  now  Seventh  Street.  A  monolith 
erected  by  Colonial  Dames  marks 
the  site. 

But,  almost  a  century  and  a 
quarter  before  Louisville  was 
founded,  tradition  has  it  that  Rob- 
ert Cavalier,  Marquis  de  LaSalle, 
came  to  the  great  rapids  in  la  belle 
riviere,  as  he  called  the  Ohio  River, 
and  so  undoubtedly  was  the  first 
white  man  to  see  the  present  site 
of  the  city.  Located  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  Louisville 
is  surrounded  by  Jefferson  County 
in  Kentucky  and  by  Clark  and 
Floyd  Counties  in  Indiana.  The 
metropolitan  counties  cover  nearly 
a  thousand  square  miles. 
LOUISVILLE  AND  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
PLANNING  AND  ZONING  COMMISSION 

The  Land-Uses  Survey  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  exclusive  of  Louisville, 
conducted  in  1947-49  by  the  Com- 
mission which  serves  as  a  compre- 
hensive planning  board,  showed 
that  in  the  240  square  miles  of  the 
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survey  there  were  29,760  properties 
or  ownerships.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  was  found  to  be 
in  agricultural  use.  Residential  uses 
covered  9  percent  of  the  total  area. 
While  parts  of  the  undeveloped 
lands  are  unsuitable  for  intensive 
use  because  of  periodic  inundation, 
poor  drainage  or  rugged  topography, 
most  of  the  unused  lands  represent  a 
reserve  for  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  growth. 

In  Louisville  there  are  nearly 
25,000  acres  of  public  park  land, 
several  first-run  theatres  and  several 
cultural  associations  which  bring 
the  best  in  music,  drama  and  art  to 
the  city.  Outdoor  musicals  are  an 
annual  summer  attraction  at  Iroquis 
Amphitheatre,  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  3,400.  The  University  of 
Louisville,  founded  in  1846,  is  the 
oldest  municipal  university  in  the 
country.  The  city  has  seven  other 
colleges  and  universities  and  is  well 
supplied  with  public  schools. 

The  diversity  of  Louisville  in- 
dustry is  a  source  of  great  pride.  A 
printing  center,  it  has  one  firm  that 
produces  30,000,000  magazines  a 
month.  It  also  is  the  home  of  one 
of  the  world's  most  modern  news- 
paper plants,  which  prints  the  Sun- 
day sections  of  14  major  dailies; 
the  oldest  religious  publication  in 
the  country  in  continuous  publica- 
tion; Printing  House  for  the  blind 
which  produces  books  in  Braille; 
several  of  the  largest  cigarette 
manufacturers  in  the  country;  dis- 
tilleries which  produce  about  half 
the  bourbon  whiskey  made  in 
America  and  diversified  industries 
to  the  number  of  some  650. 
FRANKFORT,  THE  STATE  CAPITAL 

Frankfort,    the    capital    of    the 


State  since  1792,  is  a  charming  old 
town  with  many  spacious,  dignified 
mansions.  The  State  Capitol,  erected 
in  1909,  is  built  of  Bedford  lime- 
stone on  a  base  of  Vermont  granite. 
The  interior  is  finished  entirely  in 
marble  and  the  architectural  motifs 
have  attracted  much  attention. 
But  for  lovers  of  antiquities,  the 
Old  State  Capitol,  which  was  built 
in  1827-30  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Corinthian  architecture 
to  be  found  in  the  States.  In  it  is 
now  housed  the  State  Historical 
Society  and  a  library  of  books  on 
Kentucky  and  early  America. 

In  Lexington  is  located  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  founded  in 
1865,  which  occupies  a  large  and 
beautiful  campus.  A  post-confer- 
ence Blue  Grass  Tour  will  include 
these  two  interesting  cities  and  the 
University.  Though  Kentucky  is 
known  as  the  Blue  Grass  State,  it 
is  the  region  of  8,000  acres  around 
Lexington  which  is  designated  as 
the  Blue  Grass  Region. 

MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 

Thirty-five  miles  from  Louisville 
at  Bardstown  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  is  now  a  state  shrine.  Here 
Stephen  Foster  Collins  was  in- 
spired to  write  his  immortal  song  of 
the  same  name.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  houses  in  America. 
The  original  rear  wing  was  built  in 
1795  by  Judge  John  Rowan,  U.  S. 
Congressman  and  Senator.  During 
his  day  and  later  the  old  house  saw 
many  distinguished  visitors,  among 
them  eight  presidents;  Louis 
Phillipe,  Duke  of  Orleans  and  later 
King  of  France,  who  spent  a  long 
exile  near  here;  and  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.  About  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  Stephen  Foster  visited 
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his  cousin,  John  Rowan,  here  and 
wrote  the  song  about  the  place.  A 
portrait  of  Foster  hangs  in  one  of 
the  rooms. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
begins  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Cave  City  and  runs  westward  for 
more  than  four  miles.  This  en- 
trancing underground  cavern  has 
two  main  entrances,  one  natural, 
known  as  the  Old,  or  Historic 
Entrance,  the  other  man-made  and 
known  as  the  Frozen  Niagara 
Entrance.  The  cave  was  discovered 
in  1799  and  during  the  War  of  1812 
it  furnished  saltpeter  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  The  tempera- 
ture never  varies  remaining  at  54 
degrees  both  summer  and  winter. 
The  cave  consists  of  a  series  of 
enormous  subterranean  rooms  and 
passages  on  five  levels.  The  most 
lofty  of  the  domes  is  200  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  the  pits  is  150  feet  deep. 
Echo  River,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long  and  200  feet  wide  at  its  widest 
point,  flows  beneath  an  arched  roof 
15  feet  high.  It  gets  its  name  from 
the  prolonged  echoes.  Eyeless  fish 
and  colorless  and  eyeless  crayfish 
are  found  in  it.  Between  two  and 
three  miles  are  navigable  by  boat. 


So  extensive  is  this  underground 
wonderland  that  three  regular  trips 
are  conducted  through  its  different 
parts. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 
On  the  raw  barren  farm  of  rolling 
land  on  the  edge  of  "the  Barrens" 
in  the  cabin  by  the  Sinking  Spring, 
was  born  the  man  whose  strides 
carried  him  from  the  Kentucky 
clay  to  immortality.  On  Decem- 
ber 12,  1808,  Thomas  Lincoln 
bought  for  $200  a  300-acre  farm 
known  as  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm 
situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Hod- 
gen's  Mill.  Here,  he  and  his  wife, 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and  their 
infant  daughter  Sarah  took  up  their 
abode  in  a  one -room  log  cabin. 
It  was  in  this  cabin  that  Abraham 
was  born  on  February  12,  1809. 
The  Lincolns  lived  at  the  birth- 
place site,  about  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  Abraham  Lincoln  His- 
torical Park  comprises  110/^  acres 
of  land,  100  acres  of  which  were 
included  in  the  original  Thomas 
Lincoln  Farm.  Here  are  situated 
the  Memorial  Building  housing  the 
traditional  Lincoln  Birthplace  log 
cabin. 


See  back  cover  page  for  Schedule  of  Events.  The  Official  Call  is  being 
distributed.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  suggested  names  and  addresses,  upon 
request. 
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Above:  Louisville  from  the  Indiana  Bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  showing 
the  George  Rogers  Clark  Municipal  Bridge. 

Preceding  pages:  In  Booth's  Amphitheater  of  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park. 

Below:   Cherokee   Park,   one   of   the   outstanding  public  parks  of 
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PERSONALS 

"The  Father  of  Texas  State 
Parks,"  80-year-old  Former  Gover- 
nor Pat  M.  Neff,  died  in  January. 
In  May  1923,  as  Governor  of 
Texas,  he  urged  creation  of  a  Texas 
State  Parks  Board,  "to  the  end 
that  Texas  either  through  dona- 
tions or  through  acquisitions  by 
purchase,  might  establish,  before 
the  opportunity  should  have  passed, 
a  system  of  State  Parks,  where  the 
people  of  this  State  and  Nation 
might  go  and  forget  the  anxiety, 
strife  and  vexation  of  life's  daily 
grind."  The  Legislature  responded 
to  Governor  NefFs  appeal  and 
authorized  him  to  name  the  first 
State  Parks  Board.  Governor  Neff 
always  gave  his  mother  credit  for 
having  started  the  Texas  State 
park  program  by  giving  Texas  its 
first  State  park  site — Mother  Neff 
State  Park. 

Albert  A.  Legett,  State  Forester 
and  State  Park  Director  of  Mis- 
sissippi for  over  10  years  died  on 
December  13.  James  W.  Craig 
was  appointed  on  January  2  to 
succeed  Mr.  Legett  in  these  posi- 
tions. 

Admiral  Milo  F.  Draemel,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
signed on  January  15  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Lewis. 


Daniel  Sloan  has  entered  on  duty 
as  State  Park  Naturalist  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Parks  head- 
quarters office.  He  will  supervise 
the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  naturalist  program  through- 
out the  State  park  system. 

Nelson  Dangremond,  Supervisor 
of  Recreation  for  the  Division  of 
State  Parks,  Lands  and  Waters  of 
Indiana  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  resigned  in  order  that  he  might 
take  the  position  of  Manager  of 
two  Corps  of  Engineers  areas,  the 
Buggs  Island  and  Philpott  Reser- 
voirs in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Louis  F.  Twardzik  has  been 
named  State  Recreation  Consultant 
for  the  Division  of  State  Parks  in 
Tennessee.  He  studied  under  Gar- 
rett  G.  Eppley  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  graduated  in  1950  with  a 
Masters  Degree  in  Recreation.  His 
duties  consist  primarily  of  furnish- 
ing advisory  assistance  to  cities  and 
counties  in  connection  with  then- 
park  and  recreation  programs  and 
in  conducting  institutes  and  con- 
ferences for  recreation  leaders. 

STATE  LEGISLATION 

The    California    Legislature,    by 

means  of  a  Concurrent  Resolution, 

last  year  instructed  the  Division  of 

Beaches   and   Parks   and   the   De- 
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partment  of  Public  Works  to  con- 
duct jointly  a  survey  and  submit  a 
comprehensive  report  by  January 
15,  1953  concerning  the  possibility 
of  developing  highway  waysides 
within  the  State. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Dela- 
ware enacted  a  law  on  June  5,  1951, 
providing  for  the  preservation  of 
buildings,  sites  and  objects  of  his- 
toric interest  in  the  States  and  set- 
ting up  a  trust  fund  for  their  preser- 
vation. The  Public  Archives  Com- 
mission was  designated  to  adminster 
this  program. 

In  Illinois,  the  Division  of  Parks 
and  Memorials  was  transferred  on 
July  1  by  legislative  action  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  to  the  Department  of 
Conservation.  Ray  Hubbs  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Division. 

The  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  en- 
acted a  law  which  states  in  part: 
"The  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  .  .  .  shall 
not  construct,  maintain,  operate 
or  lease  a  hotel  or  tourist  inn  in  any 
park  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction." 
The  Division  of  State  Parks  had 
planned  to  build  a  small  hotel  in 
Mount  Mitchell  State  Park,  an 
area  in  which  is  located  the  highest 
mountain  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  was  granted 
permission  by  the  State  Legislature 
to  charge  admission  fees  to  histori- 
cal buildings  under  its  jurisdiction. 
A  "Historical  Preservation  Fund" 
was  established  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  for  the 
preservation,  care,  and  maintenance 


of  historical  buildings,  grounds, 
monuments  and  antiquities  com- 
mitted to  its  custody. 

MEETINGS 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Southeastern  State 
Park  Directors  was  held  on  No- 
vember 6-9  at  Fort  Morgan  State 
Park,  Alabama.  The  meeting  con- 
sisted primarily  of  a  State-by- 
State  report  of  State  park  activities 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51.  Joseph 
F.  Kaylor,  Director,  Department 
of  Forests  and  Parks  of  Maryland, 
was  elected  President  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  1951  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Northeastern  State 
Park  Executives  was  held  in  New 
Hampshire  on  September  12  to  14. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  an  inspection 
tour  of  six  State  parks,  including 
Franconia  Notch  State  Reserva- 
tion. Evening  sessions  were  held 
each  night  at  which  the  following 
subjects  were  discussed:  Conces- 
sions policies,  Federal  regulations 
on  construction,  new  developments 
in  State  parks,  segregation  policies, 
and  New  Hampshire's  manufactured 
products  to  be  used  or  sold  in  State 
parks.  Representatives  of  seven 
States  attended  the  meeting. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
The  Sixth  Annual  Great  Lakes 
Park  Training  Institute  was  held 
at  Pokagon  State  Park,  Indiana  on 
February  25  to  29.  Among  the 
many  interesting  subjects  on  the 
program  were  "School  Camping," 
"Planning  Municipal  Park  Systems, 
Areas  and  Facilities,"  "Defense 
Problems,"  "State  Services  and 
Cooperative  Support,"  "Cooperative 
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Support  of  State  Park  Systems 
Through  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice," "Cooperative  Support  of 
Local  Park  and  Recreation  De- 
partments," "Personnel  Manage- 
ment," and  "Interpretation  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  Through  Use  of 
Visual  Materials."  In  addition, 
nine  workshops  on  such  diverse 
subjects  as  "Operation  of  Bath- 
houses," "Types  and  Maintenance 
of  Signs,"  and  "Education  for 
Outdoor  Manners"  were  held  with 
reports  for  each  being  presented  to 
the  entire  assemblage.  The  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  is  one  of 
the  eleven  sponsors  of  the  Institute. 
A  conference  for  all  District 
Superintendents  and  their  assist- 
ants in  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  in  California  was  held  on 
December  13  and  14  in  Sacramento. 
Counting  the  headquarters  office 
personnel,  there  were  26  in  at- 
tendance. Some  of  the  important 
matters  considered  were  the  or- 
ganization chart,  budgetary  mat- 
ters, personnel,  training  program, 
public  relations,  exhibits,  signs, 
riding  and  hiking  trails,  and  dele- 
gation of  administrative  responsi- 
bilities. With  reference  to  the 
training  program,  it  was  agreed 
that  future  in-service  training  pro- 
grams should  particularly  empha- 
size subjects  of  policy,  operation, 
interpretation  and  responsibility  of 
rangers  to  the  public.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  a  unit  supervisors'  (park 
superintendents)  conference  should 
be  held  in  each  district  in  January. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 
Alabama.     Public    Recreation    in 
North  Alabama,  issued  in  1950  by 
the  Alabama  State  Planning  Board, 


follows  the  State-wide  plan  issued 
in  1948  entitled,  Public  Recreation 
in  Alabama.  This  report  only 
deals  with  the  10  counties  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  State.  The 
chapter  headings,  which  describe 
the  contents  quite  well,  are  "Recrea- 
tion and  the  Region,"  "Municipal 
Recreation,"  "County  Recreation" 
and  "State  Recreation."  Also,  54 
Federal  properties  in  custody  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  listed 
as  potential  public  recreational  areas. 

California.  The  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  has  done  some 
outstanding  planning  for  the  civil 
defense  program.  A  20-page  report, 
entitled  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tion for  Cooperation  with  the  State 
Civil  Defense  Program  by  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks,  was  prepared 
over  a  year  ago  and  recently  a 
statement  of  general  procedure  for 
the  use  of  State  park  areas  in  de- 
fense emergencies  has  been  worked 
out  with  the  California  Civil  De- 
fense Authority.  The  above-men- 
tioned report  described  principally 
the  part  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  could  play  by  establish- 
ing the  various  park  units  as  re- 
ceiving centers  for  refugees  and 
evacuees  in  case  of  major  disaster. 

Curry-Bidwell  Bar  State  Park 
can  be  added  to  the  list  of  State  and 
national  parks  threatened  by  dam 
construction.  This  park  will  be 
inundated  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet  if  the  Oroville  project, 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, is  constructed. 

Fort  Tejon  State  Monument  was 
televised  on  November  15  when 
Station  KTTV  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  featured  it  as  the  "Tour  of  the 
Week." 
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The  State  Park  Commission  at 
its  December  meeting  directed  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  to 
develop  at  least  one  wayside  picnic 
site  as  a  pilot  project.  Deputy 
Chief  Earl  Hanson  discusses  way- 
sides or  roadside  parks,  particularly 
those  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  at 
some  length  in  the  article,  "The 
Better  Ranger"  in  the  January 
issue  of  News  and  Views.  This 
issue  also  contains  a  revised  job 
description  of  State  Park  Ranger  I, 
an  interesting  article  entitled  "Park 
Philosophy  and  Calaveras  South 
Grove,"  and  quotations  from  Chief 
Newton  B.  Drury's  talk  on  park 
conservation  entitled  "Parks  and 
Recreation  for  the  People  of  Cali- 
fornia" which  he  presented  at  the 
California  County  Planners  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  September. 
"Your  Monument  as  a  Museum" 
in  the  November  issue  and  "Re- 
search and  Exchange  of  Ideas"  in 
the  December  issue  of  News  and 
Views  are  valuable  articles  dealing 
with  the  historical  monuments  of 
the  State  park  system. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  noted 
landscape  architect  and  park  plan- 
ner, has  prepared  a  report  for  the 
California  State  Park  Commission 
entitled  Text  of  General  Report  on 
Potential  State  Park  and  Recrea- 
tional Areas.  This  supplements  the 
comprehensive  survey  he  made  in 
1928.  It  includes  a  discussion  of 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
California  State  Park  System,  com- 
ments on  standards  and  criteria, 
mentions  the  need  for  preservation 
of  historic  sites  and  establishment 
of  waysides  and  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  sections  of  the 
State  where  State  parks  should  be 


established  in  order  that  the  State 
may  have  "a  well-balanced  system 
of  State  parks  and  beaches." 

Illinois.  "Forever  This  Land" 
is  the  title  of  a  play  depicting 
Abraham  Lincoln's  early  youth 
which  will  be  given  nightly,  ex- 
cept Monday,  during  July  and 
August  at  New  Salem  State  Park. 
It  is  expected  to  draw  a  quarter 
million  visitors  each  season.  The 
site  of  this  summer  night  play, 
New  Salem  State  Park,  features  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  village 
of  New  Salem  to  a  condition  com- 
parable to  the  1830's  when  Lin- 
coln lived  there. 

Kansas.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  recently  made  a 
45-minute  film  entitled  "Commun- 
ity Recreation"  in  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas, which  will  be  shown  in  Western 
Germany  and  other  countries  as 
part  of  the  Department  of  State's 
program  of  education  for  democ- 
racy. 

Louisiana.  William  W.  Wells, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  State 
Parks  Commission,  reports  that  a 
new  700-acre  park,  Lake  Bistineau 
State  Park,  located  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  State,  has 
been  put  into  operation.  The  fa- 
cilities include  five  vacation  cabins, 
refreshment  stand,  boat  dock,  pic- 
nic area  and  swimming  area. 

Maine.  Several  new  develop- 
ments have  been  completed  in 
Baxter  State  Park,  according  to 
the  December  issue  of  Appalacbia. 
These  include  the  construction  of 
new  roads  and  trails  and  a  new 
camping  area,  the  South  Branch 
Ponds  Campground.  Six  lean-tos 
have  been  built  and  six  more  will 
be  built  this  year.  The  park  now 
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has  five  campgrounds  providing 
shelter  for  over  225  persons,  aside 
from  almost  unlimited  facilities 
for  those  who  bring  tents.  Fees 
have  been  increased  to  the  following 
rates  per  person  per  night:  Bunk- 
house  $1.00,  lean-tos  50  cents, 
tenting  25  cents. 

Montana.  Bridger  Mountain 
State  Park,  a  new  and  undeveloped 
area,  appears  to  be  a  skiing  para- 
dise. According  to  American  Ski 
Annual  and  Skiing  Journal,  1952, 
the  stories  about  this  park  are 
most  alluring — a  vast  ski  area, 
miles  and  miles  of  unlimited  skiing, 
ridges  and  bowls,  most  of  the  area 
is  above  timber  line,  slopes  of  any 
steepness  to  suit  beginners  and 
experts.  The  average  snow  depth 
is  from  six  to  seven  feet  and  skiing 
is  possible  from  November  to  July. 
W.  R.  Rankin,  the  State  Park  Di- 
rector, plans  to  have  this  area 
accessible  before  long. 

New  Hampshire.  Winter  sports 
have  been  booming  this  year  in 
New  England,  with  Mount  Sunapee 
State  Park  and  Franconia  Notch 
State  Reservation  receiving  heavy 
use.  According  to  Sunapee  Snaps, 
a  news  release,  several  ski  races 
were  held  on  the  "Flying  Goose 
Trail"  at  Mount  Sunapee,  while 
Governor  Sherman  Adams  par- 
ticipated in  a  winter  sports  week 
end  at  Franconia  Notch,  site  of 
the  famed  aerial  tramway,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  for  the 
Olympic  Ski  Team. 

New  York.  The  Conservation  De- 
partment, through  its  magazine, 
The  New  York  State  Conservationist, 
has  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  provision  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tion regarding  the  Forest  Preserve 


(Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks) 
which  states  that  these  State-owned 
lands  ".  .  .  shall  be  forever  kept 
as  wild  lands.  They  shall  not  be 
leased,  sold  or  exchanged,  or  be 
taken  by  any  corporation,  public 
or  private,  nor  shall  the  timber 
thereon  be  sold,  removed  or  de- 
stroyed" should  be  changed.  The 
December- January  issue  of  this 
periodical  contains  five  articles  on 
this  subject  "What  is  the  Forest 
Preserve,"  "Question  1 — If  Our 
Objective  is  the  Preservation  of  Our 
Forests,  Are  Forests  Best  Preserved 
by  Prohibiting  Cutting?",  "Ques- 
tion 2 — What  is  Meant  by  'Forever 
Wild'?  Does  it  Suggest  an  Abun- 
dance of  Birds  and  Animals,  and  if 
so,  Does  Our  Present  Management 
Policy  Promote  That  Objective?", 
"Question  3 — Under  This  Policy, 
Are  We  Making  the  Most  of  the 
Potential  Recreation  Value  of  the 
Forest  Preserve?",  and  "Question 
4 — How  Does  the  Present  Manage- 
ment Policy,  as  Prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  Contribute  to  the 
Economic  Needs  of  State  and 
Nation?"  Since  the  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  Parks  are  the  two 
largest  State  Parks  in  the  United 
States  and  since  the  policy  of  wilder- 
ness preservation  is  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  believed  that  every- 
one interested  in  parks  and  conser- 
vation will  want  to  read  these 
articles. 

The  Whiteface  Mountain  Ski 
Center  in  Adirondack  Park  will 
soon  have  a  new  ski  lodge  to  replace 
the  $200,000  lodge  destroyed  by 
fire  last  May.  The  new  lodge  will 
be  of  rustic  design  and  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size.  It  will  con- 
tain a  lounge,  snack  bar,  ski  shop 
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waxing  rooms,  rest  rooms,  ticket 
office,  first  aid  station,  superin- 
tendent's office,  and  sundeck  terrace. 

The  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  announces  that  Sunken 
Meadow  State  Park,  located  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  has  been  nearly 
doubled  in  size  during  the  past  two 
years.  Since  there  are  no  State 
parks  on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island,  between  New  York  City 
and  this  park,  a  distance  of  over 
50  miles,  the  burden  of  supplying 
adequate  State  park  facilities  for 
this  entire  section  must  fall  on  Sunken 
Meadow  State  Park.  This  area  will 
become  easily  accessible  upon  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  Sunken 
Meadow  State  Parkway  northerly 
from  the  Northern  State  Parkway. 

Ohio.  The  Division  of  Parks  has 
begun  to  restore  the  canal  which 
borders  Independence  Dam  State 
Park.  Eventually  it  is  planned  to 
place  a  canal  boat  on  the  seven-mile 
stretch  of  the  canal. 

South  Dakota.  Forestry  and  Parks 
Laws  of  South  Dakota,  a  summary 
of  basic  legislation,  was  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks  in  1950.  Included  is  a 
12-page  section  on  State  and  county 
parks  laws  and  also  the  act  which 
requires  the  cutting  of  timber  in 
Custer  State  Park. 

Tennessee.  Norris  Dam  State 
Park  is  the  newest  addition  to  the 
State  park  system,  having  been  ac- 
quired by  lease  agreement  from  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  De- 
cember, 1951.  This  area,  formerly 
known  as  Norris  Park,  was  started 
in  1937  by  TVA  as  a  demonstration 
park  area.  It  contains  approxi- 
mately 2,800  acres  and  includes  50 
vacation  cabins  as  well  as  a  tea 


room  overlooking  the  lake,  an  over- 
look and  concession  building  near 
the  dam,  a  well-equipped  boat  dock, 
public  picnic  areas,  and  other  fa- 
cilities which  will  afford  a  well- 
rounded  park  program. 

The  first  nature  museum  in 
Tennessee's  State  Park  system  has 
been  opened  in  Shelby  Forest  State 
Park.  In  addition,  a  live  wildlife 
exhibit  of  native  animals  is  being 
planned.  Nature  trails  have  also  been 
built  near  the  museum. 

A  new  publication  has  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration,  University  of  Ten- 
nesee  entitled,  Leisure  Hours:  State 
Administered  Recreational  Fa- 
cilities and  Services  in  Tennessee. 
It  is  a  49-page  multilithed  report 
which  deals  primarily  with  the 
State  park  system.  In  the  chapter 
entitled  "Recreational  Facilities  and 
Programs  Managed  by  the  State," 
each  of  the  State  parks  are  de- 
scribed, the  accommodations  and 
facilities  at  the  parks  are  discussed, 
the  need  for  additional  white  and 
Negro  parks  is  considered  and  the 
administration  of  the  State  park 
system  is  likewise  discussed.  In 
addition,  game  and  fish,  forestry, 
roadside  development,  historic 
shrines  and  regional  library  pro- 
grams are  described.  "State  Ser- 
vices Promoting  Community 
Recreation"  and  "A  Forward  View" 
are  two  additional  chapters  dealing 
with  State  parks  and  recreation. 

Vermont.  According  to  a  news 
release  of  the  Vermont  Forest  Ser- 
vice, total  attendance  in  the  State 
forest  parks  increased  two  percent 
in  1951  over  1950  and  tent  and 
trailer  camping  attendance  in- 
creased 11  percent.  Camping  at- 
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tendance  is  increasing  rapidly  each 
year,  with  a  five  fold  increase  since 
1938  (from  4,011  to  21,159  camper 
days).  The  camping  facilities  are 
being  overtaxed  in  several  of  the 
parks  and  funds  will  be  required 
soon  to  expand  these  facilities. 

The  Nose  Dive  Ski  Trail,  located 
in  Mount  Mansfield  State  Forest, 
has  been  extended  and  improved 
to  make  it  ready  for  the  United 
States  National  Ski  Championships 
to  be  held  here  on  March  22-23. 
Under  present  racing  trail  require- 
ments, this  is  one  of  the  few  eastern 
areas  which  can  compete  with  the 
western  ski  areas  for  the  major  ski 
races. 

Washington.  The  Mount  Spokane 
Lodge  in  Mount  Spokane  State  Park 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on 
January  23,  with  the  loss  of  one 
life.  A  new  addition  to  the  lodge  was 
being  built  at  the  time  which  would 
have  increased  its  capacity  to  16 
private  rooms  and  dormitory  fa- 
cilities for  32  women  and  60  men. 
The  lodge's  addition  would  have 
been  completed  and  open  for  public 
use  in  about  two  more  weeks.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $250,000.  Be- 
cause Mount  Spokane  State  Park  is 
the  largest  and  best  ski  area  in 
eastern  Washington,  Mount  Spo- 
kane Lodge  was  heavily  used  by 
skiers  in  the  winter  season.  John  R. 
Vanderzicht,  Director  of  the  State 
Park  and  Recreation  Commission, 
stated:  "It's  very  disappointing  .  .  . 
the  new  lodge  would  have  brought 
a  new  era  of  skiing  to  the  Inland 
Empire." 

\\  asbington.  The  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  of  Washing- 
ton has  recently  issued  a  28-page 
printed  report  called  Organized 


Camping  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. This  is  the  result  of  a  research 
study  in  which  survey  question- 
naires were  sent  to  258  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  with  207 
returning  the  completed  forms.  This 
report  includes  a  directory  of  or- 
ganized camps  in  the  State,  a  dis- 
cussion of  types  of  camping,  a 
chapter  on  what  groups  camp  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  survey. 

The  Puget  Sound  Park  Study 
Group,  representing  the  State  of 
Washington,  King  County  and  the 
the  City  of  Seattle,  has  recently 
issued  a  brochure  entitled,  Too 
Little!  and  Too  Late!  This  is  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  public  beaches, 
parks  and  parkways  along  Puget 
Sound  in  King  County.  The  Study 
Group's  major  recommendation  is 
that  the  King  County  Planning 
Commission  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  program  for  regional 
parks  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

West  Virginia.  Kermrt  McKeever, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  State  Parks, 
reports  that  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission is  in  the  process  of  pur- 
chasing, with  money  appropriated  by 
the  State  Legislature,  some  700  to 
800  acres  of  land  at  Harpers  Ferry 
for  inclusion  in  the  proposed  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument.  This 
land  will  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram. This  proposed  national  monu- 
ment, which  will  also  include  about 
900  acres  in  Maryland,  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Wisconsin.  According  to  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tion Bulletin,  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission delayed  action  on  the  pro- 
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posed  conservation  youth  camp  at 
Wyalusing  State  Park  because  there 
were  no  State  park  funds  available. 
MAJOR  STATE  LEGISLATION 
ENACTED  IN  1951 

1.  California — The      Legislature, 
by  means  of  a  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion, instructed  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  through  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  to 
jointly  conduct  a  survey  and  submit 
a  comprehensive  report  by  January 
15,  1953  concerning  the  possibility 
of  developing  highway  waysides. 

2.  Delaware — The     State     Park 
Commission   was  given   an   appro- 
priation of  $45,000  by  the  General 
Assembly     for     the     purchase     of 
"Brandywine  Springs,"  formerly  a 
private  resort,  as  a  State  park  and 
was  authorized  to  obtain  the  Trap 
Pond    project    from    the    Federal 
Government  either  by  deed  or  by 
lease.   These  are  the  first  two  areas 
to  be  acquired  by  the  State  Park 
Commission  for  recreational  use. 

2.  Idaho — The  Legislature  en- 
acted a  law  which  ".  .  .  authorizes 
the  State  Board  of  Land  Commis- 
sioners of  Idaho  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  the  United  States 
to  administer  recreation  at  Lake 
Wolcott  and  American  Falls  Reser- 
voirs." This  act  makes  it  possible 
for  the  State  to  cooperate  in  the 
planning,  development  and  operation 
of  the  recreation  facilities  on  these 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs. 

4.  Illinois — The  General  Assem- 
bly transferred  the  Division  of  Parks 
and  Memorials  from  the   Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation. 

5.  New  Hampshire — An  act  of  the 
Legislature    appropriated    $100,000 


for  capital  improvements  and  con- 
solidated into  one  fund  four  (4) 
separate  State  park  funds  which 
resulted  from  last  year's  reorganiza- 
tion. State  parks  did  not  receive  an 
appropriation  for  operation  and 
maintenance  this  year  and  they 
must  obtain  sufficient  revenue  to  be 
self-supporting. 

6.  New  York   The  Conservation 
Law,  as  it  applies  to  the  Adirondack 
Park       (Forest       Preserve),       was 
amended  by  the  State  Legislature 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  storm- 
felled  or  damaged  timber  and  the 
sale  of  logs  that  are  removed,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
safety  (from  forest  fire  hazard)  and 
preservation  of  the  forest  preserve. 
This  act  expires  on  June  30,  1955. 

7.  North  Carolina — The  General 
Assembly    enacted    a    law    which 
states   in   part:  "The   Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development 
.  .  .  shall  not  construct,  maintain, 
operate  or  lease  a  hotel  or  tourist 
inn  in  any  park  over  which  it  has 
jurisdiction." 

8.  Pennsylvania — The     Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission has  been  granted  permission 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  charge 
admission  fees  to  historical  buildings. 

9.  Utah — The   State   Legislature 
enacted    legislation    providing    for 
the    administration,     control     and 
maintenance    of    historical    monu- 
ments and  State  parks.  By  this  act, 
the   old    State    House    and    Camp 
Floyd  were  placed  under  the  Utah 
State   Historical   Society   while   all 
other    historical    monuments    and 
State  parks,  including  those  which 
may  be  acquired  in  the  future,  were 
placed  under  the  Engineering  Com- 


mission. 
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Parks  are  Laboratories 

By  ARTHUR  R.  HARPER,  Field  Naturalist, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  which  was  held  at  Lake 
Hope  in  Ohio  this  past  autumn,  was 
notable  in  many  ways.  For  one 
thing,  most  of  those  present  repre- 
sented the  administrative  personnel 
of  several  types  of  parks  and  in- 
cluded national  parks  as  well  as 
those  of  cities  and  metropolitan 
park  systems.  Discussion  centered 
about  the  theme  of  plans  that 
would  give  all  parks  maximum  value 
to  the  visiting  public.  One  thing 
about  this  discussion  disturbed  me 
sufficiently  that  I  was  prompted  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  the  core  of 
which  will  be  made  apparent  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  those  parks 
were  considered  almost  entirely  as 
recreational  areas.  There  was  much 
discussion  of  furnaces  and  picnic 
tables,  playgrounds,  facilities  for 
swimming,  boating  and  fishing,  also 
hunting  and  so  on.  I  would  be  the 
last  one  to  detract  from  the  im- 
portance of  recreational  facilities 
in  our  parks  but  it  does  seem  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  takes  all 
kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world 
and  there  are  large  numbers  of 
visitors  to  our  parks  who  have  no 
personal  interest  in  any  of  the 
recreational  activities  mentioned 
above. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  professionally  interested 
in  the  nature  sciences  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  amateurs  who 
pursue  the  study  of  these  sciences 
as  a  hobby.  They  are  interested 
in  forest  trees,  wild  flowers,  mosses 


and  lichens.  They  study  rocks  and 
soils;  they  are  students  of  birds, 
insects,  mammals  and  other  forms 
of  wild  life  and  they  make  long 
trips  to  visit  favorable  places  for 
then*  study.  Groups  or  individuals 
of  this  kind  are  a  common  sight  in 
our  parks  and  they  provide  a  type 
of  appreciation  for  our  parks  that 
is  very  high  and  of  great  value  to 
park  administrators. 

My  everyday  work  is  in  our 
schools,  where  I  encourage  the 
development  of  conservation  educa- 
tion, by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Conservation  is  a  pattern  of  human 
behavior  in  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  which 
develops  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  that  supports  us  and 
our  appreciation  of  its  value  to  us — 
and  this  last  appreciation  of  both 
economic  and  aesthetic  values.  A 
good  many  text  books  and  leaflets 
on  Conservation  have  made  their 
appearance  but  I  have  always  felt 
strongly  that  strong  and  guiding 
convictions  concerning  natural  re- 
sources are  never  acquired  until 
the  student  walks  over  our  fields 
and  woodlands  and  actually  sees 
the  things  he  has  been  reading  about. 
It  takes  a  visit  to  a  woodland  to 
really  understand  "the  tree  needs 
the  soil  and  the  soil  needs  the  tree." 

Our  parks  are  natural  labora- 
tories where  the  management  and 
appreciation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources can  best  be  taught  to  pupils, 
teachers  and  to  the  general  public. 
Park  planning  should  include  defi- 
nite educational  projects  that  will 
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attract  and  educate  professional 
and  amateur  naturalists  and  also 
the  general  public.  Many  schools 
now  own  "school  forests"  where 
projects  for  classwork  are  developed. 
Our  park  plans  should  include 
nature  trails,  museums,  forestry 
plantings,  soil  conservation  projects 
and  other  similar  activities  that 
will  make  them  a  "school  forest" 
for  every  school  for  miles  around. 
If  the  park  includes  fishing  facilities, 
every  visiting  fisherman  should  learn 
what  is  involved  in  creating  and 
managing  a  body  of  water  that  will 
produce  fish. 

Another  aspect  to  this  educational 
project  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
public  often  abuses  park  facilities 
andjwe  might  include  his  abuse  of 
natural  resources  outside  the  parks. 
Vandalism,  fires  caused  by  careless 
visitors,  wanton  destruction  of  all 
kinds  are  topics  that  park  admin- 
istrators alternately  weep  and  cuss 
about.  Laws,  regulations,  penalties, 
policing  and  similar  methods  are 


the  most  expensive  and  least  ef- 
fective ways  of  solving  these  prob- 
lems. No  law  ever  gets  any  farther 
than  public  opinion  carries  it.  Our 
greatest  hope  for  the  solution  of 
these  evils  lies  in  public  education 
that  shapes  public  opinion. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  I  do  not 
say  that  recreation  is  over-stressed 
in  our  parks.  I  merely  suggest 
that  the  educational  potentialities 
of  our  parks  are  badly  under- 
stressed.  Our  parks  provide  un- 
surpassed temples  of  recreation  for 
all  those  who  love  recreation.  Let's 
make  the  parks  glorious  temples  of 
recreation  but,  at  the  same  time,  let 
us  made  them  temples  of  learning, 
not  only  for  those  who  visit  them 
with  knowledge  as  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  visit,  but  to  every  one 
who  visits  the  park  for  any  purpose. 
It  will  bring  new  grandeur  to  the 
park  and  at  the  same  time  help 
those  who  administer  the  parks 
in  the  numerous  and  vexatious 
problems  that  beset  them. 


COORDINATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Alfred  D.  Stefferud.  The  Regional 
Highway  Planning  Committee,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Harrison,  was  rep- 
resented by  Messrs.  George  N. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  K.  G.  Me  Wane,  Warren 
Adams,  George  Marple  and  Col. 
Ohio  Knox.  From  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  came  H.  J.  Spelman 
and  from  the  Virginia  Highway 
Commission  Messrs.  C.  S.  Mullen 
and  Burton  Marye.  From  the 
Maryland  State  Planning  Com- 
mission came  Mr.  I.  Alvin  Pasarew, 


Director,  and  Dr.  Carl  B.  Swisher. 
The  Federal  Agencies  were  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  George  Hansen 
and  Bob  Wood  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Mr.  L.  L.  Hunter  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Service,  Thomas 
C.  Vint,  Edward  J.  Kelly  and 
Harry  Thompson  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Greens- 
felder  and  Miss  Harlean  James 
completed  the  list.  Major  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  3d,  President  of  the 
Association,  presided. 
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Contribution  of  State  Parks 
to  the  Defense  Program 

A  Symposium  given  at  the  31st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  Lake  Hope  State  Park,  Oct.  8-12,  1951 


IN  THE  EAST — Russell  B.  Tobey, 
Director  of  Recreation,  Forestry 
and  Recreation  Department,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

To  cover  this  subject  it  was  de- 
sirable to  obtain  information  from 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent 
not  only  to  each  of  the  state  park 
administrators,  but  as  well  to  the 
civilian  defense  agencies.  Without 
drawing  conclusions,  the  responses 
may  be  indicated  as  follows: 

The  contribution  of  state  parks 
to  civil  defense  in  the  combined 
opinions  expressed  by  civil  defense 
directors  is  (1)  Their  value  as  a 
refuge  for  civilian  population  in 
time  of  disaster,  (2)  as  a  rendezvous 
point  for  mobile  disaster  units. 
None  of  these  responses  indicated 
that  plans  for  the  use  of  these  parks 
have  been  thoroughly  considered 
nor  that  any  of  the  State  Park 
authorities  have  been  brought  ac- 
tively into  the  planning  for  such  use. 
I  should  not  wish  to  draw  unfair 
conclusions  as  to  the  integration  of 
State  Parks  into  the  defense  pro- 
gram, for,  after  all,  four  responses 
from  Civil  Defense  Agencies  in 
twenty-four  States  are  hardly  con- 
clusive. 

In  the  dozen  responses  from 
State  Park  administrators  there 
was  at  the  outset  one  rather  com- 
mon observation — they,  the  State 
Park  officials,  have  not  been  called 
upon  actively  to  participate  in 
exploring  the  potential  value  of 


State  Parks  in  defense.  Such  phrases 
as  "we  have  not  entered  into  the 
program  directly";  "do  not  have 
immediate  plans";  "Have  not  been 
requested";  "We  have  no  set-up 
with  Civil  Defense",  predominated 
the  responses.  One  response  stated 
— "We  have  been  tied  in  very  closely 
with  Civil  Defense."  In  all  re- 
sponses, State  Park  administrators 
expressed  their  willingness  and  often 
their  desire  to  contribute  in  every 
way  and  cooperate  with  the  agen- 
cies charged  with  responsibility 
to  develop  civil  defense  programs. 
It  would  appear  that  park  personnel 
are  aware  of  the  part  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  play  and  in  fact 
even  envisioned  ways  and  means 
of  playing  this  part.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  when  called  upon 
they  are  not  only  willing  but  quite 
ready  to  participate. 

Several  States  indicated  a  heavy 
influx  of  military  personnel  in  uni- 
forms using  the  State  Park  facilities 
and  thus  have  been  somewhat  in- 
volved in  policies  to  be  extended  to 
this  group.  Several  States,  includ- 
ing our  own,  hold  that  such  park  use 
is  part  of  the  public's  use  and  does 
not  require  special  privileges  to  be 
extended  to  individuals. 

Three  or  four  States  indicated 
present  or  contemplated  use  of 
State  Park  property  for  military 
maneuvers,  bivouacs,  and  the  like. 
In  one  State  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  negotiating  to  re-acquire  a 
portion  of  a  tract  for  military  use. 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  general 
concern  with  regard  to  this  use,  but 
one  State  has  set  up  a  policy  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  its  State  Parks 
for  military  purposes.  State  Parks 
can  provide  for  those  on  leave  and 
those  in  active  service  opportunities 
for  relaxation  and  re-creation  of 
values.  It  is  summarized  by  the 
belief  that  State  Park  administra- 
tors in  a  democracy  have  a  sacred 
obligation  to  preserve  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  State  Park  areas  for  use 
of  all  people. 

States  whose  parks  are  located 
near  industrial  areas  were  quick  to 
recognize  and  voice  their  high  ap- 
praisal of  the  value  of  parks  to  the 
welfare  and  wellbeing  of  industrial 
workers  connected  with  the  defense 
effort.  Among  the  factors  noted  are 
the  increased  use  of  parks  for  relief 
from  industrial  atmosphere,  relaxa- 
tion of  mind,  and  strengthening  of 
body.  In  one  State  this  use  was  so 
heavy  as  to  promote  sponsorship  of 
a  park  expansion  program  with  a 
view  to  serve  particularly  the  needs 
of  industrial  workers.  The  thought 
was  developed  that  it  was  becoming 
essential  that  State  Park  and  Civil 
Defense  organizations  work  jointly 
toward  advance  planning  to  provide 
parks  essential  for  industrial  workers. 

It  was  observed  that  industrial 
workers  had  hardly  recovered  from 
the  tremendous  working  pressure 
of  World  War  II  when  present 
needs  for  defense  projected  them 
into  even  greater  efforts.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  observation  need  be 
confined  only  to  industrial  workers, 
for  all  of  us  are  in  the  category  of 
defense  workers. 

Many  park  administrators  men- 
tioned the  greater  amount  of  pa- 


tronage in  the  recent  past  and  as 
well  the  importance  of  parks  in  the 
need  of  recreation  of  all  peoples  in 
time  of  distress  and  I  would  like  to 
concur  in  the  suggestion  made  and 
leave  it  as  a  challenging  thought — 
it  appears  essential  for  us  park 
people,  together  with  defense  agen- 
cies, to  appraise  the  value  of  State 
Parks  as  a  civilian,  military,  and 
emergency  aid;  that  we  may  con- 
tribute fully  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  we  face. 

IN  THE  MIDWEST — Abner  Gwinn, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  State  Park 
Board,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
The  consensus  held  by  Mid-west 
State  Park  Administrators  on  this 
subject  is  not  unanimous,  but  the 
pattern  is  rather  uniform.  The  role 
of  State  Parks  in  mobilization  for 
defense  has  to  be  considered  from 
the  civilian  and  military  viewpoint 
and  also,  in  the  extreme,  in  the 
light  of  enemy  attack  and  disasters. 
First  in  importance  is  the  size  of 
these  publicly  owned  lands  which 
have  been  preserved  with  their 
natural  resources.  Their  potential 
points  to  the  wisdom  in  policies 
which  will  not  dissipate  and  weaken 
this  value.  Actual  necessities  and 
the  possibility  of  damaging  use  need 
to  be  given  close  consideration  in 
opening  Park  Areas  for  defense  work, 
and  if  such  use  is  decided  upon 
there  should  be  adequate  controls. 
This  concept  is  considered  to  be 
important  both  from  a  civil  and 
military  standpoint,  because  of  per- 
sonal interests  in  conservation. 

State  Park  Organizations  can  be 
fitted  into  over-all  Civilian  Defense 
Planning  by  virtue  of  their  trained 
personnel,  equipment  and  facilities. 
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As  possible  dispersal  areas,  housing 
and  feeding  areas,  and  for  training 
areas,  etc.,  the  parks  could  make  a 
contribution.  The  State  Park  Admin- 
istrations should,  therefore,  be  rep- 
resented on  State  Inter-agency  com- 
mittees or  boards  established  to 
carry  out  defense  efforts. 

The  value  of  recreation  to  all 
civilians  and  also  to  the  military 
cannot  be  evaluated,  but  it  is  im- 
portant and  the  role  of  State  Parks 
should  be  given  a  high  rating,  for 
recreation  can  relieve  tensions 
which,  if  kept  controlled,  will  help 
to  keep  the  Nation  strong. 

The  military  can  be  aided  by 
continued  good  operation  of  park 
facilities  which  will  provide  recrea- 
tion of  a  valuable  nature  now  and 
when  army  service  ends. 

Bivouacs,  survival  training  and 
even  maneuvers  for  smaller  outfits 
can  be  permitted  for  regular  army 
or  guard  units  if  these  will  not  be  of 
lasting  harm  to  the  park  areas. 

The  role  of  State  Parks,  along 
with  other  publicly  owned  areas, 
can  be  a  helpful  one  to  the  National 
Defense  Program.  The  Mid-west 
States  are  actively  engaged  in  de- 
fense activities  and  planning.  Park 
departments  responsible  for  the 
State  Parks  are  all  conscious  of 
their  role  in  this  program. 

IN   THE   WEST — Earl    P.    Hanson, 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Sacramento,  California. 
The  State  of  California  through 
its  State  Park  Commission  issued  a 
mimeographed  Report  and  Recom- 
mendation for  Cooperation  with  the 
State  Civil  Defense  Program.   This 
information  was  compiled  and  recom- 


mendations were  made  as  a  first 
submission  proposing  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  State  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  in  a  state-wide 
coordinated  civil  defense  program 
and  co-operating  with  the  State 
Central  Council.  At  a  meeting  of 
defense  members  representing  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  it  was  sug- 
gested and  generally  conceded  that 
the  most  prominent  part  the  Cali- 
fornia Division  of  State  Parks  could 
play  in  a  well  coordinated  civil 
defense  program  would  be  to  estab- 
lish the  many  park  units  of  the  park 
system  as  receiving  centers  for 
refugees  and  evacuees  in  the  case 
of  major  disaster. 

Also,  the  report  stated  that  the 
Division  could  offer  the  most  as- 
sistance through  the  establishment 
of  such  a  plan  due  to  the  strategic 
locations  of  the  various  park  units, 
the  areas  available  for  tent  colonies, 
necessary  utilities  and  facilities 
available,  and  knowing  that  a  well 
trained  staff  is  constantly  on  duty 
in  all  these  units  and  conversant 
with  the  problems  of  administering 
to  large  groups  of  people. 

A  unit  description  of  each  state 
park  for  the  State  Civil  Defense 
Plan  is  included  in  the  Report. 

The  types  of  uses  of  State  Parks 
in  the  West  for  cooperation  in  Civil 
Defense  include  under  military  aid: 
aircraft  warning;  communications; 
retreats;  training  to  include  moun- 
tain climbing  and  skiing;  bivouacs. 
Under  civilian  use,  the  Parks  would 
provide  emergency  use  for  aircraft 
warning,  communications,  evacua- 
tion, and  regular  use  as  havens  of 
rest  and  for  educational  benefit, 
also  incidental  and  strategic  uses. 
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The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks, 
was  held  in  Washington,  January  17, 
in  the  Union  Trust  Building.  Thom- 
as Morse,  Chairman  of  the  Screen- 
ing Committee  for  the  new  Park 
Practice  Handbook  reported  prog- 
ress in  selection  of  material  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  spring  as  the  first 
installment  for  the  loose-leaf  holders. 
Orders  for  the  Handbook  are  coming 
in  very  well,  at  $10  from  the  public 
and  $7  from  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Plans  for  the  Yearbook  on 
Park  and  Recreation  Progress  to  be 
issued  in  1952  were  discussed. 

Kenneth  Gougill,  Chairman  of 
the  Membership  Committee  re- 
ported 170  new  members  during 
1951.  Ohio  led  with  39,  followed  by 
Indiana  with  21  and  the  State  of 
Washington  with  20.  Reports  were 
also  received  from  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  and  the  Committee 
on  Publications. 

The  Board  lunched  with  members 


of  the  National  Park  Service  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Present  at  the  Board  Meeting  were : 
Tom  Wallace,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Frank  D.  Quinn,  President, 
Arthur  E.  Elmer,  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, Kenneth  R.  Cougill,  Harold 
J.  Dyer  and  Mrs.  Dyer,  James  F. 
Evans,  Thomas  W.  Morse,  Mrs. 
Ruth  E.  Peeler,  Lewis  G.  Scoggin, 
Russell  B.  Tobey,  Harold  S.  Wag- 
ner, William  W.  Wells,  Conrad 
L.  Wirth,  Harlean  James  and  Dora 
Padgett.  Guests  from  the  National 
Park  Service  attended  the  afternoon 
session — Ben  H.  Thompson,  George 
L.  Collins,  Sidney  Kennedy,  and 
Dr.  Aubrey  Neasham.  E.  P.  Rom- 
illy  of  the  Cook  County  Forest 
Preserve,  who  was  in  town  for  the 
Screening  Committee,  also  attended 
the  Board  sessions. 

On  the  evening  of  January  17  the 
State  Park  Board  Members  and  the 
Civic  Association  Board  Members 
joined  in  a  Buffet  Supper  at  the 
home  of  Harlean  James. 


Tiles  for  Sale! 


The  First  Edition  of  the  Tile 
Map  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  a  replica  of  the  Hand- 
kerchief Map  printed  in  1933,  has 
been  sold  out.  A  Second  Edition 
is  now  available.  This  is  a  glossy 
black  tile  on  heat-resisting  pyra- 
glass,  useful  as  well  as  decorative. 
The  1933  Handkerchief  Map  is  out 
of  print  and  the  Tile  Map  is  now 
taking  its  place  as  a  collector's 
item.  The  Design  of  the  original 


Handkerchief  Map  was  inspired 
by  a  rare  cloth  map  sold  about  1792 
in  connection  with  the  auction  of 
lots  in  the  "new  Federal  Town." 
The  design  of  the  Handkerchief 
Map  and  Tile  was  made  by 
Mildred  Burrage.  Price  is  $2.50, 
or  5  for  $10.  Tiles  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  National  Capital,  901 
Union  Trust  Building,  Washington 
5,  D.  C. 
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East  Bay  Regional  Park's  Nature  Program 

By  RICHARD  E.  WALPOLE,  General  Manager, 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  District 


The  East  Bay  Regional  Park 
District,  8,000  acres  of  recreational 
land,  lies  in  the  hills  back  of  the 
cities  of  the  East  Bay.  These  cities 
which  make  up  the  East  Bay  Re- 
gional Park  District  are  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  Alameda,  Piedmont,  Al- 
bany, Emeryville,  and  San  Leandro. 
The  recreational  features  of  their 
land  have  been  enjoyed  by  millions 
since  the  park  district  was  formed 
in  1934.  Today  the  Regional  Parks 
are  making  a  conscientious  effort 
to  give  to  the  people  some  of  the 
things  which  civilization  is  taking 
from  them.  Man's  ancestors  were 
children  of  nature.  But  today  it  is 
a  different  story.  Man  is  now  a 
specialist,  living  and  working  in  a 
highly  complicated  and  nerve-twist- 
ing industrial  civilization;  and  he 
takes  only  a  very  few  things  directly 
from  nature.  Outdoor  recreation 
is  one  of  them. 

In  Tilden  Regional  Park,  a  2,300- 
acre  park  that  is  a  chain  in  the 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  system,  is 
located  an  old  Army  camp  that 
served,  before  the  war,  as  a  C.C.C. 
camp.  Surrounding  this  old  camp 
are  about  700  acres  of  semi-wild 
land  which  for  years  have  been 
restricted  against  the  public.  Re- 
cently it  reverted  to  the  Parks 
and  today  has  become  the  Tilden 
Nature  Area.  A  nature  appreciation 
program  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
that  area,  based  on  the  thinking 
that  the  wild  animals  and  plants 
also  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
life  and  should  receive  full  credit 
for  the  work  they  are  doing.  An 


attempt  is  made  to  show  that  each 
plant  or  animal  does  not  live  by 
itself,  but  that  they  are  inter- 
related— the  action  of  one  affecting 
the  action  of  the  others. 

In  the  beginning  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  East  Bay  Regional 
Park  District,  Robert  Sibley,  Presi- 
dent, Leroy  Goodrich,  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Thomas  J.  Roberts,  Secretary, 
John  A.  MacDonald,  and  Milton 
C.  Godfrey,  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  program  must  be  experi- 
mental in  nature  and  carried  on 
with  a  very  small  financial  outlay. 
Also  that  the  policy  should  be  to 
do  that  which  lay  at  hand  and  is 
clearly  needed  rather  than  spend 
too  much  time  on  the  making  of 
plans  far  into  the  future  that  might 
be  outmoded  before  completed. 

Recreational  programs  are  many 
and  varied.  A  good  program  based 
on  nature  activity  should  have  at 
least  three  basic  factors:  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  satisfaction. 
But  what  seems  just  as  important 
is  the  fact  that  any  recreational 
activity  must  give  immediate  re- 
sults to  those  taking  part  in  it. 
Tilden  Nature  Area  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  the  fall  of  1949, 
and  at  once  people  began  to  use 
the  area.  At  first  it  was  curiosity 
that  brought  the  people  in.  They 
wanted  to  see  what  was  here.  For 
many  years  it  had  been  posted  with 
"Keep  Out"  signs.  Curiosity  is  an 
over-powering  thing.  Then  came 
the  organized  groups  and  the  in- 
dividual visitors  or  perhaps  family 
groups.  Gradually  the  area  was 
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being  used  every  day  by  the  people 
of  the  community.  The  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  other  organ- 
ized groups  not  only  began  using 
the  area  for  their  programs,  but 
also  began  making  use  of  the  Nat- 
uralist who  is  stationed  in  the  area. 
In  addition  to  the  people  of  the 
community,  middle  aged  and  older 
people  are  in  increasing  numbers 
strolling  along  the  trails  or  watching 
birds,  or  perhaps  sitting  by  the  side 
of  the  little  lake  watching  the 
ducks.  The  one-half  mile  trail 
leading  from  the  parking  lot  to 
the  lake  is  used  constantly  by  all 
age  groups.  In  selecting  a  man  to 
act  as  Naturalist  and  supervise  the 
Nature  program  in  the  area,  the 
Regional  Parks  were  extremely  for- 
tunate in  having  in  their  employ- 
ment a  man  who  fitted  the  bill  to  a 
"T,"  Jack  Parker,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  own  love  of  nature,  had 
spent  considerable  time  working 
with  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Forestry 
Service — a  man  whose  own  love 
of  nature  went  into  making  up  one 
of  the  greatest  requirements  for 
the  position.  Moving  into  the  area 
and  taking  over  one  of  the  old  Army 
buildings  as  a  home,  Jack  Parker 
immediately  went  to  work;  and 
he  made  it  his  first  job  to  fit  one  of 
the  old  Army  buildings  into  a  field 
museum,  nothing  fancy — just  a 
collection  of  birds,  mammals,  in- 
sects, reptiles,  and  rocks  native 
to  the  Berkeley  hills.  These  things 
Mr.  Parker  placed  where  people 
could  get  a  good  look  at  them  even 
pick  them  up  if  they  wanted  to  do 
so.  Another  building  he  converted 
into  a  recreational  hall.  About 


150  people  can  be  accommodated 
here.  They  can  hold  a  lecture  in 
the  hall,  push  the  chairs  back  and 
dance,  or  place  tables  on  the  floor 
for  a  supper.  Outside  the  door  is  a 
fire  circle  with  log  seats  which  is  in 
constant  use  during  nice  weather 
for  outdoor  meetings  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1950,  a  baby  deer  was  orphaned  by 
accident.  This  deer  was  raised  on  a 
bottle  and  today  is  a  favorite  at- 
traction around  the  museum.  Ap- 
proximately every  youngster  in  the 
Bay  Area  knows  about  Toni,  the 
little  deer.  A  baby  raccoon  has  also 
been  raised  as  a  pet  by  bottle,  but 
he  is  not  nearly  as  well  off  as  Toni 
for  he  goes  off  and  sleeps  in  the  day- 
time and  only  comes  out  after  dark. 
He  and  Toni  work  a  day  shift  and 
night  shift  proposition.  In  addition  to 
the  animals  which  are  pets,  the  woods 
in  the  area  are  teeming  with  wild 
life  from  deer  down  to  meadow  mice. 

The  public  schools  have  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  parks  which 
permits  them  to  bring  two  classes 
of  youngsters,  five  days  a  week  to 
the  area  by  bus  for  nature  study. 
About  8,000  youngsters  per  year 
are  thus  able  to  use  the  area  as  an 
outdoor  laboratory  for  natural  his- 
tory or  biology  studies.  Besides 
these  many  uses,  the  Regional 
Parks  sponsor  a  nature  program 
available  to  the  youngsters  in  the 
community  without  cost. 

Our  recreational  program  is  based 
on  nature  activities  conducted  by 
the  East  Bay  Regional  Parks.  The 
people  of  the  community  appar- 
ently like  it;  the  Park  Directors 
seem  highly  pleased;  and  the  young- 
sters are  enthusiastic. 
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Pushing  on  with  Sydney  Town  Plan 

By  CECIL  SLOCOMBE,  Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau 


The  Sydney,  Australia, 
(£A5,000,000  £1  =  2.84)  city  and 
suburban  improvement  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  New  South  Wales 
State  Parliament  in  the  middle  of 
1951  and  is  now  being  put  into 
force  with  the  backing  of  law  behind 
it. 

Forty  municipal  councils  banded 
together  into  one  authority  will 
cany  out  the  Sydney  town  planning 
scheme,  which  is  considered  unique 
because  no  other  similar  scheme  has 
yet  been  implemented  where  a 
large  number  of  bodies  have  set  up 
their  own  joint  authority.  Further, 
in  most  similar  town  planning 
schemes,  the  controlling  body  acts 
in  advisory  capacity,  not  as  a  legal 
force. 

The  New  South  Wales  legislation 
is  based  on  the  amended  version  of 
Britain's  1932  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act.  Most  of  the 
£A5,000,000  cost  immediately  en- 
visaged will  be  used  in  acquiring 
land  to  be  reserved  indefinitely  for 
roads,  railways  and  other  uses. 

Sydney  is  Australia's  biggest  city, 
main  port,  international  airlines 
terminal  and  a  great  industrial  and 
cultural  centre.  At  June,  1951, 
the  population  of  the  Sydney  urban 
area  was  about  1,700,000  and  the 
population  of  Cumberland  County, 
1,850,000  in  the  roughly  1,000,000 
acres  embraced  by  the  plan. 

The  plan  is  based  on  an  assumed 
increase  in  the  overall  population  of 
the  area  to  2,225,000  by  the  year 
1972.  On  present  indications  this 
estimate  is  conservative,  but  au- 
thorities are  trying  to  encourage 


decentralisation  and  hope  that  pop- 
ulation growth  will  be  no  greater 
than  about  400,000  in  the  next  20 
years. 

Sydney  was  founded  163  years 
ago,  but  no  cohesive  planning  was 
attempted  until  1945,  when  the 
State  Government  passed  legislation 
setting  up  a  town  planning  frame- 
work for  Sydney,  Newcastle  and 
other  cities  and  towns  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  first  concrete 
result  from  this  move  was  produc- 
tion of  a  "master  plan"  covering 
Sydney  and  environs.  It  is  this 
"master  plan"  which  has  been 
approved,  with  modifications,  by 
New  South  Wales  State  Parliament. 

The  Cumberland  County  Council, 
the  State's  principal  planning  au- 
thority, points  out  that  despite  its 
magnificent  setting,  general  high 
standards  of  development  and  all- 
round  prosperity,  the  county  suffers 
many  defects,  the  worst  being: 
Undesirable  concentration  of  em- 
ployment in  the  city  of  Sydney, 
causing  a  burden  on  transport 
facilities;  traffic  congestion  in  city 
and  suburbs;  and  residential  de- 
velopment, lacking  amenities  and 
open  space,  spread  out  indiscrimi- 
nately over  extensive  areas,  without 
proper  relation  to  employment  and 
other  factors. 

These  and  other  defects  will  be 
remedied  over  the  years.  One  of  the 
more  important  positive  features  of 
the  scheme  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  green  belt  around  the 
urban  development  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  green  belt  will 
provide  a  distinct,  permanent  line 
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between  town  and  country,  and 
retain  some  portion  of  the  county  at 
a  higher  standard  of  rural  develop- 
ment within  easy  reach.  The  belt  is 
to  contain  farms,  forests  and  rural 
institutions. 

Provision  is  being  made  for  a 
standard  of  10  acres  of  recreation 
space  for  every  1,000  of  population, 
not  including  national  parks  and 
beaches.  There  are  already  90,000 
acres  of  national  park  and  more  than 
50  miles  of  public  beach  in  the 
planning  zone.  Sydney  thus  will 
always  be  in  the  forefront  among 
Australian  cities  where  recreation 
space  is  concerned.  It  has  been 
decided  that  built-up  areas  will 
not  be  taken  over  for  recreation 
areas  and  foreshore  improvements. 

Where  landholders  dispute  ac- 
quisition terms  offered  by  the  Cum- 
berland County,  final  decision  will 
rest  with  an  independent  tribunal, 
the  New  South  Wales  Land  and 
Valuation  Court.  The  planning 
scheme  is  being  financed  on  the 
basis  that  half  the  money  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  Cumberland  County 
member  councils  and  half  is  to  be 
provided  by  the  New  South  Wales 
State  Treasury. 

Apart  from  the  overall  scheme, 
each  of  the  40  councils  in  the  Cum- 
berland County  is  also  expected  to 
prepare  a  more  detailed  plan  for  its 
own  section.  A  good  example  is 
Penrith  Council's  sub-plan  (ap- 
proved by  the  planning  authority) 
for  a  60,000  -  population  satellite 
city  on  the  Great  Western  Highway 
and  western  railroad  close  to  the 
metropolitan  area.  This  city  will 
absorb  the  industrial  town  of  St. 
Mary's  and  the  river  town  of 
Penrith,  which  at  present  have  a 


combined  population  of  8,000.  The 
resulting  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry and  housing  will  have  an  im- 
portant impact  on  Sydney's  economy. 

Eight  new  national  and  regional 
roads  are  to  be  built.  The  major 
arterial  roads  will  be  "express  ways," 
protected  from  intersecting  traffic. 
For  safety  reasons,  they  will  by- 
pass residential  and  shopping  cen- 
tres. The  cost  of  such  features  as 
the  "express  ways,"  new  railway 
tracks  and  housing  settlements  will 
not  be  met  by  the  planning  authori- 
ty, but  will  come  from  the  normal 
funds  of  Government  departments 
controlling  road  transport,  railways 
and  housing. 

Currently  with  the  Cumberland 
plan  for  Sydney,  two  other  im- 
portant planning  schemes  are  in 
progress.  They  are  the  Northum- 
berland Authority's  plan  for  the 
coal  and  steel  city  of  Newcastle, 
100  miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  the 
Illawarra  Authority's  scheme  for 
the  WoIIongong-Port  Kembla  In- 
dustrial and  port  area,  50  miles 
south  of  Sydney.  Both  schemes  are 
being  conducted  along  similar  lines 
to  the  plan  for  Sydney,  and  are 
being  financed  separately. 

In  her  town  planning  schemes, 
Australia  has  laid  down  a  framework 
based  on  the  best  modern  practice 
and  adapted  to  local  needs.  Town 
planning  in  Australia  has  received  a 
fillip  in  the  form  of  a  grant  of 
£A1,750  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  National  Development  to  the 
University  of  Sydney  for  research. 
The  research  will  be  conducted  by  a 
staff  under  Professor  Denis  Winston, 
Professor  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  in  the  University,  and  will 
take  until  late  1952  to  complete. 
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The  Report  on  Expressways  for 
Greater  Kansas  City,  prepared  by  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  City  Plan  Commission 
for  the  Missouri  State  Highway  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
on  the  face  of  it,  would  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  the  coordination  of  agencies 
concerned  which  we  have  been  advo- 
cating. In  a  letter  to  C.  W.  Brown, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Missouri  State 
Highway  Department,  Philip  E.  Giessal, 
Chief  Planning  Engineer  of  the  City 
Plan  Commission,  explains  that  the 
Report  "represents  the  combined  think- 
ing and  cooperative  work  of  all  city, 
state  and  Federal  highway  planning 
agencies  in  the  area  and  culminates 
the  efforts  of  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
Interregional  Highway  Committee," 
originally  formed  in  November,  1943, 
to  review  and  coordinate  the  expressway 
studies.  The  many  independent  studies 
made  by  the  two  cities  and  States  were 
reviewed,  with  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  is 
stated  that  "the  Highway  Engineer  and 
City  Planner  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether on  this  assignment.  The  special 
staff  of  the  City  Plan  Commission  has 
coordinated  the  expressways  with  other 
master  planning  programs  of  the  cities 
in  the  Metropolitan  Area  and  has  had 
the  close  supervision  and  guidance  of 
highway  engineers  of  the  Missouri 
State  Highway  Department." 

The  Kansas  City  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict as  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  1940,  is  forecast  to  have 
a  1970  population  of  875,000,  most  of 
which  would  reside  in  the  Greater 
Kansas  City  urban  area.  In  the  pro- 
posed system  of  expressways  to  alleviate 
present  traffic  congestion  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  increased  traffic 
forecast,  there  would  be  three  National 
Interstate  Highway  routes  converging 
on  or  passing  around  the  central  Busi- 
ness District,  the  largest  generator  of 
traffic  in  the  area,  which  would  be 
circled  with  a  freeway  loop.  There 
would  be  other  radial  freeways  and  a 
second  intercity  connection  to  Kansas 


City,  Kansas,  via  a  Crosstown  Free- 
way, and  two  semi-limited  access  ex- 
pressways. 

All  trips  not  assigned  to  expressways 
are  projected  on  thoroughfares.  If 
completed  by  1970  a  total  of  426  million 
vehicle  miles  would  be  driven  on  the 
expressway  system  annually  in  Greater 
Kansas  City.  Four  stages  of  construc- 
tion are  suggested  to  bring  the  costs 
within  funds  available. 

The  Report  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  maps,  graphs  and  tables.  It  un- 
doubtedly contains  the  basic  informa- 
tion needed  for  this  and  other  future 
plans  for  the  area. 


The  XXIst  International  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  September  20 
to  27,  1952.  The  Congress  will  be 
devoted  to  the  following  main  themes: 
Urban  Land  Policy;  Relation  of  Dwell- 
ing Type  and  Plan  to  Layout  of  Resi- 
dential Quarter;  Housing  in  Tropical 
Climates;  and  Long-term  Reconstruc- 
tion. Local  visits  to  places  of  interest 
and  receptions  will  be  organized  during 
the  Congress.  A  post-congress  tour 
through  Portugal  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Conference  is  being  planned. 


Tom  Wallace  visited  South  America 
last  year  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Press  Association  at  Mon- 
tevideo. He  wrote  a  series  of  four  ar- 
ticles for  the  Louisville  Times.  Mr. 
Wallace  made  many  interesting  obser- 
vations and  we  quote  a  few  of  the 
pertinent  ones.  "My  view  of  Rio  is  that 
it  might  cause  an  artist  to  fancy  himself 
in  Paradise  and  might  cause  a  planner 
and  zoner  to  believe  himself  in  Hell." 
"Rio  has  some  lovely  parks,  a  botanical 
garden  and  numerous  suave  beaches 
within  coves,  as  well  as  the  magnificent 
surf  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Copoca- 
bana.  It  boasts  exemplary  modern 
office  buildings,  including  the  Press 
Building  which  is  the  most  modern  and 
de  luxe  press  building  in  the  world." 
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"Rio  is  marvellous,  but  it  is  high  time 
for  the  Cariocas  to  take  planning  and 
zoning  as  seriously  as  they  take  Rio." 


Tsuysii  Tamura,  Chairman  of  the 
Japanese  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Parks  Association  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  at  Kasumi-ga- 
seki,  Tokyo,  Japan,  writes  of  a  volume, 
"The  National  Parks  of  Japan"  which 
has  been  especially  published  for  dis- 
tribution to  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  national  park  ordinance  of  Japan. 
A  copy,  in  Japanese  of  course,  is  in  the 
library  of  the  National  Park  Service 
at  Washington  for  reference.  The 
National  Park  law  in  Japan  was  set  up 
Oct.  1,  1931,  and  took  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  United  States  as  a 
pattern.  The  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion of  Japan  has  held  national  park 
exhibitions  of  photographs,  and  a 
"prize  contest"  has  been  completed. 
The  prize  winning  pictures  will  be 
used  in  a  National  Parks  Album.  The 
Association  issues  a  monthly  magazine, 
"National  Parks." 


"New  Towns  for  Alaska"  by  Victor 
Rischer,  Town-site  Planner,  Region 
VII  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
appears  in  Our  Public  Lands,  January, 
1952.  The  Bureau's  functions  in  town 
planning  are  limited  to  designing  the 
pattern,  surveying  the  streets,  blocks 
and  lots  and  disposing  of  the  land. 
Because  of  lack  of  zoning  authority 
the  lot  sold  for  a  home  today  may 
later  be  used  for  a  place  of  business.  To 
aid  in  locating  new  towns,  the  territory 
is  being  studied  with  a  view  toward 
anticipating  where  communities  may 
develop.  A  basic  town  pattern  is  being 
prepared  for  such  areas. 

The  Bureau  is  not  only  assisting  at 
the  birth  of  new  cities  in  Alaska  but  it 
also  has  the  responsibility  of  managing 
the  trustee  town  site  program  through 
which  established  communities  are  sur- 
veyed and  the  inhabitants  granted  title 
to  the  land  they  already  occupy.  The 
majority  of  existing  Alaska  towns  have 


gone  or  are  going  through  this  patenting 
process. 

Tok  is  a  brand  new  town  site  laid 
out  by  the  Bureau  along  the  Alaska 
Highway.  With  broad  streets  and  a 
strategic  location,  Tok  may  in  time 
become  a  mecca  for  travelers  and  a 
prosperous  shopping  center.  At  a  re- 
cent town-site  sale,  101  lots  sold  for 
$11,685. 

Government  participation  in  the 
planning  of  Alaska  towns  is  nothing 
new  under  the  northern  sun.  The  first 
towns  created  by  the  Government  ac- 
companied the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  in  the  years  following  1915. 
Although  these  towns  are  scarcely 
notable  examples  of  modern  town 
planning,  what  planning  is  done  is  far 
above  the  pattern  achieved  in  the 
haphazard  growth  of  other  Alaskan 
cities. 

Other  towns  are  Glenallen  and  Buffalo 
Center,  between  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks. A  plan  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted for  Cantwell  on  the  Paxson- 
McKinley  Highway,  now  under  con- 
struction. 

The  only  land-use  reservations  made 
in  the  town-site  plats  as  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  are  for  public  uses  —  Federal, 
Territorial,  municipal,  school,  park  and 
cemetery  reserves. 


Governor  Dewey's  annual  message  to 
the  New  York  Legislature  is  particularly 
important  in  what  he  has  to  say  about 
the  Thruway,  the  super-parkway  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buffalo.  He  notes 
that  progress  has  been  steady  and 
encouraging,  with  two  short  but  very 
important  segments  opened  to  traffic  in 
Erie  County,  one  within  the  city  limits 
of  Buffalo  and  one  on  its  outskirts. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  traffic  also 
began  moving  over  a  24-mile  section 
north  of  Syracuse,  the  longest  section 
in  the  42  miles  of  Thruway  officially 
opened.  The  Governor  pointed  out 
that  as  more  miles  of  the  Thruway  are 
opened  to  public  use,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  that  "we  prevent 
the  exploitation  by  the  indiscriminate 
erection  of  billboards  and  other  adver- 
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tising  devices.  Visibility  should  be  kept 
at  a  maximum,  distraction  at  a  mini- 
mum." He  continues:  "The  Thruway 
Authority  has  in  many  cases  obtained 
agreements  from  adjoining  owners  limit- 
ing the  erection  of  signs  on  property 
adjacent  to  the  Thruway.  ...  I  urge 
the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  Authority  to  regulate  the  erection 
of  billboards  and  other  advertising 
devices.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  sure 
to  achieve  safety  and  conserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  countryside." 


The  Tennessee  Planner  for  October 
1951  contains  an  article  on  "Planning 
in  North  Carolina"  by  Malcolm  G. 
Little,  Jr.,  Planning  Director  for  High 
Point.  Mr.  Little  points  out  that 
during  the  1920's  innumerable  master 
plans  were  developed  for  various  cities 
and  in  most  instances  they  resulted 
solely  in  the  enactment  of  zoning  ordi- 
nances. In  the  1930's  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  established  a  State  Planning 
Board  which  was  discontinued  and 
re-established  three  times  before  reach- 
ing its  present  inactive  status.  After 
the  war,  six  of  the  larger  cities  under- 
took planning  programs  with  staff  or 
consultant  service.  The  first  of  these 
was  Durham  and  the  plan  included 
Durham  County  as  well.  After  several 
years,  Greensboro  established  a  plan- 
ning department,  as  did  Winston- 
Salem,  jointly  with  Forsyth  County. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  Raleigh  and 
High  Point  have  established  planning 
departments.  Charlotte  has  initiated  a 
planning  program  in  which  the  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission  employs 
continuous  consultation  service.  This 
year,  the  city  of  Fayetteville  established 
its  own  planning  department  to  com- 
plete the  roster  of  cities  having  effective 
planning  programs. 

Although  there  is  no  local  planning 
assistance  program  in  the  State,  there 
are  certain  agencies  which  offer  technical 
assistance  to  communities.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Regional  Planning  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  done  considerable  work  in  this 
respect.  Preliminary  planning  studies 


have  been  made  for  23  cities  throughout 
the  State.  Other  agencies  offering  con- 
sultation or  influencing  planning  are 
the  Institute  of  Government,  the 
League  of  Municipalities,  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  College. 

Mr.  Little  concludes  that  planning 
in  North  Carolina  operates  under  the 
handicap  of  poor  enabling  legislation. 
He  describes  the  programs  as  fluid  and 
experimental,  particularly  in  organiza- 
tion and  the  scope  of  their  activities. 


A  $15  -million  rearrangement  of  Okla- 
homa City  is  planned  through  a  program 
which  includes  provision  for  construction 
of  an  eight-lane  expressway  through 
the  city.  Removal  of  14  miles  of  old 
railroad  line  and  rebuilding  of  seven 
miles  of  highway  to  serve  the  city's 
industries;  setting  up  at  least  nine  new 
industrial  districts  for  firms  seeking 
plant  sites  in  the  city  and  the  site  of  a 
new  state  fairgrounds  are  included  in 
the  program. 


When  the  second  Advance  Planning 
Program  for  non-Federal  Public  Works 
was  terminated  on  October  13,  with 
expiration  of  its  legislative  authority, 
1,343  projects  has  been  approved  to 
receive  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  architectural  plans  or  engineering 
studies  and  drawings  to  bring  them 
to  the  building  stage,  Federal  interest- 
free  advances  totalling  $25,110,423  have 
been  made  to  357  cities,  212  villages, 
boroughs,  towns  and  townships,  46 
counties,  263  school  boards,  school  dis- 
tricts and  college  authorities  and  49 
special  districts.  All  of  the  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  participated.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction, no  part  of  which  is  covered 
by  the  Federal  planning  advances,  will 
be  about  $1,077,719,000.  The  Federal 
advances  will  be  repaid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  when  construction 
work  is  started,  and  many  already  have 
been  returned.  These  figures  are  in  a 
report  to  Administrator  Foley  of  HHFA 
from  Commissioner  Pere  F.  Seward  of 
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HHFA's  Community  Facilities  Service 
which  operated  the  program. 


Dr.  David  R.  Levin,  Chief,  Land 
Studies  Section,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
presented  two  papers  at  the  31st  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Highway  Research 
Board  held  in  Washington  D.  C.  on 
January  17,  1952.  One,  "The  Effective- 
ness of  Parking  Agencies"  and  the 
other,  "Trends  in  Legislation  for  Off- 
Street  Parking  Facilities"  constitute 
contributions  of  high  standard  to  the 
reference  material  on  this  active  sub- 
ject. 


Charles  B.  Bennett,  Director  of  City 
Planning,  Los  Angeles,  has  announced 
plans  to  double  the  size  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Civic  Center.  If  carried  out, 
the  Center  would  contain  the  largest 
grouping  of  public  buildings  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  New  buildings  would  include 
one  13-story  structure  for  the  superior 
and  municipal  courts  and  another  for 
the  County  Engineering  Department. 
The  Hall  of  Records  would  be  razed 
to  permit  a  mall  between  the  new 
buildings  and  those  now  comprising 
the  Civic  Center.  The  plans  include 
underground  parking. 


The  death  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Cadbury 
occurred  on  December  4,  1951,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  93.  She  is  described  in 
the  current  British  magazines  as  the 
great  lady  who  worthily  continued  the 
work  of  her  illustrious  husband,  George 
Cadbury,  creator  of  Bournville  and  a 
founder-member  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  Council.  Dame 
Elizabeth  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  social  aspects  of  Bournville 
Village,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Village 
Trust  for  many  years.  Her  distinguished 
personality  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
planning  movement. 


On  March  19,  1952,  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Conservation  and  National  Parks 
Committees  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
took  place  in  the  Sert  Room  of  the 


Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  with  speakers: 
Dr.  William  A.  Albrecht,  University  of 
Missouri,  "The  Use  of  Mulches";  and 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  "National  Parks  and  Mon- 
uments," illustrated  with  color  slides. 


Parkway  for  the  Mississippi  is  the 
title  of  a  significant  Report  to  Congress, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  as 
authorized  by  P.  L.  262-81st  Congress, 
which  instructed  the  two  bureaus  to 
undertake  the  survey  of  such  a  roadway 
to  follow  generally  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  its  source  in 
Minnesota  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
road  length  of  the  river  from  its  source 
in  Lake  Itasca  to  the  Gulf  is  about  2,000 
miles.  There  is  today  no  continuous 
system  of  adequate  highways  following 
closely  along  the  River. 

The  proposal  for  the  Mississippi 
Parkway  originated  with  the  people  in 
the  Valley  and  has  been  discussed  for 
more  than  a  decade.  The  35,000,000 
people  in  the  ten  Valley  States  alone 
create  a  potential  demand  for  recreation 
travel  to  scenes  of  rural  beauty  and 
places  of  historic  and  cultural  interest. 

If  an  entirely  new  parkway  were  to 
be  built  on  either  bank  it  would  cost 
some  $770,000,000.  If  south  of  St.  Paul 
the  parkway  were  to  be  built  along 
both  banks  it  would  cost  a  total  of 
$1,450,000,000.  Hence  the  present  re- 
port proposes  that  the  parkway  be 
developed  by  the  States  and  continue 
under  the  administration  of  state  high- 
way departments.  The  needed  road 
construction,  reconstruction  or  im- 
provements can  undoubtedly  be  done 
with  regular  apportionments  under  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  or  by  the 
States  under  their  own  programs,  or 
by  both  means. 

According  to  the  Report,  the  essential 
features  of  any  parkway  are  roadside 
land  control  and  partial  or  full  control 
of  access.  These  things  establish  the 
parklike  character  and  that  high  degree 
of  safety  and  comfort  which  marks 
parkway  travel.  The  diversion  of  truck 
traffic  may  be  programmed  where  alter- 
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nate  parallel  routes  exist  or  when  traffic 
volume  requires  it. 

The  Survey  has  indicated  that  there 
would  be  much  value  in  the  parkway 
development  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  program  would  directly  benefit 
ten  States  which  comprise  the  central 
section  of  the  country,  but  the  Missis- 
sippi River  possesses  national  interest 
and  the  parkway  along  it  would  have 
national  significance.  The  report  con- 
tains considerable  inspiration  for  a 
plan  which  has  been  broken  down  into 
feasible  sections  dependent  upon  local 
demand  and  support  while  relying  upon 
a  degree  of  Federal  Aid  for  which 
there  is  ample  precedent. 


National  Park  Service,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  dinner. 


Under  the  recent  change  of  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  the  Ministry  of 
Local  Government  and  Planning,  which 
had  succeeded  the  Ministry  of  Town 
and  Country  Planning,  became  the 
Ministry  oj  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Right  Honorable  Harold 
Macmillan  became  the  Minister  to 
succeed  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Dai- 
ton.  The  Town  and  Country  Planning 
magazine,  in  the  December,  1951  issue, 
regrets  the  dropping  out  of  Town  Plan- 
ning from  the  ministerial  title.  In  the 
same  editorial,  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Acts,  notably  the  compensation 
and  development  charges  provisions, 
will  come  under  review;  that  Great 
Britain,  alone  among  the  Nations, 
has  made  a  serious  attempt  to  be  fair, 
between  those  who  lose  and  gain  by 
public  actions;  and  that  the  new  Min- 
ister will  surely  look  about  for  a  better 
adjustment  —  not  for  a  way  of  dodging 
the  issue. 


The  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  held  its  53rd  annual  meeting 
at  Philadelphia  on  January  28-30. 
Approximately  280  members  and  guests 
attended.  The  program  dealt  primarily 
with  the  redevelopment  of  Old  Phila- 
delphia. The  plans  for  Independence 
National  Historical  Park  were  dis- 
cussed by  Charles  E.  Peterson,  the 
Landscape  Architect  for  this  new  park. 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 


Study  of  State  Recreation  in  Con- 
nection With  Federal  Reservoirs  is  the 
name  of  a  recent  study  issued  by  The 
Council  of  State  Governments,  1313 
East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 
This  report,  which  contains  13  pages  of 
text  and  69  pages  of  appendix,  presents 
a  clear  and  concise  picture  of  the  present 
policies  of  the  Federal  agencies  which 
construct  and/or  operate  reservoirs. 
The  summary  states  "The  six  Federal 
agencies  which  construct  or  manage 
reservoirs  within  the  United  States 
favor,  in  principle,  the  administration 
of  recreation  areas  adjacent  to  reservoir 
projects  by  State  or  local  government 
or  by  semi-private  groups  .  .  .  Federal 
agencies,  and  in  particular  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  have  cooperated 
with  State  governments  in  the  pre- 
liminary planning  for  recreation  on 
these  reservoir  projects,  and  all  agencies 
supply  minimum  facilities  which  States 
may  supplement  .  .  ."  The  appendix 
presents  in  tabular  form  a  State-by- 
State  list  of  all  Federal  reservoirs  and 
a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing Between  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Nebraska  State  Game,  Foresta- 
tion  and  Parks  Commission. 


Considerable  thought  is  being  given 
these  days  to  outdoor  manners.  The 
following  leaflets  have  been  printed  on 
this  subject:  Outdoor  Good  Manners 
The  Year  Round,  California  Conserva- 
tion Council,  912  Santa  Barbara  Street, 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  Wilderness 
Manners,  Sports  Afield,  401-405  2nd 
Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
and  A  Message  to  Those  Who  Walk  in 
the  Woods,  The  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  1916  Sunderland  Place, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C  In  ad- 
dition, an  excellent  47-page  book  en- 
titled, When  You  Are  in  the  Woods  by 
Fay  Welch,  an  outstanding  camping 
authority,  contains  a  chapter  on  "Woods 
Courtesy."  This  can  be  obtained  from 
the  College  of  Forestry,  State  University 
of  New  York,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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S.  1976  introduced  Aug.  9,  1951  on  behalf  of  Senators  Case,  Taft,  Kefauver,  Neely 
and  18  others,  to  provide  for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Passed  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote  on  January  22,  1952.  Before  passing  the  Senate,  the  following  amend- 
ments were  adopted:  Case  amendment  providing  for  transfer  to  appropriate  D.  C. 
agencies  of  certain  functions  now  administered  by  Federal  agencies;  Saltonstall  amend- 
ment providing  for  annual  contribution  by  Federal  Government  to  D.  C.  of  a  sum 
equalling  20  percent  of  revenue  received  by  D.  C.  during  preceding  fiscal  year;  and  Case 
amendment  providing  for  postponement  for  6  months  of  effective  dates  in  event  bill 
is  not  enacted  by  March  31,  1952.  (See  editorial  this  issue,  p.  9.) 

H.  R.  5176  (Murdock)  introduced  Aug.  15,  1951.  To  create  a  National  Monument 
Commission.  This  Commission  would  secure  plans  and  designs  for  a  useful  monument 
to  the  Nation  symbolizing  to  the  United  States  and  the  world,  our  liberty,  the  ideals  of  a 
democracy  and  the  five  freedoms  to  be  located  on  the  Axis  of  the  Mall  in  the  Nevius 
Tract  in  Virginia,  approximately  27  acres  adjoining  Arlington  Cemetery  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Potomac  River,  which  tract  is  now  owned  by  the  United  States.  While 
this  tract  was  acquired  for  another  purpose,  which  is  now  deemed  inappropriate,  it  is 
ideal  for  a  national  monument.  It  has  been  declared  surplus  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  that  this  area  be  retained  in  public  ownership  for  such  a  national  monument. 
Hearings  were  held  on  Feb.  26,  1952,  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  R.  1901,  to  provide  for 
disposal  of  the  Nevius  Tract. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

H.  R.  1638  (Murdock)  introduced  Jan.  17,  1951.  To  facilitate  the  management  of 
the  National  Park  System.  Provides  "basic  authority"  relating  to  utility  services,  law 
enforcement,  right-of-way,  fire  prevention,  etc.  Passed  the  House  Oct.  4,  1951.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  where  it  is  now 
pending. 

H.  R.  1733  (Farrington)  introduced  Jan.  19,  1951.  To  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  City  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

^  H.  R.  3041  (Bentsen)  introduced  March  5,  1951.  To  authorize  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Virginia.  This  addition  will  not 
exceed  2,500  acres  to  round  out  the  boundaries  of  the  Park  near  Centerville,  Va. 

H.  R.  3540  (Berry)  introduced  Apr.  5,  1951.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  adjust  and  re-define  the  exterior  of  the  Bad  Lands  National  Monument  in 
South  Dakota.  Passed  House  July  2,  1951.  Reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  Jan.  21,  1952.  Passed  Senate  Jan.  24,  1952 
with  amendments  and  returned  to  House. 

H.  R.  6496— S.  2644  (Magee-EIIender  and  others)  introduced  Feb.  7,  1952  and 
Feb.  11,  1952.  To  provide  for  the  development  of  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway.  This 
bill  follows  the  authorization  of  a  survey  act  for  a  proposed  Mississippi  River  Parkway 
which  was  approved  by  the  President  Aug.  24,  1949,  and  now  declares  it  to  be  the  ob- 
jective policy  of  Congress  to  develop  a  midcontinent  emergency  defenseway  and  a  useful 
employment  postwar  interstate  supersafe  trafficway  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
generally  following  the  historic,  scenic,  Mississippi  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
to  be  known  as  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway. 

S.  2047  (O'Conor,  Eastland,  Hoey,  Holland,  Johnson  of  S.  C.)  introduced  Aug.  23, 
1951.  To  continue  the  improvement  and  protection  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  for  the  transfer  to  the  States  of  certain  lands  acquired  under 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  held  by  such  States  under  lease.  Provides 
for  transfer  to  State  conservation  or  forestry  departments  of  land  utilization  projects 
now  being  administered  by  the  States  under  long  term  leases.  Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.  R.  79  (Hand)  introduced  Jan.  3,  1951.  To  authorize  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  loans  to  States,  municipalities  and  other  political  subdivisions  of 
States  for  the  construction  of  devices  for  protection  of  property  from  storms,  floods, 
or  erosion.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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H.  R.  150  (Auchincloss)  introduced  Jan.  3,  1951.  To  amend  the  act  of  Aug.  13,  1946 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
publicly  owned  property."  Similar  to  H.  R.  79  except  that  it  provides  for  the  Federal 
Government  paying  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  cost  of  such  projects.  Referred  to 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  1051  (Miller)  introduced  Jan.  8,  1951.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  certain  cases  to  undertake  small  river  and  harbor  improvement  projects  not 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress.  Authorizes  $2,000,000  per  year  for  the  construction 
of  small  projects  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  such  work  is  advisable. 
Not  more  than  $100,000  shall  be  allotted  to  any  project.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.  R.  1190  (Ford)  introduced  Jan.  9,  1951.  To  authorize  certain  work  projects  as  an 
aid  in  rehabilitating  inmates  of  Federal  and  State  penal  and  correctional  institutions 
to  improve  the  resources  of  federally  owned  conservation  lands  and  to  provide  in- 
creased benefits  from  these  properties.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.  R.  4473  (Doughton)  introduced  June  15,  1951.  To  provide  revenue.  Approved 
Oct.  20,  1951,  Pub.  Law  183.  Amends  Section  1701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  admissions  tax.  Two  subsections  are  added  to  provide  additional  ex- 
emptions of  nearly  all  parks  and  recreation  areas  from  the  admissions  tax;  however 
it  is  thought,  in  case  of  doubt,  each  park  agency  should  obtain  a  ruling  from  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  The  National  Park  Service  is  endeavoring  to  work  out  with  the 
Bureau  a  solution  on  the  interpretation  and  application  of  these  provisions  as  they 
relate  to  areas  and  facilities  under  its  jurisdiction.  Indiana  has  been  given  a  ruling 
exempting  admissions  tax  of  six  State  memorials. 

H.  R.  4601  (McCormack)  introduced  June  26,  1951.  To  provide  that  the  admissions 
tax  shall  not  apply  in  respect  to  admissions  free  of  charge  of  uniformed  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  U.  S.  Approved  Aug.  24,  1951.  Pub.  Law  124.  Amends  Section 
1700  (a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.  349  (Maybank)  introduced  Jan.  11,  1951.  To  assist  the  provision  of  housing  and 
community  facilities  required  in  connection  with  the  national  defense.  Passed  Senate 
Aug.  15,  1951;  passed  House  Apr.  9,  1951.  Approved  by  the  President,  Sept.  1,  1951, 
Pub.  Law  139.  Title  III  provides  that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
"may  make  loans  or  grants,  or  other  payments,  to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  provision,  or  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  community  facilities  and  equip- 
ment therefore,  or  for  the  provision  of  community  services,  upon  such  terms  and  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest."  Recrea- 
tion facilities  are  included  in  the  term  community  facilities,  while  community  services 
means  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities  for  recreation  as  well  as  health,  water 
purification,  sewage  treatment,  etc.  This  act  is  only  applicable  to  "critical  defense 
housing  area."  The  Federal  Security  Agency  has  been  given,  by  Executive  Order,  the 
major  responsibility  for  administering  the  recreation  and  other  community  facilities 
and  services  phases  of  this  law. 

H.  R.  6784  (Redden)  introduced  Feb.  25,  1952.  To  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  land  situated  in  Swain  County,  N.  C.  to  such  County.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  would  remove  from  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  an  essential  area  bordering  Fontana  Reservoir.  Conservation  groups  oppose 
the  bill. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

H.  R.  565— S.  2527  (Tackett-McKellar)  introduced  Jan.  3,  1951  and  Jan.  28,  1952. 
Authorizing  the  expenditures  of  moneys  received  from  national  forests  for  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance  and  operation  of  national  forest  recreational  resources  and  areas, 
including  wild-life  resources.  The  Tackett  bill  earmarks  10  percent  of  forest  receipts 
for  recreational  and  wildlife  purposes;  Senator  McKellar's  bill  earmarks  25  per  cent. 


Join  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  bos  given  the  United  States  $100,000  to  buy  Linville  Falls 
in  western  North  Carolina.  The  National  Park  Service  expects  to  add  the  scenic  spot  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  a  500-mile  long  drive  that  connects  Sbenandoab  National  Park 
in  Virginia  with  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 
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M.  W.  Torkelson,  Director  of 
Regional  Planning,  State  of  Wis- 
consin, has  sent  us  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in 
the  case  of  Jefferson  County,  a 
municipal  corporation,  plaintiff  vs. 
Ernest  Timmel,  defendant.  The 
appeal  was  from  a  judgment  of  the 
county  court  which  was  affirmed. 

It  appears  that  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Jefferson  County,  held  June  7, 
1938,  a  comprehensive  zoning  ordi- 
nance was  adopted  under  which 
conservancy  districts  were  defined 
in  which  buildings  for  retail  or 
wholesale  business  were  prohibited. 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  certain 
of  the  town  boards  had  approved 
the  ordinance.  Later,  when  this 
controversy  developed  the  town  of 
Farmington  voted  to  void  the 
ordinance,  but  the  court  ruled  that 
the  town  had  no  authority  to  do  so. 

Under  certain  amendments  a 
conservancy  district  was  established 
along  State  Highway  30  which  per- 
mitted single  and  multi-family  resi- 
dences, accessory  buildings,  home 
occupations  and  general  farming. 
After  public  hearings  the  amend- 
ments to  the  ordinance  were  adopted. 

John  Perry,  a  former  highway 
commissioner,  owned  a  farm  on 
State  Highway  30  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  dwelling  he  had  for 
some  years  had  two  farm  gasoline 
pumps  used  to  store  gasoline  for 
use  on  the  farm  but  he  also  sold 
some  gasoline  to  passers-by.  At 
one  time  he  had  a  small  one-car 
garage  adjacent  to  the  pump,  but 
this  was  removed  in  1941  or  1942. 
In  1949,  Perry  filed  application 


with  the  county  clerk  for  a  building 
permit  to  erect  a  one-story  building 
to  be  used  as  a  retail  store.  The 
application  was  denied,  whereupon 
he  filed  another  application  stating 
that  the  building  would  be  used  as 
a  residence.  This  was  granted,  but 
upon  completion,  Perry  used  the 
place  for  business  and  sales.  In 
1950  he  sold  it  to  Timmel  who  ex- 
panded the  sales  service.  On  May 
22,  1950,  the  zoning  committee  and 
the  District  Attorney  of  Jefferson 
County,  met  with  Perry  and  Tim- 
mel and  warned  them  that  the 
premises  could  be  used  for  residence 
purposes  only.  On  November  3, 
1950,  the  plaintiff  county  com- 
menced an  action  against  Timmel 
to  restrain  him  from  using  the 
premises  as  a  filling  station  or 
tavern,  or  any  other  purposes  in 
violation  of  the  county  zoning 
ordinance. 

The  defendant  denied  the  validity 
of  the  zoning  ordinance.  He  claimed 
that  he  was  maintaining  the  action 
and  defense  on  behalf  of  all  persons 
similarly  situated.  He  stated  that 
his  warranty  deed  did  not  disclose 
any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
premises  and  that  the  restrictions 
of  the  alleged  zoning  ordinance  were 
not  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
registrar  of  deeds.  He  claimed  that 
the  ordinance  prevented  him  from 
carrying  on  a  legitimate  business, 
that  it  was  unreasonable,  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory,  that  it  denied 
him  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
that  it  took  and  destroyed  property 
and  property  rights  without  just 
cause  and  confiscated  property  with- 
out due  compensation,  that  it  un- 
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reasonably  infringed  upon  the  free- 
dom of  contract,  that  it  prevented 
lawful  sale  of  gasoline  without  a 
lawful  reason  and  that  it  was  class 
legislation. 

The  action  was  tried  on  May  9, 
1951.  The  trial  court  held  that  any 
procedural  defects  in  the  adoption 
and  publication  of  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance, were  not  sufficient  to  void  the 
ordinance  and  that  the  town  of 
Farmington  could  not  legally  re- 
scind its  prior  approval  by  its  town 
board,  and  that  the  ordinance  was 
not  invalid  on  constitutional 
grounds  but  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  Judgment  was  en- 
tered by  the  trial  court  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1951,  perpetually  enjoining 


and  restraining  the  defendant  from 
using  the  premises  as  a  gasoline 
filling  station  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose or  use  which  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  county  zoning  ordinance. 
The  defendant  appealed. 

The  trial  court  maintained  that 
"The  present  Highway  30  is  beauti- 
ful. For  esthetic  reasons  this  beauty 
should  be  preserved."  The  Su- 
preme Court  declared  that  "We 
find  it  unnecessary  in  upholding 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance  to 
resort  to  esthetic  considerations 
because  the  promotion  of  safety  on 
Highway  30  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power." 

The  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
was  affirmed. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

HAROLD  L.  ICKES 
1874-1952 


The  death  of  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  Washington  at  the 
age  of  77  recalled  his  many  con- 
tacts with  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  over  the 
years  in  the  field  of  conservation. 
Mr.  Ickes  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  1933  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
He  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Truman  in  1946.  During 
that  period,  he  had  under  his 
administration  the  National  Park 
Service  and  numerous  other  ac- 
tivities connected  with  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  land. 

Shortly  after  he  took  office,  he 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  Na- 
tional Park  Dinner  given  by  the 


then  American  Civic  Association  on 
April  19,  1933.  He  pledged  his 
support  to  National  Parks  and  said 
that  "he  hoped  always  in  the  great 
National  Parks  large  sections  will 
be  devoted  to  the  people  who  really 
know  what  a  park  ought  to  be  and 
that  those  who  visit  such  sections 
will  appreciate  and  love  nature." 
He  participated  in  the  National 
Park  Conferences  which  the  Asso- 
ciation held  in  1938  and  1939.  He 
contributed  an  article  to  the  1934 
American  Planning  and  Civic  An- 
nual on  Federal  Responsibility  for 
Planning.  He  wrote:  "Intelligent 
and  comprehensive  planning  on  a 
national  scale  fits  into  the  social 
vision  of  the  future  if,  as  I  believe, 
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we  are  now  definitely  committed  to 
the  testing  of  new  social  values, 
then  national  planning  will  become 
a  major  governmental  activity." 
Through  his  entire  administra- 
tion Secretary  I  ekes  was  a  good 
friend  of  the  National  Parks.  He 
played  an  active  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Shenadoah  Na- 
tional Park  in  1935,  the  Olympic 
National  Park  in  1938,  the  Kings 
Canyon  and  Isle  Royale  National 
Parks  in  1940  and  the  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  in  1936  and 
1941.  It  was  on  his  recommendation 
that  the  Jackson  Hole  National 
Monument  was  created  by  Execu- 


tive Order  of  the  President,  part  of 
which  was  incorporated  into  the 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  in 
1950. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Mr. 
Ickes  was  written  by  Michael  W. 
Straus,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation.  He  said:  "In  his 
many  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  he  proved  himself  so 
chronically  and  courageously  right 
— so  repeatedly,  undiplomatically, 
exasperating  and  sometimes  offen- 
sively right — on  so  many  occasions 
established  by  subsequent  events 
that  he  put  a  stamp  on  government 
that  will  last." 


ARTHUR  CAPPER 
1865-1951 


Senator  Capper,  undisputed  dean 
of  District  legislators  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  died  in  Topeka  on  De- 
cember 19,  1951  at  the  age  of  86. 
Before  his  retirement  in  1948,  he  was 
senior  Senator  in  point  of  age,  having 
served  continuously  in  the  Senate 
since  March  4,  1919. 

Senator  Capper  maintained  a  life 
membership  in  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association.  At  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  1950,  a  Scroll  was  presented 
to  him  and  Judge  Cramton,  in 
recognition  of  their  contributions 
to  the  planned  development  of  the 
National  Capital.  As  co-author  of 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act,  Senator 
Capper  through  this  important  legis- 
lation provided  aid  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  parks  and  recrea- 


tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

Upon  Senator  Capper's  retire- 
ment from  Congress,  Gen.  Grant, 
then  Chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, wrote  him  that  "Day  by 
day  and  year  by  year  the  greater 
National  Capital  is  being  made  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  be- 
cause of  your  wise,  sympathetic  and 
courageous  leadership." 

Senator  Capper  had  served  for 
four  years  as  the  first  native-born 
Governor  of  Kansas  before  he  came 
to  Washington.  He  was  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  10  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  His  string  of  news- 
papers, radio  stations  and  periodi- 
cals, including  Capper's  Weekly, 
made  him  known  as  the  world's 
largest  publisher  of  farm  journals. 
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PAUL  LOUIS  FEISS 
1875-1952 


The  death  of  Paul  L.  Feiss, 
father  of  Carl  Feiss,  Board  Member 
of  the  APCA,  has  deprived  Cleve- 
land of  an  eminent  civic  leader,  who 
served  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Regional  Association  of  Cleveland, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce during  World  War  I  and  a 


member  of  its  City  Planning  Com- 
mittee. Currently  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Cleveland  Heights  Planning 
Commission.  Mr.  Feiss  aided  in 
slum  clearance  and  was  the  author 
of  the  first  housing  survey  published 
in  Cleveland. 


LEICESTER  BODINE  HOLLAND 


1882 

On  February  6,  1952,  Dr.  Hol- 
land, one  of  the  Nation's  ablest 
architects,  died  in  Philadelphia. 
He  had  held  many  distinguished 
posts,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
1929-43  and  architect  with  the 
Corinth  Excavations  of  American 
School  in  Athens,  1946-47.  He 


1952 

was  professor  of  architecture  at 
numerous  schools  and  universities 
including  Vassar,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  University  of 
Miami.  His  field  was  chiefly  archi- 
tectural design  and  the  history  of 
architecture.  He  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey. 


Book  Reviews 


THE  DAMMED  MISSOURI  VALLEY,  One 
Sixth  of  our  Nation.  By  Richard  G. 
Baumhoff.  Published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York.  1951.  310  pp. 
Price  $3.75. 

Richard  Baumhoff,  of  the  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has 
rendered  a  very  real  service  in 
marshalling  pertinent  facts  about 
the  Great  Missouri  Valley  and 
explaining  the  history  of  the  various 
proposed  solutions  for  the  water 
complications  caused  by  the  "Big 
Muddy."  The  Missouri  Basin, 
roughly  1,300  miles  long,  has  an 
extreme  width  of  about  700  miles. 
Its  top  is  a  7,715  square-mile  slice 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  It  drains 
into  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis. 


Mr.  Baumhoff  recalled  the  Mar- 
quette  and  Joliet  explorations,  the 
deal  of  Jefferson  and  Napoleon, 
the  early  history  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  of  1804-06,  the 
origin  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  He 
describes  the  high,  lonely,  wind- 
swept land  which  he  has  seen  by 
air,  water  and  land  transportation. 
He  tells  about  the  people  who  live 
in  the  valley,  their  origins  and  their 
attitudes.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  rural  districts  in  the 
Valley  have  been  losing  population 
and  the  urban  centers  have  been 
gaining.  There  are  now  about  seven 
and  one  half  million  inhabitants  in 
the  basin.  Seventy  thousand  of 
these  are  Indians,  living  on  twenty 
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reservations.  He  gave  a  very  good 
account  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
region  and  the  part  they  have 
played  in  advocating  or  opposing 
different  schemes. 

One  of  the  menacing  trends  is 
the  actual  decrease  in  population 
of  the  States  included  in  the  Basin. 
This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  an 
area  as  rich  in  natural  resources 
as  the  Missouri  Basin,  and  is  per- 
haps an  indication  that  here  is  a 
national  as  well  as  a  regional  prob- 
lem. 

Projects  and  plans  for  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation,  electric  power  and 
navigation  are  outlined.  The  author 
tells  of  Dams  and  Diversions  on  the 
Grand  Scale,  the  proponents  and 
the  critics.  He  has  studied  the 
Reports  of  the  President's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission,  the 
Report  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  Governmental  Reorganization 
and  its  task  force  on  Natural 
Resources.  He  points  out  that 
Raymond  Moley,  contributing  edi- 
tor of  Newsweek  and  professor  of 
public  law  at  Columbia  University, 
has  come  out  in  support  of  an 
interstate  compact  as  the  solution 
of  the  needs  of  the  river-basin 
management,  and  in  criticism  of 
the  proposed  MVA  and  other  valley 
authorities.  Mr.  Baumhoff  believes 
that  the  pattern  of  regional  develop- 
ment throughout  the  country  is 
quite  likely  to  be  set  by  the  out- 
come of  the  great  debate  over  the 
Missouri.  He  thinks  it  safe  to  pre- 
dict that: 

A  centralized,  unified,  regional  manage- 
ment of  planning,  construction,  and 
operation  will  be  set  up  by  law  in  the 
Missouri  basin.  It  will  provide  for  a 
positive  participation  by  the  ten  States 
of  the  basin,  but  probably  will  include 


Federal  participation,  and  will  be  under 
some  form  of  Federal  selection  or  author- 
ity. It  will  utilize  the  skilled  services  of 
many  existing  Federal  agencies,  either  by 
direct  designation  or  by  assignment  of 
personnel,  but  will  have  a  single,  strong 
voice  in  requiring  actual  coordination 
without  rivalries.  It  will  not  be  a  super- 
state, with  powers  going  far  afield.  It 
will  be  qualified  and  dedicated  to  meet 
the  needs  of  modern  regionalism  on  a 
logical,  functional  basis. 

And  finally,  as  a  parting  word, 
Mr.  Baumhoff  declares : 

The  new  agency,  authority,  commis- 
sion, interstate  union,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  termed,  will  not  be  satisfactory 
to  the  extremists  on  any  side — -either  to 
the  more  radical  MVAers  or  the  more 
conservative  private-enterprise  boys.  Ac- 
tually it  will  not  be  greatly  different  in 
essence  from  an  MVA  shorn  of  some 
dubious  elements.  It  might  be  what  you 
could  call  an  MVAAA:  The  Missouri 
Valley  Anti-Authority  Authority. 

LAND  PLANNING  LAW  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY, 
A  Study  of  the  British  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act.  By  Charles  M. 
Haar.  Harvard  Legal  Studies,  Harvard 
University  Press.  1951.  228  pp. 

In  a  preface  by  Lord  SJIkin,  then 
Minister  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning,  it  is  explained  that  this 
book  is  primarily  for  the  American 
reader  but  that  it  is  the  result  of 
first  hand  study  by  the  author. 
Lord  Silkin  declares: 

We  in  Britain  believe  that  this  Act 
(of  1947)  with  its  fundamental  changes 
in  the  local  planning  structure,  its  exten- 
sive powers  of  control  of  development, 
its  removal  of  the  compensation  bogy 
which  had  done  so  much  hitherto  to  pre- 
vent successful  planning,  and,  finally,  its 
nationalization  of  development  values, 
has  for  the  first  time  made  it  possible  for 
local  authorities  to  plan  the  towns  and 
countryside.  Together  with  the  New 
Towns  Act,  1946,  we  think  that  the  1947 
Act  contains  many  provisions  which 
Americans  will  find  of  interest  and  pos- 
sibly also  of  value. 

Mr.  Haar  has  outlined  the  his- 
tory of  the  national-plan  movement, 
through  the  reports  of  the  Barlow 
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Commission  and  the  Scott  and 
Uthwatt  Committees  to  the  formal 
organization  of  the  Central  Land 
Board  and  he  describes  the  effect 
of  the  1947  Act  upon  the  relationship 
with  other  Governmental  Depart- 
ments. He  points  out  that  regional- 
ism from  above  developed  from  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning, 
leavened  with  influences  from  below 
through  the  Joint  Planning  Boards 
and  Joint  Advisory  Committees. 
He  explains  that  local  administra- 
tion in  England  is  organized  on  the 
basis  of  local  self  government  within 
a  framework  laid  down  by  the 
national  Parliament. 

Throughout  the  country  local 
councils,  elected  by  the  local  resi- 
dents and  responsible  to  them  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  administer 
the  powers  and  duties  assigned  to 
them  either  by  historical  develop- 
ment or  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
addition  to  this  accountability  to 
the  local  electorate,  the  councils 
are  subject  to  the  direct  control 
of  Parliament  as  well  as  to  the 
national  power  of  the  purse  in  the 
form  of  grants-in-aid  paid  out  of 
the  national  Treasury. 

Mr.  Haar  believes  that  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act  of  1947 
meets  boldly  many  of  the  problems 
that  were  ducked  by  more  timid 
legislation.  He  contends  that  sound 
planning  involves  reconciliation  of 
local,  regional,  and  national  needs, 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Act  will  be  helpful  not  only  in  Brit- 
ain but  for  planners  in  all  other 
countries.  Under  the  1947  Act 
planning  is  to  be  applied  on  a  broad 
scale  for  an  entire  area  and  the 
required  surveys  are  now  being 


prepared    for    submission    to    the 
Ministry. 

Under  the  Act  where  land  is  taken  by 
a  public  agency  the  owner  is  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  common  law  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  Where 
use  only  is  restricted,  there  is  no  need  to 
pay  the  owner  for  any  value  he  has  lost. 
.  .  .  Pondering  the  problem  of  meeting 
....  demand  for  compensation  led 
English  planners  to  approach  the  enemy 
from  the  other  side.  Compensation  diffi- 
culties would  be  overcome  through  col- 
lecting betterment  from  the  owner  who 
gained  by  planning  and  using  it  to  com- 
pensate the  owner  who  lost  thereby. 

Under  the  1947  Act  three  hundred 
million  pounds  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  Government  to  cover  pay- 
ments for  the  development  value  of 
all  the  lands  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales.  The  amounts  payable 
are  to  be  decided  later  on  by  a 
Treasury  Scheme  and  payment  is 
to  be  made  in  bonds,  not  cash. 
According  to  Mr.  Haar,  at  the  end 
of  June,  1950  £3,500,000  had  been 
collected  as  development  charges, 
and  £2,960,000  had  been  set  off 
against  claims  on  the  global  sum. 

On  public  ownership  of  land  it 
has  been  agreed  that  annual  pro- 
grams specifying  land  to  be  acquired 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Ministry 
by  the  local  planning  authority  for 
grant  approval  in  principle;  once 
approved,  no  further  reference  need 
be  made  to  the  Ministry. 

And  finally  it  is  Mr.  Haar's 
seasoned  opinion  that  the  Act  of 
1947  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  with  which  all  are  con- 
fronted, that  it  puts  Britain  in  the 
lead  for  democratic  planning  for 
land  so  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
the  people  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  reshape  then-  villages  and  cities 
to  make  them  better  places  in  which 
to  work  and  live. 
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Greater  Dallas  Planning  Council 

By  GRANVILLE  W.  MOORE,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 


Dallas,  like  many  other  cities, 
has  in  the  past  made  plans  for  its 
orderly  growth  and  development 
but  for  many  reasons,  none  of  which 
are  intended  to  be  critical  of  public 
officials,  as  such,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  "follow-through," 
have  failed  to  materialize  in  their 
entirety.  Primarily  to  retain  the 
vision  once  captured;  to  give  to  it 
a  semblance  of  practicability  and 
finally  to  help  bring  to  pass  the 
consummation  of  the  basic  plan,  by 
giving  it  life  and  continuity,  the 
Greater  Dallas  Planning  Council 
was  conceived. 

On  the  evening  of  November  12, 
1946,  in  the  beautifully  appointed 
quarters  of  the  Petroleum  Club, 
former  Mayor  Mr.  J.  Woodall 
Rodgers  and  Mrs.  Rodgers  were 
hosts  to  some  200  citizens.  These 
guests,  public-spirited  men  and 
women,  each  of  whom  represented 
some  particular  facet  of  community 
interest  and  by  virtue  of  residence, 
brought  to  this  gathering  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  all  the  geographi- 
cal areas  of  Greater  Dallas.  Mr. 
Harland  Bartholomew  of  Harland 
Bartholomew  Associates  presented 
a  graphic  summary  of  the  Master 
Plan  which  his  firm,  together  with 
city  officials  and  neighborhood 
groups,  had  completed  and  for 
which  an  initial  bond  issue  of  forty 
millon  dollars  had  only  recently 
been  approved  by  the  electorate. 


It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  those  present  that  an  unbiased, 
but  interested  citizens'  organization 
should  be  provided  to  make  this 
plan  effective.  It  was,  therefore, 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  that 
the  Greater  Dallas  Planning  Coun- 
cil was  born.  Its  birth  became 
a  matter  of  official  record  upon 
the  issuance  of  its  Charter  by 
the  sovereign  State  of  Texas  on 
November  19,  1946.  This  Charter 
authorized  the  Council  to  serve 
the  citizenship  of  Dallas  as  a  non- 
profit and  non-political  corporation. 
On  January  1,  1947,  with  a  staff 
established  in  a  centrally  located 
downtown  office  this  newly  created 
corporate  body  added  its  organized 
force  to  those  of  others  working  for 
the  good  of  metropolitan  Dallas. 

Directing  the  activities  of  the 
Council  is  a  Board  of  Directors, 
fifteen  in  number,  elected  from  year 
to  year  by  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  two  hundred. 
The  Board  elects  its  own  officers. 
These  officers  are  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer. A  vice-president  and  general 
manager  is  appointed  by  the  Board 
as  its  executive  officer. 

The  foregoing  is  indeed  only  a 
brief  summary  reflecting  the  many 
hours  of  thought  and  discussion 
preceding  the  actual  consummation 
of  plans  for  an  active  citizens' 
organization.  All  were  unanimous 
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in  the  conviction  that  such  an  or- 
ganization would  operate  outside 
of  and  wholly  free  from  partisan 
politics.  Its  purpose  would  be  to 
give  continuity  to  a  Master  Plan 
already  adopted,  but  with  modi- 
fications if  and  when  deemed  neces- 
sary, for  the  comprehensive  and 
physical  development  of  Dallas 
together  with  such  other  improve- 
ments in  local  governmental  ad- 
ministration as  unbiased  study  and 
research  objectively  obtained  might 
from  time  to  time  suggest.  All  of 
this,  it  was  decided,  could  only  be 
obtained  by  continued  and  pro- 
gressive urging  upon  the  part  of  an 
intelligently  informed  citizenship 
regardless  of  changing  personnel 
and  complexion  of  local  govern- 
mental administration,  and  in  like 
manner,  but  of  equal  importance, 
by  providing  an  informed  support 
for  public  administration.  Enlight- 
ened encouragement  has  been  found 
to  pay  good  dividends. 

Appropriately,  the  Council 
through  its  officers,  directors,  and 
advisory  board  declared  that  its 
purposes  were  to  make  effective  the 
Master  Plan  through  the  enlist- 
ment of  all  citizens  of  Greater  Dallas 
(Dallas  County)  in  an  activity  to 
aid  in  providing  for  a  greater  com- 
munity. Assuring  this  fact,  the 
Charter  of  the  Council,  as  granted 
by  the  State  of  Texas,  specifically 
provides  as  follows: 

"The  purposes  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  formed  are  educational,  charitable, 
and  civic;  that  is  to  say,  this  corporation 
is  formed  to  study,  foster,  encourage,  and 
safeguard  a  comprehensive  Master  Plan 
of  public  improvements  for  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Greater  Dallas,  subject 
to  such  changes  and  additions  as  circum- 
stances may  warrant  from  time  to  time; 
to  confer  with  and  render  assistance  to 


and  make  recommendations  to  the  public 
officials  having  to  do  with  carrying  out 
any  part  of  such  a  Master  Plan;  and  to 
make  recommendations  and  act  upon  any 
other  matter  which  may  be  deemed  to 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Greater  Dallas.  This  corporation  shall 
be  entirely  nonpplitical  in  character,  shall 
transact  its  business  without  profit,  and 
shall  have  no  stockholders.  This  corpora- 
tion shall  be  and  is  charitable  in  purposes, 
as  well  as  educational,  and  all  of  the 
assets  of  the  corporation  are  hereby  ir- 
revocably pledged  to  such  educational, 
charitable  and  civic  activities  of  the 
character  stated,  as  the  corporation  may 
from  time  to  time  undertake." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
obvious  to  the  reader  that  assur- 
ances are  given  that  comprehensive 
city  planning  shall  have  encourage- 
ment and  support.  To  fail  by  the 
indifference  of  its  citizenship,  not 
only  city  planning  languishes  to 
the  detriment  of  the  community, 
but  also  the  quality  of  public 
administration  in  general  stands 
in  danger. 

To  give  added  strength  to  local 
governmental  structures,  the  Coun- 
cil has  wisely  pursued  a  policy  of 
continuous  and  repetitive  research 
studies.  These  objectives  have  been 
achieved  through  various  channels 
depending  upon  prevailing  circum- 
stances. Accumulative  value  is  de- 
rived largely  through  the  judicial 
use  of  factual  information  by  stand- 
ing committees  each  of  which  serves 
for  a  year.  Sub-committees,  the 
personnel  of  which  take  on  a 
highly  technical  or  specialized  char- 
acter, perform  invaluable  public 
service.  These  sub-committees 
either  supplement  the  main  com- 
mittee and  work  with  other  groups 
or  directly  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  regularly  constituted  governmen- 
tal bodies.  This  service  is  also  im- 
plemented by  cooperation  with 
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schools  and  colleges;  also  through 
close  cooperation  with  other  civic 
organizations,  research  bureaus  op- 
erating locally  as  well  as  those  on  a 
national  level.  Recurrent  studies, 
evaluation  of  programs  and  pro- 
cedures provide  guidance  not  only 
for  the  citizenship  in  general,  but 
others  concerned  directly  with  given 
problems.  Examples  of  such  services 
are  the  several  "standing  com- 
mittees" and  are  as  follows: 

City  Finances  and  Taxes 

Correlation  of  Work  of  Local  Units  of 

Government 

County  Finances  and  Taxes 
Sub-Committee  on  County  Budget 
Downtown  Parking 
Health 

Public  Buildings 
Lakes  and  Reservoirs 
Zoning  and  Land  Use 
Adult  Education 
Streets  and  Highways 
Interracial  Relations 
Revision  of  Street  Names  and  Numbers 

Careful  consideration  is  given  to 
any  projection  of  a  plan  or  program 
assuringknowledgeablecollaboration 
with  other  organizations  in  the 
City  of  Dallas  and  in  the  other 
municipalities  and  towns  of  Dallas 
County.  Meticulous  care  is  exer- 
cised to  assure  that  there  is  no 
duplication.  The  goal  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objective. 

The  Greater  Dallas  Planning 
Council,  by  conduct  and  by  char- 
acter being  a  wholly  independent 
non-profit,  non-political  corporation, 
provides  the  basis  of  support  and 
encouragement  from  individual  citi- 
zens and  businesses  alike.  Those 
most  familiar  with  the  Council 
and  its  objectives  proudly  point  to 
it  as  an  example  of  the  means  by 
which  citizens  can  not  only  make 
their  cities  "better  places  in  which 
to  live  and  work"  but  to  give  em- 


phasis to  achieving  better  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  by  beginning 
"at  home." 

A  typical  interpretation  is  found 
in  an  address  by  Mr.  Paul  Car- 
rington,  President,  delivered  to  the 
Council  membership  meeting  from 
which  an  excerpt  is  here  quoted, 
"...  as  our  studies  are  developed 
and  encompass  a  larger  share  of 
our  local  problems,  this  bureau 
will  become  increasingly  valuable 
to  the  citizenship  of  Dallas.  This, 
the  experience  of  other  cities,  will 
be  true  in  Dallas,  provided  always, 
as  we  are  resolved : 

a.  Our  studies  are  factual,  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced. 

b.  Our  recommendations  are  :mpersonal 
and  non-political. 

c.  Having    made    a    recommendation    or 
plan,  our  Council  will  have  fulfilled  its 
function  and  will  leave  to  other  organ- 
izations or  interested  individuals,    the 
carrying  out  of  such  recommendation 
or  plan. 

"For  we  are,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  a  planning  body  only  if  we 
are  to  be  effective  fully  as  a  planning 
body.  Only  if  financed  and  operated 
independently  of  every  unit  of  local 
government  and  every  civic  or- 
ganization formed  to  promote  and 
execute  plans  for  civic  improve- 
ments or  betterment,  can  we  build 
up  and  maintain  a  reputation  for 
independence.  Such  a  reputation  is 
all  important  to  a  public  reception 
of  our  factual  reports  as  impersonal, 
non-political,  unprejudiced,  fair  and 
invariably  public  spirited.  This, 
established  by  experience  in  many 
other  cities,  must  be  the  experience 
of  our  Council  in  Dallas  if  it  is  to 
serve  well  in  planning  for  our  grow- 
ing community. 

"Now  with  this  background  of 
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what  we  have  done  and  this  goal  in 
mind  as  to  the  position  in  this 
community  which  our  Council 
should  attain,  may  I  not  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  work 
program  outlining  some  of  the  tasks 
to  which,  in  my  opinion,  this 
Council  should  address  itself. 

".  .  .  .  please  understand  that 
what  I  am  suggesting  is  merely 
that  to  the  profit  of  our  community, 
our  Council  may  in  these  matters 
make  studies,  bring  in  reports  of 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  elsewhere  and  bring  in  recom- 
mendations; and  then,  having 
planned,  leave  to  others  the  execu- 
tion of  these  plans.  Recurrent 
studies  relating  to  problems  arising 
from  the  execution  of  these  plans 
and  from  other  developments  would 
remain  the  province  of  the  Planning 
Council.  But  now  and  always,  our 
function  should  remain  to  find  the 
facts  and  report  them  truly,  and 
to  recommend  whatever  course  of 
action  we  deem  it  proper  to  recom- 
mend. For  then  and  then  only 


can  we  serve  truly  as  the  Planning 
Council  for  Greater  Dallas." 

First,  the  respect,  and  secondly, 
the  recognition  accorded  the  Coun- 
cil's analyses  of  current  problems 
and  developments  and  its  attendant 
recommendations  by  the  several 
local  units  of  government  furnishes 
ample  confirmation  of  the  value  of 
the  Council  as  an  independent 
citizens'  organization  and  as  to  its 
policies.  Cities,  like  people,  may 
not  remain  static  if  they  are  to 
grow  and  develop  in  usefulness, 
service,  and  beauty.  Plans  and 
activities  supporting  them  must  be 
kept  alive,  nourished  by  continuing 
day  to  day  service. 

We,  of  the  Greater  Dallas  Plan- 
ning Council,  accepting  the  destiny 
of  our  city  and  having  faith  in  the 
high  ideals  of  its  virile  citizenship, 
in  effect,  embrace  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  widely  renowned 
Dr.  George  W.  Truett,  who  at  a 
citizens'  meeting  once  said,  "Hats 
off  to  the  past — coats  off  to  the 
future." 


Sierra  Club  on  Dinosaur 


In  May,  1952  in  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin,  the  Dinosaur  Story  is  told, 
with  articles  by  General  Grant  and 
J.  W.  Penfold  and  pictures  by 
Philip  Hyde  and  Martin  Litton. 
The  conclusions  reached  are  (1) 
Echo  Park  and  Split  Mt.  dams  are 
not  necessary  for  successful  and 
economic  development  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin,  or  for  compliance 
with  the  Interstate  Compact  or 
to  furnish  the  proposed  diversion  to 
the  Utah  Basin,  (2)  Substitutes  will 


furnish  more  water  storage  and 
power  at  less  cost,  (3)  There  is  a 
moral  obligation  to  preserve  the 
Monument  undamaged,  (4)  Recrea- 
tion facilities  may  be  developed 
around  substitute  sites,  (5)  Reduc- 
tions of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments are  not  in  the  public  interest, 
(6)  Dams  in  a  Monument  are  bad 
precedents,  (7)  The  injury  would  be 
to  the  whole  country.  There  are  no 
valid  reasons  for  these  dams. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


A  Priceless  Heritage 


There  are  growing  indications 
that  many  Federal  officials  are 
recognizing  the  principle  of  pro- 
tecting from  adverse  uses  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  and 
other  areas  of  outstanding  recrea- 
tional and  inspirational  resources 
of  national  significance;  but  there 
are  still  a  few  die-hards  in  and  out 
of  the  government  who  would  utilize 
every  drop  of  falling  water  to  supply 
local  economic  demands  regardless 
of  damage  to  our  priceless  heritage. 
In  the  Act  of  1916  creating  the 
National  Park  Service  and  in  the  a- 
mendments  to  the  Act  of  1920  creating 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Con- 
gress has  given  us  specific  mandates 
and  protections,  but  we  need  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  restrain  all 
Federal  agencies  from  surveying 
and  advocating  projects  incom- 


patible with  the  purposes  for  which 
national  parks  and  monuments  were 
created. 

Dr.  Sears,  in  his  address  at  our 
Annual  Conservation  Dinner, 
stressed  the  millions  of  years  in 
which  the  earth  we  have  inherited 
was  in  the  making  and  the  20,000 
generations  in  which  man  has  lived 
on  this  planet.  Shall  we,  in  this 
vaunted  civilized  age,  condone  the 
destruction  or  damage  involved  in 
proposals  for  incompatible  man- 
made  projects  in  the  midst  of  these 
great  areas  of  cosmic  importance. 
Or  shall  we  adopt  a  coordinated 
program  of  development  of  our 
land  and  water  resources  which  will 
recognize  each  legitimate  use  in  its 
place  and  avoid  sacrifice  of  these 
priceless  possessions  of  all  the  people. 


Dinosaur  Again 


With  the  introduction  of  Senator 
Watkins'  Bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  projects,  including  Echo 
Park  dam,  we  have  the  issue 
squarely  before  us.  Due  to  the 
determined  objections  of  the  con- 
servation organizations,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Chapman  has  not 
forwarded  to  Congress  the  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
General  Grant  has  shown  clearly 


that  there  are  feasible  alternative 
sites  for  both  Echo  Park  and  Split 
Mountain  dams.  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  should  be  protected 
from  these  encroachments  and  the 
American  people  should  be  assured 
that  there  will  be  no  precedent 
here  to  break  down  the  safeguards 
on  which  we  depend  to  preserve  our 
incomparable  National  possessions. 
Irrigation  and  power  may  be  sup- 
plied without  this  sacrifice. 
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Watershed  Areas 


The  emphasis  on  water  resources 
at  the  National  Citizens  Con- 
ference on  Planning  and  Resources 
did  not,  as  some  predicted,  develop 
much  vituperation,  although  there 
was,  naturally,  some  difference  of 
opinion.  A  serious  study  of  the 
carefully  prepared  papers  delivered 
at  the  Conference  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  was  considerable  agree- 


ment in  favor  of  better  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  all  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies,  with  such  adjust- 
ments as  are  needed  to  bring  about 
planning,  and  perhaps  administra- 
tion, by  watershed  areas.  Piecemeal 
watershed  planning  is  no  better 
than  piecemeal  city  planning,  and 
that  was  outmoded  years  ago. 


Community  Parks 


The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  justly  proud  of  their  many  city 
and  county  parks  as  well  as  of  their 
state  and  national  parks.  But  it  is 
a  sad  commentary  that  all  too  many 
municipal  officials,  harassed  by  in- 
creasing congestion  of  streets  for 
moving  and  parked  automobiles,  are 
proposing  to  build  broad  express- 
ways for  mixed  traffic  through  the 
urban  parks  which  are  already  in 
public  ownership.  This  will  spell 
the  ruination  of  many  of  our  finest 
parks  and  greatly  limit  their  recrea- 
tional use.  And  most  of  the  pro- 
posals are  even  less  defendable  on 
economic  grounds.  Led  by  New 
England  advocates  of  public  parks, 
city  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  received  and  expended 
appropriations  to  acquire  parks 


while  the  areas  were  still  unspoiled 
and  usually  before  the  costs  had 
soared  to  high  levels.  But  highway 
authorities  now  find  that  they  have 
need  for  space  which  no  one  could 
have  predicted  would  be  needed 
and  they  propose  to  appropriate 
(without  compensation)  the  public 
lands  bought  for  other  recognized 
and  useful  purposes. 

No  one  who  drives  an  automobile 
(and  who  does  not?)  can  be  unaware 
of  the  need  for  great  urban  express- 
way systems  which  will  sort  local 
from  through  traffic  and  give  dis- 
patch to  both.  But,  surely  motor- 
ists are  able  to  pay  their  own  way. 
Whatever  land  they  need  to  develop 
the  streets  which  they  use  can  be 
purchased  without  penalizing  the 
people  who  own  and  use  the  parks. 


Comprehensive  Metropolitan  Plans 

Comprehensive  Plans  are  like  up  to  date  to  be  useful.  Sometimes 
inventories — good  at  the  time  of  a  good  comprehensive  plan  will 
preparation,  but  needing  to  be  kept  prove  a  pretty  reliable  guide  for 
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25  or  30  years,  with  minor  adjust- 
ments. But  the  time  comes  when  it 
is  desirable  to  make  a  comprehensive 
revision.  Many  cities  in  the  United 
States,  which  produced  compre- 
hensive plans  in  the  twenties,  now 
find  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
thorough  overhauling.  Those  cities 
which  can  check  off  as  accomplished 


the  major  projects  of  their  early 
comprehensive  plan,  are  in  a  good 
position  to  attack  the  revision.  If 
the  citizens  generally  have  noted 
the  improvements  which  resulted 
from  good  planning  they  will  be  in  a 
mood  to  see  a  new  series  of  improve- 
ment projects  adopted  under  a 
consistent  up-to-date  revision. 


Urban  Redevelopment 


The  importance  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  is  recognized  by  the 
Federal  urban  redevelopment  of- 
ficials in  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  The  working  re- 
quirement that  the  redevelopment 
projects  must  conform  to  the  com- 
prehensive plan  is  a  good  one.  Ur- 
ban redevelopment  is  essentially  an 
operation  to  take  care  of  people.  If 


the  areas  can  be  rebuilt  on  good 
architectural  principles,  that  is  a 
real  accomplishment.  But  the  justi- 
fication for  Federal  aid  is  that  the 
people  who  live  in  the  blighted 
districts  selected  for  redevelopment 
will  be  benefited,  even  though  sound 
city  planning  may  dictate  some  use 
changes  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
city  as  a  whole. 


Reorganization  of  the  Planning  Commission 


The  American  Civic  Association, 
through  its  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City  and  its  75  field 
committees  throughout  the  Nation, 
played  an  active  part  in  the  educa- 
tional campaign  which  led  to  the 
legislation  creating  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission in  the  twenties.  The  Com- 
mittee cooperated  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  when,  at  the  request 
of  President  Roosevelt,  it  made  its 
report  in  1944.  We  were  convinced 
that  the  Acts  of  1924  and  1926 
should  be  further  amended.  We 
secured  the  best  act  we  could  in  the 
days  when  legislators  were  still 
timid  about  authorizing  planning 


procedures.  And  since  the  Com- 
mission first  functioned,  the  over 
spill  of  population  into  the  environs 
of  the  Federal  City,  has  brought 
many  new  complications. 

In  the  Watch  Service  Report  in 
this  issue,  the  pending  bills  proposed 
by  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  are  listed. 
They  have  the  support  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  delegations.  They 
are  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  District  Com- 
missioners. This  practically  com- 
plete agreement  is  an  achievement 
in  itself,  and  h  is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress may  enact  the  measure  at  this 
session. 
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Form  of  District  of  Columbia  Government 


The  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Washington  was  definitely  against 
the  modified  Council-City-Manager 
Plan  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
press  and  resolutions  of  leading 
organizations.  The  people  who  are 
familiar  with  our  present  form  of 
government  seem  to  prefer  the 
Commission  form  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. The  District  Commissioners 
themselves  have  proposed  a  depart- 
ment of  general  administration 
which  will  rob  the  Commission  form 
of  government  of  a  legitimate  criti- 
cism on  the  score  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  policy-making 
without  the  complication  that  each 
would  at  the  same  time  act  as  ad- 


ministrative head  for  a  group  of 
departments.  The  plan  as  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President  is  couched 
in  general  terms,  but  if  it  goes  into 
effect  without  disapproval  by  Con- 
gress, the  Commissioners  will  have 
a  great  opportunity  to  render  a  fine 
service  to  the  Nation. 

The  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  opposed  the  transfer  of 
the  Park  Police,  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Recreation  Board 
as  well  as  some  functions  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  President 
did  not  include  these  transfers  in  his 
message,  but  the  Commissioners 
would  be  free  to  revamp  District 
agencies. 


The  Voting  and  Fiscal  Dilemma  of  the 
Federal  City 


In  the  March  issue  of  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT  we  discussed 
S.  1976  as  it  was  introduced  into 
Congress  without  being  aware  that 
in  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  the  provisions  for  outright 
duplicate  voting,  which  had  been 
widely  criticised,  were  modified.  The 
Senate  bill  as  it  is  now  before  the 
House  Committee,  therefore,  is  hung 
on  another  horn  of  the  dilemma.  The 
provision  for  any  citizens  of  any  of 
the  States  who  are  domiciled  in 
Washington  is  that  they  may  vote 
in  the  District  for  a  delegate  in 
Congress  if  they  have  not  voted  in  the 
borne  State  Jor  members  of  Congress 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  they 


may  vote  in  the  District  for  the 
Council  i/  for  the  same  period  they 
have  not  voted  in  the  borne  town 
municipal  elections.  Apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  enforcement,  there  is 
still  in  this  arrangement  a  degree  of 
dual  citizenship. 

A  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  all  qualified 
residents  of  the  District  who  do  not 
vote  elsewhere  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
representation  in  Congress  and  in 
Presidential  elections,  would  pro- 
vide a  clear-cut  rule  which  could  be 
enforced  and  at  the  same  time 
would  provide  an  equitable  method 
of  enfranchising  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  live  in  the  Dis- 
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trict  and  are  at  present  barred  from 
voting.  But  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  using  this  limited  electorate 
to  choose  a  local  Council  which 
could  be  overruled  at  any  time  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

However,  we  must  not  confuse 
the  issue  of  who  may  vote  and  for 
what  with  the  basic  issue  of  who  is 
responsible  for  the  legislative  con- 
trol of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
now  comprising  less  than  70  square 
miles,  including  the  bordering  Po- 
tomac River.  In  locating  and 
developing  its  Federal  City,  Con- 
gress created  a  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  which  the  Con- 
stitution provided  it  should  have 
legislative  authority. 

It  is  in  this  comparatively  small 
central  area  that  we  find  most  of 
the  monumental  Federal  Buildings, 
including  the  Capitol,  the  White 
House,  the  Supreme  Court  and  most 
of  the  Departmental  and  special 
agency  buildings.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  area  has 
spread  out  into  the  counties  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  holdings 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
District  have  increased  and  the 
volume  of  private  property  has 
steadily  shrunk. 


For  a  number  of  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  bore  what  seemed 
to  be  a  fair  share  of  the  expense  of 
administration,  in  view  of  its  own 
holdings,  but  today  the  less  than 
ten  percent  of  the  District  budget 
met  from  the  Federal  Treasury  falls 
far  short  of  the  Federal  obligation 
and  overall  responsibility.  The  dis- 
trict Commissioners,  striving  to 
carry  on  with  taxes  from  some  forty 
percent  of  the  area,  cannot  meet  the 
demands  for  capital  outlay  and 
maintenance.  Nor  can  they  exer- 
cise unbiased  judgment  on  the 
further  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  property  which  will 
be  tax  exempt. 

Congress,  instead  of  vainly  trying 
to  delegate  the  wholesale  authority 
which  rests  on  it  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  a  legislative  Council 
elected  by  part  of  the  people  who 
live  here,  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion if  it  delegated  to  the  Com- 
missioners specific  authority  which 
students  of  government  say  can  be 
legally  transferred.  Then  Congress 
could  meet  squarely  its  own  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution 
to  legislate  for  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  provide  its 
just  share  of  the  expenses. 


National  Citizens  Conference  on  Planning 
and  Resources 


The  expressions  of  commendation 
and  praise  for  the  program  of  our 
Louisville  conference  have  been 
much  appreciated.  It  was  Board 
member  Carl  Feiss  who  suggested 
that  Water  Resources  would  con- 


stitute a  timely  theme  this  year. 
And  in  the  first  day  of  the  sessions 
we  compressed  much  information 
and,  we  like  to  think,  inspiration. 
In  the  morning  General  Grant 
presented  five  eminent  speakers. 
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Hon.  Dale  Doty,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  now 
Member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  opened  with  a  keynote 
address  which  approved  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
where  cooperation  and  coordination 
would  be  the  watchword. 

Mr.  N.  JR.  Bennett,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  described  its  origin 
in  the  initiative  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  He  estimated  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  in- 
vested a  billion  dollars  in  reclama- 
tion development,  about  one  fourth 
of  this  for  hydro  power,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  remainder,  annual  crop 
incomes  of  $500,000,000  are  rolling 
in.  Mr.  Bennett  advocated  more 
closely  coordinated  activities  be- 
tween all  water  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

Conrad  L.  Wirtb,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  in  national  parks  in  minister- 
ing to  the  peace  and  contentment  of 
those  who  visit  them.  He  men- 
tioned the  Rogue  River  in  Oregon, 
the  Current  River  in  Missouri  and 
the  Upper  Sun  River  in  the  Bob 
Marshall  Wilderness  Area  in  Wyo- 
ming as  places  outside  national 
parks  where  streams  in  their  present 
natural  state  are  serving  their 
highest  use.  He  described  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  river  basin  studies 
and  State  Cooperation  Service  now 
being  operated  under  the  Act  of 
1936  so  that  the  State  Park  agencies 
are  now  in  a  better  position  to  pro- 


tect and  devote  to  their  highest  use 
the  waters  which  lie  in  them. 


Col.  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  declared  that 
working  with  the  people  in  the 
affected  areas  and  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  prepared  compre- 
hensive multiple-purpose  plans  for 
most  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  Nation.  The  flood  control 
program  of  the  Corps,  though  al- 
most completely  stopped  during 
World  War  II,  now  affords  pro- 
tection to  over  860  communities 
and  over  26,000,000  acres  of  rural 
land,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  some  4,600,000  in  the  protected 
areas.  In  navigation,  the  Corps 
has  made  its  contribution  to  the 
51  billion  tons  of  waterborne  com- 
merce reached  in  1950. 

Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  gave  a  record  of  the 
stewardship  of  the  Authority.  Since 
1933,  he  said,  TVA  has  built  18 
major  dams  on  the  Tennessee  and 
its  tributaries  and  now  has  two 
more  under  construction.  With 
previously  existing  dams,  this  sys- 
tem of  28  reservoirs  provides 
11,720,000  acre-feet  of  storage  for 
flood  control  at  the  beginning  of 
the  flood  season  each  year.  He 
thought  that  the  average  annual 
benefits  of  TVA  flood  control 
amounted  to  $11,000,000.  Quite  as 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
average  per  capita  income  in  the 
valley,  which  was  only  42  percent 
of  the  national  average  in  1933  had 
increased  to  56  percent  in  1950. 
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At  lunch  E.  J.  Condon,  President 
of  Friends  of  the  Land,  presented 
W.  W.  Homer,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Water  Policy  Panel  of 
the  Engineers'  Joint  Council.  Mr. 
Horner  deplored  the  arguments  as 
to  the  desirability  of  continuing 
Federal  water  resources  programs, 
through  utilizing  agencies  and  inter- 
agency  committees  or  through  or- 
ganizing the  whole  country  in 
Valley  Authorities.  He  thought 
first  we  should  have  an  adequate, 
equitable  and  well  defined  program 
to  administer.  He  stated  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  "Cooke 
Commission"  parallel  those  of  the 
Engineers'  Joint  Council  in  many 
respects,  but  he  thought  the  under- 
lying philosophy  was  materially 
different.  The  E.  J.  C.  maintains 
that  while  the  control  of  the  waters 
of  the  United  States  are  in  the 
national  interest,  that  does  not 
necessarily  make  their  administra- 
tion a  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  E.  J.  C.  maintains 
that  the  justification  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  on  water  resource  projects, 
should  rest  on  a  sound  accounting 
and  a  showing  that  the  benefits 
will  be  materially  in  excess  of  well- 
founded  estimates  of  cost.  Mr. 
Horner  believes  that  water  plan- 
ning should  start  at  the  headwaters 
of  each  sub-basin  and  that  this 
should  be  a  regional  responsibility, 
but  that  the  talent  of  Federal  agen- 
cies should  be  available  in  advisory 
capacity. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  P.  A. 
Herbert,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Conservation,  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege introduced  six  speakers.  First 
Tom  Wallace  read  the  excellent 


paper  of  Richard  G.  Baumboff,  who 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  hearings 
of  the  recently  appointed  Missouri 
Basin  Survey  Commission.  Mr. 
Baumhoff  pointed  out  the  calculated 
risk  in  the  use  of  flood  plain  areas 
for  rail  yards,  industrial  plants, 
airports  and  other  works  of  man. 
He  described  the  floods  of  1951  and 
1952  and  the  measures  which  are 
already  in  effect  to  prevent  floods 
and  those  which  are  planned  to 
secure  greater  safety.  He  predicted 
that  the  Missouri  basin  would 
obtain  a  unified,  comprehensive 
administration,  with  strong,  official 
representation  for  the  States  as 
well  as  the  Federal  government. 
He  added:  "If  it  is  going  to  work 
effectively,  it  will  have  to  be  stronger 
than  some  of  the  status  quo  boys 
would  like.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  the  likeness  of  TVA  to  be 
worth  while  and  useful.  It  will  be,. 
I  conclude,  a  fair  democratic  com- 
promise." 

President  Clayton  Hoff  of  the 
American  Watershed  Council  and 
Executive  Vice-President  of  the 
Brandy  wine  Valley  Association,  illus- 
trated his  talk  with  graphic  lantern 
slides.  He  told  a  dramatic  story  of 
the  demonstration  of  coordinated 
efforts  on  the  Brandywine,  a  small 
stream,  draining  330  square  miles 
in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware, 
where  some  220,000  people  live  in 
Wilmington  and  nearby  towns.  By 
cleaning  up  rubbish,  by  improving 
sewerage  facilities,  by  conserving 
top  soil  and  forest  and  pasture 
ground  cover,  by  protecting  and 
attracting  wild  life,  including  wild 
flowers,  and  by  correcting  soil 
erosion,  real  progress  has  been  made 
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in  restoring  the  Brandywine  stream 
as  an  asset  of  the  area. 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director 
of  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin,  brought  a  film 
which  pictured  the  effects  of  co- 
ordinated plans  on  the  Delaware. 
He  is  a  firm  believer  in  planning  and 
management  for  watershed  areas, 
based  on  the  accomplishments  al- 
ready achieved. 

Col.  A.  G.  Matthews,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, Division  of  Water  Survey  and 
Research,  Florida  State  Board  of 
Conservation,  is  an  advocate  of 
developing  local  responsibility  which 
is  peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  pen- 
insular State  in  which  he  has 
achieved  notable  results.  He  urged 
Florida  to  assist  local  sections  to 
overcome  their  water  troubles.  Of 
the  63  Federal  projects  listed  in 
1950,  46  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  last  16  years.  Each 
of  these  projects  is  economically 
justified,  that  is,  the  cash  benefits 
resulting  will  exceed  the  costs  of 
construction  and  maintenance. 

Malcolm  H.  Dill,  Director  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Planning  Com- 
mission, spoke  on  Recreational  Use 
of  Public  Watersheds.  Said  he : 

"In  recent  years  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  maximum  of  multi-purpose 
usages  of  publicly-owned  lands  and 
facilities  consistent  with  their  pri- 
mary function  has  been  increasingly 
widespread  throughout  the  Nation. 
State  and  Federal  forests,  as  well 
as  major  flood  control  projects, 
recognize  and  encourage  various 


other  suitable  uses  besides  reforesta- 
tion and  erosion  control,  including 
recreation." 

W.  W.  Homer,  by  request,  read 
the  paper  of  A.  P.  Greens/elder  on 
the  Mississippi  Parkway.  The  Com- 
mission of  which  Mr.  Greensfelder 
is  Chairman,  has  evolved  a  pioneer 
plan  for  the  parkway  which  will 
differ  from  national  parkways  in 
that  it  will  not  be  on  national 
domain  but  will  consist  of  state 
highways.  As  Mr.  Greensfelder 
envisions  it,  the  travelers  along  the 
parkway  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  will  view  the  pines  of  the 
North  to  the  palms  of  the  South. 
And  the  States,  which  will  volun- 
tarily build  their  sections  of  the 
parkway  with  Federal  Aid,  will  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  standards 
set  for  parkway  construction.  Eight 
river-state  legislatures  have  already 
passed  enabling  acts  authorizing 
their  highway  departments  to  co- 
operate with  Federal  agencies.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  there  will 
someday  be  a  Mississippi  River 
Parkway  of  great  distinction. 

The  Annual  Conservation  Dinner 
was  a  distinguished  occasion.  Barry 
Bingbam,  President  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  presided.  Tom 
Wallace,  Editor  Emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  and  past  President  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  received 
a  citation  for  distinguished  service 
from  General  Grant,  President  of 
the  Civic  Association. 
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Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramton,  member 
of  Congress  1913-1931,  Circuit 
Judge  1934-1941,  Member  of  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives 
1909-1910,  1949-,  who  had  received 
a  citation  from  the  Association  in 
Washington  two  years  ago,  was  the 
first  speaker  at  the  dinner.  While  he 
was  in  Congress  Judge  Cramton 
had  given  effective  support  for  ap- 
propriations for  acquisition  and  pro- 
tection of  national  parks  and  the 
regional  park  system  of  the  Federal 
City.  He  recalled  his  cooperation 
with  Frederic  A.  Delano  and  Gen- 
eral Grant.  He  quoted  President 
Hoover  who  declared  it  to  be  "our 
national  ambition  to  make  a  great 
and  effective  city  for  the  seat  of 
our  government,  with  a  dignity, 
character  and  symbolism  truly  rep- 
resentative of  America." 

He  outlined  his  inspiring  contact 
with  Stephen  Mather,  America's 
great  park  planner.  And,  declared 
Judge  Cramton,  "if  this  Nation  is 
to  enjoy  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations, the  appreciations  that  are 
a  great  part  of  civilization,  the 
public  must  pay  .  .  .  But  if 
the  public  neglects,  refuses  that 
responsibility  of  careful  planning, 
the  public  will  again  pay  more 
heavily." 

Louis  Bromfield,  first  a  farmer, 
then  an  author  and  then  both,  made 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing talks  of  his  career.  In- 
cidentally he  made  a  plea  that  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  undertake  seriously  to  turn 
out  graduates  who  can  write  and 
speak  the  English  language — a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished 
by  those  who  are  recruiting  the 


younger  generation  for  important 
tasks.  But  Mr.  Bromfield's  theme 
was  "Stopping  Floods  at  their 
Sources."  He  told  of  revolutionary 
farm  practices  in  substituting  grasses 
for  corn  and  providing  a  soil- 
arresting  ground  cover  which  turns 
out  to  be  nutritious  for  fattening 
stock  for  the  market — a  profitable 
venture  for  conserving  soil  capital 
and  producing  annual  income.  At 
Malabar  Farm  experiments  in  soil 
conservation  have  produced  many 
new  and  effective  methods.  He  de- 
scribed the  Muckingum  and  Miami 
Soil  Conservancy  Districts  which 
have  been  constructed  and  operated 
without  Federal  Aid,  on  a  balanced 
budget. 

The  final  speaker  was  Dr.  Paul 
B.  Sears,  Chairman  Conservation 
Program  at  Yale  University,  whose 
theme  was  "A  Nation  for  Civilized 
Living."  Dr.  Sears  declared: 

"The  gift  of  earth  to  man  is  its 
own  antiquity.  This  planet  has  been 
immeasureably  long  and  deliberate 
in  preparing  for  him.  The  plants 
and  animals  upon  which  man  de- 
pends for  survival  were  here  in 
place  some  millions  of  years  before 
his  advent.  Without  generous 
grasses  and  sleek  cattle,  human 
existence  would  be  a  sorry  picture." 
He  characterized  as  complicated 
nonsense  the  promises  of  work, 
plenty,  peace,  housing  and  culture 
to  the  common  man,  along  with 
security  and  world-wide  brother- 
hood in  return  for  relief  from  the 
dreadful  responsibility  of  making 
his  own  political  decisions  and 
managing  his  own  property.  He 
described  the  birth  and  launching 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
one  of  the  most  superb  jobs  of  plan- 
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ning  in  all  history — a  free  Nation 
of  free  men,  resting  on  responsible 
local  planning, — valley,  county,  a 
township,  or  city.  Then  comes  the 
question  "What  kind  of  community 
do  we  want?"  Once  that  is  answered 
there  need  be  no  fear,  nor  will 
there  be  any  reason  for  apathy. 

All  agreed  that  this  was  a  great 
day  for  utilizing  the  organized  hu- 
man resources  for  the  best  control 
and  administration  of  our  water 
resources. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Con- 
ference Flavel  Sburtleff  conducted  a 
lively  panel  on  Recent  Develop- 
ments in  Zoning,  in  which  Howard 
Fisher,  Robert  Garrabrant,  Herbert 
Hare,  Kenneth  Schellie,  L.  Segoe, 
Frank  Stearns,  Max  Wehrly  and 
A.H.C.  Shaw  all  made  notable 
contributions. 

The  subject  for  the  morning  ses- 
sion was  "Changing  Population 
Patterns."  James  F.  Sulzby,  Chair- 
man of  the  Planning  Board  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  introduced 
the  speakers.  First  came  Alfred  W. 
Peeler,  Consultant  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Washington, 
who  talked  about  "Decentralization 
of  Industry."  He  pointed  out  that 
Congress  in  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  had  charged  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board 
with  advising  on  "the  strategic 
relocation  of  industries,  services, 
government,  and  economic  activi- 
ties, the  continuous  operation  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
security."  He  described  the  pilot 
operation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
where,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  city  and  county  governments,  a 


task  force  was  set  up  of  industrial- 
ists, labor  and  other  representative 
citizens.  For  the  national  program, 
certain  principles  were  adopted, 
namely  that  the  object  was  (1)  to 
disperse  new  and  expanding  indus- 
try, not  to  move  established  indus- 
try, (2)  that  no  region  of  the  country 
is  to  be  built  up  at  the  expense  of 
another,  (3)  that  industrial  disper- 
sion could  be  operated  within  each 
local  marketing  area,  and  (4)  that 
state  and  local  governments,  in 
cooperation  with  private  enterprise, 
could  be  called  upon  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  defense  objective. 
The  Federal  government  could  pro- 
vide encouragement  and  technical 
guidance.  He  claimed  that  there  is 
no  need  of  a  Bureau  in  Washington 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  this  job,  that  industrial 
dispersion  can  be  handled  at  the 
local  level.  He  maintained  that 
industrial  dispersion  is  more  than  a 
defense  measure.  It  is  also  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Nation. 

Walter  5.  Schmidt,  of  Cincinnati, 
Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Council 
of  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  spoke 
on  "Water  in  Relation  to  Industrial 
Location."  Mr.  Schmidt  pointed 
out  that  today  industry  is  taking 
out  of  the  ground  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  water  as  it  did  fifteen 
years  ago  and  that  it  is  evident  that 
any  large  industrial  city  or  area 
must  have  adequate  supplies  of 
water.  Also  the  quality  of  the  water 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  He 
warned  that  pollution  is  becoming  a 
most  serious  problem.  He  quoted 
estimates  that  during  1952  industry 
will  use  water  at  the  rate  of  83 
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billion  gallons  a  day,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  all  the  municipal 
water-works  in  the  country  produce 
only  about  15  billion  gallons  a  day. 
Though  industry  will  require  more 
and  more  uncontaminated  water, 
it  seems  that  this  country  is  en- 
dowed with  an  abundance  of  good 
water,  which  must  be  conserved. 

Howard  T.  Fisher  spoke  on  the 
"Economics  of  Urban  and  Suburban 
Shopping  Centers."  In  addition  to 
adequate  industrial  surveys  to  de- 
termine the  location  of  shopping 
centers,  Mr.  Fisher  maintains  that 
the  design  of  the  centers  should 
provide  economic  and  efficient  oper- 
ation. The  designer  must  deal  with 
customers  and  merchandise.  Good 
automobile  circulation  and  parking 
must  be  supplemented  by  effective 
means  for  delivering  to  the  cus- 
tomer's car  the  merchandise  that 
is  sold.  He  specifies  that  all  shops 
should  be  closely  grouped  for  mu- 
tual support  and  that  neither  auto- 
mobiles nor  trucks  should  be  per- 
mitted to  intrude  upon  the  cons- 
ciousness of  customers  once  they 
have  reached  the  sales  area.  He  is  an 
advocate  of  multi-levels.  He  pre- 
dicts an  increase  of  auto-sbopping  as 
exemplified  in  the  service  station 
and  auto-bank. 

At  lunch,  Miss  Elisabeth  Herliby 
introduced  Hon.  William  E.  Brown, 
Mayor  of  Ann  Arbor  who  described 
the  efficient  and  economic  over-all 
plan  of  the  city  for  parking  cars. 
The  street  meter  collections  are  used 
for  purchasing  off-street  parking 
lots  which  are  provided  with  meters 
for  self-parking.  With  the  sound 
location  and  distribution  of  parking 


lots,  citizens  are  able  to  use  their 
cars  for  downtown  shopping  to  a 
degree  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult in  cities  not  so  served. 

On  Wednesday  there  were  two 
early-morning  Panels,  one  on  City 
Waterfronts  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  George  F.  Emery,  on  which 
Carl  Berg,  Myron  Downs,  Robert 
Foeller,  Carl  Gardner,  A.  E.  Suro 
and  Thomas  E.  McCormick  served. 
The  other  was  on  Citizens  Organiza- 
tions, under  the  Chairmanship  of 
John  H.  Jones,  with  George  Hay- 
ward,  James  McCIain,  and  Thomas 
P.  Riddle  assisting. 

At  the  morning  session,  on  The 
Comprehensive  Plan  and  the  Cal- 
endar, Harland  Bartholomew  pre- 
sented A.  R.  Cline,  Chairman  of  the 
Toledo- Lucas  County  Planning  Com- 
mission, who  described  Toledo's 
Comprehensive  Plan  Revision.  It 
seems  that  Toledo  has  had  a 
Plan  Commission  since  1916  and 
Lucas  County  since  1924.  By  law 
they  are  two  separate  bodies  but  a 
unique  plan  of  cooperation  has  been 
worked  out.  The  County  Planning 
Commission  comprises  11  members, 
including  3  members  of  the  City 
Plan  Commission,  the  3  Lucas 
County  Commissioners  and  5  non- 
paid  citizens  appointed  by  the 
County  Commissioners  from  the 
residents  of  the  County.  In  1922 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates were  retained  by  the  City 
Plan  Commission  and  later  by  the 
Lucas  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Briefly  it  is  estimated  that 
448  major  improvements  resulted 
from  the  1923-28  Plans.  And  now, 
since  1942  the  two  Commissions 
have  elected  the  same  Chairman, 
the  same  Vice-chairman  and  the 
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same  Director.  The  salaries  of  all 
the  staff  are  paid  one  half  by  the 
city  and  one  half  by  the  county. 
Other  expenses  are  divided.  The 
Commissions  meet  jointly  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Toledo  Urban 
Area.  Resolutions  are  discussed  in. 
joint  sessions,  then  a  vote  taken  by 
the  County  Planning  Commission 
followed  by  a  vote  of  the  City  Plan 
Commission.  The  joint  staff  has 
been  enlarged  to  bring  about  a 
revision  of  the  old  Master  Plans. 
The  new  Comprehensive  Plan  is 
designed  to  guide  the  growth  of  the 
urban  area  for  the  next  thirty  years 
or  until  about  1980.  And  Harland 
Bartholomew  and  Associates  have 
been  called  as  consultants  on  this 
new  revision.  Mr.  Cline  paid  tribute 
to  the  foresightedness  of  the  Toledo 
City  Council  and  Lucas  County 
Commissioners  in  coordinating  plan- 
ning operations  of  both  plan  com- 
missions as  one  unit  to  make  orderly 
development  possible  for  Toledo 
and  Lucas  County  under  one  re- 
vised comprehensive  Plan. 

T.  Ledyard  Blakeman,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Detroit  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, pointed  out  that  the  calen- 
dar was  a  little  slow  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  Detroit  region. 
He  said  that  late  in  1951  his  or- 
ganization mapped  all  existing  in- 
dustries employing  more  than  25 
people.  Six  months  later  it  was 
necessary  to  add  25  new  plants,  in 
construction  or  planned.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  35  to  40  existing 
plants,  these  new  manufacturing 
establishments  will  add  47,000  to 
57,000  more  industrial  workers. 
Another  evidence  of  quick  growth 


lies  in  the  62,250  new  dwelling  units 
housing  about  162,000  people  since 
the  census  count  in  April,  1950.  To 
prepare  the  comprehensive  plan 
there  is  a  46-man  commission,  half 
from  local  government  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis,  and  half  represent- 
ing the  social  and  economic  inter- 
ests. There  are  about  200  people 
working  on  advisory  committees. 
Area  councils  have  been  set  up 
representing  from  six  to  twelve 
neighboring  communities.  Recently 
a  Local  Planning  and  Zoning  Clinic 
was  held  in  which  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  councils  are  keeping 
in  touch  with  community  needs 
and  the  technical  staff. 

At  the  final  lunch,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Starkweather,  National  Conserva- 
tion Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs,  in- 
troduced Granville  W.  Moore,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Greater  Dallas  Planning  Coun- 
cil, who,  speaking  on  "The  Power  of 
the  People,"  stated  at  the  outset 
that  he  fully  subscribed  to  the 
theory  that  "we  either  run  our 
government  or  government  runs  us." 
He  added : 

"If  we  are  to  retain  and  develop 
to  its  fullest  measure  the  benefits  of 
democracy  as  free  men  and  women, 
we  must  of  necessity  place  the  same 
value  upon  the  benefits  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  together  with 
its  responsibilities,  as  we  place 
upon  our  businesses  or  professions." 
Mr.  Moore  believes  that  good 
government  begins  at  home.  And 
finally: 

"Because  of  the  blessings  of  a 
democracy,  an  acceptable  vehicle  of 
municipal  government,  a  willing- 
ness of  an  informed  citizenship  to 
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strive  for  improvement,  and  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  right  of  free 
citizens  with  a  will  to  work  at  the 
job,  wre  believe  that  the  power  of 
the  people  is  best  expressed  in  an 
increasing  service  by  government 
to  the  end  that  the  total  of  all 
things,  physical  and  spiritual,  will 
add  to  the  happiness  of  all." 

On  May  18  there  was  an  all-day 
trip  to  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park,  where  delegates  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  a  guided  tour  of  the 
spectacularly  beautiful  caves.  An 
excellent  Sunday  dinner  was  served 
by  Government  Services  and  the 
stops  en  route  at  The  Old  Kentucky 
Home  and  Lincoln's  Birthplace 
proved  interesting.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  Eugene  Stewart, 
Secretary  of  the  Louisville  Auto- 
mobile Club. 

The  tour  of  the  Louisville  Region 
disclosed  a  fine  park  and  parkway 
system,  with  many  overlooks  com- 
manding wide  panoramas.  At  Otter 
Creek  Park,  some  30  miles  from 
Louisville,  but  owned  and  operated 
by  the  City,  the  group  was  served 
dinner  and  Kenneth  Vinsel,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  charge  of  the  trip, 
introduced  Hon.  Henry  Ward,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  who  de- 
scribed the  operation  of  Kentucky 
State  Parks  in  a  spirited  address. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Mem- 
bers an  historic  and  current  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  was 


distributed  and  is  incorporated  in 
this  issue  of  P&CC.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board  in  January 
and  printed  in  the  March  P&CC 
wrere  read.  Elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  were: 

Harland  Bartholomew 

Paul  Carrington 

E.  J.  Condon 

Elisabeth  Herlihy 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
to  succeed  themselves  and 

Robert    C.    Graham    of    Miami 

Beach,  Florida 
to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Invitations  for  next  year's  con- 
ference were  received  from  several 
cities  and  will  be  considered  by  the 
Board  for  early  decision. 

The  full  text  of  the  addresses  will 
be  presented  in  the  1952  AMERICAN 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL,  to  be 
issued  in  the  autumn.  In  the  mean- 
time mimeographed  copies  of  the 
following  may  be  secured  on  request: 
"Importance  of  Our  Water  Re- 
sources" Dale  E.  Doty 
"Functions  and  Activities  of  the 

Bureau  of  Reclamation" 

N.  B.  Bennett,  Jr. 
"The  Aims  of  the  National  Park 

Service    in    Relation    to    Water 

Resources"          Conrad  L.  Wirth 
"Service  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers" 
Col.  Louis  W.  Prentiss 
'Tennessee  Valley  Authority" 

Gordon  R.  Clapp 
"Recreational  Use  of  Public  Water 

Supply  Reservoirs" 

Malcolm  H.  Dill 
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reports  to  its  many  members  and 
friends  an  outline  of  its  history,  its 
honorable  past,  its  active  and  effect- 
ive present  and  the  promise  of 
increased  citizen  activity  in  local, 
state,  regional  and  national  plan- 
ning for  the  best  use  of  urban  and 
rural  land,  water  and  other  natural 
resources  and  the  safeguarding  and 
planned  use  of  local  and  national 
parks  and  other  public  reservations. 

AMERICAN  PARK  AND 
OUTDOOR  ART  ASSOCIATION 

On  May  20-21,  1897— fifty-five 
years  ago — at  a  convention  of  park 
commissioners,  held  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association  was  organized. 
In  the  archives  of  the  Association 
there  is  a  full-page  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  now  brown  with 
age  and  bearing  on  the  reverse  side 
a  display  advertisement  of  "The 
Bicycle  of  the  Future,"  a  reminder 
that  this  was  B.A. — before  auto- 
mobiles and  their  attendant  com- 
plications. The  report  which  L.  E. 
Holden,  Cleveland  Park  Commis- 
sioner, made  to  his  Board  was  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  press. 

It  was  reported  that  Warren  H. 
Manning  had  corresponded  with 
many  eminent  leaders  about  form- 
ing a  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, but  the  burden  of  their  replies 
favored  a  group  of  citizens  and 
professional  leaders  who  would  "pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  natural 
scenery,  the  acquirement  and  im- 
provement of  land  for  public  parks 
and  reservations."  Charles  Eliot 
had  definitely  advised  this  sort  of 
organization,  but,  unfortunately, 
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died  before  the  Louisville  meeting, 
though  his  father  became  active 
in  the  new  association. 

John  B.  Castleman,  President  of 
the  Louisville  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners, was  elected  President, 
L.  E.  Holden  of  Cleveland,  Vice- 
President,  and  Warren  H.  Manning, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  John  C.  Olm- 
sted  was  made  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  Constitution  and  by-laws. 

At  the  annual  meetings  held 
between  1897  and  1904  appeared 
many  eminent  leaders  whose  names 
are  well  known  today — a  veritable 
Whos  Who  in  America,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  to  appear  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Here  are 
some  of  them:  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land,  John  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
of  Harvard,  Professor  E.  J.  James 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Thomas 
H.  MacBride  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Dr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Sargent,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson, 
Charles  M.  Loring,  Vance  McCor- 
mick,  Theodore  Marburg,  Morton 
D.  Hull  and  William  Bancroft. 
There  was  a  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
another  sign  of  the  times,  where 
we  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rennselaer,  Miss  Mira  Lloyd 
Dock,  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  Mrs. 
Mary  Kehew,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Whitnall 
and  Mrs.  William  Howard  Crosby. 

The  programs  of  these  early 
meetings  included  such  subjects  as 
Playgrounds  and  Public  Squares, 
Improvement  of  Home  and  School 
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Grounds,  Tree  Planting  on  Public 
Streets,  Improvement  of  Home  and 
Factory  Grounds,  State  Forest  Res- 
ervations, Civic  Improvement  and 
Open  Spaces. 
THE  AMERICAN  Civic  ASSOCIATION 

And  then  at  St.  Louis,  in  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Building 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association  held  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  American  League 
for  Civic  Improvement,  which  had 
been  organized  in  Springfield,  Ohio 
four  years  earlier  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Professor  Charles  Zueb- 
lin.  There  a  merger  was  formed 
which  brought  the  American  Civic 
Association  into  existence. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  as  Presi- 
dent, Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
George  Foster  Peabody  and  Frank- 
lin MacVeagh  as  Vice -Presidents 
and  William  B.  Howland  as  Treas- 
urer, headed  up  the  new  associa- 
tion. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  was 
held  at  Milwaukee  where  City 
Plans  and  Outer  Park  Systems, 
City  Land  Values  and  Parks,  Rail- 
roads and  Rural  Improvement,  Good 
Roads  and  the  planned  develop- 
ment of  Washington,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  claimed  attention  on  the 
program  and  marked  the  interest 
of  the  Association  in  the  new  chy 
planning  movement.  The  pioneer 
character  of  these  programs  may  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  realized 
that  it  was  not  until  1909  that  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning (later  to  merge  with  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association)  was  organ- 
ized, and  not  until  1917  that  the 
professional  planners  organized  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute 


(now    the    American    Institute    of 
Planners.) 

The  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  was  formed  in 
1899  and  incorporated  in  1916. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  American  Civic  Association 
from  1904  to  1935  issued  a  series  of 
bulletins,  proving  a  pioneer  in  many 
subjects  now  commonly  known  to 
the  public.  These  include  the  Land- 
scape Design  of  City  Parks,  Group- 
ing of  Public  Buildings,  an  Account 
of  the  Plan  of  San  Francisco  by 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  A  Bibliography 
and  List  of  Lantern  Slides  on  Crvic 
Improvement,  Recreation  Centers, 
Good  Roads,  an  Account  of  the 
famous  Conservation  Conference 
of  Governors  called  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1908,  Bill- 
boards, Smoke  and  Overhead  Wires. 
A  bulletin  entitled  City  Making  was 
issued  in  1905  and  in  1910  one  on 
City  Planning  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  (still  a  classic),  followed  by 
a  bulletin  on  Going  into  Action  for 
the  City  Plan  by  George  B.  Dealey. 
In  1912  the  Association  published 
Real  Estate  Subdivisions  by  J.  C. 
Nichols.  In  heading  up  the  educa- 
tional campaign  for  a  Federal  Na- 
tional Park  Agency,  the  Association 
presented  statements  by  President 
Taft,  Ambassador  Bryce  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Fisher.  In  1913 
Zona  Gale's  Civic  Improvement  in 
Little  Towns  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  There  followed  bulle- 
tins on  Country  Planning,  The 
School  House  as  a  Community 
Center,  A  Good  Home  for  Every 
Wage  Earner  (by  John  Nolen),  and 
a  bulletin  on  National  Planning. 

In  1920,  when  Zoning  was  young, 
a  bulletin  on  Zoning  was  published 
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under  the  distinguished  authorship 
of  Lawson  Purdy,  Harland  Barthol- 
omew, Edward  M.  Bassett,  Andrew 
Wright  Crawford  and  Herbert  Swan. 
In  1922  and  following  years  four 
editions  were  published  of  a  leaflet 
on  What  Everybody  Should  Know 
About  Parks. 

In  1924  the  Association  published 
the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City,  which  furnished  a  program 
for  nearly  two  decades  until  in  1940 
another  revised  program  was 
adopted. 

In  1925  we  published  a  60-page 
bulletin  on  Municipal  Planning, 
Park  and  Art  Administration  in 
American  Cities.  In  1927  we  issued 
Civic  Improvement  in  Your  Town 
and  in  1928  came  City  Planning 
Procedure  by  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
Harland  Bartholomew,  George  B. 
Ford,  Lawson  Purdy  and  Harlean 
James;  the  Newer  City  Planning 
by  George  B.  Ford;  Regional  Plan- 
ning in  the  United  States  by  Thom- 
as Adams;  and  a  Symposium  on 
Roadside  Improvement  by  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  Thomas  H.  MacDonald 
and  others. 

ACTION 

The  American  Civic  Association 
can  claim  credit  for  the  institution 
of  scores  of  park  systems;  for  the 
public  education  which  led  to  the 
United  States -Canadian  Treaty  on 
Niagara  Falls,  based  on  the  Burton 
Act;  for  nearly  ten  years  of  agitation 
and  public  education  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  National  Park 
Service  Act  in  1916;  through  its 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City  for  the  adoption  of  the  Acts 
of  1924  and  1926  creating  the 
National  Park  and  Planning  Com- 


mission and  for  the  support  of  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act  of  1930  im- 
plementing the  purchase  of  parks 
for  the  national  capital  region;  and 
for  support  of  the  Shipstead-Luce 
Act  of  1930  providing  for  architec- 
tural control  of  private  buildings 
facing  designated  public  buildings 
and  grounds.  The  Association  en- 
gaged in  opposition  to  a  long  series 
of  proposed  encroachments  on  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments. 

In  the  1920's  Dr.  McFarland 
represented  the  Association  on  the 
Advisory  Committees  set  up  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  which 
issued  the  authoritative  bulletins 
on  Planning  and  Zoning.  During 
more  than  a  score  of  years  he  and 
his  fellow  officers  visited  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns  to  inspire  the 
creation  of  planning  commissions 
and  comprehensive  park  systems. 
REORGANIZATIONS  OF  1935 

In  1935  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning  merged  with  the 
American  Civic  Association  to  form 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  and  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT  emerged  as  the 
successor  of  CITY  PLANNING,  Civic 
COMMENT,  and  STATE  RECREATION. 
The  AMERICAN  Civic  ANNUAL,  in- 
itiated in  1929  became  the  AMERI- 
CAN PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL. 
These  two  publications,  with  oc- 
casional supplements  and  frequent 
illustrated  sections,  carry  a  wide 
range  of  information  to  our 
readers. 

For  seven  years  joint  conferences 
were  held,  generally  of  the  four 
planning  organizations — American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
American  Institute  of  Planners, 
American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
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ficials,  and  the  National  Planning 
Association.  Since  1942,  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
has  held  separate  conferences,  some- 
times with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 
LEADERSHIP 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  Asso- 
ciation has  had  four  Presidents. 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  who  was 
President  of  the  American  League 
for  Civic  Improvement  at  the  time 
of  the  1904  merger,  served  the 
American  Civic  Association  until 
1925,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Frederic  A.  Delano.  Horace  M. 
Albright  became  President  in  1937 
and  in  1947,  when  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  General 
U.  S.  Grant  3d  was  elected  President. 

Among  the  leaders  who  have 
served  the  Association  during  these 
years  we  may  count:  Thomas 
Adams,  Henry  A.  Barker,  Harland 
Bartholomew,  now  first  Vice- Presi- 
dent, Edward  M.  Bassett,  Alfred 
Bettman,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle, 
David  D.  Bohannon,  Arnold  Brun- 
ner,  Harold  C.  Buttenheim,  Paul 
Carrington,  Henry  P.  Chandler, 
Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  E.  J.  Condon, 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  Dwight 
F.  Davis,  George  B.  Dealey,  Earle 
S.  Draper,  Jay  Downer,  Philip  H. 
Elwood,  Carl  Feiss,  George  B.  Ford, 
Zona  Gale,  John  M.  Gries,  Fred 
and  Ford  Harvey  and  now  Byron 
Harvey,  Jr.,  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy, 
Henry  W.  Hubbard,  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey,  George  E.  Kessler,  Nelson 
P.  Lewis,  George  W.  Marston, 
John  Gaw  Meem,  J.  C.  Nichols 
and  now  his  son  Clyde  Jr.,  John 
Nolen  and  now  his  son  John  Nolen, 
Jr.,  Charles  D.  Norton,  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Harold  S.  Osborne, 


Lawson  Purdy,  J.  Woodall  Rodgers, 
Owen  J.  Roberts,  C.  Melvin  Sharpe, 
Lorado  Taft,  Graham  Romeyn  Tay- 
lor, L.  Deming  Tilton,  D.  Edgar 
Van  Cleef,  Jr.,  Charles  D.  Wacker, 
Tom  Wallace,  Richard  B.  Watrous, 
Frank  O.  Waugh,  S.  P.  Wetherill 
and  many  others. 

PROGRAM 

During  all  these  years  the  Asso- 
ciation has  carried  on  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  past,  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  to  meet  current  problems 
within  its  field  of  activity.  And  as 
time  has  passed,  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  a  field  in  which 
the  Association  has  long  been  active, 
has  become  more  closely  associated 
with  the  planning  of  urban,  metro- 
politan and  rural  areas  in  an  over-all 
program  for  land  and  water  uses 
as  administered  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

We  have  continued  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Park  Service  in 
the  acquisition  and  administration 
of  national  parks  and  monuments 
and  to  protect  these  important 
areas  from  unrelated  encroachments. 
We  were  active  in  the  movement  in 
the  20's  and  30's  to  exempt  national 
parks  and  monuments  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  for,  while  we  approve 
of  multiple-purpose  projects  when 
the  joint  uses  are  compatible  with 
each  other,  we  advocate  the  pro- 
tection of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, together  with  certain  other 
national  reserves,  from  commercial 
encroachments. 

One  of  the  earliest  activities  of 
the  Association  was  to  support  the 
movement  for  state  forests  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  we  have  supported 
various  legislative  authorizations  to 
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acquire  and  develop  the  national 
forests. 

We  have  frequently  been  called 
upon  for  information  and  support 
so  that  local  leaders  could  protect 
local  parks  from  unjustified  en- 
croachments. We  have  worked  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
about  a  consideration  of  local  com- 
prehensive plans  in  the  selection  of 
building  sites  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  cooperated  with  local 
planning  citizens  associations 
through  the  exchange  of  information 
which  we  present  in  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT,  in  which  we  also 
review  planning  reports  and  pub- 
lish items  of  accomplishments  by 
local  planning  boards. 
CHANGE 

Since  the  organization  of  the 
American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association  in  Louisville  in  1897, 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  more  than  doubled,  a  second 
generation  has  reached  maturity 
and  a  third  generation  is  out  of 
college  and  playing  its  part  in  the 
pattern  of  American  life  and  the 
development  of  American  communi- 
ties. The  population  shift  from 
rural  to  urban  has  placed  an  in- 
creasing burden  on  city  and  metro- 
politan areas.  The  composition  and 
character  of  comprehensive  plans 
have  changed  greatly  since  the 
early  reports  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Zoning  has 
emerged  as  a  new  technique  and 
even  during  recent  years  new  regu- 
lations have  been  adopted  to  give 
industrial  zones  protection  from 
mixed  uses  and  provide  them  with 
adequate  facilities.  Many  people 
live  in  communities  where  there  is 


a  growing  congestion  of  land  occu- 
pation and  street  traffic,  where  the 
ordinary  processes  of  living — going 
to  and  from  work,  marketing  and 
shopping  for  food,  clothing  and 
other  essentials,  reaching  school  and 
library  facilities,  finding  outdoor 
recreation — have  been  immensely 
complicated  by  haphazard  growth. 
Many  of  the  uncoordinated  remedial 
efforts  which  have  been  put  forth 
to  solve  these  basic  problems  have 
not  caught  up  with  the  population 
growth  and  needs  and  have  some- 
times produced  a  train  of  new  prob- 
lems. If  a  street  is  widened,  addi- 
tional traffic  soon  produces  a  con- 
gestion equal  to  that  which  the 
widening  was  designed  to  cure. 
The  astounding  increase  in  motor 
vehicles  and  the  demands  of  owners 
for  parking  space,  sometimes  on  or 
under  land  dedicated  to  park  use 
has  roused  justifiable  fears  that  our 
future  civilization  may  be  condi- 
tioned to  traffic  and  garage  storage 
rather  than  to  parks  and  open  spaces. 
Without  comprehensive  advance 
planning  and  firm  official  and  public 
support,  there  will  be  few  open 
spaces  to  serve  the  people  crowded 
into  metropolitan  sprawls  with  high 
population  densities. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  growing 
group  of  highly  trained  and  ex- 
perienced technicians  who  are  mak- 
ing comprehensive  and  special  plans, 
but,  without  public  understanding 
and  support,  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  even  the  best  of  these  plans  put 
into  effect. 

CURRENTLY 

Through  Mr.  Olmsted  and  our 
headquarters  office  we  conferred 
with  the  State  Department  while 
the  1950  Treaty  between  Canada 
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and  the  United  States  on  Niagara 
Falls  was  being  drafted  along  the 
lines  of  the  recommendations  of 
1929  of  the  International  Board  on 
which  Dr.  McFarland  served.  We 
expect  to  check  on  the  model  pre- 
pared by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  on  the  public  works  which  will 
be  authorized  by  Congress  to  make 
sure  that  the  intent  of  the  Treaty  to 
preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Falls  is  fully  realized. 

In  September,  1951,  Mr.  Albright 
appeared  for  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  before  a 
Senate  Committee  to  oppose  the 
transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  from  Interior  to  Agri- 
culture, as  provided  in  S.  1149.  No 
action  up  to  the  present.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Albright  served 
on  the  Task  Force  on  Natural  Re- 
sources set  up  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. The  Association  has  sup- 
ported the  proposal  for  a  Federal 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
with  an  impartial  Board  of  Review 
for  all  water  projects  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  participates. 

General  Grant,  recently  appointed 
a  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  has  drafted  a 
series  of  statements  on  the  Upper 
Colorado  Reservoirs  which  would 
encroach  upon  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument.  Both  General 
Grant  and  Mr.  Albright  presented 
statements  at  the  1950  hearings 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Cooperation  with  other  national 
conservation  groups  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  service  of  Harlean 
James  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Conservation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Our  Committee  of  100   on   the 


Federal  City,  organized  by  Mr. 
Delano  in  1922-23,  has  been  active 
during  the  current  period  of  pro- 
posed changes.  Bills  are  now  in 
Congress  to  reorganize  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, set  up  in  1924-26  through 
the  leadership  of  the  Committee. 
The  committee  has  also  acted  on 
current  proposals  for  reorganization 
of  the  District  Government  and 
has  opposed  certain  proposals  to 
break  down  the  zoning  regulations 
governing  densities  of  population. 
The  committee  is  now  studying  a 
new  highway  program  to  make  sure 
that  no  objectionable  features  will 
be  incorporated. 

The  Association  continues  to  re- 
ceive requests  from  local  civic 
leaders  concerning  ways  and  means 
of  protecting  local  parks  from  un- 
justified encroachments  or  proposed 
changes  in  zoning  regulations  and 
on  the  effect  of  projected  express- 
ways on  business  and  residence 
neighborhoods. 

Without  the  mobilization  of  pub- 
lic opinion  street  trees  and  small 
downtown  parks  will  be  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  growing  traffic. 
City  plan  commissions  will  need  all  of 
the  support  they  can  command  if 
the  amenities  in  our  cities  are  to  be 
preserved  along  with  facilities  for 
moving  people  and  vehicles  through 
our  streets. 

FOR  THE  FUTURE 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done. 
Through  its  annual  conferences, 
through  its  publications,  through 
correspondence  and  personal  visits, 
the  Association  continues  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  on  the  physical 
environment  of  the  American  people. 
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Schedule  of  Planning  and  Civic  Conferences 

1897-1952 


American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Assn. 

1897  Louisville  1901  Milwaukee 

1898  Minneapolis        1902  Boston 

1899  Detroit  1903  Buffalo 

1900  Chicago  1904  St.  Louis 


American  League  Jor  Civic  Improvement 
1900  Springfield,  Ohio  org. 

1904  St.  Louis  Joint  meeting 


1904  Merger  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  with  American  League 
for  Civic  Improvement  to  form 

National  Conference  on  City-Planning 
Organized  independently 


American  Civic  Association 

1905  Cleveland 

1906  Milwaukee 

1907  Providence 

1908  Pittsburgh 

1909  Cincinnati 

1910  Washington,  D.  C. 

1911  Washington,  D.  C 

1912  Baltimore,  Md. 

1913  Washington,  D.  C. 

1914  Washington,  D.  C. 

1915  Washington,  D.  C. 

1916  Washington,  D.  C. 

1917  St.  Louis 

1919  Philadelphia 

1920  Amherst,  Mass. 

1921  Chicago 

1922  Washington,  D.  C. 

1923  Washington,  D.  C. 

1924  Washington,  D.  C 

1925  Pittsburgh 

1926  Tour  to  Vienna  for  International 
Fed.  for  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning 

1927  Traveling  Boston  and  Providence 

1928  Traveling  Great  Smoky  Mts.  and 
Asheville 

1929  Traveling     Springfield,      III.     to 
Chicago 

1930  Philadelphia  Tri-State  Region 

1931  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor  Region 

1932  Washington  Region  Bi-centennial 

1933  Baltimore  Jt.  with  NCCP 

1934  St.  Louis  Jt.  with  NCCP 

1935  Cincinnati  Jt.  with  NCCP 


1909  Washington,  D.  C. 

1910  Rochester 

1911  Philadelphia 

1912  Boston 

1913  Chicago 

1914  Toronto 

1915  Detroit 

1916  Cleveland 

1917  Kansas  City 

1918  St.  Louis 

1919  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 

1920  Cincinnati 

1921  Pittsburgh 

1922  Springfield,  Mass. 

1923  Baltimore 

1924  Los  Angeles 

1925  New    York    with     International 
Federation 

1926  Florida 


1927  Washington,  D.  C. 

1928  Dallas 

1929  Buffalo 

1930  Denver 

1931  Rochester 

1932  Pittsburgh 

1933  Baltimore  Jt.  with  A.C.A. 

1934  St.  Louis  Jt.  with  A.C.A. 

1935  Cincinnati  Jt.  with  A.C.A. 


1935  Merger  American  Civic  Association  and  National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning to  form 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
National  Planning  Conferences  of  APCA,  AIP,  ASPO  and  NPA  held 

1936  Richmond,  Va.  1940  San  Francisco 
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1937  Detroit 

1938  Minneapolis 

1939  Boston 


1941  Philadelphia 

1942  Indianapolis 


American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 

1943  Omaha  1948  Newark,  N.  J. 

1944  St.  Louis  1949  Oklahoma  City 

1946  Dallas  1950  Washington,  D.  C 

1947  Milwaukee  1951  Miami,  Florida 

1952  LouisviUe,  Ky. 


Planning  Education 


As  the  number  of  universities 
offering  courses  to  train  planners 
increases,  we  find  in  the  catalogues 
an  effort  to  define  the  field  and 
outline  the  opportunities  for  holders 
of  bachelor's  and  higher  degrees. 

At  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning  was  estab- 
lished in  1946,  prospective  students 
are  told: 

"The  field  of  planning  has  ex- 
panded during  the  last  half  century 
to  include  several  hundred  agencies 
at  the  city,  county,  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  During  this  period  of 
increased  planning  activity  the  plan- 
ning profession  has  become  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  con- 
currently there  has  been  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  adequately 
trained  personnel  which  has  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  In  addition  to 
the  administrative  and  coordinating 
functions  within  the  planning 
agency,  a  broad  field  of  staff  and 
research  functions  calls  for  trained 
planners  qualified  to  develop  the 
economic,  social,  and  physical  as- 
pects of  the  planning  program, 
whether  for  local,  state  or  regional 
areas.  Consequently  the  training 
of  the  planner  should  be  directed 
toward  developing  a  broad  back- 
ground of  social,  economic,  and 
political  knowledge,  in  addition  to 


the    design    disciplines    and    tech- 
niques employed  by  the  planner." 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
the  Department  of  Land  and  City 
Planning  sets  forth: 

"The  objective  of  education  for 
city  planning  must  include  both 
professional  competence  and  per- 
sonal development  as  an  individual 
and  a  citizen.  More  specifically, 
programs  of  study  are  aimed  toward 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
urban  community,  hs  functional 
relation  to  the  society  and  the 
economy  of  the  age." 

Parallel  with  the  Department  of 
Land  and  City  Planning  the  Uni- 
versity has  established  an  Institute 
for  Urban  Studies. 

A  Studytour  to  selected  urban 
areas  in  the  United  States  for  the 
summer  of  1952  is  announced  as  a 
Columbia  University  Summer  Ses- 
sion Course  of  the  Planning  and 
Housing  Division  of  the  School  of 
Architecture.  The  session  will  cover 
the  six  weeks  period  June  16  to 
July  25  and  the  mode  of  travel  will 
be  by  private  automobile.  J.  Mar- 
shall Miller,  Associate  Professor  of 
Planning  at  Columbia,  will  be  the 
Director.  A  special  fee  of  $350 
plus  $7  University  fee  includes 
tuition,  transportation  and  lodging. 
Expense  of  meals  is  to  be  paid 
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separately  by  members  of  Study- 
tour.  The  itinerary  includes  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Greenbelt, 
Washington  D.  C.,  Richmond,  Wil- 
liamsburg,  Charlottesville,  Knox- 
ville,  TVA,  Oak  Ridge,  Cincinnati, 
Greenhills,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Park  Forest,  Milwaukee, 
Greendale,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh  and  back  to  New 
York  City.  Leading  professionals 
and  staff  members  of  organizations 
in  each  area  are  cooperating  to 
make  this  program  as  thorough  and 
stimulating  as  possible. 

The  Department  oj  Land  and 
City  Planning  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  established  with- 
in the  School  of  Fine  Arts  when 
G.  Holmes  Perkins  became  Dean  of 
this  School.  Simultaneously  there 
was  set  up  an  Institute  for  Urban 
Studies  as  a  focus  for  the  resources 
of  the  University  in  appropriate 
research  fields  and  for  applied 
studies  of  service  to  planning  in  the 
metropolitan  community.  From 
April  21  to  May  5,  an  exhibit  on 
urban  redevelopment  was  assembled 
from  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
United  States,  setting  forth  the 
relationship  of  urban  redevelopment 
to  comprehensive  planning  and  the 
nature  of  redevelopment  plans  and 
proposals  in  those  cities.  The  In- 
stitute for  Urban  Studies  now  has 
under  way  a  research  project  on  the 
process  of  urbanization  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Fairless 
Works  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company.  A  mimeographed  state- 
ment of  requirements  for  degrees, 
curricula  and  courses  offered  in 
City  Planning  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  available  from  Rob- 


ert B.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Land  and  City 
Planning.  Graduate  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships  are  announced 
for  1952-53. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  announces  that  a  special 
three  weeks'  conference  on  City 
Planning  and  Urban  Redevelopment 
will  be  held  at  the  Institute  begin- 
ning Tuesday,  September  2,  1952. 
This  is  the  fourteenth  in  a  series  of 
annual  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  at  MIT  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  men 
and  women  in  the  field  of  planning, 
housing,  and  urban  redevelopment 
for  an  intensive  course  in  compre- 
hensive planning  principles  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Particular  attention  at  this  year's 
conference  will  be  given  to  the 
technical,  administrative,  and  legis- 
lative aspects  of  urban  redevelop- 
ment as  it  relates  to  the  compre- 
hensive planning  of  urban  areas. 
Seminars  will  be  held  each  morning 
and  afternoon  during  the  conference, 
which  will  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Wetmore, 
formerly  Director  of  the  Providence 
Redevelopment  Agency.  Cooperat- 
ing with  him  will  be  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  MIT  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  and  of 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Re- 
development of  the  United  States 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  entire 
conference  is  $75.  The  conference 
will  be  limited  to  a  total  enrollment 
of  24  persons,  of  whom  not  more 
than  half  may  be  staff  members  of 
redevelopment  agencies. 
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MIT  Dormitory  Rooms  will  be 
available  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  night 
for  those  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. All  participants  will  have 
full  use  of  the  Institute's  libraries 
and  recreational  facilities,  the  latter 
including  tennis  and  squash  courts, 
the  Alumni  Swimming  Pool,  and  the 
Sailing  Pavilion  on  the  Charles 
River.  Requests  for  further  infor- 
mation and  letters  of  application 
should  be  sent  to:  Professor  Fred- 
erick J.  Adams,  Room  7-333,  77 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  MIT,  Cam- 
bridge 39,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  John  Nolen,  of  Canton, 
Massachusetts,  has  recently  pre- 
sented a  major  part  of  her  husband's 
professional  library  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  certain  se- 
lected hems  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  to  which 
the  collection  has  been  loaned  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  view  of  the  rich  library  re- 
sources already  available  at  MIT 
and  Harvard  in  the  fields  of  city 
and  regional  planning,  Mrs.  Nolen's 
presentation  was  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Chapel  Hill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  resources 
of  another  regional  center  of  educa- 
tion and  research  in  planning.  Of 
interest  is  the  fact  that  John  Nolen 
did  his  first  professional  work  in 
North  Carolina  and  later  extended 
his  practice  throughout  the  South. 

The  Library  is  to  be  known  as 
the  John  Nolen  Memorial  Collec- 
tion in  City  and  Regional  Planning. 
It  contains  several  thousand  books, 
reports,  periodicals,  and  journals, 
and  nearly  5,000  pamphlets,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  of  planning  literature 


covering  the  period  of  pioneer  plan- 
ning during  the  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
third  of  the  present  century.  Mr. 
Nolen  began  his  career  in  1905  and, 
until  his  death  in  1937,  undertook 
over  400  planning  projects  and 
works  of  landscape  architecture. 

Through  a  special  arrangement 
with  The  Cooper  Union,  the  Gradu- 
ate Division  of  Public  Service, 
New  York  University,  provided 
opportunities  commencing  last  Jan- 
uary for  a  limited  number  of  students 
interested  in  city  planning  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  planning  seminar  at 
The  Cooper  Union.  The  Special 
Problems  course,  dealing  with  the 
area  south  and  east  of  Washington 
Square,  allows  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  at 
hours  to  suit  students'  convenience. 

The  Department  of  Regional 
Planning,  Harvard  University,  an- 
nounces a  research  fellowship  in 
city  planning  amounting  to  $1,000 
for  the  academic  year,  1952-53. 
The  fellowship  will  be  awarded  to  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  course  in  city  planning 
who  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
School  for  advanced  standing  and 
whose  previous  education  and  train- 
ing are  such  that  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  Master  in 
City  Planning  degree  within  two 
years.  Equal  consideration  will  be 
given  candidates  from  the  design 
or  engineering  fields  and  from  the 
social  sciences.  The  fellowship  will 
be  an  outright  grant,  but  the  re- 
cipient will  be  expected  to  pay  full 
tuition  and  carry  on  an  approved 
research  project  during  his  academic 
training.  He  will  be  eligible  to 
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apply  for  regular  scholarships  dur- 
ing his  second  year  of  study.  For 
further  information  write  to  Pro- 
fessor W.  L.  C.  Wheaton,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Regional  Planning, 
Hunt  Hall,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
announces  a  Research  Fellowship 
in  City  Planning  for  the  academic 
year  1952-1953,  with  a  stipend  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  plus  a  Tui- 
tion Scholarship. 

The  purpose  of  the  Research 
Fellowship  is  to  enable  a  serious 
student  to  undertake  a  needed  city 
planning  research  project  and  con- 
currently to  carry  on  an  approved 
program  of  study  leading  to  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  City  Planning. 

The  Research  Fellowship  and 
Tuition  Scholarship  will  therefore 
be  awarded  to  a  man  with  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  with  high  standing  in 
his  class  who  wishes  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  a  Master's  degree  in  City 
Planning  and  who  presents  a  sig- 
nificant research  proposal  in  the 
field  of  city  planning  which  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  nine-months 
period.  Evidence  of  ability  in  re- 
search and  in  the  presentation  of 
research  findings  and  evidence  of 
scholarly  interests  and  attainments 
are  desirable. 

Application  forms  for  admittance 
to  the  graduate  program  in  city 
planning  and  further  information 
about  the  Research  Fellowship  may 
be  obtained  from  Howard  K.  Men- 
hinick,  Regents'  Professor  of  City 
Planning,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Georgia    Institute    of    Technology 


announces  a  Graduate  Assistantship 
in  City  Planning  with  a  stipend  of 
one  thousand  dollars  plus  tuition 
for  the  nine  months  starting  with 
the  fall  quarter  of  1952. 

The  purpose  of  this  Assistantship 
is  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  man 
who  has  had  current  experience  in 
the  field  of  city  planning  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  additional  city 
planning  training. 

The  Assistantship  will  therefore 
be  made  available  to  a  man  who 
needs  further  professional  training 
in  city  planning  and  who:  (1)  by 
next  fall  will  have  been  employed 
for  at  least  one  year  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  a  planning  agency  or 
of  a  planning  consultant;  (2)  is  a 
graduate  with  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  the  upper  half  of  his  class  in 
architecture,  landscape  architecture, 
civil  engineering,  geography,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  sociology,  or 
the  humanities;  (3)  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Master's  degree  in  city 
planning. 

The  recipient  will  be  expected  to 
assist  for  fourteen  hours  each  week 
in  the  work  of  the  School.  He  will 
be  permitted  to  take  each  quarter  a 
maximum  of  fourteen  credit  hours 
of  work  toward  his  Master's  degree, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  two  years. 

Further  information  about  the 
Assistantship  and  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  city  planning  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Howard  K.  Menhinick, 
Regents'  Professor  of  City  Planning 
School  of  Architecture,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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A  Memorial  to  the  Future 


By  JAMES  McCONKEY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Detroit's  Cannon  Memorial  Rec- 
reation Center  was  built  out  of 
municipal  star  dust.  The  building 
is  a  result  of  joint  planning  and 
financing  by  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  has  been 
designed  for  maximum  use  as  a 
recreation  center  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Nearly  everybody  said  it  couldn't 
be  done — you  just  couldn't  get  two 
City  departments  to  pool  funds, 
ideas  and  administrative  talent, 
and  come  up  with  something  in 
brick  and  acoustic  tile.  Not  to 
mention,  of  course,  that  there  was  a 
pesky  Michigan  State  law  .  .  . 

Yes,  they  had  to  reach  away  out 
into  space  for  Cannon  Memorial, 
for  the  project  was  unique  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  It  was  a 
pioneering  step;  it  embodied  the 
most  advanced  thinking  in  the 
allied  fields  of  progressive  education 
and  recreation.  The  thinking  was 
that  nothing  more  than  a  breezeway 
need  separate  the  recreational  and 
cultural  activities  of  a  community 
center,  and  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural activities  of  a  public  school. 
The  project  was  new  and  different; 
it  looked  good  on  paper.  Naturally 
there  was  skepticism. 

Certainly  everyone  was  for  the 
idea  of  a  recreation  center  to  be 
built  next  door  to  a  school.  The 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 
was  in  favor  of  it;  the  Board  of 
Education  liked  it;  the  City  council 
thought  it  would  save  a  lot  of 
money.  Members  of  the  East  Side 


Civic  Council  made  the  project 
their  rallying  cry.  They  argued 
that  only  a  joint  building  program 
— in  the  face  of  inflexible  budgets — 
could  assure  proper  education  and 
recreation  facilities  for  youngsters 
of  the  new  residential  area  sur- 
rounding Cannon. 

As  far  back  as  1940,  it  was 
pointed  out,  the  Mayor's  Committee 
for  Joint  Planning  had  favored  the 
proposal. 

Specifically,  the  Finney  elemen- 
tary school,  in  the  far  northeast 
section  of  Detroit,  needed  a  gymna- 
sium; the  Parks  department  needed  a 
gymnasium,  an  auditorium  and 
certain  additional  facilities  for  crafts 
instruction.  Why  shouldn't  two 
City  departments  share  expenses, 
save  the  taxpayers  money,  work 
co-operatively  for  an  ideally  inte- 
grated community  center.  Why, 
indeed! 

Ever  since  World  War  II  the 
project  had  been  a  gleam  in  the  eye 
of  John  J.  Considine,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Parks  department; 
and  education  officials  had  been 
speaking  dreamily  of  the  concept 
of  education  for  "the  whole  man." 
But,  unfortunately,  and  despite 
sincere  effort  on  both  sides,  the  two 
departments  couldn't  come  to  terms. 
The  concept,  it  appeared,  would 
continue  to  be  something  about 
which  education  courses  revolved. 

City  councilmen,  however,  kept 
on  asking  questions.  What,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  had  never  been 
done  before,  were  the  tough,  practi- 
cal reasons  why  the  City  shouldn't 
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implement  the  concept  with  a  few 
bulldozers? 

The  councilmen  discovered:  (1) 
The  Finney  School  required  only  a 
small  gymnasium  and  an  audi- 
torium, but  it  could  get  along  with- 
out other  extras,  (2)  The  Board  of 
Education  had  only  about  $200,000 
to  spend,  (3)  The  parks  people 
needed  a  large  gymnasium,  (4)  The 
Board,  which  receives  part  of  its 
funds  from  the  State,  was  bound  by 
a  state  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
school  money  for  construction  on 
land  not  owned  by  the  school  sys- 
tem, (5)  The  parks  department 
owned  all  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
school  and  was  reluctant  to  sell 
because  no  other  property  suitable 
for  a  community  center  was  avail- 
able, (6)  The  problem  of  properly 
apportioning  maintenance  and  re- 
pair costs  in  such  a  joint  project 
was  regarded  as  knotty,  if  not  in- 
soluble. 

Councilmen  listened,  pounded  the 
table,  called  for  more  conferences. 
City  financial  experts  and  City  at- 
torneys went  to  work.  Wise-acres 
trotted  out  all  the  latest  gossip 
about  bickering  among  municipal 
departments. 

The  break  came  some  four  years 
ago  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
state  law  could  be  circumvented. 
The  parks  department  could  build 
the  recreation  center,  give  the 
school  system  a  50-year  lease  on 
portions  of  the  building,  and  collect 
a  $195,000  rental  from  the  school 
board.  The  rental  could  be  paid  in 
a  lump  sum  and  applied  to  the  cost 
of  construction.  Practically,  the 
rental  would  give  the  school  system 
part  ownership  of  a  gymnasium, 
an  auditorium  and  a  lunch  room. 


With  the  legal  problem  out  of  the 
way,  the  two  departments  were  able 
to  resolve  their  other  differences. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  gymnasium 
should  be  built  to  parks-department 
specifications.  During  school  hours 
the  Finney  School  would  use  the 
Center's  gymnasium,  auditorium 
and  lunch  room.  The  parks  de- 
partment would  pay  approximately 
$600,000  covering  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  three  jointly  used  fa- 
cilities and  the  complete  cost  of 
play  rooms,  exercise  rooms,  locker 
and  shower  rooms,  offices  and  crafts 
equipment. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  council- 
men  attended  a  dedication  ceremony. 
Detroit's  most  modern  community 
center,  the  joint  venture,  the  co- 
operative dream,  had  become  a 
yellow-brick  reality  at  E.  Warren 
and  Cadieux  streets.  The  building 
had  cost  $800,000  and  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  effort.  But  its  bene- 
fits also  are  incalculable. 

Not  to  be  forgotten,  of  course, 
was  the  fact  that  the  City  had 
saved  several  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Today  the  multiple-purpose  struc- 
ture has  everything.  It  offers  the 
best  in  recreational  facilities  to 
school  children  of  the  northeast 
section;  and  it  offers  a  well-rounded 
curriculum  of  leisure-time  activities 
for  the  parents  and  grandparents  of 
those  school  children. 

Two  rather  important  questions 
remain:  What  does  the  success  of 
the  Cannon  project  mean  in  terms 
of  future  school  and  recreation 
planning?  How  well  has  the  project 
worked  out  as  a  day-to-day  opera- 
tion? 

As    to    the    first,     undoubtedly 
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there  will  be  an  end  to  planning 
autonomy  for  both  the  Parks  de- 
partment and  the  school  system. 
Currently  the  departments  have 
agreed  that  whenever  the  Board  of 
Education  plans  to  build  a  new 
school  the  Parks  department  shall 
be  consulted.  Several  projects  like 
Cannon  are  now  being  considered. 

Actually  the  success  of  the  Can- 
non plan  already  has  led  to  similar 
joint  action  in  the  construction  of 
convertible  indoor-outdoor  swim- 
ming pools  at  Miller  and  Pershing 
high  schools.  The  parks  department 
paid  approximately  $60,000  to  make 
these  pools  convertible  to  outdoor 
use  during  the  summertime.  The 
department  had  the  alternative  of 
spending  some  $300,000  to  build 
two  regular  outdoor  pools  in  the 
congested  areas  served  by  the  two 
high  schools.  By  paying  only  for 
sliding  doors  and  sundecks  at  Miller 
and  Pershing  the  City  saved  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Con- 
vertible pools  are  in  prospect  for 
Mumford  and  Redford  high  schools, 
and  for  the  Post  Intermediate 
School. 

For  a  glimpse  of  Cannon  Me- 
morial as  it  is  today,  let's  talk  with 
veteran  recreation  leader  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Isenberg,  who  has  been  given 
the  new  title  of  community  house 
supervisor.  After  spending  a  couple 
of  years  putting  in  12-  to  15-hour 
days,  Mrs.  Isenberg  is  ready  to 
admit  that  the  Center  is  running 
smoothly.  She  reports  that  co- 
operation between  her  staff"  and 
that  of  the  Finney  School  has  been 
excellent.  Classes  have  been  at 


capacity  ever  since  the  Center 
opened  and — another  important 
criterion — almost  no  vandalism  has 
occurred. 

Attendance  has  run  as  high  as 
32,000  a  month  during  the  winter 
season. 

The  response  and  generosity  of 
the  various  organizations,  business 
and  civic,  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  East  Warren  Business  Men's 
Association  gave  the  Center  a 
television  set.  They  also  sponsored 
the  Christmas  party  with  a  cash 
donation.  We  took  care  of  1,500 
children  at  that  party.  The  East 
Warren  Business  Women's  Associa- 
tion gave  the  Center  a  cash  dona- 
tion. The  Community  Home 
Owners  Association  sponsored  the 
summer  field  meet  and  Hallow'een 
party — 2,000  children  of  all  ages, 
pre-school  through  teen-age.  They 
also  gave  a  cash  donation  and 
worked  with  us  on  the  field  meet. 

The  Denby  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation donated  a  trophy  for  one  of 
our  basketball  teams.  Various 
P.T.A.  groups  and  Mothers  clubs 
have  been  most  generous.  There 
is  throughout  the  community  a 
feeling  of  great  pride  and  approval 
of  the  building  and  program. 

Yes,  Cannon  Memorial  has  been 
both  unique  and  successful.  And 
it  is  a  memorial  not  only  to  the 
past — to  Marine  Lt.  George  H. 
Cannon  and  the  ideals  he  died  for 
at  Pearl  Harbor — but  to  future 
generations  of  youngsters  who  will 
learn  to  live  and  to  play  in  Cannon's 
old  neighborhood. 
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32nd  Annual  Meeting  National  Conference 

on  State  Parks  Tentative  Schedule  of  Events 

September  11-14,  1952 


On  Thursday,  September  11,  the 
32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks  will 
convene  at  the  State  Game  Lodge, 
Custer  State  Park,  South  Dakota. 
The  Registration  Desk  will  be  open 
from  1:00  to  9:00  P.M.  There  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  2 :30  P.M.,  an  informal  dinner 
at  6:00  P.M.  and  an  informal  meeting 
at  7:30  P.M. 

On  Friday  morning  and  afternoon, 
September  12  there  is  scheduled 
the  Roll  Call  of  the  States,  one  of 
the  most  popular  events  on  state 
park  programs.  There  will  be  a 
picnic  supper,  followed  by  an  eve- 
ning of  western  entertainment. 

On  Saturday  there  will  be  a  tour 
of  the  Black  Hills  and  Custer  State 
Park,  with  picnic  lunch  en  route. 
And  on  Saturday  evening  it  is 
planned  to  hold  the  Conference 
Banquet  at  the  Game  Lodge. 


On  Sunday  morning  the  business 
meeting  of  members  is  scheduled 
with  reports  from  Chairmen  of 
Committees  and  general  discussion 
of  the  aims,  objectives  and  progress 
of  the  Conference.  There  will  be 
the  election  of  Board  Members  to 
fill  expired  terms  and  election  of 
officers  for  the  coming  year.  After 
lunch  the  new  Board  will  be  called 
together  for  a  brief  session. 

Additional  trips  around  the  area 
will  be  planned  for  those  who  would 
like  to  go  farther  afield.  Except  for 
the  1928  California  meeting,  the 
1939  meeting  at  Itasca  State  Park 
in  Minnesota,  the  Conference  has 
generally  met  in  the  East,  South  and 
Middle  West.  This  conference  in  a 
Western  State  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  delegates  to  see 
the  country  and  discuss  Western 
problems. 


Black  Hills 


The  32d  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  will  meet  September 
11-14,  1952  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  which  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  State's  well- 
known  description,  "The  Land  of 
Infinite  Variety."  The  traveler 
looking  for  variety  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  fabulous  magic 
mountains,  the  gateway  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The   Black   Hills   are  a   natural 


playground  and  the  5,000-square- 
mile  area  provides  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  unusual  scenery  in 
the  country — pine-covered  slopes 
that  break  into  fantastic  granite 
formations  above  the  timberline; 
cool,  deep,  colorful  canyons  and 
tumbling  mountain  streams,  stocked 
with  gamey  trout,  provide  an  ideal 
setting  for  the  visitor  to  relax  and 
play.  And  the  rugged  mountains 
and  picturesque  canyons  are  an 
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On  September  11-14,  1952,  the  32d  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  u-ill  be  held  in  beautiful  Custer  State  Park  which  is  a  memorial 
to  the  vision  and  industry  of  the  late  Senator  Peter  Norbeck  of  South 
Dakota.  The  Park  covers  a  total  of  128,000  acres  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  state  parks  in  the  United  States. 

BELOW.  State  Game  Lodge,  which  will  be  the  Conference  head- 
quarters. 


The  Cathedral  Spires  from 
Park,    The  Pinnacles  rise  in  < 


Courtesy  S.  D.  Highway  Departmen 


Needles  Highway  of  Custer  State 
columns  above  timberltne. 


Courtesy  Robert  Gage 


In  Custer  State  Park  may  be  seen  abundant  wildlife,  rare  Rocky 
Mountain  goats,  hundreds  of  buffaloes,  elk,  deer,  Big  Horn  sheep 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  wild  animals  and  birds. 
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appropriate  backdrop  for  the  west- 
ern celebrations  and  activities  that 
furnish  visitors  with  fun  and  thrills 
during  the  summer  months. 

Most  visitors  have  found  the 
Magic  Mountains  at  their  best 
from  May  through  autumn.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months,  the 
average  temperature  of  the  Black 
Hills  is  a  comfortable  65  degrees. 
Hay  fever  sufferers  have  found 
instant  relief  in  the  area.  The  eleva- 
tions, ranging  from  3,000  to  over 
7,000  feet  (the  range  contains  the 
highest  peaks  east  of  the  Rockies) 
enable  the  visitor  to  live  comfort- 
ably. Sun-filled  days  in  the  moun- 
tain air  give  added  zest  to  all 
activities,  sight-seeing,  horseback 
I  riding,  hiking,  fishing,  golfing  or 
swimming.  The  nights  are  crisp. 
There  are  no  mosquitoes  in  this 
western  wonderland  and  the  whis- 
pering pines  and  tangy  air  are  a 
pleasant  combination  for  restful 
sleep. 

Among    the    outstanding    scenic 
I  wonders  of  the  Black  Hills  is  Mount 
J  Rushmore  National  Memorial.  The 
I  genius  of  the  late  sculptor,  Gutzon 
Borglum,  has  faithfully  reproduced 
the  faces  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Lincoln  on 
the    face    of    a    granite    mountain 
6,000  feet  high.    Recognized  as  the 
greatest  sculptural  feat  in  the  his- 
:ory  of  mankind,  the  head  of  Wash- 
ington alone  measures  60  feet  from 
hairline  to  chin. 

Within  the  Black  Hills  is  Custer 
State  Park,  a  70,000-acre  wonder- 
and.  Needles  Highway,  within  the 
ark,  is  a  skyline  drive,  built  among 
he  granite  spires  of  the  mountains, 
eea,  Spec}aHy  engineered  to  provide 
coin,  he  traveler  with  new  and  exciting 


scenery  at  every  turn.  Within 
the  park  is  lovely  Sylvan  Lake, 
dropped  like  a  blue  jewel  among 
the  peaks,  more  than  a  mile  above 
sea  level.  Nearby  is  Harney  Peak, 
highest  mountain  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  easily  accessible  for  a  breath- 
taking view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Legion  Lake,  where  boat- 
ing and  swimming  are  favorite 
sports,  and  Gordon  Stockade,  built 
to  protect  the  first  white  settlers 
from  Indians,  are  close  by.  The 
State  Game  Lodge,  summer  White 
House  for  President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  in  1927,  is  located  in  the  park. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  south 
of  Custer  State  Park,  has  Wind 
Cave,  the  largest  of  many  Black 
Hills  caves.  The  area  also  contains 
a  bison  preserve,  where  visitors  may 
see  one  of  the  country's  largest 
buffalo  herds.  Wildlife  abounds  in 
the  Black  Hills  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  deer,  antelope,  mountain 
goats,  big-horn  sheep  and  elk  in  the 
state  park  area  and  other  sections. 

Spearfish  canyon  in  the  northern 
Hills  is  a  well-known  beauty  spot. 
Granite  outcroppings  and  unusual 
rock  formations  present  a  wealth 
of  material  for  sightseer,  geologist 
or  photographer.  Spearfish  Creek, 
lined  with  stately  spruce  and  pine, 
runs  the  length  of  the  canyon. 

In  addition  to  recreation  offered 
by  sporty  mountain  golf  courses, 
the  cool,  clear  water  of  lakes  and 
streams  or  the  thrill  of  horseback 
riding  over  the  back  trails,  through 
scenery  seldom  viewed  by  the  high- 
way traveler,  the  towns  of  the  Black 
Hills  offer  a  program  of  activities 
that  make  a  trip  to  this  popular 
vacation  spot  an  adventure. 
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PERSONALS 

Richard  E.  Chiles,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Recreation  and 
State  Parks  of  the  Oklahoma  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Board  for 
several  years,  resigned  effective 
April  1.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Ernest  Allen,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  Lake  Murray  State  Park. 

Col.  Edwin  C.  Kelton,  Beach 
Erosion  Control  Engineer  for  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
California,  since  1945,  has  retired. 
He  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
California  State  park  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  March  issue  of  News 
and  Views,  as  the  head  of  the  Engi- 
neering Section.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, over  ten  million  dollars'  worth 
of  developments  were  introduced, 
the  Riding  and  Hiking  Trails  system 
was  established,  and  the  Master 
Plan  for  Beach  Acquisition  was 
created. 

John  K.  Calhoun  is  now  serving 
as  Secretary  of  the  Jekyll  Island 
State  Park  authority  in  Georgia. 
This  authority  was  created  by  the 
1950  General  Assembly  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering this  park  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  would  ultimately  be  self- 
supporting. 

Carl  J.  Johnson  was  recently  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Conservation  Commission,  suc- 


ceeding Dr.  C.  F.  McCIintic  who 
resigned  because  of  ill  health.  Dr. 
McCIintic  served  as  Director  since 
1948.  Among  his  accomplishments 
were  placing  all  of  Commission  per- 
sonnel under  the  merit  system  and 
the  establishment  of  seven  con- 
servation districts  in  the  State. 

Dr.  William  G.  Vinal,  noted  leader 
in  the  field  of  nature  education,  re- 
tired from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  November  30.  He  is  the 
author  of  Nature  Recreation,  Nature 
Guiding,  Naturalists  Diary,  The 
Nature  Almanac  and  Camp  and 
Field  Notebook. 

MEETINGS 

The  national  convention  of  the 
American  Camping  Association  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  April  16  to  19. 
An  outstanding  and  varied  program 
was  enjoyed  by  the  large  number 
attending.  The  principal  speakers 
were  Dr.  Edvard  C.  Lindemann, 
widely  known  Columbia  University 
professor,  now  retired,  discussing 
the  "Educational  Values  of  Camp- 
ing," and  Dr.  Arthur  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  talking  on  the  subject, 
"Better  Camping  through  Better 
Administration."  Other  subjects 
discussed  at  general  sessions  were 
"Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  of 
Camping,"  "The  Lasting  Value  of 
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Camping"    and    "School    Camping     rector  of  the  National  Recreation 


and  Outdoor  Education."  Small 
sessions  were  devoted  to  many  sub- 
jects, including  "A  Conservation 
Program  for  Camps,"  "Nature  Pro- 
grams in  Camps,"  "Winter  Camp- 
ing," "Day  Camp  Standards," 
"Trail  and  Trip  Camping"  and 
"Community  Planning  for  Camp- 
ing." In  addition,  15  kindred 
groups  held  half-day  sessions,  and 
several  seminars  and  demonstra- 
tions were  also  conducted  through- 
out the  convention. 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters 
held  its  51st  annual  meeting  at 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  on  December  12 
to  15.  The  Division  of  Forest 
Recreation,  one  of  the  11  divisions 
of  the  Society,  held  a  half-day 
session  with  the  following  subjects 
being  discussed:  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Wilderness  Area  Concept,"  "A 
Practical  Approach  to  Recreation 
Education,"  "Under  What  Con- 
ditions Can  Recreation  Be  Con- 
sidered the  Dominant  or  Exclusive 
Use  of  Forest  Lands?"  and  "Proper 
Planning  of  Campground  and  Pic- 
nic Areas." 

The  17th  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference  was  held  in  Miami, 
Florida,  on  March  17  to  19  with 
approximately  1,000  in  attendance. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  presentation  of  a 
natural  resources  policy.  Newton  B. 
Drury,  Chief  of  the  California 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
spoke  on  "Recreational-Natural- 
Aesthetic  Values  in  the  National 
Resources  Policy." 

The  sixth  annual  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Recreation  was  held  on 
April  3  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Joseph  Prendergast,  Executive  Di- 


Association,  presented  the  principal 
address  on  the  topic  "Community 
Recreation  in  National  Defense." 
Other  subjects  discussed  were  "In- 
terpretation of  Park  and  Recreation 
Laws,"  "Rural  and  Small  Com- 
munity Problems,"  "The  Summer 
Recreation  Program"  and  "School 
Camping  and  Outdoor  Education." 

The  New  Mexico  Recreation 
Association  held  its  annual  con- 
ference at  Grants,  New  Mexico,  on 
March  22  and  approximately  100 
attended.  The  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  "Organization  for  Recreation." 

The  fourth  annual  California 
Recreation  Conference,  sponsored 
by  the  California  Recreation  Com- 
mission, was  held  on  February  19 
to  22  at  Fresno.  Family  recreation 
was  stressed  in  a  series  of  workshop 
sessions.  Representatives  from  Ari- 
zona, Nevada  and  Utah  also  at- 
tended. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut Forest  and  Park  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  April  17  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  A  panel  dis- 
cussion on  "Gillette  Castle  State 
Park  as  a  Natural  Museum"  and  a 
movie  about  the  State  parks  and 
forests  entitled  "Planned  with  a 
Purpose"  were  important  items  on 
the  day's  program. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
The  third  annual  Florida  Park 
and  Recreation  Training  Institute 
was  held  on  April  14  to  18  at  High- 
lands Hammock  State  Park.  This 
was  conducted  by  the  General  Ex- 
tension Division  of  Florida,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Florida  Park 
Service,  the  Florida  Institute  of 
Park  Executives,  the  Florida  Recre- 
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ation  Association  and  the  Florida 
State  University.  Included  on  the 
program  were  talks  on  "Trans- 
planting Large  Trees  and  Shrubs," 
"Tree  Pruning,"  "Public  Rela- 
tions," "Recreation  Programs"  and 
"Nature  Handicrafts"  and  demon- 
strations of  park  operations,  pest 
control,  budding  and  grafting  and 
use  of  equipment.  Two  experts 
from  outside  the  State  who  also 
participated  were  Edgar  P.  Romilly, 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  "Work  Schedules  and 
Job  Planning"  and  Dr.  L.  B.  Sharp, 
Outdoor  Education  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York,  discussing  "Out- 
door Education." 

The  Association  of  Southeastern 
State  Park  Directors,  in  cooperation 
with  North  Carolina  State  College, 
conducted  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  a  Short  Course  in  State  Park 
Administration,  Operation  and 
Maintenance.  The  course  extended 
from  February  4  to  16,  with  27 
students,  all  State  park  personnel, 
in  attendance  from  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Georgia  and  Maryland.  Mr.  Rey- 
nold E.  Carlson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Recreation  at  Indiana 
University  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Camping  Association, 
spent  four  days  with  the  group  dis- 
cussing the  proper  use  of  the  natural 
features  and  resources  of  State 
parks.  Two  of  these  days  were 
spent  at  Crabtree  Creek  State 
Park,  using  the  park  as  an  outdoor 
laboratory.  Allen  T.  Edmunds  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  Ted 
Jackson  of  Eastern  Air  Lines  also 
participated. 

A  two-day  conference  for  State 


park  superintendents  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  was  held  in  Maine 
on  April  28  and  29.  Allen  T.  Ed- 
munds, Park  Planner  of  the  Region 
One  Office  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  participated. 

The  first  training  institute  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Mid-Continent 
Regional  Park  and  Recreation  Con- 
ference was  held  on  March  20  to  22 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  April  issue  of  Outdoor  Indiana 
announces  that  the  seventh  annual 
Conservation  Education  Camp  will 
be  held  at  Versailles  State  Park 
this  summer.  Three  semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  given  to  teachers 
and  students  completing  the  course. 
The  first  three  weeks  will  be  de- 
voted mainly  to  conservation  of 
soils,  waters,  forests  and  curriculum 
discussions,  while  the  second  three 
weeks  will  include  the  relation  of 
animals  to  the  environment,  how 
insects  affect  them,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, fisheries  resources  and  how 
to  incorporate  conservation  educa- 
tion into  the  school  program.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Forestry,  Purdue  University,  Lafa- 
yette, Indiana. 

"Recreation  Training  Opportu- 
nities," is  the  inclusive  title  for  three 
articles  on  this  subject  in  the  March 
issue  of  Recreation.  One  of  these, 
by  Garrett  G.  Eppley,  Director  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Park  Training 
Institute,  is  entitled  "Park  and 
Recreation  Institutes  Across  Amer- 
ica— A  New  Venture." 

LEGISLATION 

In  Arizona,  a  bill  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  State  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments as  a  division  of  the  State  Land 
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Department  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Robert  E.  Morrow 
in  the  1952  session  of  the  State 
Legislature.  The  bill,  known  as 
H.B.  253,  was  not  passed  at  this 
session  but  it  attracted  much  fa- 
vorable comment. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, Senate  Bill  No.  73,  which 
would  consolidate  the  Division  of 
Forestry  and  the  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  into  a  Division  of 
Forests  and  Parks.  This  would 
reserve  the  trend  of  the  past  twenty 
years  throughout  the  country  which 
has  been  to  separate  the  administra- 
tion of  State  parks  and  State  forests 
into  coordinate  divisions  of  con- 
servation departments.  This  bill 
also  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Conservation  Commission  to 
supervise  and  control  the  Conserva- 
tion Department. 

ORGANIZED  CAMPING 
The  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  a  financial 
grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment, 
is  conducting  a  nation-wide  study 
of  organized  camping.  The  purposes 
of  the  census  study  are  (1)  to  secure 
accurate  information  on  the  extent 
of  camping  in  the  United  States, 
(2)  to  secure  a  better  picture  of  cur- 
rent practices,  administration,  or- 
ganization, leadership,  financing, 
program,  and  other  aspects  of  camp- 
ing, (3)  to  gather  data  necessary  for 
determining  trends  in  camping,  (4) 
to  set  up  a  continuing  system  of 
gathering  statistical  information 
about  camps  in  the  United  States, 
and  (5)  to  determine  needs  for 
added  services  to  the  camping 
movement  by  the  American  Camp- 


ing Association,  by  public  agencies, 
and  by  private  groups.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  planning  to  issue  a  publica- 
tion containing  all  of  the  data  ob- 
tained in  this  study  and  an  analysis 
of  them  when  the  study  has  been 
completed. 

Conservation  in  Camping  is  the 
title  of  a  new  26-page  booklet 
published  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  a  service  to  the 
American  Camping  Association.  It 
is  the  proceedings  of  the  workshop 
on  this  subject  which  the  Associa- 
tion held  last  October  in  Wisconsin. 
The  sections  entitled  "The  Function 
of  the  Camp  in  Conservation:  A 
Program  of  Action"  and  "Conserva- 
tion on  the  Campsite"  offer  a  great 
many  practical  suggestions  and 
projects  which  will  assist  camp 
leaders  in  integrating  conservation 
in  the  Camp  program. 

A  new  10-minute  color  and  sound 
film,  entitled  "Journey  into  a  New 
World,"  which  depicts  scenes  in  an 
organized  camp  for  children  with 
heart  disease,  is  available  on  a  loan 
basis  from  the  Regional  Offices  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  The 
site  of  the  picture  is  Prince  William 
Forest  Park,  a  former  recreational 
demonstration  area  and  now  a  unh 
of  the  National  Capital  Parks. 

The  Parks  and  Recreation  Di- 
vision, Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation,  has  issued  its  Annual 
Report  and  Summary  of  Group 
Camping,  1951.  The  total  attend- 
ance was  42,939  persons  recorded 
at  21  areas.  The  breakdown  of 
this  attendance  shows  8,605  for 
seasonal  group  camps  (summer); 
13,894  for  short  term  group  camps 
(fall,  winter,  spring);  18,880  for 
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day  camps;  957  for  trail-side  cabins; 
313  for  family  tents;  and  290  for 
the  Muskegan  Community  Build- 
ing. The  total  revenue  for  1951 
was  $3 1,1 22. 

"A  Basic  Camp  Maintenance 
Calendar"  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
article  in  the  January  issue  of 
Camping  Magazine.  It  lists  de- 
tailed projects  to  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  maintenance  of 
organized  camp  properties  during 
each  month  of  the  year.  Another 
article  on  camp  maintenance,  "How 
to  Cut  Maintenance  Costs,"  ap- 
pears in  the  April  issue. 

The  1953  Camp  Rejerence  and 
Buying  Guide  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  American  Camping 
Association,  343  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  This 
162-page  publication  contains  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information 
relating  to  camp  program  and  camp 
facilities. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
State  Parks — Areas,  Acreages  and 
Accommodations  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice. It  contains  35  pages  of  tabula- 
tions listing  1,725  State  parks,  State 
historic  sites  and  State  parkways, 
together  with  the  acreages  and 
accommodation  of  each.  It  also 
contains  a  classification  of  areas,  an 
analysis  of  data  and  a  summary  of 
totals  by  States.  The  tabulations 
were  compiled  from  a  questionnaire 
survey  dated  December  31,  1950. 
The  grand  totals  for  the  entire 
United  States  are:  1,725  areas; 
4,657,155  acres;  60  hotels  with  a 
capacity  of  3,556;  3,808  cabins  with 
a  capacity  of  12,898;  296  organized 
or  group  camps  with  a  capacity  of 


32,456;  24,582  tent  and  trailer 
campsites  with  a  capacity  of  98,328; 
135  restaurants;  and  645  refresh- 
ment stands.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Park 
Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
These  tabulations  also  appear  in 
the  1952  Yearbook  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  issued  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  American  Magazine's  Seventh 
Annual  Travelogue,  1951,  was  re- 
leased recently  by  the  Crowell- 
CoIIier  Publishing  Company,  640 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New 
York.  Anyone  interested  in  eco- 
nomic or  tourist  studies  should 
obtain  this  publication. 

Public  School  Camping  by  James 
Mitchell  Clark,  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford,  California;  price 
$3.  This  excellent  book  describes 
Camp  Cuyamaca,  located  in  Cuya- 
maca  Rancho  State  Park,  which  is 
administered  by  the  San  Diego 
City-County  Camp  Commission  as 
a  school  camp.  This  camp  is  called 
"California's  pilot  project  in  out- 
door education." 

Off-Post  Recreation  Jor  the  Armed 
Forces,  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  New  York.  This  interesting  and 
useful  booklet  contains  a  four-page 
section  entitled  "Recreation  Op- 
portunities for  the  Armed  Forces 
in  State  and  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Areas." 

ARTICLES 

"Wilderness  Areas:  An  Extra- 
Market  Problem  in  Resource  Allo- 
cation" is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article  in  the  November  1951  issue 
of  Land  Economics.  It  is  a  discussion 
of  the  economic  and  social  values  of 
wilderness  areas. 
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William  A.  Halsey,  an  architect 
and  outstanding  skier,  is  the  author 
of  "So  You  Want  to  Build  a  Ski 
Lodge"  in  American  Ski  Annual 
and  Skiing  Journal,  1951.  This 
article,  which  also  includes  a  floor 
plan  and  photograph  of  the  lodge, 
should  be  of  interest  to  State  Park 
agencies  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  since  this  ski  lodge 
was  originally  designed  for  a  State 
park. 

"Land  Planning  for  Park  Use" 
by  AHyn  P.  Bursley  of  the  National 
Park  Service  appeared  in  two  parts 
in  the  March  and  April  issues  of 
Parks  and  Recreation.  This  paper 
was  presented  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives  in  Miami, 
Florida,  in  November,  1951. 

"State  Parks"  is  the  title  of  a 
section  in  the  1952-1953  Book  of 
the  States,  issued  biennially  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  This 
consists  of  a  three-page  article  deal- 
ing with  developments  in  the  State 
park  systems  during  the  past  two 
years  and  the  tabulation,  "State 
Park  Attendance — 1950"  from  State 
Park  Statistics— 1950. 

Several  good  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  periodicals  which 
deal  with  swimming  pools.  These 
include  "Check  List  of  Recom- 
mended Practices  in  Pool  Opera- 
tion", in  the  February  issue  and 
"Getting  Ready  to  Paint"  in  the 
March  issue  of  Beach  and  Pool,  and 
"Check  Up  Time  Is  Here  for  Pool 
Conditioning"  and  "Before  Paint- 
ing, Scrub  and  Scrape  that  Pool" 
in  the  February  issue  of  Park 
Maintenance. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 

Alabama.  The  voters  of  Ala- 
bama on  December  11,  1951, 
adopted  a  merit  system  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  2-1.  This  action 
gives  the  State's  civil  service  sys- 
tem, already  in  existence,  con- 
stitution provision  for  the  first  time. 
Most  of  the  States  have  adopted 
civil  service  by  legislation. 

California.  The  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  has  signed  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the 
State  Office  of  Civil  Defense  where- 
by State  park  facilities  will  be 
available  for  civil  defense  use  upon 
existence  of  a  state  of  extreme 
emergency.  Pre-disaster  planning 
will  include  a  study  of  the  property, 
including  inventory  of  facilities, 
but  will  not  involve  alteration  of 
structures,  use  of  existing  structures, 
etc.,  prior  to  a  state  of  extreme 
emergency.  The  Ranger  in  charge 
of  the  park  will  have  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  park  and 
its  facilities  when  it  is  being  used  for 
civil  defense  purposes. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
California  State  Park  Commission, 
a  policy  was  established  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  airports 
in  the  vicinity  of  State  parks  rather 
than  within  them  and  to  plan  for 
their  development  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  disturb- 
ance or  hazard  involved  in  the 
landing  of  planes  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  landscape  conditions. 

An  excellent  article  describing 
an  outstanding  county  park  pro- 
gram appears  in  the  March  issue 
of  California  Magazine  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  entitled  "Recreation  in 
Los  Angeles  County." 
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Colorado.  A  "Memorandum  of 
Understanding  Between  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Region  7,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Colorado 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
concerning  the  Development  and 
Administration  of  Recreational 
Areas  and  Facilities  and  Wildlife 
Areas  at  Bonny  Reservoir"  was 
signed  on  February  1.  According 
to  this  memorandum,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  agrees  to  execute  a 
25-year  lease  agreement  with  the 
Colorado  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  and  to  develop  recrea- 
tion and  wildlife  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Reservoir  Manage- 
ment Plan  approved  by  all  parties 
to  the  agreement.  The  National 
Park  Service  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  will  prepare  the  detailed 
plans,  provide  technical  assistance, 
and  inspect  the  area  annually.  The 
Colorado  State  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission agrees  to  administer,  operate 
and  maintain  all  of  the  lands  and 
developments  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. The  aforementioned  lease 
was  also  executed  on  February  1. 

Georgia.  An  attractive,  well- 
illustrated  descriptive  booklet  of 
Georgia's  State  parks,  entitled 
"From  the  Hills  of  Habersham  to 
Tybee  Light,"  has  recently  been 
published.  Also,  "A  Factual  Report 
of  Accomplishments,  State  Parks 
Department  1951"  has  been  issued. 
This  is  primarily  a  financial  state- 
ment, but  it  also  describes  the  large 
amount  of  development  being  ac- 
complished in  the  State  parks. 
Among  the  interesting  items  are  the 
construction  by  prison  laborers  of 
the  Safety  Patrol  Training  School 


for  Boys  in  Georgia  Veterans  Me- 
morial State  Park  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  area  for  Negroes  at 
Allatoona  State  Park,  an  area  re- 
cently leased  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  Allatoona  Reser- 
voir. 

Jekyll  Island  State  Park  is  de- 
scribed in  an  article  entitled  "Sa- 
vannah and  the  Golden  Isles"  in  the 
December  issue  of  Holiday.  The 
article  tells  a  little  of  the  history  of 
the  Island,  including  an  account  of 
the  fabulous  Jekyll  Island  Club,  and 
then  mentions  its  present  status. 
The  Jekyll  Island  State  Park  Au- 
thority, which  adminsters  this  park, 
is  waiting  to  receive  approval  from 
the  National  Production  Authority 
for  a  bridge  to  connect  the  island 
and  the  mainland.  The  park  will 
be  open  for  public  use  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge. 

Illinois.  Roberts  Mann,  Super- 
intendent of  Conservation  for  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook 
County,  has  prepared  a  summary  of 
the  past  year's  activities  of  his  de- 
partment, which  appears  in  the 
March  issue  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
under  the  title  "An  Annual  Report 
of  a  Conservation  Department." 

Indiana.  The  Division  of  State 
Parks,  Lands  and  Waters  has  re- 
ceived an  opinion  from  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Indianapolis 
that  the  excise  tax  on  admission  fees 
to  the  State  Memorials  are  exempt, 
and  the  tax  on  admission  fees  to 
swimming  pools  in  State  parks  are 
exempt,  but  that  the  State  park  en- 
trance fees  are  not  exempt.  Ken- 
neth R.  Cougill,  Director  of  the 
Division,  requested  an  interpreta- 
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tion  of  this  section  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1951,  since  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  possibility  that  all  excise 
taxes  applicable  to  State  parks  and 
State  historic  sites  might  be  exempt 
from  the  tax. 

"Recreation  Leadership  in  State 
Parks,"  an  article  by  Nelson  Dan- 
gremond,  formerly  Supervisor  of 
Recreation  of  the  Division  of  State 
Parks,  Lands  and  Waters,  appears 
in  the  February  issue  of  Recreation. 
This  is  an  important  article  since  it 
discusses  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
debate  concerning  recreation  pro- 
grams in  State  parks. 

Kentucky.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Oscar  L.  Chapman  was  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Kenlake 
Hotel  at  Kentucky  Lake  State 
Park  on  April  19.  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, United  States  Senator  Earle 
C.  Clements  and  Governor  Law- 
rence W.  Wetherby  also  participated 
in  the  ceremony.  The  Kenlake 
Hotel,  built  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $600,000,  is  modern  in  de- 
sign, with  white  stucco  walls,  long, 
sweeping  lines,  huge  plate  glass 
windows  in  the  lobby  and  lounge, 
and  large  picture  windows  in  the 
bedrooms.  The  hotel  has  58  bed- 
rooms, each  with  twin  beds  and  a 
private  bath,  and  a  dining  room  de- 
signed to  seat  200.  Commissioner 
of  Conservation  Henry  Ward  points 
out  that  the  reason  the  hotel  is 
modern  in  design  is  because  it  is 
located  at  a  man-made  reservoir, 
Kentucky  Lake,  in  an  area  which 
does  not  contain  outstanding  scenic 
attractions.  The  construction  of 
this  hotel,  together  with  the  erection 


of  other  new  hotels,  cabins  and 
other  recreation  facilities  through- 
out the  State  park  system,  is  part 
of  the  multi-million  dollar  develop- 
ment and  expansion  program  in 
which  the  Division  of  Parks  has 
been  engaged  for  the  past  four  years. 
A  six-page,  illustrated  article,  "Un- 
usual is  a  Simple  Word  for  New 
Hotel  at  Kentucky  Lake,"  in  the 
Spring  issue  of  In  Kentucky,  de- 
scribes the  Kenlake  Hotel  in  detail. 

Louisiana.  William  W.  Wells, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  State 
Parks  Commission,  reports  that  the 
National  Park  Service  has  agreed  to 
prepare  exhibits  for  the  natural 
history  museum  located  in  Marks- 
ville  Prehistoric  Indian  State  Park. 
The  State  will  pay  for  this  project 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Michigan.  An  interesting  article 
about  the  prison  camp  project  in 
Michigan  State  parks,  entitled  "Cor- 
rections— Conservation  Camp  Pro- 
gram Expands,"  appears  in  the 
March-April  issue  of  Michigan  Con- 
servation. It  contains  a  discussion 
of  the  types  of  work  projects  ac- 
complished and  some  of  the  details 
of  administration.  The  conclusion 
is  that  the  prison  camp  project  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  h  "is 
here  to  stay." 

New  Hampshire.  Russell  B. 
Tobey,  Director  of  Recreation,  re- 
ports that  the  Tuck  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Dart- 
mouth College  has  agreed  to  make 
an  economic  study  of  the  effects  of 
Mount  Sunapee  State  Park  upon 
the  surrounding  communities.  Fol- 
lowing this  study,  the  Tuck  School 
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hopes  to  make  a  recreation  study  of 
the  entire  State. 

The  Recreation  Division  is  also 
planning  a  most  interesting  histori- 
cal project.  It  plans  to  develop  a 
small  colonial  village  near  Ports- 
mouth with  original  structures 
moved  to  the  site.  The  inclusion  of 
seafaring  aspects  of  the  colonial  era 
will  set  it  apart  from  other  similar 
developments. 

Mr.  Tobey  also  reports  that  the 
snow  conditions  this  past  winter 
were  the  best  the  State  has  ex- 
perienced in  many  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  two  State  parks  offering 
extensive  winter  sports  facilities, 
Mount  Sunapee  State  Park  and 
Franconia  Notch  Reservation,  re- 
ceived an  income  of  $33,989  and 
$30,323  respectively,  from  Decem- 
ber 1  through  March  1. 

"A  Man  of  Courage,"  an  article 
about  Franklin  Pierce  and  his  home, 
now  a  State  historic  site,  and  "Back- 
stage at  our  State  Parks,"  an  article 
about  the  maintenance  work  of  the 
Recreation  Division,  appear  in  the 
February  and  March  issues  of  New 
Hampshire  Profiles.  This  is  a  new 
and  excellent  publication  about  the 
Granite  State. 

In  January,  Mr.  Tobey  partici- 
pated in  a  panel  discussion  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Highway 
Research  Board.  His  topic  was 
"Parking  Turnouts  and  Rest  Areas 
— From  the  Point  of  View  of  State 
Parks."  This  is  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion covering  all  phases  of  way- 
side development,  operation,  and 
maintenance. 

New  Jersey.  Governor  Alfred  E. 
DriscoII,  in  his  message  to  the  State 
Legislature  this  year  stated:  "There 


is  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
parkways,  freeways  and  turnpikes 
to  carry  the  commerce  of  our  State 
and  Nation,  to  permit  our  citizens 
more  easily  to  travel  back  and  forth 
between  their  homes  and  businesses, 
for  recreation  and,  equally  im- 
portant, to  achieve  greater  highway 
safety  .  .  ." 

New  Mexico.  The  State  Park 
Commission  has  established  a  Kit 
Carson  Memorial  in  Taos.  The 
purchase  of  approximately  20  acres 
of  land  for  $40,000,  as  authorized 
by  the  1951  Legislature,  was  com- 
pleted in  January.  This  tract  ad- 
joins the  small  cemetery  which 
includes  the  grave  of  Kit  Carson. 
A  house  known  as  the  Kit  Carson 
House  is  in  the  same  block  but  is 
owned  by  the  Masonic  Lodge.  A 
master  plan  for  the  memorial  is 
now  being  developed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Park  Service. 

New  York.  Letchworth  State 
Park  is  the  subject  of  a  short 
article  in  the  March  Ford  Times 
called  "Grand  Canyon  of  the  East." 
The  photographs  are  superb. 

New  York  State  Vacationlands, 
the  192  page  booklet  issued  yearly 
to  describe  the  many  recreation 
areas  of  the  State,  has  just  been 
published. 

"Sir  William  Johnson  of  Johnson 
Hall"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article,  illustrated  in  color,  appear- 
ing in  the  Spring  issue  of  American 
Heritage.  Johnson  Hall,  located  in 
Johnstown,  New  York,  is  a  State 
historic  site. 

Ohio.  The  Hamilton  County 
Park  District  (Cincinnati)  had  a 
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very  successful  year  in  1951,  ac- 
cording to  A.  M.  Husted,  Director- 
Secretary.  With  the  renewal  of  the 
1/10  mill  levy,  the  county  park  de- 
velopment program  proceeded 
rapidly.  A  new  golf  course  was 
completed,  new  picnic  areas  were 
opened,  roads  were  repaired,  and  a 
reservoir  and  boathouse  started. 
The  outdoor  movies,  nature  walks, 
camera  caravans,  nature  center, 
day  camps  and  lecture  programs 
made  up  part  of  the  extensive  recrea- 
tion program.  County  Park  News, 
issued  bimonthly,  and  Guide  to 
County  Parks,  are  the  two  publica- 
tions of  the  District. 

The  Anthony  Wayne  Parkway 
Board  has  recently  issued  a  49-page 
report  entitled  Fort  Miamis,  A  Pre- 
liminary Program  Jor  Site  Develop- 
ment. Various  developments  are 
planned  at  the  she  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  fort  will  be  rebuilt. 
The  title  to  the  area  is  now  held  by 
the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society. 

Oregon.  Chester  H.  Armstrong, 
State  Parks  Superintendent,  re- 
ports many  new  and  interesting  de- 
velopments during  1951.  For  the 
first  time,  a  program  of  using  de- 
linquent boys  from  Woodburn  Boy's 
School  for  park  maintenance  and 
development  work  was  started. 
They  were  paid  one  dollar  for  each 
six  hour  day  and  they  were  billeted 
in  the  park  under  the  supervision  of 
a  school  employee.  Tent  and  trailer 
campsites  were  built  in  Silver  Falls 
and  Wallowa  Lake  State  Parks,  the 
first  to  be  constructed  in  Oregon's 
State  parks.  A  large  acreage  of 
land  was  acquired  by  purchase,  gift, 
transfer,  lease,  exchange  and  permit. 


Five  new  parks  were  established,  one 
of  which  is  Hilgard  Junction  State 
Park,  obtained  through  special  use 
permit  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
for  development  as  a  picnic  and 
camping  area.  Fern  Ridge  State 
Park,  another  new  area,  is  a  74  acre 
tract  on  Fern  Ridge  Reservoir  which 
was  obtained  by  lease  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Numerous 
improvements,  costing  over  $322,- 
000,  were  made  in  many  of  the 
parks  in  this  large  state  park  sys- 
tem. Quoting  Mr.  Armstrong,  "The 
development  and  expansion  of  the 
state  parks  of  Oregon  in  1951  was 
geared  to  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mand of  the  public  for  park  recrea- 
tion in  locations  removed  from  the 
tensions  of  e very-day  life." 

The  Multnomah  County  Land 
Office  recently  promised  that  "We'll 
never  sell  another  piece  of  tax- 
foreclosed  land  in  the  (Columbia) 
Gorge  without  first  checking  with 
the  State  about  its  desirability  for 
park  purposes." 

South  Dakota.  The  Division  of 
Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks,  the  agency 
which  administers  state  parks,  re- 
cently issued  its  1951  annual  report. 
In  the  section  on  Park  Develop- 
ment, the  report  states  that  since 
1945  when  the  Legislature  assigned 
the  task  of  park  development  to 
this  Division,  the  state  park  system 
has  grown  from  a  single  state  park 
(Custer  State  Park)  to  eight  state 
parks,  eight  state  recreation  areas, 
18  Recreational  Development  Areas, 
and  11  Cooperative  Recreation 
Areas  (Total  of  45  areas).  The  re- 
port also  gives  a  definition  of  the 
area  classifications,  a  summary  of 
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developments  in  the  various  areas, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  extensive  tree 
planting  program  in  the  parks.  A 
statement  on  the  need  for  a  long 
range  plan  and  the  importance  of 
appropriations  to  supplement  game 
funds  is  also  included. 

Tennessee.  Master  Plan  for  Recre- 
ation, Murjreesboro,  Tennessee  is  the 
title  of  a  56-page  booklet  recently 
issued  by  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission.  Louis  Tward- 
zik,  State  Recreation  Consultant  for 
Division  of  State  Parks,  served  as  a 
consultant  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report.  This  is  one  of  the  ser- 
vices the  Division  of  State  Parks  is 
rendering  to  the  communities  of  the 
State. 

The  February  Newsletter  of  the 
Division  of  State  Parks  announced 
that  a  section  called  "Municipal 
Recreation  News"  will  be  included 
in  all  future  issues.  This  will  be 
distributed  to  all  city  recreation 
directors  in  the  State. 

Texas.  Preliminary  plans  for  the 
vacation  lodge  development  at  Inks 
Lake  State  Park  were  approved  by 
the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  on 
February  29.  According  to  the 
March  issue  of  S-Parks,  the  project 
calls  for  a  99-room  lodge,  and  14 
detached  duplex  cabins.  The  lodge 
will  be  located  on  a  promontory 
with  water  frontage  on  three  sides. 
A  swimming  beach  with  cabanas 
and  sun  umbrellas  will  also  be  pro- 


vided. Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  for  the  sale  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  in  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  this  development.  Inks  Lake 
State  Park  is  located  on  one  of  the 
Highland  Lakes  of  Texas  which  are 
administered  by  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Authority. 

Washington.  The  program  of 
the  Recreation  Division  of  the 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission is  described  in  the  article 
entitled  "Washington  State  Recrea- 
tion Division  Service"  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Recreation.  This  Di- 
vision, consisting  of  three  pro- 
fessional staff  members,  assists  com- 
munities throughout  the  State  in 
the  solution  of  all  kinds  of  recreation 
problems,  such  as  financing,  pro- 
gram planning,  leadership  training 
and  the  planning  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities. 

Wisconsin.  An  interesting  article 
concerning  the  county  parks  of 
Marathon  County,  one  of  the  first 
in  Wisconsin  to  have  a  county  park 
commission,  entitled  "County  Parks 
Make  Utilization  Possible  of  Areas 
Strikingly  Scenic,"  appears  in  the 
March  issue  of  Park  Maintenance. 

The  February  issue  of  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Bulletin  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  conservation  education. 
The  66-page  article  is  called  "Re- 
port to  the  People  of  Wisconsin  on 
Progress  in  Conservation  Educa- 
tion." 
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State  Acquires  Federal  Timberlands  at 
Calaveras 


Transfer  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  State  of  1,200  acres  of 
forested  land  in  Calaveras  and 
Tuolumne  Counties  lying  between 
the  North  and  South  Calaveras 
Groves  of  giant  Sequoias  has  been 
effected,  the  Director  of  Natural 
Resources  reported  to  Governor 
Earl  Warren,  who  initiated  the 
application  for  these  lands.  This 
makes  an  important  step  in  the 
project  to  preserve  the  giant  trees 
in  the  South  Grove,  as  well  as  im- 
pressive stands  of  Sugar  Pine  within 
the  grove  and  on  surrounding  lands. 

The  South  Grove,  some  1,500 
acres,  is  owned  by  the  Pickering 
Lumber  Corporation,  and  its  preser- 
vation by  the  California  State 
Park  Commission  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Governor.  The  North 
Grove  has  been  a  state  park  since 
1930,  but  the  larger  and  even  more 
spectacular  South  Grove,  which 
contains  1,000  Sequoias,  has  been 
in  the  path  of  lumbering  operations. 
One  million  dollars  has  been  allo- 
cated from  the  State  Park  Fund 
toward  purchase  of  the  South  Grove, 
and  the  Save-the- Red  woods  League 
and  the  Calaveras  Grove  Associa- 
tion are  campaigning  for  funds  to 
match  the  State  allocation. 

The  total  project  approved  by  the 
State  Park  Commission  including 
the  North  and  South  Groves  as  well 
as  surrounding  lands  will,  when 
completed,  total  approximately 
5,000  acres. 

The  Big  Trees  were  discovered 
in  1852,  just  a  century  ago,  and  for 
many  years  a  major  goal  of  con- 


servationists and  nature  lovers  has 
been  the  preservation  of  the  Stanis- 
laus or  South  Calaveras  Grove, 
lying  in  Tuolumne  County  several 
miles  southeast  of  the  North  Grove. 
The  South  Grove  is  six  times  as 
large  as  its  northerly  neighbor,  and 
contains  larger  individual  Sequoias, 
as  well  as  a  magnificent  forest  of 
other  tree  species.  Logging  opera- 
tions of  the  Pickering  Lumber 
Corporation,  which  owns  the  grove 
and  the  surrounding  forest,  have 
now  advanced  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lands  desired  for 
preservation. 

In  1928,  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  transfer  to  the 
State  of  California  of  the  1,200  acres 
of  National  Forest  lands  lying  be- 
tween the  two  Sequoia  groves,  pro- 
viding that  the  State  acquire  either 
or  both  of  the  groves.  Following 
State  acquisition  of  the  North  Grove 
in  1931,  transfer  of  these  so-called 
"corridor  lands"  was  deferred  until 
purchase  of  the  South  Grove  could 
be  actively  undertaken.  Now,  in 
response  to  formal  application  made 
by  Governor  Warren  under  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  1928,  the  lands 
have  been  transferred  to  the  State 
by  patent  issued  April  16,  1952. 
Acceptance  by  the  State  Park 
Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Finance  will  be  formalities. 

Newton  B.  Drury,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  em- 
phasized that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
initial  steps  in  acquisition  of  the 
South  Calaveras  Grove,  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Land  Acquisitions  in  Forest  Preserve  District 
of  Cook  County,  Illinois 


By  ROBERTS  MANN 


The  Board  of  Forest  Preserve 
Commissioners  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  recently  approved  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  additional  3,837 
acres  of  land.  When  obtained,  this 
amount  plus  1,308  acres  previously 
approved  but  not  yet  purchased 
will  bring  the  District's  total  hold- 
ings to  43,693  acres.  The  statutory 
limit  is  44,000.  The  population  of 
Cook  County  is  now  approximately 
4,500,000.  Thus  the  desirable  ratio 
of  one  acre  of  forest  preserve  area 
per  100  people  will  be  virtually 
achieved.  Charles  G.  Sauers,  general 
superintendent,  estimates  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  newly  recom- 
mended tracts  will  be  accomplished 
in  about  four  years  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $2,500,000. 

The  several  tracts  involved  were 
chosen  after  a  two-year  study  by 
the  Forest  Preserve  District  staff 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
prominent  citizens  including  the 
late  Robert  Kingery.  Distinctive 
landscapes,  woodlands  and  marsh 
lands  valuable  as  wildlife  habitat, 
and  areas  which  may  be  developed 
for  picnicking,  boating  and  fishing — 
other  than  those  already  included 
in  the  forest  preserves — are  now  so 
rare  and  precious  in  Cook  County 
that  they  should  be  acquired  for 
preservation  before  it  is  too  late. 
During  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  industrial  plants,  large  and 
small,  built  in  the  outskirts  of 
Chicago,  in  its  suburbs,  and  in 


unincorporated  areas.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  population 
growth  occupying  big  new  housing 
developments,  sprawling  sub- 
divisions on  what  was  farmland  a 
few  years  ago,  and  even  whole  new 
towns,  served  by  ultramodern  shop- 
ping centers  and  schools.  The 
recreational  needs  of  these  people 
present  a  problem. 

The  splendid  land  holdings  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook 
County  constitute  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  intelligent  planning 
and  use  of  land  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  anywhere  in  the  world.  Their 
size,  their  quality,  their  careful 
retention  or  restoration  in  a  natural 
state,  their  accessibility,  and  their 
planned  development  for  appro- 
priate forms  of  outdoor  recreation, 
are  unparalleled.  These  additional 
lands  will  be  acquired  to  meet  the 
needs  generated  by  the  outward 
shifts  and  anticipated  growth  of 
population. 

The  largest  purchase,  1200  acres 
in  the  DesPIaines  River  Valley 
and  in  the  Sag  Valley,  will  be  mostly 
of  lands  now  owned  by  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago.  It  will  include 
strips  on  both  sides  of  the  Calumet- 
Sag  Canal  which  connects  the  main 
Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  with  Calu- 
met Harbor  serving  a  huge  in- 
dustrial district,  including  the  steel 
mills.  This  canal,  which  dissects  the 
Palos  Preserves  totalling  about 
10,000  acres,  is  to  be  widened  by 
the  War  Department  to  provide  a 
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9-foot  channel  with  a  225-foot  bot- 
tom. The  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  agreed  to  remove  and  stockpile 
the  topsoil,  level  off  the  spoilbanks 
of  excavated  material — largely  lime- 
stone rock — and  cover  them  with 
topsoil  so  that  they  may  be  planted, 
reforested  and  made  available  for 
trails  or  other  recreational  use  in- 
stead of  becoming  an  unsightly  blot 
upon  the  landscape. 

The  Sanitary  District  lands  in 
the  DesPIaines  River  valley,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Ship  Canal,  will  provide  the  Forest 
Preserve  District  with  control  of 
and  public  access  to  one  or  both 
banks  of  the  river  in  the  Palos 
region.  Together  with  the  abutting 
right-of-way  of  the  abandoned 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  to  be 
leased  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
there  will  be  a  large  acreage  made 
available  for  picnicking,  boating 
and  fishing — an  area  especially  suit- 
able for  and  easily  accessible  to  low- 
income  groups. 

The  Tampier  Slough  area  of  560 
acres  is  a  unique  tract  lying  just 
west  of  the  District's  Orland  Wild- 
life Refuge — famous  for  the  water- 
fowl that  nest  there  and  the  huge 
flocks  that  rest  on  McGinnis  Slough 
during  migrations.  The  new  pur- 
chase will  be  preserved  as  a  wildlife 
area  but  developed  for  fishing,  with 
some  picnicking  on  the  wooded 
fringes. 

Beaubian  Woods,  a  tract  south 
of  Lake  Calumet  at  the  south- 
easterly boundary  of  Chicago,  will 
be  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
680  acres  to  include  the  entire  area 
within  a  horseshoe  bend  of  the 
Little  Calumet  River.  The  Calumet 
Expressway  has  recently  been  built 


through  it  and  Altgelt  Gardens,  a 
huge  development  by  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority,  built  nearby. 
The  Calumet  industrial  district  lies 
just  east. 

The  North  Creek  valley  holdings, 
in  southeastern  Cook  County,  will 
be  increased  by  the  purchase  of  569 
acres  which  will  round  out  a  solid 
block  of  land  having  major  high- 
ways as  its  boundaries  and  con- 
trolling both  banks  of  that  stream. 
This  additional  rich  land,  now 
largely  in  truck  farms,  will  be  re- 
forested and  later  developed  for 
picnicking.  Busse  Forest,  in  north- 
western Cook  County  which  con- 
tains Elk  Grove — one  of  the  few 
original  "prairie  groves" — will  be 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  565 
acres  to  bring  its  boundaries  out  to 
neighboring  highways  and  to  sur- 
round Salt  Creek  which  flows  through 
it.  The  same  principles  governed 
the  selection  of  all  lands  recom- 
mended for  purchase:  their  suit- 
ability for  the  simple  passive  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation  such  as  pic- 
nicking, walking,  boating,  fishing 
and  nature  enjoyment;  the  estab- 
lishing of  existing  highways  as 
borders  providing  feasible  control 
and  protection;  and  the  preservation 
of  areas  notable  for  their  landscape, 
vegetation  and  wildlife  values. 

It  has  required  36  years  of  fore- 
sighted  and  courageous  administra- 
tion by  successive  Boards  of  Forest 
Preserve  Commissioners  to  acquire, 
develop  and  hold  intact  the  present 
system  of  preserves.  They  have 
adhered  to  clearly  defined  policies 
based  upon  sound  land  planning, 
intelligent  population  forecasts,  and 
sociological  studies.  Despite  con- 
stant recurring  pressures,  they  have 
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refused  to  deviate  from  those  policies 
stemming  from  the  basic  charter  in 
the  statute  which  authorizes  them: 
"to  acquire  .  .  .  and  hold  lands 
containing  one  or  more  natural 
forests  or  parts  thereof,  or  lands 
connecting  such  forests,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  flora  and  fauna  and  scenic 


beauties  within  such  district,  and 
to  restore,  restock,  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  natural  forests  and  said 
lands,  together  with  their  flora 
and  fauna,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
their  natural  state  and  condition 
for  the  purpose  of  the  education, 
pleasure  and  recreation  of  the 
public." 


Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  its  Beautiful  Bay 

Boulevard 


By  S.  R.  DEBOER 


Not  until  we  unpacked  in  a 
rambling,  hillside  bungalow  hotel, 
did  I  realize  that  we  were  in  the 
tropics,  only  17  degrees  from  the 
equator.  It  was  New  Year's  Day, 
with  gay  bougainvilleas  ablaze  on 
our  veranda  and  scarlet  red  shrubs 
which  proved  to  be  our  Christmas 
greenhouse  poinsettias.  Such  is 
Acapulco,  and  we  settled  down  to 
its  feeling  of  relaxation  and  laziness, 
the  feeling  of  manana.  I  was  rudely 
aroused  from  this  silken  repose  by 
a  concrete  construction  crew  with 
men  carrying  the  mixed  concrete 
on  their  shoulders  in  large  buckets. 
Certainly  they  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cused of  laziness.  The  relaxation 
seems  to  be  more  for  the  tourist, 
the  North  American,  as  he  is 
properly  called,  or  United  Stateser, 
whose  tourist  dollar  is  king  and  is 
lifting  Mexico  out  of  the  economic 
doldrums. 

The  beautiful  Bay  could  not  be 
denied  in  the  plan  of  the  city,  and 
modern  Acapulco  has  deliberately 
been  planned  around  it.  A  long 
parkway  or  freeway  has  been  built 
around  the  whole  circle  of  Acapulco 
Bay  many  miles  long.  It  is  the  back- 


bone of  the  city's  plan.  From  it 
spring  little  short  streets  or  drive- 
ways which  penetrate  the  hilly 
country  and  lead  to  coves  and  bays 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  hotels 
near  them. 

Acapulco  was  founded  in  1550 
and  is  the  oldest  port  on  the  North 
American  Pacific  Coast.  Its  harbor 
is  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Its  beaches  and  climate  have  made 
it  the  main  resort  city  of  Mexico. 

The  city  has  developed  its  coastal 
parkways  in  both  directions,  north 
and  south  and  encircling  the  bay. 
They  are  double-drive  roads,  each 
about  40  feet  in  width,  three  mov- 
ing lanes  plus  parking  and  a  narrow 
center  strip  which  is  planted  with 
young  palms  and  miles  of  Vinca 
rosea  flowers.  The  old  fishing 
village  lies  on  a  piece  of  flat  land 
more  or  less  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay's  arc,  and  the  boulevard  skirts 
it  and  gives  it  frontage  on  the 
water.  To  one  side  the  parkway 
runs  to  the  end  of  a  peninsula  with 
small  roads  leading  to  large  hotels, 
overlooking  the  bay  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  both. 

On  the  other  side  the  parkway 
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opens  up  large  tracts  of  more  or 
less  level  land  which  is  being  de- 
veloped. A  new  section  of  the  road 
has  just  been  opened  and  still  had 
the  banners  for  the  opening  cere- 
monies on  it  with  their  "Felici- 
tados."  On  a  high  point  it  has  a 
monument  for  President  Alleman, 
after  whom  the  Bay  drive  has  been 
named.  This  part  of  it  has  been 
cut  out  of  the  mountain-side  and 
shows  great  engineering  skill.  Over 
a  high  point  it  again  descends  to 
the  bay  level.  This  is  a  separate 
small  bay  and  on  the  plans  of 
the  city  this  is  intended  for  the 
proposed  industrial  harbor.  For 
this  it  has  to  have  a  rail  connection 
which  so  far  it  has  not.  The  harbor 
plans  are  up-to-date  and  contain 
all  modern  equipment.  Beyond  it 
is  a  tremendous  beach  "Play  a 
Revolcadero"  which  is  on  the 
Pacific  and  still  undeveloped. 

To  the  north  a  connecting  street 
leads  through  the  business  district 
and  to  the  beaches  north  of  Aca- 
pulco.  Here  again  a  boulevard  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  steep  mountain 
side.  The  beaches  here  are  on  the 
Pacific  and  in  some  places  the 
breakers  run  twelve  feet  high.  One 
spot  is  equipped  with  hammocks 
strung  under  the  palm  trees.  On 
this  road  is  the  airport,  and  beyond 
it  the  road  runs  through  swampy 
land  planted  with  Cocos  palms. 

The  business  center  near  the  old 
fishing  village  lies  on  the  bay  boule- 
vard. It  is  old-fashioned  and  needs 
considerable  overhauling  to  match 
the  lake  front  treatment.  More 
space  is  needed,  for  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  parked  autos.  Large 
tree-planted  areas  which  fulfill  the 
double  purpose  of  park  and  parking 


space  are  needed.  With  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  postoffice  which  is 
badly  needed,  the  possibility  for 
a  daring  design  in  building  and 
plaza  seems  to  be  there. 

The  bay  parkways  show  good 
planning,  and  for  a  city  of  30,000 
people,  great  courage.  Many  a 
city  of  twenty  times  this  population 
has  done  less  well.  I  hope  that 
Acapulco  will  show  the  same  courage 
in  revamping  its  business  district, 
eliminating  the  crowded  streets 
and  giving  us  an  example  of  real 
modern  business  planning. 

In  spite  of  its  industrial  plans  we 
consider  Acapulco  as  primarily  a 
"turista"  city.  There  are  big  hotels 
and  little  ones,  expensive  and  less 
expensive  ones.  At  the  El  Mirador 
the  city  has  built  a  promontory 
jutting  out  into  the  small  bay. 
Here  one  can  watch  the  deep  sea 
divers  leap  from  a  150-foot  cliff. 
The  Caleta  is  a  tremendous  hotel 
projecting  over  the  ocean,  and 
nearby  Caleta  Beach  where  thou- 
sands of  people  spend  their  New 
Year's  holiday  in  the  water.  Glass- 
bottomed  boats  take  you  over 
the  bay  and  deep  sea  fishing  is 
available  at  all  times.  The  Los 
Americos  is  a  rambling  hotel  on 
several  hillside  layers  of  the  steep 
ocean  front  as  is  also  the  Los 
Virreyes,  where  one  can  nearly 
reach  the  coconuts  from  the  front 
porch.  Masses  of  bougainvillea  and 
mallows  and  vincas  are  right  in 
front  of  you.  Winter  weather  does 
not  exist.  It  is  summer  here  at 
New  Year's  time,  and  one  becomes 
lazy  and  relaxed  and  perfectly  con- 
tented to  sit  in  a  chair  under  a  sort 
of  lath  pergola  at  a  peso  per  sit  and 
watch  the  world  go  swimming. 
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Leslie  Williams  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Clark  as  Phila- 
delphia's Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Streets.  He  brings  to  the  job  a  rich 
experience  in  theory  and  practice 
concerning  street  planning  and  street 
uses.  He  was  trained  at  Harvard 
and  has  taught  at  Yale. 


and  S.  Herbert  Hare  was  founded 
in  1910. 


Ernest  P.  Leavitt,  who  has  served 
the  National  Park  Service  for 
nearly  42  years,  and  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  since  1937,  retired  as  of  March 
14.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  John 
B.  Wosky. 


Richard  W.  Smith  has  been 
named  Manager  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  succeeding 
David  J.  Guy,  recently  retired. 
Mr.  Smith,  a  geologist,  has  been 
serving  as  Assistant  Manager  since 
1946.  Mr.  Guy  is  now  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  American 
Watershed  Council,  Inc.  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


The  firm  of  Hare  and  Hare,  city 
planners,  landscape  architects  and 
site  planners,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
announces  the  advancement  of  H. 
Gordon  Whiffen  to  membership  in 
the  firm  and  Chalmer  V.  Cooper  to 
the  position  of  Associate.  Since 
1945  the  firm  has  been  composed  of 
S.  Herbert  Hare,  the  late  Ralph  R. 
Reinhardt  and  Donald  W.  Bush, 
with  Mr.  Whiffen  as  Associate. 
The  original  partnership  of  Hare 
and  Hare,  composed  of  Sid  J.  Hare 


Clarence  C.  Zantzinger  became 
the  fifteenth  architect  to  be  elected 
to  America's  exclusive  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Mr. 
Zantzinger  designed  the  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia  art  museums,  the 
Department  of  Justice  building  in 
Washington,  Yale's  administration 
building,  dormitories  for  Princeton 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
is  a  past  Vice-President  of  the  AIA. 


J.  Alexander  Walker  and  Andrew 
G.  Graham  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
announce  the  establishment  of  a 
consulting  service  to  municipal, 
private  and  public  agencies  for  com- 
munity and  regional  development 
problems  with  offices  in  the  Royal 
Trust  Building,  626  West  Pender 
Street.  Mr.  Walker  will  continue 
with  the  Vancouver  Planning  Com- 
mission for  several  months  until  a 
new  city  planner  is  appointed  and 
a  new  planning  department  is 
established. 


Frau  Paula  Schafer,  formerly 
with  the  International  Federation 
for  Housing  and  Town  Planning  is 
now  Secretary-General  of  the  Ger- 
man Housing  and  Town  and  Re- 
gional Planning  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Frankfurt-am- 
main,  Germany. 


Carl    Bannwart    celebrated    his 
80th  birthday  at  his  home  in  Sara- 
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sota,  Florida  on  February  3  last. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Shade 
Tree  Commissions  and  was  the 
guiding  light  of  the  Shade  Tree  De- 
partment for  the  City  of  Newark 
for  many  years  until  his  retirement. 
He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
original  N.  J.  Shade  Tree  Statute 
and  without  doubt  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  promote 
the  cause  of  shade  trees  in  New 
Jersey  and  other  States. 


Fred  Burggraf,  newly  appointed 
Director  of  the  Highway  Research 
Board  succeeds  the  late  Roy  W. 
Crum  whose  untimely  death  oc- 
curred last  May.  Mr.  Burggraf 
served  as  research  engineer  with  the 
Board  for  4  years,  became  assistant 
in  1940  and  in  1945  associate  Di- 
rector. 


Howard  R.  Olson  has  been  named 
General  Manager  of  the  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association.  He 
has  been  with  the  Association  since 
its  organization  in  1925  and  will 
succeed  the  late  Robert  Kingery. 
A  graduate  civil  engineer  of  Iowa 
State  College,  Mr.  Olson  had  engi- 
neering and  construction  experience 
in  municipal  development,  build- 
ings and  state  highways  before  join- 
ing the  Association  in  1925  when  the 
staff  was  organized  by  Mr.  Kingery. 
He  has  been  Chairman  of  both  the 
plan  commission  and  zoning  board 
of  appeals  of  his  own  village  of 
Riverside. 


National  Park  Service,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished   career    in    government 
service.    Mr.  Kittredge,  who  holds 
a  Bachelor's  and  Master's  Degree 
in  Engineering  from  the  University 
of  Washington,  served  for  ten  years 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and   spent    13    months   in    France 
during  World  War  I  with  the  Army 
Engineers.     It   was   while   he   was 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
that  he  surveyed,  designed  and  pre- 
pared   for    contract    the    famous 
Going-to-the-Sun  Highway  in  Gla- 
cier National  Park.  And  in  1927,  the 
National   Park  Service  set  up  an 
engineering    division    and    selected 
Mr.  Kittredge  as  its  chief.    In  1937 
Mr.  Kittredge  was  appointed  Re- 
gional Director  of  Region  Four  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and 
it  was  during  this  service  that  he 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  long  years  of  effort  to  establish 
the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 
Later  he  served  as  Superintendent 
of   Grand    Canyon    and    Yosemite 
National   Parks,   and,   in    1947   he 
returned   to  the  position   of  chief 
engineer  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice.  Mr.  Kittredge  has  earned  the 
respect   and   affection   of  all   with 
whom  he  has  worked  and  his  friends 
wish  him  well  when  he  returns  to 
his  home  in  California. 


On  May  31,  1952,  Chief  Engineer 
Frank  A.  Kittredge  retired  from  the 


John  D.  Coffman,  in  charge  of  the 
Forestry  activities  of  the  National 
Park  Service  since  1928,  and  a 
forester  of  national  reputation,  re- 
tired on  May  31,  from  the  National 
Park  Service.  Mr.  Coffman  served 
for  19  years  in  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  during  that  time  he 
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serving  as  Assistant  Manager  since 
1946.  Mr.  Guy  is  now  Executive 
Vice- President  of  the  American 
Watershed  Council,  Inc.  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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with  Mr.  Whiffen  as  Associate. 
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and  Hare,  composed  of  Sid  J.  Hare 
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Department  of  Justice  building  in 
Washington,  Yale's  administration 
building,  dormitories  for  Princeton 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
is  a  past  Vice- President  of  the  AIA. 


J.  Alexander  Walker  and  Andrew 
G.  Graham  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
announce  the  establishment  of  a 
consulting  service  to  municipal, 
private  and  public  agencies  for  com- 
munity and  regional  development 
problems  with  offices  in  the  Royal 
Trust  Building,  626  West  Pender 
Street.  Mr.  Walker  will  continue 
with  the  Vancouver  Planning  Com- 
mission for  several  months  until  a 
new  city  planner  is  appointed  and 
a  new  planning  department  is 
established. 
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with  the  International  Federation 
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now  Secretary-General  of  the  Ger- 
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sota,  Florida  on  February  3  last. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Shade 
Tree  Commissions  and  was  the 
guiding  light  of  the  Shade  Tree  De- 
partment for  the  City  of  Newark 
for  many  years  until  his  retirement. 
He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
original  N.  J.  Shade  Tree  Statute 
and  without  doubt  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  promote 
the  cause  of  shade  trees  in  New 
Jersey  and  other  States. 


Fred  Burggraf,  newly  appointed 
Director  of  the  Highway  Research 
Board  succeeds  the  late  Roy  W. 
Crum  whose  untimely  death  oc- 
curred last  May.  Mr.  Burggraf 
served  as  research  engineer  with  the 
Board  for  4  years,  became  assistant 
in  1940  and  in  1945  associate  Di- 
rector. 


Howard  R.  Olson  has  been  named 
General  Manager  of  the  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association.  He 
has  been  with  the  Association  since 
its  organization  in  1925  and  will 
succeed  the  late  Robert  Kingery. 
A  graduate  civil  engineer  of  Iowa 
State  College,  Mr.  Olson  had  engi- 
neering and  construction  experience 
in  municipal  development,  build- 
ings and  state  highways  before  join- 
ing the  Association  in  1925  when  the 
staff  was  organized  by  Mr.  Kingery. 
He  has  been  Chairman  of  both  the 
plan  commission  and  zoning  board 
of  appeals  of  his  own  village  of 
Riverside. 


On  May  31,  1952,  Chief  Engineer 
Frank  A.  Kittredge  retired  from  the 


National  Park  Service,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished   career    in    government 
service.    Mr.  Kittredge,  who  holds 
a  Bachelor's  and  Master's  Degree 
in  Engineering  from  the  University 
of  Washington,  served  for  ten  years 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and    spent    13    months    in    France 
during  World  War  I  with  the  Army 
Engineers.     It   was   while   he   was 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
that  he  surveyed,  designed  and  pre- 
pared    for    contract    the    famous 
Going-to-the-Sun  Highway  in  Gla- 
cier National  Park.  And  in  1927,  the 
National   Park  Service  set  up  an 
engineering    division    and    selected 
Mr.  Kittredge  as  its  chief.    In  1937 
Mr.  Kittredge  was  appointed  Re- 
gional Director  of  Region  Four  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and 
it  was  during  this  service  that  he 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  long  years  of  effort  to  establish 
the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 
Later  he  served  as  Superintendent 
of   Grand    Canyon    and    Yosemite 
National   Parks,   and,   in    1947   he 
returned   to  the  position   of  chief 
engineer  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice.  Mr.  Kittredge  has  earned  the 
respect   and   affection   of  all   with 
whom  he  has  worked  and  his  friends 
wish  him  well  when  he  returns  to 
his  home  in  California. 


John  D.  Coffman,  in  charge  of  the 
Forestry  activities  of  the  National 
Park  Service  since  1928,  and  a 
forester  of  national  reputation,  re- 
tired on  May  31,  from  the  National 
Park  Service.  Mr.  Coffman  served 
for  19  years  in  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  during  that  time  he 
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Waters,  has  issued  a  Sign  Manual  which 
sets  forth  a  revised  sign  program  planned 
to  construct  uniform  signs  in  all  In- 
diana State  Parks.  Standard  Criteria 
for  sign  construction  are  included  in 
this  mimeographed  publication  of  40 
pages  with  instructions  for  construction 
and  sketches  of  plans  for  lettering  and 
maintenance.  This  Manual  should  be 
helpful  to  other  State  Park  agencies 
considering  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
practice  with  respect  to  signs. 


The  Biennial  Report  covering  the 
period  1949-51  of  the  Dade  County, 
Florida,  County  Planning  Board,  is  now 
available  for  public  distribution  and 
may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
Dade  County  Planning,  Zoning  & 
Building  Department,  Room  1403 
County  Court  House,  Miami  32,  Florida. 
This  is  a  report  of  progress  made  by 
the  Dade  County  Planning  Board 
during  the  past  two  years  in  the  field  of 
its  avowed  objectives:  Negro  Occu- 
pancy; Comprehensive  Right-of-Way 
Plan,  Waste  Disposal,  Industrial  Plan, 
Comprehensive  County  Control  Plan, 
State  and  Local  Laws  and  Controls. 


The  ultra-conservative  Chicago  Trib- 
une published  an  editorial  in  its  issue 
of  April  3,  1952  on  Signboards,  as 
follows:  "It  is  good  news  that  the  gar- 
den clubs  are  aroused  about  the  sign- 
boards that  ruin  the  landscape  along 
most  of  our  state  highways.  We  hope 
these  organizations  will  succeed  in 
protecting  the  new  highways  and  then 
go  on  to  persuade  the  public  officials 
concerned  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  city  by  ridding  at  least  its  principal 
boulevards  of  unsightly  boards  and 
offensively  ugly  posters.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  spend  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  handsome  public  improve- 
ments only  to  have  them  spoiled  by 
cheap  billboards  which  discourage  neigh- 
borhood pride  and  breed  squalor. 


Thornton  T.  Munger,  Research  For- 
ester (Ret'd),  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  sent  us  a  reprint 
of  his  article,  Forests  and  Greenbelts, 


given  at  the  Western  Shade  Tree  Con- 
ference. This  paper  is  an  account  ol 
Portland's  recent  experience  in  estab- 
lishing, largely  within  her  limits,  a 
6,000  acre  greenbelt  of  forest. 


David  R.  Levin,  Chief,  Land  Studies 
Section,  Financial  and  Administrative 
Research  Branch,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  has  available  in  mimeograph 
form  his  paper  presented  at  the  31st 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board,  January  17,  1952,  en- 
titled, "Trends  in  Legislation  for  Off- 
Street  Parking  Facilities."  Dr.  Levin's 
investigations  include  a  revision  and 
consolidation  of  two  previous  studies  of 
parking  legislation:  Bulletin  No.  2,  An 
Analysis  of  General  State  Enabling 
Legislation,  Dealing  with  Automobile 
Parking  Facilities,  1947;  and  Bulletin 
No.  7,  An  Analysis  of  State  Enabling 
Legislation  of  Special  and  Local  Char- 
acter, Dealing  with  Automobile  Parking 
Facilities,  1947,  both  of  the  Highway 
Research  Board,  to  be  published  in 
bulletin  form  and  become  available 
during  the  summer  of  1952. 


Roadside  Protection  in  California,  a 
Handbook  for  Local  Action,  has  been 
published  as  a  service  to  the  citizens  of 
California  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Cora  Felton,  founder  of  the 
California  Roadside  Council.  Section  1 
explains  the  roadside  problem.  It  points 
out  that  a  hundred  million  dollars  and 
more  in  taxpayers'  money  is  being  in- 
vested annually  in  the  highways  of 
California,  and  from  this  gigantic 
investment  citizens  have  the  right  to 
expect  full  returns  in  efficiency,  safety, 
driving  enjoyment  attraction  for  tour- 
ists and  visitors.  Roadside  blights  are 
appraised  —  billboards,  junkyards,  wreck- 
ing-yards, dumps,  unsightly  commercial 
buildings  and  mushroom  development 
of  all  kinds  of  business  establishments. 

Techniques  for  roadside  protection 
are  outlined  —  methods  of  land-use  con- 
trol through  roadside  zoning,  and 
county  zoning.  Procedure  for  citizen 
groups  with  specific  instruction  on  what 
to  do  is  carefully  outlined.  This  contains 
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valuable  material  of  vital  importance  to 
groups  trying  to  get  organized  in  op- 
position to  specific  problems.  Successive 
sections  follow  with  basic  county  zoning 
ordinances.  No  claims  are  made  that 
it  is  a  model  ordinance,  or  a  perfect  one. 
The  Los  Angeles  Freeway-Protection 
Ordinance  is  set  forth  for  guidance. 

The  concluding  section  lists  counties 
in  California  which  have  planning  com- 
missions; counties  which  have  zoning 
ordinances,  a  draft  of  a  petition  to 
adopt  zoning  ordinance  with  special 
reference  to  roadside  protection;  a  report 
on  retroactive  zoning  and  a  bibliography. 

This  booklet  has  great  value  to  those 
who  are  proposing  community  action  in 
promoting  roadside  development. 


The  National  Recreation  Association 
has  issued  an  80-page  illustrated  hand- 
book, called  Summer  Vacations,  U.S.  A. 
Where  to  go,  What  to  do,  How  to  get 
there,  all  within  your  budget.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  Editors  of  Recreation 
and  should  prove  a  most  useful  guide 
to  vacationers  who  want  to  enjoy  the 
out  of  doors.  It  can  be  secured  from  the 
Rand  McNally  and  Company,  New 
York.  Price  One  Dollar. 


Pittsburgh  Rebuilds  is  the  title  of  a 
tear  sheet  of  the  June,  1952  Fortune, 
which  describes  the  new  Pittsburgh  as 
rising  from  its  steeltown  past  into  a 
development  marked  by  light,  spacious- 
ness and  reconstruction,  with  a  new 
civic  spirit,  sparked  by  a  new  generation 
of  top  business  men.  The  illustrations 
are  dramatic  and  the  story  commands 
interest. 

The  Santa   Clara  County   Planning 


Commission  has  recently  issued  two 
illustrated  brochures,  one  a  monograph 
on  Planning  Goals,  Principles  and 
Standards.  Planning  is  deemed  to  be 
the  business  of  looking  ahead,  in  a 
conscious  and  intelligent  effort  to  direct 
growth  in  an  orderly  manner  through  a 
preconceived  plan  which  influences  the 
social  and  economic  wellbeing  of  all 
the  people,  based  on  an  understanding 
of  human  needs.  The  goal  is  a  good 
community.  The  patterns  in  Santa 
Clara  County  for  residential  districts, 
recreational  spaces,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural districts  are  outlined,  together 
with  the  highway  framework.  Com- 
munity and  Regional  Shopping  Centers 
come  in  for  comment.  The  natural  re- 
sources are  inventoried.  The  second 
brochure  is  on  Sunnydale,  established 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Hendry  Iron  Works  (now  a 
branch  of  the  Westinghouse  Corpora- 
tion) which  is  now  a  town  of  some 
10,000  through  the  introduction  of 
industries.  The  Sunnyvale  Planning 
Program  should  ensure  convenience  and 
stability.  Each  of  the  volumes  may  be 
secured  from  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Planning  Commission  for  One  Dollar! 


Secretary  oj  the  Interior  Chapman  on 
May  7,  1952  announced  that  he  had 
ordered  investigation  work  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  Sun  Butte 
Reservior  in  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
ness Area  to  cease.  The  area  is  in  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  in 
Montana  and  is  one  of  the  finest  un- 
spoiled mountain  wilderness  areas  in 
the  Nation. 


STATE  ACQUIRES  FEDERAL  TIMBERLANDS  AT  CALAVERAS 

(Continued  jrom  page  45) 


main  struggle  lies  ahead.  Under 
existing  laws,  only  half  the  total 
cost  of  a  State  Park  project  may  be 
paid  by  the  State.  The  other  half 
must  come  from  outside  sources. 
Transfer  of  the  corridor  lands  con- 
stitute legal  matching  to  the  extent 
of  their  appraised  value,  and  will 


release  an  equivalent  amount  of 
State  funds  for  purchase  of  the  pri- 
vate timberlands.  However,  outside 
contributions,  in  very  substantial 
amounts,  are  still  required  if  the 
South  Calaveras  Grove  is  to  be 
preserved  for  the  enjoyment  and 
inspiration  of  future  generations. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Citizens  and  Housing  Association 
of  Baltimore  held  a  one-day  Con- 
ference of  Baltimore  business  leaders 
to  consider  the  experiences  and 
opinions  of  national  authorities  on 
the  subjects  of  Traffic,  Transporta- 
tion and  Redevelopment  in  Down- 
town Baltimore.  Held  at  the  Emer- 
son Hotel,  the  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  Traffic  and  Congestion, 
with  Dr.  Wilbur  S.  Smith,  Associate 
Director,  Bureau  of  Highway  Traffic 
of  Yale  University,  on  the  subject 
"Traffic,  What  Can  be  Done  About 
It?"  and  Foster  Winter,  Treasurer 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  of 
Detroit  on  the  subject  "Off-Street 
Parking — Solutions  in  Other  Cities." 
These  two  talks  were  followed  by 
panel  discussion  and  a  summation 
by  H.  Warren  Buckler,  Jr.  The 
luncheon  speaker  was  A.  B.  Van 
Buskirk,  President  of  the  Alleghany 
Conference  on  Community  De- 
velopment, who  told  "The  Pitts- 
burgh Story — An  Experience  in 
Business  Leadership."  At  the  after- 
noon session  on  the  general  subject 
of  Redevelopment,  Charles  L.  Kauf- 
man, Chairman  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment and  Housing  Authority  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  spoke  on  "Opportun- 
ities for  Commerce  and  Industry" 
and  Ferd  Kramer,  President,  Metro- 
politan Housing  and  Planning  Coun- 
cil, Chicago  spoke  on  "What  it 
Takes  to  Make  Redevelopment 
Workable."  As  with  the  morning 
session,  panel  discussion  followed 
the  talks  with  a  summation  by 
James  W.  Rouse.  Dr.  Hans  Froe- 


IJcher,  Jr.,  who  is  President  of  the 
Baltimore  Association  presided  and 
gave  the  Conference  Conclusions. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Citizens  Develop- 
ment Committee  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  the  April  issue  reports  that  the 
elevation  of  the  chief  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission  staff  to  a  level 
with  city  department  heads  is 
significant  as  it  will  attract  the 
highest  type  of  man  to  this  key 
position.  The  Committee  is  co- 
operating with  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  producing  a  movie 
which  will  stress  knowledge  and 
pride  in  Cincinnati  to  be  used  in 
local  schools  in  the  fall  of  1952  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  ninth 
grade  civics  classes.  The  film  will 
also  be  available  to  adult  groups. 
There  will  be  great  use  made  in  the 
film  of  the  Master  Plan  studies  and 
the  film  will  act  as  a  vehicle  for 
better  comprehension  of  the  plans. 
It  will  be  in  color  with  narration 
and  up-to-date  scenes,  including 
aerial  photography. 

"Chicago  Meets  the  Crisis"  was  the 
theme  of  the  Annual  Civic  Assembly 
of  the  Chicago  Civic  Club  held  on 
April  19.  Five  workshops  and 
seminars  were  followed  by  a  lunch- 
eon at  which  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  was  the  featured  speaker. 
The  five  workshops  as  announced 
were:  1.  Constitutional  Revision 
and  Legislative  Changes;  2.  Law 
Enforcement;  3.  Reorganization  of 
City  and  Metropolitan  Govern- 
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ment;  4.  Public  Personnel  in  Civil 
Service;  5.  Sociological  Aspects  of 
the  Entire  Problem. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
is  the  new  name  for  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Parks  Association,  a 
"citizen's  non-profit  organization 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
significant  conservation  areas  and 
the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion sites  throughout  this  region." 
The  organization  has  embarked  on 
an  ambitious  program  of  acquiring 
areas  for  preservation.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1951  it  owned  one  tract 
of  132  acres  at  McConnell's  Mill  on 
Slippery  Rock  in  Lawrence  County. 
During  the  year,  it  purchased  two 
additional  properties  in  Slippery 
Rock  Valley,  Muddy  Creek  Valley 
and  Ohiopyle  Peninsula.  The  500 
acres  thus  acquired  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  program  its  sponsors 
have  envisioned.  This  local  Con- 
servancy is  now  campaigning  for 
$100,000  by  June  30.  If  it  succeeds 
a  local  foundation  will  match  the 
sum.  This  added  to  a  previous  gift 
of  $50,000  makes  a  total  goal 
$250,000.  Dr.  M.  Graham  Netting, 
4400  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Penna.,  is  Secretary  of  the  group. 

The  story  of  community  clinics  and 
development  councils  in  Arkansas 
is  told  by  C.  Hamilton  Moses,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  Economic 
Council  and  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  January  The 
American  City.  A  community  leader- 
ship program  has  operated  in  Ark- 
ansas since  1943.  The  Council  is  an 
organization  of  1,200  citizens  and 
is  designed  to  encourage  commun- 
ities to  solve  their  own  problems. 


It  provides  community  counsellors 
and  stimulates  citizenship  interest 
in  local  problems  by  conducting 
community  clinics.  The  State  Re- 
sources and  Development  Com- 
mission cooperates.  In  the  past  two 
years  community  clinics  have  been 
held  for  the  first  time  in  171  com- 
munities and  repeat  performances  in 
40. 

The  Dalles,  Oregon,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  7,645,  has  created  a  com- 
munity council  to  coordinate  top 
level  planning  by  various  local 
government  agencies  in  the  county. 
The  council  is  composed  of  22  public 
officials  of  the  state,  county,  city, 
school  district,  and  port  district,  and 
seven  officials  of  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce  and  central  labor 
council.  According  to  its  by-laws, 
the  council  will  concern  itself  with 
matters  that  have  an  overlapping 
interest  between  two  or  more  local 
agencies,  matters  of  community- 
wide  import  arising  between  local 
authorities  and  higher  governmental 
agencies,  and  matters  requiring 
immediate  action  where  no  adequate 
opportunity  for  determining  public 
opinion  is  afforded. 

The  immediate  reason  for  creat- 
ing the  council  is  that  the  Federal 
government  has  recently  started 
construction  of  a  large  hydro- 
electric dam  near  the  city  which 
will  result  in  doubling  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  within  a  short  time. 

Some  tangible  results  have  al- 
ready been  accomplished.  A  county 
zoning  plan  will  soon  be  moved  to 
the  voting  stage.  An  industrial 
consultant  has  been  added  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  staff  with  the 
view  of  attracting  sufficient  in- 
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dustry  so  that  a  serious  payroll 
slump  will  be  avoided  when  the  dam 
is  completed. 

Lloyd  Brady,  city  manager,  The 
Dalles,  has  written  an  exposition  of 
the  composition  of  the  council  in 
the  February  1952  issue  of  Public 
Management. 

The  Metropolitan  Plan  Association, 
Inc.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  has  an- 
nounced a  challenging  program  for 
1952.  The  Association's  activities 
for  this  year  are  to  be  directed 
toward  two  major  objectives:  1.  Solv- 
ing area  development  problems; 
2.  Fostering  citizen  support  for 
public  improvements.  Functional 
committees  are  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  consideration  to 
metropolitan  development  prob- 
lems. An  Activities  Program  Com- 
mittee is  formulating  the  plans 
and  states  that  the  findings  of 
the  various  committees  under  the 
direction  of  technical  consultants 
may  well  serve  as  a  Guide  Plan  for 
1953 — Missouri-Illinois  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Development. 

The  Virginia  Citizens  Planning  As- 
sociation, Donald  R.  Locke,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Robert  S.  Pickens,  Vice- 
President;  and  F.  J.  Barnes  II, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Natural  Bridge  Ho- 
tel on  May  12.  The  Planning  and 
Zoning  Short  Course  was  held  at  the 
same  place  on  May  13. 

Aelred  J.  Gray,  Chief  Community 
Planner  of  the  Government  Re- 
search Branch  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  gave  the  keynote 


address.  Homer  Hoyt,  author  of 
The  Economic  Survey  of  the  Land 
Uses  oj  Arlington  County,  spoke 
on  The  Value  to  Localities  of  an 
Economic  Survey.  There  was  a 
panel  on  Highway  Protection.  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Pickens,  Chairman  of 
the  Loudoun  County  Planning  Com- 
mission, acted  as  Moderator.  The 
panel  was  composed  of  Harold  J. 
Neale,  Jr.,  Landscape  Engineer; 
Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Lindsay,  President 
of  the  Associated  Clubs  of  Virginia, 
and  Robert  F.  Nelson,  Managing 
Director,  Virginia  Travel  Council. 
There  was  an  experience  session 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hubert 
P.  Groseclose  of  the  Pulaski  Town 
Planning  Commission.  On  the  panel 
were  James  J.  Mott,  Town  Manager 
of  Big  Stone  Gap;  John  Paul  Jones, 
Planning  Engineer  of  Charlottesville; 
Herbert  F.  Schumann,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Planning,  Fairfax  County;  Don- 
ald R.  Locke,  Norfolk  City  Plan- 
ning Engineer;  F.  J.  Barnes  II, 
Chief  Virginia  Division  of  Local 
Planning,  with  Edward  H.  Ruehl 
outlining  the  place  for  the  planning 
consultant  and  Garland  A.  Wood 
the  case  for  a  master  plan. 

The  Planning  and  Zoning  Short 
Course  was  conducted  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  13  by  Raymond  V. 
Long,  Commissioner,  Virginia  Di- 
vision of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  and  by  Hardee  Cham- 
bliss,  Attorney  from  Fairfax.  A 
panel  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Subdivision  from  different  points  of 
view  was  led  by  W.  H.  Caldwell, 
Chief,  Virginia  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Development. 
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The  Manual  of  Corporate  Giving, 
issued  by  the  National  Planning 
Association,  is  a  398-page  handbook 
edited  by  Beardsley  RumI,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation's Business  Committee,  in 
collaboration  with  Theodore  Geiger, 
NPA  Chief  of  Research. 

H.  Christian  Sonne,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  in  releasing  The  Manual, 
urged  corporation  officials  to  plan 
carefully  then*  programs  for  cor- 
porate giving  for  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  welfare  activities.  Point- 
ing out  that  every  corporation,  large 
or  small,  makes  some  tax  deductible 
gifts  each  year,  he  stressed  the  need 
for  assuring  maximum  benefits  for 
this  huge  potential  annual  expendi- 
ture to  business  givers,  the  recip- 
ients, and  the  Nation  generally. 

In  August,  1951,  Messrs.  RumI 
and  Geiger  wrote  a  pamphlet  called 
The  Five  Percent,  which  inspired 
many  requests  from  businessmen 
and  others  for  more  detailed  guid- 
ance on  how  to  operate  a  five- 
percent  program.  The  Manual  pools 
the  suggestions  of  the  editors  and 
24  other  authors  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. 

Part  I  of  The  Manual  included 
three  chapters  by  the  editors  and 
Harry  Rudick,  member  of  the  NPA 
Business  Committee  and  a  partner 
of  Lord,  Day  and  Lord,  covering 
general  aspects  of  corporate  giving. 

Part  II,  with  17  chapters  to  which 
21  authors  have  contributed,  pre- 
sents specialized  information  on 
most  fields  of  corporate  giving: 


Community  Chests;  hospitals;  mu- 
seums, libraries,  music;  health  and 
welfare  agencies;  public  health  ac- 
tivities; higher  education;  public 
and  independent  schools;  corporate 
scholarships  and  fellowships;  adult 
education  and  lectures;  the  natural 
sciences;  medical  research;  the  so- 
cial sciences;  the  humanities  and 
creative  arts;  public  policy  organi- 
zations; and  education,  welfare, 
and  economic  development  abroad. 

Chapter  7,  prepared  by  Major 
General  U.  S.  Grand  3d,  U.  S.  Army, 
Ret.,  President  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
and  formerly  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  falls  squarely  into  the 
field  of  the  Civic  Association.  Gen- 
eral Grant  outlines  the  opportuni- 
ties for  corporate  and  personal  gifts 
of  city  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
their  equipment  for  public  use.  He 
stresses  the  aid  which  can  be  ex- 
tended in  acquisition  of  national 
parks,  monuments  and  historic  sites, 
to  preserve  our  heritage. 

Beardsley  RumI,  in  his  policy 
statement  for  a  five  percent  pro- 
gram, declares  that  "most  corpora- 
tions will  want  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  carrying  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  fair  share  of  the  load 
of  ordinary  community  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  volume,  which  should  be  an 
excellent  guide  to  giving,  may  be 
secured  from  the  National  Planning 
Association,  800  -  21st  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price  $6.75. 
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Lyle  Watts  Retires; 
Richard  McArdle  becomes  Chief  Forester 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
F.  Brannan  has  announced  that  on 
June  30,  Lyle  F.  Watts  retires  as 
Chief  Forester  and  that  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  Richard  M.  McArdle. 

Secretary  Brannan  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Watts  by  declaring  that: 
"He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  courageous  leaders 
of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  great 
tradition  of  its  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Under  his  guidance, 
forestry  has  taken  a  much  greater 
part  in  the  agricultural  resources 
conservation  program  and  has  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  American 
agriculture." 

Mr.  Watts  became  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  1943.  In  1950  he 
received  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's distinguished  service  award 
"for  distinguished  and  effective 
leadership  in  advancing  the  con- 
servation of  forest  resources  in  the 
United  States  and  internationally." 
Mr.  Watts  is  chairman  of  the 
standing  advisory  committee  on 
forestry  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization. 
He  has  received  from  Iowa  State 
College  an  honorary  Doctor's  degree 
and  its  Alumni  Merit  Award.  He 
was  also  presented  the  Croix  du 
Chevalier  de  la  Merite  Agricole  by 
the  French  Government.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters. 

Mr.  McArdle  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Forest  Service  for  more  than 


25  years.  Since  1944  he  has  been 
assistant  chief  in  charge  of  coopera- 
tive forestry  programs.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Federal  programs, 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  protection  and  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  country's  forests,  have 
been  greatly  accelerated.  In  the 
Federal-state  cooperative  fire  con- 
trol program,  the  area  of  state  and 
private  forest  land  under  organized 
protection  from  fire  now  totals  more 
than  360  million  acres. 

Mr.  McArdle's  earlier  govern- 
ment forestry  service  included  the 
directorship  of  two  regional  forest 
experiment  stations,  where  he  con- 
ducted important  research  on  fire 
control  and  timber  growth  and  yield. 
During  a  year's  absence  from  the 
Forest  Service  in  1934-35  he  served 
as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
at  the  University  of  Idaho.  He 
served  overseas  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
during  World  War  I. 

A  native  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
Mr.  McArdle  was  brought  up  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  has 
served  as  a  part-time  instructor  in 
forestry  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan from  1927  to  1930. 

Our  best  wishes  go  to  Lyle  Watts 
who  expects  to  return  to  the  North- 
west where  he  will  continue  to  be 
useful  and  to  the  new  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Richard  McArdle. 
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THOMAS  C.  JEFFERS  {1889-1952} 

On    May    11,  1952,   Thomas   C.      1950  and  was  currently  serving  as  a 


Jeffers  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Jeffers  was  born  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  on  Nov.  9,  1889.  He  started 
his  career  as  a  draftsman  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway, 
then  became  a  field  engineer  for 
Cecil  Fraser.  In  1923  he  came  to 
Washington  as  a  landscape  archi- 
tect for  the  Office  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Public  Parks  and  when 
that  office  was  abolished  he  began 
his  long  service  with  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. Except  for  two  years  in 
the  Public  Buildings  Service,  Mr. 
JefFers  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission from  1926-1952.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  in 
1942,  served  as  President  of  the 
Washington  Chapter  1948-50,  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in 


Trustee  of  the  Chapter. 

Mr.  Jeffers  served  as  a  member 
of  the  original  committee  for  a 
recreation  system  plan  in  1929-30. 
He  made  most  of  the  development 
plans  for  recreation  centers  and 
playgrounds  acquired  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  He  worked  on  the 
general  development  plans  for  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, the  Fort  Drive,  the  Suitland 
Parkway  and  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Parkway. 

Mr.  Jeffers  will  be  missed  for  his 
unusual  facility  in  working  out 
solutions  to  controversial  or  difficult 
problems  of  design.  He  has  left  an 
indelible  influence  on  the  landscape 
of  important  features  of  the  Federal 
City  and  environs. 


EMMETT  P.  GRIFFIN  {1887-1952} 

Emmett  Patrick  Griffin,  long  a     larged  district. 


member  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  later  a 
member  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  died  at  his  home  in 
East  St.  Louis  on  March  14,  1952. 
A  graduate  of  Christian  Brothers 
College  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Griffin  was 
trained  in  civil  engineering  and 
active  in  athletics.  In  1911  he  be- 
came Engineer  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Park  District,  became  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  1912  and  Super- 
intendent in  1913-a  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  became 
identified  with  the  park  district 
when  it  contained  a  single  park. 
There  are  now  11  parks  in  the  en- 


Mr.  Griffin  was  active  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives, a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  and  the 
Society  of  American  Military  En- 
gineers. He  was  Chairman  of  the 
St.  Clair  County  Regional  Plan 
Commission,  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Emerson  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  State  Planning 
Commission.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  St.  Clair  County 
Housing  Authority  in  1939,  became 
its  Chairman  in  1940,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  In  many  other 
capacities  he  served  his  community 
as  a  public  spirited  citizen. 
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H.  R.  6953  (Fernandez)  introduced  March  10,  1952.  To  establish  the  Trinity  Atomic 
National  Monument  at  Trinity  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  historic  and  scientific  monument  would  be  estab- 
lished on  the  site  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  explosion  in  the  world  which  occurred  at 
Trinity,  N.  M.  on  July  16,  1945.  Pending  the  vesting  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Dept.  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  preserve  the  site,  its  saucer  of  jade 
and  turquoise-colored  glass  in  its  original  state  as  produced  by  the  bomb  explosion. 

H.  J.  Res.  389  (Redden)  introduced  Feb.  20,  1952.  Making  appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  three  unfinished  portions  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  North 
Carolina  in  order  to  connect  existing  finished  portions  of  said  Parkway. 

H.  R.  6544  (Hardie  Scott)  introduced  Feb.  11,  1952.  To  amend  the  act  of  June  28, 
1948  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Independence  National  Historical  Park. 

H.  R.  6545  (Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.)  introduced  Feb.  11,  1952.  To  amend  the  act  of 
June  28,  1948  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Independence  National  Historical 
Park.  These  are  identical  bills  which  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  the  house  in  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  National  Historical 
Park,  also  provides  that  the  American  Philosophical  Society  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  in  the  Park  a  building  on  the  original  site  of  historic  Library  Hall 
to  house  the  Society's  extensive  library.  Appropriations  are  authorized  in  the  amount 
of  $9,857,000.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2772  (Martin)— H.  R.  7106  (Mrs.  Granahan)  introduced  March  3,  1952.  To 
amend  the  act  of  June  28,  1949  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  4515  (O'Mahoney)  introduced  Feb.  5.  To  authorize  the  acquisition  by  ex- 
change of  certain  properties  within  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  California.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  authorized  to  swap  right-of-way  easements  totaling 
20  acres  to  Borax  Consolidated  Limited  in  exchange  for  230  acres  owned  by  the  Com- 

§any  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Monument.    Passed  House  Feb.  4,  1952.    Passed 
enate  Approved  March  24.   Public  Law  284,  82nd  Congress,  Chapter  109. 

S.  2909  (Hayden)  introduced  March  24,  1952.  To  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Coronado  International  Memorial  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  approved  Aug.  18,  1941."  In  1941  Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Coronado  International  Memorial  in  Arizona  in  cooperation  with  the  government 
of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  part  of  the  project  has  not  been  forthcoming  so  the  bill  would 
change  the  wording  to  "National  Memorial"  so  that  the  United  States  may  proceed 
with  the  development.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3013  (Watkins-Bennett)  was  introduced  April  16,  1952.  To  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
project  and  participating  projects.  In  the  Congressional  Record  for  April  16,  Senator 
Watkins  explains  that  he  has  introduced  the  bill  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  not  given  to  Congress  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  bill  includes 
authorization  for  the  controversial  Echo  Park  dam  which  would  encroach  upon  Dino- 
saur National  Monument.  This  has  been  opposed  by  practically  all  of  the  Conservation 
organizations.  See  General  Grant's  Statement  in  the  September  of  1951  P&CC  and 
other  articles  since  the  hearing  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Office  in  April,  1950. 
The  National  Parks  Association,  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the  Sierra  Club  have  all 
published  strong  statements  to  show  that  this  particular  dam  is  not  essential  to  the 
overall  project. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

H.  R.  7085  (Buckley)  introduced  March  17,  1952.  To  provide  for  an  addition  to  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  by  the  transfer  from  the  Administration  of 
General  Services  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  tract  of  land  in  Arlington  County, 
Virginia,  commonly  known  as  the  Nevius  tract.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  This  is  a  Committee  bill  in  substitute  for  H.  R.  5176,  listed  in  March  P&CC. 
On  March  31,  the  bill  was  objected  to  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  so  passed  over.  At 
a  hearing  of  the  Trible  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  March  12, 
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it  was  announced  that  the  Federally  owned  Nevius  tract  will  be  maintained  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  further  disposition  thereof  is  made  by 
Congress.  This  announcement  was  made  as  a  result  of  executive  consideration  of  H.  R. 
1901,  which  directs  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  sell  the  Nevius  tract. 

S.  2703  (Neely)  introduced  February  20,  1952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  23,  1924,  as  amended.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  5c  a  gallon  rate,  and  an  increase  of  Ic  in  the  gas  tax  over  the  present  rate,  which,  with- 
out legislation,  would  revert  to  3c.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, reported  out  and  passed  by  unanimous  consent  on  May  7,  1952.  On  May  27  the 
Senate  passed  H.  R.  6811,  an  identical  House  Bill  which  had  passed  on  May  26. 

H.  R.  7502,  7503  and  7504  (Smith,  Va.,  Sasscer,  Beall)  introduced  April  22,1952, 
and  S.  3190  (Neely,  Butler,  Byrd,  Case,  O'Connor,  Robertson)  introduced  May  16 
(legislative  day  May  12),  identical  bills,  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  6,  1924,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hearings  before  the  subcommittee  on  Health, 
Education  and  Recreation  June  3,  1952.  Under  the  bill  the  commission  would  consist 
of  ex  officio,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Director  of  the  National  Parks,  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads,  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  Senate  and  House  and  five  eminent  citizens  well  qualified  and  experienced  in  City 
and  Regional  planning,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall 
be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  environs,  including  one  who  shall  be  appointed 
from  not  less  than  three  nominees  of  the  District  Commissioners.  There  would  be  set 
up  a  National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  ex  officio  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District  and  not  to  exceed  eight 
other  members  who  (with  alternates)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  on  nomina- 
tions from  Maryland  and  Virginia  agencies  in  the  environs  of  the  Capital.  More  effect- 
tive  procedures  are  prescribed  to  prepare,  apply  and  reconcile  plans  throughout  the  region, 
but  the  established  administrative  agencies  within  the  area  would  retain  the  authority 
for  adoption  of  plans  and  realization  of  projects. 

S.  1976  to  provide  for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  January  22,  1952  as  reported  in  the  March  P&CC,  has  not  been  reported  out  by  the 
House  Committee  and  it  seems  probable  that  no  home  rule  bill  for  the  District  will  be 
passed  in  the  House  of  the  82nd  Congress. 

Executive  Order.  On  May  2,  1952,  President  Truman  sent  to  Congress  an  executive 
order  authorizing  the  Commissioners  to  reorganize  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
The  plan  as  submitted  in  outline  by  the  President  follows  generally  the  proposals  of  the 
District  Commissions  made  in  December,  1951,  and  disregards  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  a  Council  (to  be  appointed  by  the  President)— City 
Manager  form  of  government.  If  Congress  does  not  disapprove  and  remains  in  session 
until  that  date,  the  President's  order  will  become  law  in  sixty  days.  The  order  would 
enable  the  District  Commissioners  to  modernize  and  correlate  the  multiplicity  of  func- 
tions which  have  been  set  up  over  the  years.  No  change  is  authorized  in  the  status  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Recreation  Board,  Park  Police  and  existing  functions  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  The  Commissioners  have  announced 
that  they  would  appoint  a  citizens'  advisory  committee,  set  up  a  department  of  general 
administration  and  consolidate  some  81  agencies  into  this  and  15  other  departments. 

|  STATES 

S.  2715  (Murray)  introduced  February  21, 1952.  To  provide  assistance  by  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of  community  recreation  programs.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.  R.  6597  (Stigler)  introduced  February  12,  1952.  To  provide  for  the  sale  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  land  allocated  for  cottage  site  developments  in  reservoir  areas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  7000  (Thompson)  introduced  March  11,  1952.  To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  require  a  special  license  to  be  issued  to  anyone  using  national  forests 
for  recreational  purposes,  including  camping,  picnicking,  swimming,  skiing,  hunting, 
fishing  and  similar  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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H.  R.  6804  (Engle)  introduced  February  26,  1952.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  and  operate,  or  permit  the  construction  and  operation  of, 
recreation  facilities  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dam  structures  of  reclamation  projects, 
and  in  consultation  with  States  or  local  subdivisions,  to  investigate  and  plan  for  the 
preservation  of  the  recreational  potential  of  the  reservoir  areas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Public  Mass  Transportation  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  comprehensive 
city  plan.  This  paper  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  following  three 
questions  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  discuss: 

1.  Can  the  shift  from  mass  trans- 
portation   to    the    individual 
passenger    automobiles  be 
halted? 

2.  Should  it  be  halted? 

3.  On  what  basis  should  we  plan? 
To   answer   these  questions,   we 

must  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  effect  of  transportation  upon  the 
urban  structure.  Basically,  trans- 
portation in  cities  has  developed  by 
three  media  in  three  more  or  less 
separate  and  distinct  eras.  Era  #1 
existed  prior  to  1870  and  can  be 
termed  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Era. 
During  this  time,  an  urban  area  two 
miles  in  radius  and  comprising 

s  twelve  square  miles  could  be  served. 
Following  this  is  Era  #2  which  ex- 
isted from  1870  to  1920.  This  era 
was  noted  for  its  electric  street  cars, 
rapid  transit  development  and  sub- 

|  urban  railroad  communities.  It 
then  became  possible  to  serve  an 
urban  area  five  miles  in  radius  and 
comprising  seventy-eight  square 
miles.  Finally,  we  have  Era  #3 
from  1920  to  date,  which  has  seen 
the  development  of  the  individual 
automobile  allowing  urbanization  of 


any  part  of  an  area  twenty-five 
miles  in  radius  and  approximately 
two  thousand  square  miles  in  area. 

At  the  same  time,  population 
density  studies  show  that  during 
Era  #1  urban  areas  developed  with 
a  density  of  60  to  150  persons  per 
gross  acre.  The  new  areas  added  in 
Era  #2  have,  however,  developed 
with  densities  of  from  20  to  40 
persons  per  gross  acre  and  the 
newer  urban  areas  added  since  1920 
in  Era  #3  are  developing  with 
densities  of  generally  no  more  than 
10  persons  per  gross  acre  with  some 
exceptions,  notably  in  suburban 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
mortgage  insured  garden  apartments. 

During  the  time  when  our  cities 
remained  small  and  compact  in  size, 
there  was  no  serious  mass  trans- 
portation problem.  From  1870  to 
1920  the  total  population  in  cities 
grew  rather  rapidly  but  the  ur- 
banized areas  expanded  only  650 
percent  in  size.  However,  during 
the  1920  to  1950  period,  our  urban 
population  approximately  doubled, 
but  the  urban  area  concept  ex- 
panded 2500  percent.  This  gave  the 
illusion  that  everyone  could  own  a 
car,  live  in  a  semi-rural  area  and 
travel  freely  throughout  the  entire 
urban  area — an  illusion  which  is 
only  now  being  slowly  dispelled. 
We  have  also  slowly  come  to 
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realize  that  a  mass  transportation 
system  is  not  something  to  keep 
merely  as  an  auxiliary  service,  but 
is  in  fact  indispensible  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  economy.  How- 
ever, in  attempting  to  plan  an  ade- 
quate system  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, the  types  of  vehicle  and  the 
service  furnished  must  be  adjusted 
to  widely  diverse  population  den- 
sities. 

From  a  planning  standpoint,  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  in  Era  #2 
(1870-1920)  while  the  area  of  the 
city  expanded  some  650  percent  and 
population  density  in  new  areas  was 
but  M  to  K  tnat  m  tne  °Id  city,  it 
nevertheless  was  possible  to  provide 
good  transportation  service  at  rea- 
sonable prices  by  private  operating 
companies.  In  fact,  the  situation 
became  stabilized  to  the  point  where 
public  utility  commissions  pre- 
scribed certain  standards  of  service 
that  were  widely  accepted  and 
followed. 

It  was  then  possible  to  plan  trans- 
portation with  some  confidence  be- 
cause the  area  of  urbanization  was 
not  out  of  scale  with  population 
growth.  While  the  potential  area  of 
urbanization  was  unlimited,  the 
actual  area  of  urbanization  was 
fixed  by  a  time  limitation.  The 
great  majority  of  people  would  not 
spend  more  than  30  minutes  in  the 
journey  from  home  to  office  or  in 
return.  For  street  cars,  the  physical 
limit  was  approximately  five  miles. 
For  railroad  commuter  service,  the 
distance  was  somewhat  greater,  re- 
sulting in  the  establishment  of  our 
early  suburban  towns.  In  New 
York  and  other  cities  with  rapid 
transit  systems,  the  limit  was 
possibly  10  or  12  miles. 


Today,  the  automobile  likewise 
makes  possible  a  potential  urban 
area  of  unlimited  size,  but  30 
minutes  is  still  about  as  much  time 
as  the  great  majority  of  people  are 
willing  to  spend  in  travel  between 
home  and  office.  Today  the  dis- 
tance within  a  30  minute  time  zone 
is  considerably  less  than  a  25  mile 
travel  radius  by  automobiles  in  most 
cities.  This  factor  is  quite  tenuous, 
however,  for  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  other  more  significant  factors 
are  certain  to  prescribe  still  further 
the  physical  limits  of  urbanization 
well  within  the  25  mile  zone,  despite 
the  250  horsepower  automobiles 
capable  of  going  100  or  more  miles 
per  hour. 

Some  of  these  emerging  limita- 
tions are: 

(1)  Street    congestion    is    becoming 
most  acute  and  the  delays  encountered 
reduce   the   distance   traveled   in   any 
fixed  time. 

(2)  Driving  is  becoming  more  of  a 
strain,  both  physical  and  mental,  thus 
causing  many  women  and  persons  of  less 
robust  nature  to  restrict  their  driving. 
It  is  no  longer  a  pleasant  diversion. 

(3)  Truck  traffic  is  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  discourage  the  use  of 
private  automobiles  on  highways  and 
on  heavily  used  city  streets. 

(4)  The  parking  problem  is  becoming 
constantly    more    difficult,    more    time 
consuming  and  more  expensive. 

(5)  Traffic   accidents   and   fatalities 
have  increased  to  the  point  where  auto- 
mobile driving  is  universally  recognized 
as  hazardous — and  progressively  so. 

(6)  While  times  are  prosperous,  the 
cost    of   driving    individual    passenger 
cars  is  not  a  factor  of  concern  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  population.   Once 
the  upward  trend  in  the  national  econ- 
omy slows  or  turns  downward,   how- 
ever, the  realization  of  the  high  cost  of 
operation  will  cause  a  marked  shift  to 
mass  transportation.  At  7c  per  mile  for 
operations   and   25c   for   parking,   the 
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daily  cost  is  $1.90  for  a  driver  whose 
home  is  six  miles  from  the  office,  and 
$1.93  for  one  which  is  twelve  miles. 
Even  allowing  a  substantial  part  of 
overhead  cost  of  the  auto  for  family 
recreation  purposes,  there  is  a  wide 
gap  between  this  daily  transportation 
cost  and  that  of  the  mass  transportation 
carrier. 

We  have  not  yet  experienced  the 
full  impact  of  the  automobile  on 
our  cities.  Production  capacity  is 
very  large  and  manufacturers  will 
continue  to  produce  so  long  as  de- 
mand holds  up.  Our  national  figures 
show  31,104,000  vehicles  registered 
in  1940  and  44,651,000  in  1951, 
which  represents  an  increase  of 
43.6  percent  in  the  short  span  of 
10  years.  To  what  extent  will  the 
vast  changes  brought  about  by  the 
automobile  alter  the  form  and 
character  of  the  American  City? 
Will  the  city  of  tomorrow  be  widely 
dispersed  with  much  scattered  de- 
velopment and  extremely  low  popu- 
lation density?  Certainly  that  would 
seem  to  be  the  present  trend.  Com- 
plete or  even  extensive  transforma- 
tion of  a  city  is  a  slow  process, 
however.  Many  things  can  happen 
meanwhile.  As  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned above  become  more  acute 
and  more  widely  recognized,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  extent  of 
decentralization  may  be  much  more 
sharply  limited  than  we  expect. 
Thus  the  first  question  "Can  the 
shift  from  mass  transportation  to 
individual  passenger  car  transporta- 
tion be  halted?"  can  be  answered 
by  saying  that  it  will  be  halted — 
not  by  law  or  regulation,  but  by 
limitations  of  inconvenience,  cost 
in  time  and  money,  and  increasing 
danger  to  life  and  limb.  These  are 
very  effective  limitations. 


In  answer  to  the  second  question, 
"Should  the  shift  from  mass  trans- 
portation to  individual  passenger 
car  transportation  be  halted?" 
this  shift  will  be  restrained,  at 
least,  because  of  limitations  and 
difficulties  above  recited.  However, 
the  real  question  here  is  whether  the 
extent  of  decentralization  will  be 
such  as  to  impair  the  public  in- 
terest and  welfare.  This  matter  re- 
quires careful  consideration,  not 
alone  from  the  transportation  stand- 
point, but  because  of  the  effect 
upon  numerous  other  aspects  of 
urban  life.  To  what  extent  is 
excessive  decentralization  causing 
central  blight  and  inpairment  of 
the  tax  base,  for  example?  What 
is  the  full  price  of  building  all  of 
the  new  streets,  expressways  and 
parking  facilities  required  for  a  full 
transfer  from  mass  transportation 
to  individual  cars?  Will  the  end  re- 
sult constitute  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  conditions? 

On  this  subject  of  price,  it  is 
doubted  that  any  city  has  taken  a 
good  look,  especially  in  the  relation 
to  the  cost  of  accommodating  a  full 
traffic  load.  To  emphasize  this 
point  Mr.  William  Reid,  former 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Transportation  and  now 
President  of  the  Hudson  &  Man- 
hattan Railroad,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Regional  Planning  Associaton 
stated  that  the  new  bus  terminal 
of  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
cost  $24  million,  or  one-half  of  the 
total  debt  of  the  Hudson  &  Man- 
hattan. Added  to  this  is  a  reported 
total  expenditure  of  over  $500  mil- 
lion by  the  Port  Authority  and  the 
Tri-borough  Bridge  Authority  for 
highway  facilities.  Mr.  J.  C.  Baine, 
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President  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Service  Company,  has  made  the 
statement  that  only  3^  percent 
of  the  vehicles  entering  the  central 
business  district  of  St.  Louis  on  a 
normal  week  day  are  public  trans- 
portation vehicles,  but  that  they 
carry  41  percent  of  the  traffic. 
If  all  these  people  were  transported 
by  automobiles,  it  would  mean  an 
additional  70,000  vehicles  on  the 
streets  of  the  central  business 
district,  and  the  traffic  situation 
would  be  chaotic. 

City  street  and  highway  systems 
cannot  take  the  load,  except  in 
small  cities.  The  price  we  are  pay- 
ing is  too  great  for  the  results  ob- 
tained. It  is  in  the  public  interest 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  con- 
venience, public  safety  and  general 
economy  of  the  community  to  con- 
centrate on  developing  thoroughly 
sound  mass  transportation.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  requisites  of 
such  a  plan.  A  brief  check  list  of 
some  of  these  would  include: 

(1)  Prohibition    of    parking    during 
rush  hours  in  the  central  business  dis- 
trict. 

(2)  Prohibition    of   parking    during 
rush  hours  along  the  main  traffic  thor- 
oughfares. 

(3)  Ample  curb  loading  zones. 

(4)  Installation    of    a    coordinated 
traffic  signal  system. 

(5)  Revision  of  routes  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  speed  up  flow  of  public 
transportation. 

(6)  Development    of    more    express 
service. 

(7)  Analysis  of  operation  cost  and 
adjustment  of  service  with  the  type  of 
vehicle  best  suited  to  areas  of  varying 
population  density. 

(8)  Continual   study   of  the   traffic 
flow  problem  and  adjustment  to  speed 
flow. 

(9)  Adoption  of  staggered  work  hours. 
(10)  The  establishment  of  perimeter 


parking  lots. 

(11)  Revision  of  suburban  commuter 
service  by  railroads. 

(12)  More   study   of  new   forms   of 
rapid  transit. 

This  does  not  mean  halting  in- 
dividual automobile  traffic.  It  does 
mean  restricting  it  where  necessary 
for  better  accommodations  for  the 
majority  of  the  traveling  public. 
It  does  mean  giving  mass  trans- 
portation first  consideration  as  the 
basic  and  predominant  means  of 
transportation.  It  does  mean  re- 
stricting the  automobile  to  its  right- 
ful place  as  a  supplemental  vehicle 
to  be  accommodated  only  after 
major  transportation  needs  have 
been  provided  for. 

This  is  a  decision  that  must  be 
made  at  the  top  administrative 
level.  Once  it  is  made,  a  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  mass  transportation 
can  then  be  expected.  In  St.  Louis, 
for  example,  an  express  bus  service 
was  established  and  new  equipment 
installed  on  the  Olive  Car  Line. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers using  that  route  doubled. 

In  Detroit,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  installed  new  air  con- 
ditioning equipment  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  carried 
increased  from  43,220  per  month 
in  1944  to  86,241  per  month  in  1951. 
One  of  my  friends  who  uses  this 
service  has  stated:  "Those  who 
start  using  the  train  service  become 
regular  patrons.  The  schedule  has 
not  been  changed  in  a  number  of 
years,  as  it  seems  satisfactory,  but 
many  additional  cars  have  been 
added  on  each  train  and  all  are 
usually  full.  This  winter  it  has 
been  particularly  popular  during 
the  bad  weather  and  as  a  result, 
many  of  those  who  started  using 
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this  service  have  been  converted. 
For  several  years,  I  was  in  a 
'share-the-ride',  but  the  thousands 
of  homes  built  out  this  way  housing 
families  with  one  car,  for  the  most 
part,  have  caused  so  much  traffic 
that  we  gave  up  driving  and  again 
began  to  take  the  train.  The  time 
involved  between  driving  and  taking 
the  train  is  practically  the  same. 
When  you  consider  the  parking 
problem  and  wear  and  tear  on  the 
car,  it  is  a  lot  cheaper  by  train." 
3.  On  What  Basis  Should  We  Plan? 
From  the  preceding  discussion, 
the  following  is  apparent  in  a  mod- 
ern metropolitan  city: 

(1)  Any    planning    for    mass    trans- 
portation  facilities  begins  with  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  population  density  in  the 
areas  to  be  served.    (High  in  central 
areas,    medium   in    intermediate   areas 
and  scattered  and  low  in  fringe  areas). 

(2)  Population   growth   will   not   be 
sufficiently  great  to  produce  a  popula- 
tion density  in  many  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan   areas    to    permit   mass    trans- 
portation service  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  so  a  public  subsidy  will  be  needed 
if  this  service  is  to  be  provided. 

(3)  It   will   be   unfair   to   place   the 
burden  of  this  subsidy  on  riders  in  the 
central  and  intermediate  areas,  or  on 
owners  of  homes  and  other  real  prop- 
erty in  such  areas. 

(4)  Since   the   transportation    needs 
of   larger   cities,    especially    in   metro- 
politan communities,  cannot  be  met  by 
individual   passenger   autos,   it   is   im- 
perative that  a  good  mass  transportation 
system  be  planned  and  constructed  to 
service   the    central    and    intermediate 
sections  and  as  much  of  the  fringe  areas 
as  is  economically  justified.    A  definite 
Mass  Transportation  Area  should   be 
delineated.     The    city    planner    has    a 
primary     responsibility     here.      There 
should  be  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  metropolitan  areas  based  on  thor- 
ough population  density  studies. 


At  this  point,  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  this  can  be  done.  There 
are  two  aspects  to  the  answer  to 
this  question,  (a)  finance,  and  (b) 
the  role  of  government.  As  for  the 
role  of  government,  there  are  four 
principles  to  be  remembered. 

(1)  It  is  a  government  obligation  to 
see  that  a  mass  transportation  system 
be  provided  and  to  insure  good  service. 

(2)  Where  a  private  company  exists, 
government   must   establish    adequate 
standards  of  service. 

(3)  Since    a    metropolitan    area    is 
merely  a  city  grown  large  with  a  common 
economic  and  physical  unity,  the  trans- 
portation system  must  be  expanded  and 
developed  on  a  unified  area  basis. 

(4)  If  there  is  no  private  company 
(or  if  a  private  company  collapses,  as 
some  have  done  recently),  government 
should  see  to  it  that  a  metropolitan 
transit    authority    is    established    with 
power  to  build  and  to  assure  a  reason- 
able standard  of  service. 

Now  from  the  standpoint  of 
finance,  several  things  can  be  said. 
When  street  cars  first  came  into 
being,  individual  companies  were 
formed  on  a  speculative  basis  and 
then  ran  into  financial  difficulty. 
A  gradual  consolidation  and  unifica- 
tion ensued  in  the  interest  of 
economy.  As  the  physical  area  of 
the  city  stabilized,  the  private 
transportation  companies  under 
government  regulations  gave  a  good 
standard  of  service  and  generally 
made  a  reasonable  return  on  their 
investment.  Then  the  automobile 
came  into  being  and  upset  the 
balance,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
people  shifting.  This,  coupled  with 
the  economic  crisis,  caused  the 
companies  to  go  into  receivership. 
The  war  saved  many  of  the  com- 
panies due  to  the  restriction  on  gas 
and  tires  and  the  reduction  in  auto- 
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mobile  travel.  Since  the  war,  there 
has  been  a  large  shift  back  to  the 
automobile,  so  that  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  traffic  and  revenue 
which  has  not  been  offset  by  higher 
fares.  Higher  operating  costs  have 
forced  fare  increases  to  a  dangerous, 
even  prohibitively,  high  level.  This 
produced  a  vicious  circle,  resulting 
in  less  traffic  and  more  need  for 
increased  revenues.  One  factor  to 
be  considered  from  these  higher 
revenues  is  that  there  are  additional 
taxes  to  pay  and  they  are  also  sub- 
ject to  an  increasing  number  of 
damage  suits.  The  companies  also 
now  find  themselves  in  the  position 
that  they  cannot  borrow  money 
and  expand  their  service.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  in  many  cities,  private 
companies  are  again  faced  with 
receivership  and  possible  eventual 
public  ownership  and  operation. 

This  public  ownership  is  in  itself 
no  solution.  It  may  mean  poorer 
service  at  higher  cost  and  hence  a 
placing  of  new  taxes  for  subsidy 
purposes  on  the  present  taxpayers. 
A  recent  survey  of  public  metro- 
politan transportation  systems 
showed  but  one  free  of  politics  and 
giving  good  service. 

There  is  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion and  public  ownership  and 
operation  which  has  immense  value 
in  the  present  situation.  It  is  known 
as  the  "Service  at  Cost  Plan"  and 
was  first  tried  in  Cleveland,  then 
later  in  Cincinnati  and  Toledo.  In 
Toledo,  for  instance,  the  company 
was  in  financial  distress.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  for  private  opera- 
tion to  continue  with  public  super- 
vision and  control  and  a  transit 
commissioner  was  appointed.  The 


transit  commissioner  fixes  service 
and  fares  and  the  company  is  paid 
the  operating  cost  plus  a  return  on 
its  stock.  The  company  still  pays 
taxes.  The  fare  is  sufficiently  high 
to  permit  the  amortization  and 
eventual  retirement  of  the  debt  of 
the  company,  and  thereafter  the 
system  will  be  either  privately  oper- 
ated by  contract  or  by  public 
ownership. 

In  Toronto,  the  Toronto  Trans- 
portation Commission  under  its  Act 
of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  extends 
public  transportation  to  adjoining 
municipalities  under  service  at  cost 
agreements.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  suburban  municiaplity  desiring 
public  transportation  requests  the 
Toronto  Transportation  Commis- 
sion to  submit  a  report  to  them  re- 
garding routes  to  be  followed,  type 
of  equipment  to  be  provided,  fares 
to  be  charged,  and  estimated  cost 
and  probable  revenue.  Upon  reach- 
ing a  decision  in  these  matters,  an 
agreement  is  prepared  and  signed 
by  both  parties.  These  agreements 
may  vary  in  length  from  two  to  ten 
years,  or  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  Commission,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  suburban  municipality 
entering  into  such  an  agreement, 
fixes  the  tolls  and  fares  to  be  charged 
as  closely  as  possible  to  anticipated 
operating  cost  of  the  service.  Also, 
the  Commission  is  allowed  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  gross  total  ex- 
penses and  operation  for  its  costs  of 
management  and  administration  of 
the  service  provided.  In  the  event 
gross  revenues  exceed  the  cost  of 
service,  the  municipality  receives 
the  surplus,  but  should  the  gross 
revenue  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  such 
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service,  the  suburban  municipality 
must  pay  for  the  deficit. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  are 
necessary : 

(1)  There   must   be   a   good   public 
mass  transportation  system  provided  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

(2)  It  must  be  unified  over  the  entire 
metropolitan   area. 

(3)  There  should  be  a  metropolitan 
transportation  area  with  a  good  stand- 
ard of  service.    In  those  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  area  that  contain  a  popula- 
tion density  that  is  too  low  for  self- 
supporting  service,  public  subsidy  will 
be  needed  if  service  is  to  be  provided. 

As  city  planners  make  city  plans 
and  weep  because  the  city  has  no 
power  outside  of  its  boundaries, 
and  as  planners  make  regional  or 
metropolitan  area  plans  and  weep 


because  there  is  no  agency  of 
government  to  carry  out  these  plans, 
here  in  mass  transportation  evolves 
the  planner's  great  chance  to  do 
effective  planning  without  political 
upheaval  by  encouraging  the  above 
three  precepts.  Transportation  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  of 
planning.  If  this  is  not  done,  if 
we  are  satisfied  with  present  policies 
of  drift,  I  not  merely  fear,  I  predict 
with  confidence  that  we  shall  see  far 
greater  congestion  on  the  public 
streets  beyond  anything  yet  ex- 
perienced, more  billions  for  ex- 
pressways, parking  lots  and  garages, 
higher  and  higher  gas  taxes  and 
more  and  more  city  and  county  tax 
levies. 


On  Automobiles  and  Traffic 

Broadcast  on  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  by  Eric  Sevareid,  June  19,  1952 


The  people  of  New  York  City 
seem  upset  because  they  now  have 
to  pay  an  extra  tax  for  the  privilege 
of  owning  an  automobile.  They 
think  this  is  the  deliberate  work  of 
men  and  blame  city  officials.  If  they 
will  just  relax  and  take  the  histori- 
cal view,  they  will  realize  it's  merely 
another  manifestation  of  the  Mal- 
thusian  law,  as  applied  to  auto- 
mobiles. The  Malthusian  law  says 
that  people  outgrow  their  food 
supplies,  in  numbers,  whereupon 
starvation  and  disease  cut  popula- 
tions down  to  manageable  size  again. 

There  are  now  fifty  million  cars 
in  this  country;  the  Malthusian 
principle  as  applied  to  cars,  which 
we  shall  call,  for  convenience, 
Sevareid's  law,  is  now  coming  into 
operation,  and  judging  by  the  sheaf 


of  parking  tickets  in  our  wallet, 
it's  high  time.  If  you  will  just  be 
patient,  for  say,  thirty  years,  the 
whole  thing  will  be  back  in  balance. 
Other  manifestations  of  the  law 
are  the  new  auto  liability  insurance 
rates,  going  up  about  twenty  per- 
cent most  everywhere,  the  thirty 
percent  increase  in  damage  claims, 
due,  among  other  things,  to  the 
fancy  fenders,  radiator  jewelry  and 
collapsible,  tinplate  bumpers,  and, 
of  course,  the  disappearance  of  the 
geographical  frontier  in  terms  of 
parking  places. 

The  latter,  in  fact,  might  be 
designated  as  sub  rule  A.  It  has  a 
captivating  simplicity  about  it;  you 
can  produce  more  and  more  cars 
every  week,  but  you  cannot  increase 
the  square  footage  of  the  United 
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States;  it  is  amusing  to  watch 
mortals  struggle  against  sub  rule  A. 
San  Francisco  began  the  panicky 
rush  by  building  a  huge  garage 
underground.  Chicago  is  now  try- 
ing the  same  thing  at  Grant  Park; 
Los  Angeles  and  Dallas  peopled  by 
officials  used  to  the  great  open 
spaces,  suffer  from  claustrophobia, 
so  they  are  going  in  the  other  di- 
rection, and  building  garages  up- 
wards in  high  buildings. 

It  can't  work;  sub  rule  A  can't 
be  outrun.  For  a  lot  of  reasons; 
despite  the  traffic  accident  rate,  the 
population  is  growing  fast,  every 
new  baby  born  with  a  driving  license 
in  his  chubby  fist.  In  addition  to 
that,  cars  are  being  made  so  simple 
to  drive,  that  whole  new  categories 
of  customers,  eighty  year  old  widows, 
college  professors,  and  old  Guard 
Republicans  and  others,  are  getting 
behind  the  wheel  now.  Further- 
more, big  cities  are  getting  so 
crowded,  housing-wise,  that  mil- 
lions of  people  are  moving  into  the 
far  suburbs  where  they  have  to  have 
cars,  so  they  can  drive  back  into 
the  city  to  their  jobs,  where  there  is 
no  place  to  put  their  cars. 

Our  natural  law  is  working  all 
right  and  in  occasional  unguarded 
moments  of  optimism,  we  think 
we  might  live  to  see  the  ratio  right 
itself  again.  There  are  many  other 
cheerful  signs  of  this  all  around;  not 
only  are  the  license,  inspection, 


driving,  and  insurance  charges  get- 
ting encouragingly  higher  every 
year,  but  the  red  tape  involved  in 
these  payments  is  becoming  most 
hopefully  complicated.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  absence  of  downtown 
parking  places  means  that  city  cen- 
ters will  soon  be  deserted  of  stores 
and  shops.  In  Detroit  itself,  for 
example,  gross  merchandising  busi- 
ness in  the  central  district  dropped 
two  hundred  million  in  ten  years. 
Amusingly  enough,  the  big  stores 
in  many  cities  are  moving  out  to  the 
suburbs;  where  they  find  that  the 
postwar  housing  boom  was  built 
along  the  existing  small  roads,  so 
that  while  there  may  be  parking 
space,  the  traffic  moves  at  only  two 
miles  an  hour,  and  nobody  can  get 
to  the  new  new  store  before  closing 
time. 

Another  amusing  effort  to  defeat 
the  natural  law  is  the  building  of  all 
these  midget  cars;  can't  work,  be- 
cause people  are  getting  bigger, 
with  longer  legs  every  generation 
and  they  soon  won't  be  able  to  get 
in  those  cars.  When  our  natural 
law  reaches  its  apex,  cars,  like 
people  under  the  Malthusian  law, 
will  be  choked,  beaten,  stabbed  and 
pushed  into  rivers  by  a  panic 
stricken  populace.  There's  only  one 
possible  way  out;  that  is  to  go  back 
to  the  old  Herbert  Hoover  goal  of 
two  cars  in  every  garage — and 
LEAVE  them  there. 


Security  Factors  in  the  Planning  of  Urban 

Regions 

By  TRACY  B.  AUGUR,  National  Security  Resources  Board 

Paper  Read  Before  the  Michigan  Society  of  Municipal  Planning  Officials, 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  April  19.  1952 


I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  a  group  of 
municipal  planning  officials  the  ef- 
fect of  the  current  world  situation 
on  American  cities. 

It  is  part  of  your  daily  routine  to 
meet  new  problems  of  city  develop- 
ment and  to  analyze  them  and  de- 
vise methods  of  solving  them.  You 
are  accustomed  to  new  situations 
and  new  ways  of  dealing  with  them. 

In  fact,  you  have  a  professional 
interest  in  change  and  in  seeing 
that  change  takes  the  form  of  prog- 
ress. You  are  not  standpatters. 
You  wouldn't  last  long  in  the 
practice  of  city  planning  if  you  were. 

I  suppose  that  when  the  walls  of 
ancient  cities  were  first  breached 
with  gunpowder  there  were  great 
debates  before  ye  olde  towne  coun- 
cils between  the  standpatters  and 
the  planners  as  to  whether  the  walls 
should  be  rebuilt  or  new  city  plans 
developed  on  the  premise  that  walls 
no  longer  provided  security  against 
attack  and  cities  could  be  much 
more  spacious  without  them. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  com- 
parable problem,  but  on  a  stupen- 
dous scale.  The  concentrated  form 
of  our  big  cities  not  only  fails  to 
offer  any  security  against  enemy 
attack;  it  actually  invites  it,  and 
places  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
citizens  in  jeopardy.  To  devise  a 
kind  of  city  plan  that  will  meet  that 
situation  is  a  problem  in  city  plan- 
ning to  dwarf  all  previous  problems 


in  that  field. 

Let  me  present  that  problem  to 
you  in  a  series  of  suppositions: 

Suppose  you  were  the  ruler  or  a 
member  of  the  ruling  body  of  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  powerful  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

Suppose  your  power  was  so  great 
that  none  of  your  neighbor  nations 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  or  any  com- 
bination of  them,  could  successfully 
oppose  you. 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  you  could  retain  your  suprem- 
acy and  that  no  other  nation  or 
nations  would  ever  become  strong 
enough  to  oppose  you. 

And  suppose  that  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  that  ambition  was  another 
powerful  nation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  which  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  let  you  have  your  way  and 
which  had  the  resources  to  stop  you 
and  to  help  your  neighbor  nations 
organize  to  defend  themselves  a- 
gainst  you. 

Then  suppose  that  that  other 
nation  had  concentrated  its  strength 
geographically  in  a  few  score  great 
industrial  cities  so  that  their  de- 
struction could  paralyze  its  economy 
and  cripple  its  war-making  poten- 
tial. 

And  suppose  that  you  possessed 
a  type  of  bomb  so  powerful  that  the 
release  of  a  few  of  them  on  each  of 
those  cities  would  virtually  destroy 
it. 

What  would  you  do? 
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Would  you  perhaps  try  to  ac- 
cumulate a  stockpile  of  those  bombs 
and  fleets  of  aircraft  and  sub- 
marines sufficient  to  sneak  up  on 
those  key  cities  and  knock  them 
out  before  their  country  woke  up 
to  what  was  happening? 

If  you  could  do  that  you  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  any  more  about 
maintaining  huge  standing  armies 
at  home  or  devoting  a  large  share  of 
your  national  income  to  military 
expenditures.  None  of  your  neigh- 
bors would  dare  attack  you  or  dare 
resist  you  if  they  had  something 
that  you  wanted.  You  could  estab- 
lish firm  dominion  over  all  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  and  build 
such  colossal  strength  that  not  even 
the  United  States  could  stagger  back 
and  challenge  you. 

You  could  rule  the  world! 

It  would  be  a  rather  tempting 
idea, — if  you  were  the  dictator  of 
one  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
nations, — wouldn't  it? 

Dictators  and  military  cliques 
have  been  tempted  before  by  situa- 
tions in  which  they  thought  them- 
selves stronger  and  cleverer  than 
any  possible  combination  of  their 
adversaries.  They  haven't  always 
been  right  in  their  judgments,  but 
they  have  often  caused  a  lot  of  havoc 
before  they  were  proved  wrong. 

Let's  stop  supposing  we  are  the 
other  fellow  and  resume  our  roles 
as  American  citizens.  We  are  cast 
as  the  victims  in  this  picture.  May- 
be it  is  a  plausible  picture;  maybe 
not.  Maybe  foreign  dictators  are 
jolly  old  fellows  who  never  have 
any  ambitions  beyond  their  own 
borders.  But  the  question  we  have 
to  answer,  as  Americans,  is,  do  we 
dare  proceed  on  that  assumption? 


It  was  not  many  years  ago  that 
we  Americans  thought  Hitler  a 
comic  little  upstart  who  would  not 
dare  tangle  with  great  nations  like 
France  and  England.  Besides,  Ger- 
many was  broke  and  couldn't  af- 
ford a  war.  Mussolini  was  a 
bombast  who  didn't  have  to  be 
taken  seriously.  And  the  Japanese 
were  far  too  smart  to  take  on  an 
adversary  as  powerful  as  the  United 
States.  Many  fine  Americans  died 
to  pay  for  that  colossal  error  in  our 
thinking. 

Shall  we  let  recent  history  repeat? 
It  won't  follow  quite  the  same 
pattern.  If  there  is  another  World 
War,  it  isn't  likely  to  start  in  Poland 
or  Belgium.  It  is  more  likely  to 
start  in  Detroit  and  Chicago  and 
Washington  and  Philadelphia — per- 
haps in  Muskegon — and  in  a  few 
dozen  other  key  spots  in  the  good 
old  USA,  all  at  once. 

The  idea  would  be  to  knock  us 
out  of  the  conflict  with  the  first 
punch,  to  destroy  the  operating 
mechanism  of  our  government — 
our  Congress,  our  Supreme  Court, 
our  President  and  all  of  the  key 
people,  civil  and  military,  who 
direct  our  mobilization  and  our 
defense, — and  at  the  same  time  to 
destroy  the  main  centers  of  in- 
dustrial production, — the  plants 
where  defensive  armaments  are 
produced  and  the  skilled  workers 
who  produce  them. 

The  overall  objective  would  be 
to  demoralize  this  great  industrial 
economy  of  ours  so  that  we  could  not 
continue  to  produce  the  materials 
needed  for  our  defense  and  could 
not  successfully  resist  conquest  and 
domination  by  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship. 
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On  an  occasion  like  this  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  take  that  threat  seriously. 
Muskegon  is  such  a  peaceful  place 
and  spring  is  such  a  peaceful  time 
of  year.  And  we  are  such  a  peaceful 
lot  of  people  that  we  don't  like  to 
attribute  war-like  thoughts  to  any- 
one. But  let's  not  be  fooled  again. 
Let's  not  forget  our  recent  ex- 
perience with  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

The  threat  is  very  real.  It  is  not 
just  a  threat  to  a  few  American 
cities  or  a  few  dozen  American  cities. 
It  is  a  threat  to  our  very  survival  as 
a  free  nation.  The  United  States 
could  become  a  nation  in  name  only, 
as  Czecho-SIovakia  and  Poland 
have  become.  We  wouldn't  enjoy 
being  Americans  on  that  basis. 

How  imminent  is  this  threat? 
Perhaps  it  is  as  imminent  as  the 
next  tick  of  your  watch,  perhaps 
years  away.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
possesses  atomic  weapons  and  plans 
capable  of  an  attack  upon  our 
cities  now. 

Perhaps  its  stockpile  of  bombs 
and  planes  is  not  yet  big  enough  to 
do  a  knockout  job.  Perhaps  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  is  still  confident 
of  attaining  its  ends  without  resort 
to  all-out  war.  Perhaps  it  is  held 
1  back  by  fear  of  the  retaliatory  blows 
that  we  would  strike.  We  can  only 
guess  as  to  its  calculations.  But 
I  we  know  that  we  had  better  be 
prepared  and  stay  prepared. 

Preparedness    consists    of    many 

'    things.  We  need  and  we  are  rapidly 

building   military   preparedness   to 

ward    off    attack   and   to   retaliate 

swiftly  and  hard  if  attack  comes. 

That  is  not  enough.   In  addition,  we 

i    need  civil  preparedness  to  absorb 

any  attacks  that  get  through  our 


defenses  and  to  keep  on  with  the 
job  of  running  our  country  and 
producing  weapons  and  supplies  for 
our  armed  forces. 

That's  where  the  cities  come  in. 
They  are  our  workshops.  It  is  in 
them  that  we  produce  the  complex 
weapons  with  which  modern  wars 
are  fought.  It  is  through  their 
terminals  and  harbors  that  supplies 
are  shipped  to  our  armed  forces  and 
those  of  our  allies.  It  is  in  them  that 
the  great  job  of  production  and 
transportation  is  organized  and 
directed.  And  finally  it  is  there  that 
the  people  live  who  work  in  the 
factories  and  operate  the  shipping 
facilities  and  manage  and  direct  the 
whole  complicated  process. 

We  are  a  nation  of  cities.  Sixty- 
four  percent  of  our  total  population 
is  urban.  But,  what  is  more  signifi- 
cant to  the  present  discussion,  we 
are  increasingly  becoming  a  nation 
of  big  cities.  More  than  half  of  our 
people  live  in  the  150  metropolitan 
areas  with  populations  above  100,- 
000.  Forty  percent  live  in  the  32 
with  populations  above  a  half 
million.  In  1940  there  were  only 
22  metropolitan  areas  of  that  size 
and  only  31  percent  of  our  people 
lived  in  them.  We  have  greatly 
added  to  our  concentration  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  atom  bomb! 

The  thing  that  makes  us  vulner- 
able to  A-bomb  attack  is  that  too 
much  of  our  overall  productive 
capacity  is  contained  in  the  con- 
centrated sections  of  too  few  big 
urban  centers.  It  would  be  an 
almost  impossible  task  for  an  enemy 
to  attack  all  or  even  a  major  portion 
of  American  cities.  But  it  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  a  severe  attack  might  some  day 
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be  launched  on  the  concentrated  sec- 
tions of  a  considerable  number  of 
them.  If  knocking  them  out  crippled 
our  whole  system  of  industrial 
production  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  attack  the  others. 

So  the  task  that  faces  us  is  to 
reduce  the  dominant  position  that 
these  few  concentrated  areas  hold 
in  our  system  of  production  and 
spread  the  base  out  over  a  large 
number  of  points  well  separated 
from  one  another.  The  task  is 
complicated  by  the  necessity  of 
doing  it  in  a  way  that  will  not  im- 
pair the  economic  stability  of  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  coun- 
try's big  industrial  cities  or  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

If  we  had  a  static  economy,  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
might  be  to  take  things  away  from 
the  big  cities  and  put  them  in  the 
smaller  ones.  But  we  do  not  have  a 
static  economy.  We  have  a  dynamic 
and  expanding  one.  We  are  con- 
stantly building  new  industrial 
plants  and  new  transportation  fa- 
cilities, partly  to  replace  old  ones, 
but  mainly  as  net  additions  to  our 
productive  capacity. 

If  these  new  facilities  are  placed 
outside  of  the  concentrated  centers 
those  centers  become  steadily  less 
dominant  and  less  important  rela- 
tive to  the  expanded  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  the  nation.  They  become 
less  attractive  as  targets  for  enemy 
attack  because  their  destruction 
would  make  less  of  a  contribution 
toward  the  crippling  of  the  overall 
national  economy.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  the  new  industrial  facilities 
are  kept  in  relatively  small  group- 
ings and  well  separated  from  one 
another  they  will  not  present  at- 


tractive targets  in  themselves. 

Thus,  if  new  facilities  are  properly 
located,  the  United  States  can 
achieve  a  pattern  of  industrial  pro- 
duction which  cannot  be  crippled 
by  the  destruction  of  a  few  domi- 
nant urban  centers  and  both  the 
nation's  cities  and  the  nation's 
strength  that  rests  on  them  will  be 
in  far  less  danger.  Enemy  attack 
will  become  less  and  less  likely  be- 
cause there  will  be  less  and  less 
chance  of  accomplishing  a  knockout 
blow  or  even  a  serious  crippling 
of  our  strength. 

This  improved  pattern  of  in- 
dustrial production  can  be  ac- 
complished without  taking  anything 
away  from  the  big  cities  as  they 
exist  today  and  without  even  im- 
pairing their  prospects  of  economic 
growth.  Every  important  city  in 
the  United  States  supports  itself 
by  serving  a  large  region  around  it. 
It  does  not  rely  on  the  business  it 
does  with  its  own  people  but  on 
trade  with  a  wide  area,  generally 
including  dozens  of  smaller  cities. 
New  industries  located  in  those 
cities  contribute  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  central  city  through 
the  normal  channels  of  trade  and 
finance. 

The  nation's  great  industrial  areas 
like  those  centered  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  have  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
industrial  production  based  on  a 
highly  integrated  operation  of  many 
different  plants,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, labor  forces  and  other 
things  that  go  into  the  overall  in- 
dustrial process.  The  country  can- 
not afford  to  weaken  that  produc- 
tive power,  especially  as  long  as 
there  remains  a  possibility  of  war. 
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Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  those  same  areas. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  spread  out 
their  key  facilities  as  new  plants  are 
built  so  that  the  urban  regions 
gradually  take  on  a  dispersed  form 
in  place  of  a  concentrated  form. 
There  are  very  few  instances  where 
a  single  industrial  plant  will  be 
worth  the  expenditure  of  an  A- 
bomb.  It  is  where  important  plants 
are  grouped  within  a  few  miles  of 
one  another  that  good  industrial 
targets  are  created. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  the  atomic 
age,  the  dispersion  of  industry 
within  big  metropolitan  areas  is 
not  a  new  thing.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  for  reasons  other 
than  security.  But,  for  the  safety  of 
the  industries  themselves  and  of  the 
country  that  relies  on  them,  the 
process  needs  to  be  stepped  up  and 
directed  with  security  considera- 
tions in  top  place. 

The  A-bomb  is  a  truly  fearsome 
weapon  of  destruction.  Those 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
were  the  first  Model-T  type.  Far 
more  efficient  ones — which  means 
far  more  destructive  ones — can  be 
expected.  Their  damage  is  measured 

I  not  in  city  blocks  but  in  square 
miles.  Entirely  new  concepts  of 

!  dispersion  are  needed  to  meet  their 

!  threat. 

Before  the  President  announced 

j  a  national  policy  of  dispersal   for 

|  new  defense  plants  last  August,  the 
question  of  distance  was  very  care- 
fully studied  by  a  group  of  officials 
who  were  in  position  to  evaluate 
the  danger.  On  their  recommenda- 

(  tion  the  policy  stated  that  new  in- 

'  dustrial  areas  should  be  10  to  20 


miles  from  any  densely  populated 
or  highly  industrialized  section  of 
an  urban  area  and  from  major 
military  installations. 

A  densely  populated  section  was 
later  defined  as  one  where  more  than 
200,000  people  live  within  a  four 
mile  diameter  circle,  a  heavily 
industrialized  section  as  one  where 
there  are  more  than  16,000  workers 
in  defense  supporting  industries  with- 
in a  four  mile  diameter  circle. 

Admittedly,  these  are  somewhat 
rough  and  ready  definitions.  They 
do  not  mean  that  every  urban  area 
with  a  greater  density  of  population 
or  defense  workers  is  a  probable 
target  or  that  every  area  with  less 
density  is  safe  from  attack.  But  they 
do  give  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  con- 
centration which  might  justify  A- 
bomb  use. 

There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
cities  boasted  about  their  bigness. 
Now  there  seems  to  be  a  new 
criterion  for  a  place  in  the  urban 
social  register.  Some  cities  seem  to 
feel  that  they  don't  rate  unless  they 
contain  at  least  one  good  A-bomb 
target.  Of  course  they  don't  really 
wrant  to  be  in  danger.  If  their 
principal  industrial  area  employs 
only  12,000  workers  they  don't  want 
to  increase  it  beyond  16,000,  but 
they  would  like  to  see  it  grow  to, 
say,  15,999. 

It's  a  dangerous  game  to  play. 
The  enemy  might  base  his  choice 
of  targets  on  a  different  formula. 
The  only  safe  way  for  cities  to  plan 
for  the  future  is  to  get  the  greatest 
dispersion  they  can  without  sacrific- 
ing reasonable  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  operation.  It  is  better  to 
have  industry  located  in  eight  sub- 
urban districts  employing  10,000 
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workers  each  than  in  five  of  16,000, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  a  little 
extra  distance  between  such  dis- 
tricts than  to  have  too  little. 

Industrial  dispersion  isn't  a  game 
to  see  by  what  margin  one  can  beat 
some  Federal  regulations.  It  is  a 
life-and-death  matter  and  it  is  a 
life-and-death  matter  for  each  of 
the  industrial  cities  of  the  country 
as  well  as  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

That  gives  city  planners  a  radical 
new  factor  to  employ  in  developing 
city  plans,  particularly  plans  for 
metropolitan  areas  and  urban  re- 
gions. 

From  now  on,  even  more  than  in 
the  past,  the  important  thing  will 
be  whether  urban  regions  are  well 
planned  or  badly  planned,  whether 
urban  regions  are  economically 
sound  or  unsound,  whether  urban 
regions  present  attractive  or  un- 
attractive targets  for  enemy  at- 
tack. The  fate  of  individual  cities 
within  the  region,  whether  central 
city  or  satellite,  will  be  determined 
more  by  the  character  of  the  region 
it  belongs  to  than  by  anything  it 
can  do  for  itself  alone. 

So  it  is  a  particuarly  fine  thing 
that  you  planning  officials  of  Mich- 
igan cities  can  get  together  in  meet- 
ings like  this  to  discuss  your 
common  problems.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  officials  of  Pontiac  and 
Mt.  Clemens  and  Ypsilanti  and 
Detroit,  for  example,  to  get  together 
not  as  officers  of  separate  cities, 
but  as  public  officials  having  a 


common  concern  with  the  Detroit 
industrial  region  as  a  whole.  For  it 
is  the  economic  health  and  the  se- 
curity of  that  region  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  life  in  the  individual 
cities  of  the  region  can  go  on  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  safety  and 
prosperity. 

What  we  are  all  seeking  is  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  and  reason- 
ably secure  type  of  urban  living. 
Industrial  dispersion  is  one  way  of 
increasing  security.  But  it  can  be 
used  also  to  promote  economical 
and  efficient  municipal  administra- 
tion and  pleasant  and  economical 
living. 

When  those  elements  are  brought 
together  there  is  a  good  basis  for  a 
sound  national  economy  and  for  a 
condition  of  strength  and  resistance 
to  enemy  attack  which  will  make 
any  foreign  dictator,  present  or 
future,  decide  not  to  take  the 
gamble  of  attacking  us  or  any  of 
the  free  nations  who  are  our  friends 
and  allies. 

Our  immediate  goal  is  to  prevent 
World  War  III  from  starting  rather 
than  to  fight  it  after  it  starts.  If 
we  plan  well,  the  world  can  be 
spared  the  awful  necessity  of  going 
through  such  an  experience  and, 
if  the  city  planners  are  really  good 
at  their  trade,  the  type  of  urban 
development  that  helps  deter  other 
nations  from  starting  a  war  will 
help  us  to  more  fully  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  Americans  when 
the  threat  of  war  is  finally  dispelled. 
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A  National  Plan  for  Britain 

By  J.  P.  RHYS,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Chartered  Surveyors,  Member 
of  the  Town  Planning  Institute,  London,  England 


The  British  are  now  getting 
ahead  with  an  experiment  which 
they  hope  will  produce  a  national 
plan.  The  various  local  planning 
authorities  (there  are  nearly  150 
of  them),  each  controlling  a  county, 
or  a  city  important  enough  to  rank 
as  a  county  borough,  have  been 
preparing  their  plans  since  1948  and 
these  are  now  being  deposited  with 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  which  is  the  central 
authority  responsible  for  hearing 
owners'  objections  and  co-ordinating 
the  plans  which  should  build  up  into 
a  national  mosaic.  Objections  must 
be  heard  at  public  enquiries  held 
by  the  Ministry  who  have  power  to 
call  for  alterations  in  the  plans. 
Although  very  large  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  planned  before, 
mostly  during  the  inter-war  years, 
this  is  the  first  time  planning  in 
Britain  looks  like  being  on  a 
national  basis. 

This  might  seem  a  curious  time 
to  be  using  brains,  labour  and  cash 
on  such  a  project,  but  anyone  who 
knows  England  will  know  also  that 
it  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the 
best  territorial  plan  that  can  be 
devised.  The  country  is  too  small 
to  feed  itself,  it  is  over-populated 
and,  some  think,  over-industrialized 
as  well.  There  are  156  towns  in 
England  and  Wales  with  popula- 
tions exceeding  50,000,  and  5  conur- 
bations each  of  which  accommo- 
dates more  than  one  million  persons. 
The  total  population  is  nearly  44 
million  and  the  two  countries  to- 


gether contain  only  37  million 
English  acres,  or  57,812  square 
miles.  It  is  an  inviting  target  for 
air  warfare,  its  dispersal  problem 
is  complicated,  and  it  possesses 
several  really  large  cities  which 
are  choked  by  traffic  and  have  most 
of  the  troubles  of  large  cities. 
Failing  large  scale  emigration,  Eng- 
land needs  rebuilding  projects  on  the 
scale  of  complete  new  towns.  Any- 
one who  thinks  this  is  a  quiet  little 
rural  country,  with  quaint  historic 
towns,  old  castles,  and  pretty  views 
is  therefore  less  than  half  right. 

The  new  national  plan  will  aim 
at  protecting  good  agricultural  land 
from  building  and  at  preserving 
forests  for  commercial  timber  grow- 
ing, which  is  another  vital  necessity. 
It  will  endeavour  to  guide  new  in- 
dustries or  expanding  industries 
into  suitable  situations,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  disperse  the  over- 
crowded residents  of  the  older  in- 
dustrial towns.  This  positive  or  dy- 
namic objective  represents  a  change 
from  the  restrictive  basis  upon 
which  previous  schemes  were  de- 
veloped. The  new  national  plan 
will  also  try  to  improve  the  broad 
layout  of  towns  and  will  do  its 
best  to  protect  the  historic  buildings 
and  others  which,  though  not  his- 
toric, are  good  architecture,  and  to 
keep  scenes  and  places  of  beauty 
free  of  obstruction.  But  throughout 
it  will  endeavour  to  fit  the  plan  of 
the  neighbourhood  into  that  of  the 
region,  and  to  match  up  the  regions 
into  a  national  scheme. 
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A  visitor  may  wonder  sometimes 
if  the  British  appreciate  their  short- 
age of  agricultural  land  and  forests 
or  realize  the  unique  beauties  of 
some  of  their  towns  and  their 
countryside.  After  many  years  in 
this  country,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  they  appreciate  these 
things  more  than  they  used  to  do. 
Two  world  wars  accompanied  by 
stringent  rationing  have  taught  the 
townsmen  a  little  of  the  true  func- 
tions of  farm  land,  while  road  travel 
and  hiking  have  brought  them  to 
scenes  once  known  only  by  the  local 
inhabitants  or  the  rare  traveller, 
and  the  great  national  parks  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  being 
repeated  here  in  the  reservation  of 
stretches  of  mountainous  or  pictur- 
esque country.  The  damage  done 
by  bombing  in  some  of  the  more 
ancient  cities  has  sharpened  appre- 
ciation for  what  is  left  and  there 
never  was  a  time  of  such  general 
effort  to  protect  good  buildings  from 
demolition  or  external  alteration. 

This  is  not  the  first  attempt  to 
direct  land  use  in  Britain,  but  it  is 
the  first  really  comprehensive  ef- 
fort. As  long  ago  as  1909,  the  Hous- 
ing, Town  Planning,  &c.  Act  of 
that  year  enabled  local  authorities 
to  make  planning  schemes  for  land 
in  course  of  development  in  their 
districts.  In  1919  another  Town 
Planning  Act  made  it  obligatory 
upon  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
with  a  population  exceeding  20,000 
to  prepare  schemes,  but  these  were 
essentially  town  planning  measures 
and  in  1932  the  first  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act  came  into 
force  and  enabled  country  as  well  as 
towns  to  be  planned. 

Very  large  areas  of  open  country 


were  planned  for  land  use  under  the 
1932  Act  and  the  planning  of  urban 
areas  was  widely  extended.  The 
basis  adopted,  however,  was  nega- 
tive in  character  and  protection  was 
the  objective.  Nevertheless,  land 
use  zoning  of  open  country  as  a 
back-cloth  upon  which  existing  vil- 
lages were  planned  for  limited  ex- 
pansion began  the  practice  now 
being  developed  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive if  rather  more  vague 
zoning  of  the  open  country.  Build- 
ing development  was  provided  for 
by  density  zoning,  but  so  extensive 
was  this  as  to  resemble  the  excessive 
non-industrial  zoning  criticized  in 
Harrison,  Ballard  &  Allen's  "Plan 
for  Re-zoning  the  City  of  New 
York." 

Under  the  new  British  plan, 
determined  efforts  are  being  made  to 
limit  the  size  of  cities  and  to  girdle 
suburbs  with  green  belts  intended 
to  prevent  their  indefinite  growth. 
The  British  have  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience of  this  and  have  made  ef- 
forts to  prescribe  the  size  of  London 
at  various  intervals  during  the  last 
400  years.  None  of  these  efforts 
have  been  successful  and  this  is, 
therefore,  no  time  to  start  boasting 
that  the  problem  of  limiting  urban 
growth  has  been  solved.  In  a  free 
democracy  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
people  from  going  to  live  where  they 
wish,  and  to  tell  them  that  the 
planners  know  better  either  in- 
furiates or  amuses  them. 

The  new  plans  consist  of  a  set  of 
maps  and  documents  which  are  in- 
tended to  give  an  outline  picture  of 
the  future  of  each  area.  It  is  an 
outline  which  aims  at  a  definite  time 
factor  for  certain  developments  and 
the  plan  is  to  be  revised  every  five 
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years  to  keep  pace  with  events. 
In  the  Counties  there  will  be  a 
Basic  Map,  with  subsidiary  Town 
Maps  for  selected  urban  areas,  but 
in  County  Boroughs,  which  are 
large  or  important  cities,  the  Basic 
Map  is  a  Town  Map.  The  Basic 
Map  and  each  Town  Map  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  Programme  Map 
showing  the  stages  by  which  any 
development  proposals  should  be 
carried  out,  normally  the  first  five 
years,  the  next  fifteen  years,  and 
beyond  twenty  years.  The  graphic 
intentions  of  these  maps  must  be 
elucidated  in  words  in  the  shortest 
possible  form  by  a  Written  State- 
ment. In  addition,  there  can  be 
Comprehensive  Development  Area 
Maps,  Street  Authorization  Maps, 
and  Designation  Maps  where  neces- 
sary. When  approved,  designation 
gives  public  authorities  powers  to 
compel  owners  to  sell  land  required 
for  such  purposes  as  schools,  park- 
ing places,  post  offices,  housing 
schemes,  and  so  forth. 

The  original  impetus  for  the 
national  plan  was  given  by  the  war 
time  Coalition  Government,  but 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act  passed  in  1947  by  the  Labour 
Government  is  the  actual  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  plan  is  being 
prepared.  How  long  this  legisla- 
tion will  remain  in  its  present  form 
will  be  apparent  when  the  new  Con- 
servative Government  has  finished 
its  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  portions  of  which  have  been 


widely  criticized.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  financial  provisions  of 
the  Act  which  have  not  come  up  to 
expectations,  but  there  is  little,  if 
any,  criticism  of  the  actual  planning 
provisions.  Very  briefly,  the  idea  of 
the  financial  provisions  was  that  as 
from  July  1st  1948,  the  right  to 
develop  land  passed  out  of  private 
into  public  ownership  and  a  fund  of 
£300  million  was  to  be  provided  to 
enable  payments  to  be  made  in  the 
year  1953  to  those  who  would  suffer 
hardship  due  to  the  loss  of  the  right 
to  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
from  July  1st  1948,  a  develop- 
ment charge,  which  can  best  be 
described  as  a  sort  of  capital  tax 
was  to  be  levied  on  development 
and  paid  to  the  State.  This  is  an 
over-simplification  of  a  complicated 
system  but  it  should  convey  the 
general  idea. 

There  is  broad  general  agreement 
that  a  plan  on  the  widest  possible 
basis  is  needed  in  this  country.in 
order  to  protect  agricultural  land, 
check  the  urban  sprawl  of  the  towns 
and  preserve  the  amenities  gener- 
ally, but  agreement  on  how  this 
is  to  be  translated  into  satisfactory 
financial  provisions  has  not  yet 
been  achieved.  As  one  who  has  sat 
for  long  periods  in  Committee  dis- 
cussing this  problem,  the  writer  is 
aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
suggested  solutions  and,  like  a  good 
many  other  people,  is  awaiting  with 
interest  the  new  Government's  pro- 
posals. 
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Statement  of  General  Principles  and  Synopsis  Prepared  by  the 

Commission 


Organizing  for  integrated  and 
effective  planning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  area  is  an  urgent 
and  difficult  task  today  of  im- 
mediate interest  and  continuing 
importance  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  urgent  because  of  the 
extremely  rapid  growth  within  the 
region  and  the  traditional  signifi- 
cance of  Washington  as  the  National 
Capital.  It  is  particularly  difficult 
because  the  area  encompasses  parts 
of  two  States  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Federal 
Government  and  is  served  by  many 
different  planning  agencies. 

These  difficulties  must  be  recog- 
nized in  any  attempt  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  planning  arrange- 
ment in  the  region.  While  integrated 
planning  for  the  region  as  a  whole 
is  a  compelling  necessity,  there  are 
three  different  kinds  of  planning 
jobs  to  be  done.  Each  jurisdiction 
within  the  region  needs  to  plan 
adequately  for  development  within 
its  own  boundaries.  The  Federal 
Government  must  provide  for  the 
coordination  of  its  capital  improve- 
ment programs,  and  must  assure 
that  these  programs  are  kept  con- 
sistent with  the  physical  require- 
ments and  historic  significance  of 
the  National  Capital.  The  entire 
region  requires  a  consistent  and 
coordinated  plan  to  guide  the  growth 
and  inter-relation  of  separate  juris- 
dictions. 


Most  recent  attempts  to  strength 
the  planning  organizations  for  the 
National  Capital  have  tried  to  co- 
bine  these  three  jobs  within  the 
responsibilities  of  one  agency.  Local 
planning  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, regional  planning,  and  planning 
and  coordination  of  Federal  de- 
velopment were  to  be  lumped  to- 
gether and  the  respective  interest 
reflected  by  different  membership 
arrangements.  None  of  these  pro- 
posals was  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned,  for  adequate  representa- 
tion was  difficult  to  secure  within  a 
single  organization  small  enough  to 
do  an  effective  planning  job. 

This  act  introduces  a  different 
approach.  General  regional  plan- 
ning is  considered  a  function  of  the 
affected  jurisdictions  within  the 
area  and  is  to  be  conducted  and  im- 
plemented by  the  local  govern- 
ments. Federal  capital  improve- 
ment activity  is  taken  as  a  bundle 
of  needs  to  be  located  in  the  region 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  internal 
planning  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  function  separate  from  the 
preparation  of  regional  and  Federal 
development  plans  but  must  be 
closely  coordinated  therewith.  The 
responsibilities  to  carry  out  these 
functions  are  assigned  to  two  sepa- 
rate agencies,  carefully  coordinated, 
and  the  effort  to  groupdiverse  and  pos- 
sibly incompatible  functions  within 
one  organization  has  been  abandoned . 
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The  act  creates  a  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  planning  jurisdictions 
within  the  metropolitan  area  and 
charges  it  with  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  regional  plan  com- 
posed of  elements  common  to  the 
entire  area.  The  Council  will  take 
the  initiative  in  setting  out  the 
guideposts  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  Region,  and  in  helping 
coordinate  the  planning  programs  of 
affected  localities. 

The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  is  the  representative  of 
the  Federal  and  District  Govern- 
ments in  the  planning  process.  It 
will  continue  to  help  coordinate  the 
plans  and  projects  of  these  govern- 
ments, and  to  provide  for  their 
accommodation  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  regional  plan.  It  will  also 
serve  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  staff  agency  for  planning,  with 
much  the  same  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility which  it  has  today. 

Coordination  between  the  Council 


and  the  Commission  is  provided  by 
the  sharing  of  data,  plans,  staff  and 
clerical  assistance,  but  each  agency 
will  be  oriented  toward  its  separate 
and  major  responsibility.  From  the 
comprehensive  Regional  Plan  of 
the  Council,  and  from  the  National 
Capital  Plan  of  the  Commission  will 
come  the  plans,  proposals,  and 
recommendations  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  generally  accepted,  consistent 
plan  for  the  National  Capital  and 
its  environs. 

Moreover,  planning  for  Metro- 
politan Washington  can  be  achieved 
this  way  with  due  regard  for  all 
interests  concerned;  with  recog- 
nition of  established  channels  of 
communication  between  the  many 
different  governments  engaged  in 
planning;  with  enough  organiza- 
tional flexibility  to  meet  the  various 
problems  as  they  appear;  and  with 
assurance  that  competent  staff  and 
financial  resources  are  available  for 
the  planning  of  the  region  as  a 
whole. 


Synopsis  of  the  Act 


The  act  opens  with  a  statement 
of  purposes  and  findings  which  sets 
the  stage  for  the  specific  provisions, 
which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. — The  present  Com- 
mission is  reconstituted  with  a  new 
name  (deleting  the  words  "Park 
and")  and  duties  more  clearly  de- 
fined and  restricted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Federal  develop- 
ments in  the  environs.  It  will  con- 
sist of  12  members:  5  ex  officio, 
5  citizen,  and  the  same  2  members  of 
Congress.  The  new  ex  officio  mem- 


bers will  be  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads.  The  ad- 
ditional citizen  member  will  be 
nominated  by  the  District  Co- 
missioners.  The  President  will  ap- 
point the  Chairman. 

2.  Functions  of  the  Commission. — 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Commis- 
sion's functions  are 

(a)  to  prepare  and  adopt  a 
comprehensive  plan  for 
the  National  Capital, 
which  is  defined  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  and 
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Federal  developments  in 
the  environs; 

(b)  to  serve  as  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the 
Federal      and      District 
Governments,  within  the 
Washington  metropolitan 
region;  and 

(c)  to  be  the  representative 
of  those  governments  for 
collaboration     with    the 
Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil. 

3.  Regional  Planning   Council. — 
The    Council    is    made    up    of    10 
members  representing  the  planning 
agencies  in  the  region,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and   six   nearby   counties   and   the 
cities     of    Alexandria     and     Falls 
Church.  There  will  be  4  representa- 
tives from  Maryland,  4  from  Vir- 
ginia and  2  from  the  Commission. 
The  Council  will  elect  its  own  chair- 
man. 

4.  Functions  of  the  Council — The 
Council's    functions    are    to    work 
toward  the  development  of  a  re- 
gional plan  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  separate  plans  made  by  each 
of  the  constituent  planning  agencies. 
It  is  authorized  to  adopt  over-all 
plans  for  the  region  as  a  whole  but 
cannot  act  on  any  such  plans  ex- 
cept by  majority  vote.  Of  course,  no 
plans  can  be  made  effective  without 
approval     of    the    local    planning 
jurisdiction    involved. 

5.  Comprehensive    Plan    Jor    the 
National     Capital. — The     duty     of 
preparing  and  adopting  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal remains  with  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  as  here- 
tofore, except  that  the  Commission 
is  required  to  collaborate  with  the 


Council  in  the  development  of  those 
elements  of  its  plan  that  need  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  regional  plan. 
It  cannot  adopt  any  plan  for  other 
than  Federal  developments  in  the 
environs  unless  it  is  a  part  of  the 
regional  plan  or  a  duly  adopted 
plan  of  a  local  jurisdiction.  The 
Commission  is  required  to  give  em- 
phasis to  generalized  plans  for  land 
use,  major  thoroughfares,  park, 
parkway  and  recreation  system, 
mass  transportation,  and  public 
facilities  and  services.  Before  the 
Commission  can  adopt  any  part  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  it  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Federal 
and  District  agencies  concerned. 
Consultation  is  also  required  with 
the  Council  on  plans  of  regional 
importance. 

6.  Consultation    by    Construction 
Agencies    with    the    Commission. — 
Federal   and   District  agencies  are 
required  to  consult  with  the  Com- 
mission   as   to   the   consistency   of 
their  individual  projects  with  the 
comprehensive    plan.     The    Com- 
mission's recommendations  continue 
to  be  advisory.    After  the  required 
exchange  of  views,  each  construction 
agency  may  proceed  according  to 
its  legal  responsibilities  and  author- 
ity. 

7.  Federal   and   District   Projects 
in  the  Environs. — In  order  that  both 
the  Commission  and  the  local  plan- 
ning jurisdictions  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  recommenda- 
tions   on    proposed     Federal    and 
District  projects   in   the   environs, 
the  Federal  and   District  agencies 
are  required  to  submit  a  general 
plan  of  any  proposed  new  develop- 
ment before  commitment  is  made 
for    land    acquisition.     The    Com- 
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mission  consults  with  the  Council 
and  the  local  planning  jurisdiction 
involved  and  submits  their  recom- 
mendations along  with  its  own  re- 
port. Major  changes  in  land  use 
for  existing  developments  must  fol- 
low a  similar  procedure. 

8.  Additional  Specific  Provisions. 
— The  bill  provides  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  submission  of  the  Com- 
mission's major  thoroughfare  plan 
to  the  District  Commissioners  and 
its  transportation  plan  to  the  Joint 
Board  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. In  the  environs  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Council  collaborate 
in  the  Development  of  the  over-all 
thoroughfare  scheme  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  as  a  guide  for  its  action  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 

The  Commission  is  required  to 
recommend  a  6-year  Public  Works 
Program  which  it  reviews  annually 
with  the  agencies  concerned. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  reports  and  recommendations 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
zoning  regulations  and  maps  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  take 


initiative  on  proposed  changes  in 
the  regulations  and  maps. 

The  act,  being  an  amendment  of 
the  Act  of  1924,  as  amended, 
transfers  all  other  existing  functions 
and  duties  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  to 
the  new  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  including  its  staff, 
records,  and  appropriations.  New 
appropriations  are  authorized  to 
be  made  as  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  rather  than  the  District 
budget,  as  at  present. 

9.  Amendment  of  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act. — A  special  feature  of 
the  bill  is  the  authorization  to 
apply  the  same  financial  plan  to 
stream  valley  parks  in  nearby 
Virginia  as  was  authorized  under 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act  of  May  29, 
1930,  for  the  Maryland  stream 
valley  parks.  The  amount  of  the 
authorization  is  the  same  as  for 
Maryland.  Stream  valleys  which 
would  be  included  under  this  author- 
ization are  Hunting  Creek,  Cam- 
eron Run,  Holmes  Run,  Tripps  Run, 
Four  Mile  Run,  Pimmit  Run, 
Accotink  Creek  and  tributaries. 


The  Bartholomew  Report  on  Redevelopment 

Plans  for  the  Southwest  Survey  Area 

in  the  D.  C. 


Throughout  the  United  States 
scores  of  redevelopment  plans  are 
being  prepared  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  under  various  local 
redevelopment  acts.  The  D.  C. 
Act  was  approved  August  2,  1946. 
And  now,  after  some  difficulty  an 
area  has  been  selected  for  re- 


development— the  so-called  South- 
west section,  lying  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  bounded 
roughly  by  the  through  railroad 
tracks  on  the  North,  South  Capitol 
Street  on  the  East,  the  waterfront 
of  the  Washington  Channel  on  the 
Southwest  and  Fort  Lesley  McNair 
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on  the  South.  The  Report  by  Har- 
land  Bartholomew  and  Associates 
with  the  assistance  of  Charles  C. 
Koones,  Realtor,  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. We  outline  the  Report  in 
some  detail,  not  only  because  the 
redevelopment  of  this  area  bears 
some  importance  to  the  Federal 
City,  but  because  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples at  stake  are  being  discussed 
and  applied  in  a  good  many  other 
cities. 

It  should  be  explained  that  under 
the  D.  C.  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1946,  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  entire  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  June,  1951,  the  final  Mono- 
graphs of  the  six  volumes  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  and  its  Environs 
were  completed.  The  plan  for  the 
Southwest  Survey  Area,  though 
larger  than  a  "redevelopment  proj- 
ect" area,  must,  under  the  law, 
conform  to  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 

The  40-page  report,  illustrated  by 
some  15  full-page  maps,  includes  a 
summary  of  the  investigations, 
analyses,  and  studies  that  have  been 
made,  a  description  of  existing  con- 
ditions, a  summary  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
that  apply  to  the  area,  studies  of  the 
numbers  and  types  of  buildings  that 
should  be  erected  in  the  area  under 
redevelopment,  appraisals  of  re- 
development plans  that  have  been 
prepared  and,  finally,  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  redevelopment 
project  plan  that  should  be  adopted. 

The  Survey  Area  contains  in- 
dustrial uses  along  the  railroad  on 


the  north  and  the  waterfront  street 
on  the  southeast  with  scattered 
locations  in  the  interior.  In  this  old 
residence  area  there  are  a  number 
of  scattered  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial uses,  several  in  each  block 
and  small  stores  on  almost  every 
corner — all  established  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  zoning  regulations  in 
1920.  In  the  northeast  corner  there 
is  a  wholesale  produce  market  which 
does  an  estimated  four-fifth  of  the 
wholesale  food  business  of  the 
Washington  area.  The  location  is 
considered  good. 

The  condition  of  existing  housing, 
according  to  a  survey  prepared  by 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
is  generally  poor.  A  survey  of  16 
squares  in  one  of  the  project  areas 
indicated  that  five  blocks  consisted 
of  housing  of  extreme  slum  char- 
acter, eight  were  very  bad  and 
should  have  definite  priority  for 
demolition  and  redevelopment,  in 
two  the  housing  was  so  bad  as 
probably  not  to  justify  rehabilita- 
tion and  there  was  only  one  block 
(containing  but  seven  structures) 
where  corrective  rehabilitation 
seemed  feasible.  In  the  Survey 
Area  there  are  at  present  some  very 
good  public  housing  projects.  Thus 
the  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
conditions  in  the  Southwest  have 
deteriorated  to  the  place  where 
large-scale  clearing  and  improve- 
ment are  essential. 

The  assessed  values  in  the  South- 
west Survey  Area  are  among  the  low- 
est of  any  close-in-area  in  the  D.  C. 

In  common,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  "old  city"  the  streets  in  the 
Survey  Area  have  wide  rights-of- 
way.  In  residential  areas,  it  is 
explained,  the  edge  of  the  pavement 
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is  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
street  line.  Residences  are  erected 
on  the  street  line;  an  adequate 
"front  yard"  remains  in  the  street. 
This  condition,  according  to  the 
Report,  is  unique  in  Washington, 
and  makes  comparisons  with  other 
cities  misleading,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  such  matters  as  net  popula- 
tion density  and  park  and  play- 
ground space. 

The  Report  sets  forth  that  the 
Survey  Area  is  well  tied  to  the 
remainder  of  the  community  by 
transit  routes  and  that  it  has  an  un- 
usually complete  system  of  utilities. 
In  addition  to  schools,  some  of 
which  are  too  small  and  badly  lo- 
cated, and  the  Hoover  Playground 
and  eight  parks,  the  Area  contains 
a  branch  library,  a  health  center,  a 
police  station,  20  churches,  2  boys' 
clubs,  and  three  neighborhood  or 
community  houses. 

In  the  recommendations  for  re- 
use it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  area  contains  a  significant 
part  of  the  lower  income  rental 
housing  of  the  D.  C.  Because  the 
Southwest  Survey  Area  is  a  most 
convenient  residence  area,  being 
within  walking  distance  of  major 
employment  centers,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Area  should  be 
redeveloped  predominantly  as  a 
moderate  to  lower-income  residence 
area,  with  some  low-rent  and  public 
housing.  This  would  result  in  the 
smallest  disturbance  to  the  existing 
population.  Roughly  it  is  proposed 
that  about  thirty  percent  of  the 
residential  unit  be  row  houses,  one- 
tenth  two-story  row  flats  and  forty 
percent  three-story  walk-up  apart- 
ments. It  is  definitely  recommended 
that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 


living  units  should  be  in  elevator- 
type  apartments.  And  pro- 
portionate provision  should  be  made 
for  the  larger  families  who  live  in 
the  Area. 

It  is  suggested  that  certain  types 
of  second  commercial  uses  might 
well  be  located  between  the  railroad 
and  the  proposed  freeway  crossing 
the  Area. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the 
Report  were,  as  stated  at  the  outset, 
based  on  the  Comprehensive  Plan, 
on  special  studies  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  and  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  after  careful 
study  of  two  existing  proposals. 
The  Peets  Plan  would  provide  land 
uses  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report 
with  two  exceptions,  but  the  Peets 
Plan  proposes  a  great  area  of  second 
commercial  and  a  smaller  area  for 
residences.  According  to  the  Re- 
port, the  Peets  Plan  has  six  major 
advantages : 

1.  It  provides  maximum  possibilities 
for  the  rehousing  of  the  present  families 
in  the  area  and  specific  areas  for  low- 
rent  housing. 

2.  The  author  shows  which  land  is  to 
be  acquired  and  which  is  not,  and  so  the 
plan  is  susceptible  to  an  economic  ap- 
praisal on  an  overall  basis. 

3.  The  plan  is  consistent  with  practi- 
cal facts  regarding  existing  conditions. 
It  retains  all  buildings  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  including  churches  and  some 
expensive  commercial  property. 

4.  Except  for  too  great  a  proportion 
of  living  units  in  elevator-type  buildings, 
the  plan  is  practical  from  a  real-estate 
marketing     standpoint. 

5.  The  plan  proposes  a  rather  natural, 
logical,    gradual    redevelopment,    well 
within  the  realm   of  the  possible.     If 
the  redevelopment  process  were  to  be 
stopped  at  any  time,  the  part  of  the 
area  that  would  have  been  redeveloped 
would  fit  in  rather  well  with  the  re- 
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maining  area  that  would  continue  in 
existence. 

6.  The  plan  emphasizes  the  develop- 
ment of  city-wide  first  and  second  com- 
mercial areas  in  the  southwest. 

But  the  Peets  Plan  contains  six 
major  disadvantages : 

1.  The  land  use  allocations  quantita- 
tively are  not  too  close  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan  recommendations.  Of  real 
concern  is  the  relatively  small  area  of 
net  residential  use  and  the  relatively 
large  area  of  second  commercial. 

2.  Certain  of  the  land-use  locations 
are    questionable,     particularly    areas 
proposed   for   residential   use   between 
the  freeway  and  the  railroad  and  the 
allocation  of  areas  on  the  waterfront 
street. 

3.  The    proposed    school    plan    is 
questionable. 

4.  Too  high  a  proportion  of  the  living 
units  are  high-rise  elevator-type  apart- 
ments. 

5.  The  proposed  park  use  of  existing 
street  area  raises  difficult  legal  questions 
that  might  cause  complications  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plan. 

6.  The  plan  has  been  criticised  by 
officials    of   the    Housing    and    Home 
Finance  Agency  as  not  bringing  about 
a  sufficient  transformation  of  the  area  to 
justify  the  redevelopment. 

The  proposed  Justement-Smitb 
Plan  proposes  some  six  thousand 
living  units  of  which  nearly  half 
would  be  in  elevator-type  buildings, 
a  fourth  in  three-story  buildings,  a 
sixth  in  two-story  buildings  and 
over  800  in  row  houses.  The  plan 
proposes  that  property  worth  about 
three  and  a  half  million  be  ac- 
quired for  public  purposes — $1,799,- 
000  for  parks  and  schools  and 
$1,651,000  for  the  expressway.  A 
proposed  new  entrance  would  be 
developed  as  a  parkway  south  of  the 
railroads.  This  would  enable  the 
northwest  section  to  become  a 
high-income  residence  for  high-rise 


apartments  and  apartment  hotels 
fronting  on  the  new  parkway. 
There  would  be  a  complete  re- 
location of  commercial  facilities. 

The  advantages  of  the  Justement- 
Smith  Plan  are  assessed  as  follows; 

1.  The  plan  is  quite  imaginative  and 
forward  looking. 

2.  Use  of  land  in  the  Survey  Area 
would  be  quantitatively  almost  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  comprehensive 
plan,    which   is   also    followed   in   the 
general  arrangement  of  streets. 

3.  The  plan  proposes  a  good  general 
arrangement  of  schools  and  public  uses 
(with  a  few  exceptions.) 

4.  The  plan  proposes  closing  a  num- 
ber of  streets,  reducing  the  total  street 
area  to  a  more  reasonable  percentage  of 
the   whole. 

5.  The  plan  is  relatively  open,  with 
low  building  coverage.    Generally  high 
standards  of  open  space  are  provided 
around   the   structures. 

But  the  Justement-Smitb  Plan 
has  the  following  major  disadvant- 
ages: 

1.  The  result  sought  by  the  plan  re- 
quires a  complete  transformation  of  the 
area;  a  result  not  easy  to  accomplish 
and  the  eventual  success  of  which  is 
questionable.        While    redevelopment 
should  raise  the  level  of  the  area,  the 
level  sought  here  is  believed  to  be  too 
high. 

2.  Certain  features  of  the  plan  do 
not    appear    practical    from    the    real 
estate    marketing    standpoint.     These 
include   the   very   high    proportion   of 
dwelling  units  in  elevator-type  buildings, 
a  proposed  office  building,  a  proposed 
shopping  center  north  of  the  freeway, 
the  proposed  high-rise  apartments  on 
the  new  entranceway  which  would  face 
the  produce  center. 

3.  The  plan  does  not  attenpt  to  re- 
house much  of  the  present  population  in 
the  area.    It  contains  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  low-rent  housing  or  for  public 
housing  and  includes  a  large  proportion 
of  high-rent  living  units. 

4.  Instead  of  city- wide  first  commer- 
cial development  along  the  waterfront, 
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the  frontage  would  be  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes. 

5.  The  plan  not  only  proposes  a  very 
high  proportion  of  living  units  in  ele- 
vator buildings  but  proposes  some  of 
these  in  locations  and  at  such  heights  as 
to   require   major  changes   in   District 
zoning   policies. 

6.  The   plan   proposes   a   costly   re- 
arrangement of  retail  (first  commercial) 
uses,  which  would  require  a  subsidy  of 
some  $8,000,000.    The  plan  would  re- 
quire a  total  capital  grant  of  $27,000,- 
000.    The  authors  estimate  that  there 
would  be  an  increased  assessed  valuation 
of   $26,000,000,    with    increased    taxes 
to  the  District. 

7.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  two  plans. 

8.  The  plan  is  developed  in  such  a 
way,  that,  once  the  northwestern  part 


of  it  were  undertaken,  a  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  remainder  would  be  almost 
essential,  because  the  introduction  of 
a  new  element  of  high-income  resi- 
dence uses  would  be  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  this  would  encourage  and 
result  in  additional  high-income  uses  in 
adjacent  areas. 

The  Bartholomew  Report  de- 
clares that  there  is  much  that  is  of 
merit  in  both  the  Survey  Area  plans. 
Both  plans  are  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Southwest  Area.  The  two  plans  for 
two  of  the  project  areas  are  com- 
pared and  for  one  of  them  a  set  of 
conditions  is  presented  to  which  any 
future  plans  should  conform. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

Federal  City  Planning 


It  was  just  ten  years  ago  that 
Frederic  A.  Delano  retired  from  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  which  he  had 
served  since  its  organization  in 
1926,  most  of  the  time  as  Chairman. 
He  reported  to  President  Roosevelt 
that  the  sixteen  years  of  experience 
on  the  Commission  had  shown  that 
there  existed  certain  handicaps 
which  prevented  it  from  rendering 
the  fullest  service.  The  President, 
thereupon,  requested  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  make  a  factual  study 
of  this  and  other  planning  com- 
missions and  recommendations  for 
action.  The  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  published  in 
January,  1944.  Subsequently  legis- 
lation was  drafted  to  put  its  recom- 
mendations into  effect;  but  differ- 
ences of  opinion  developed.  Over  a 
period  of  years  the  National  Capital 


Park  and  Planning  Commission  and 
its  staff  have  carried  on  patient  and 
conscientious  negotiations  with  all 
of  the  officials  and  citizen  leaders 
concerned  until  in  April  and  May, 
1952  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
House  and  Senate  carrying  the 
names  of  all  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia legislators  whose  districts 
would  be  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  As  reported  in  the 
Watch  Service,  the  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  was  signed 
by  the  President. 

In  this  issue  we  present  a  State- 
ment of  General  Principles  and  a 
Synopsis  of  the  Bill,  which  is  now 
a  law,  prepared  by  the  Commission. 

The  Committee  of  100  of  the 
Civic  Association,  together  with 
other  national  organizations,  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  original  acts  of  1924 
and  1926.  We  proposed  to  Con- 
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gress  as  strong  a  bill  as  we  thought 
could  be  adopted  at  that  time. 
And  we  are  proud  of  the  record  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  But,  all 
over  the  country  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  planning  com- 
missions have  learned  that  plans  of 
the  various  agencies  of  government 
must  be  submitted  in  early  stages 
for  consideration  by  the  planning 
commissions.  Planning  Commis- 
sions have  also  learned  that  the 
population  sprawls  need  coordinated 


planning  beyond  the  boundaries  ot 
established  jurisdictions. 

Under  this  new  Act  there  is  no 
curtailment  of  existing  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  near-by  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  counties  and 
towns;  but  a  procedure  is  estab- 
lished which  will  permit  coordinated 
planning,  with  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  planning  agencies 
involved.  And  this  should  prove 
beneficial  to  the  localities  as  well  as 
to  the  region  as  a  whole. 


High-Rise  Apartments 


A  new  phrase  has  come  into  the 
English  language — high-rise  apart- 
ments. In  the  July,  1952  Journal 
of  Housing  the  pros  and  cons  are 
debated — Minoru  Yamasaki  for  the 
high-rise  and  Catherine  Bauer  for 
the  low-rise.  Anthony  F.  C.  Wallace 
of  the  Behavioral  Research  Council 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  engaged  by  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority  last  year  as  a 
consultant  to  study  the  question  of 
relative  values  of  high-rise  and  low- 
rise  construction.  He  declares  that 
"the  high-risers  stress  the  import- 
ance of  getting  rid  of  the  slums 
now,  the  pre-eminence  of  safety  and 
sanitation  as  housing  values,  the 
practicality  of  solving  land  acqui- 
sition problems  by  paying  high 
prices  for  readily  negotiable  slum 
land.  "The  low-risers,"  he  says, 
"talk  less  about  getting  rid  of  the 
slums  and  more  about  the  livability 
of  new  housing;  take  safety  and 
sanitation  for  granted  and  go  on  to 
discuss  the  tenants'  style  of  life  and 
what  sort  of  housing  will  facilitate 
and  improve  it;  and  weigh  the  im- 


mediate financial  and  legal  ad- 
vantages of  building  high  buildings 
on  dear  land,  as  less  important  than 
ultimately  achieving  lower  densities 
and  more  livable  housing,  even  if  it 
means  delay,  negotiation,  and  re- 
distribution of  urban  populations, 
tending  ultimately  to  new  city 
plans."  And  finally  he  states:  "My 
own  private  decision  is  that,  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  what  I  think 
most  public  housers  wish  to  ac- 
complish, low-rise  construction  is 
more  efficient." 

In  Washington  one  of  the  plans 
for  the  Southwest  Redevelopment 
Area  would  provide  a  large  number 
of  high-rise  apartments.  A  pending 
proposal  would  amend  the  zoning 
regulations  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  stories.  The 
comments  of  the  Bartholomew  Re- 
port on  the  issues  involved  are 
pertinent. 

We  might  ask  ourselves:  "Are 
we  building  for  the  future  or  tem- 
porizing with  the  unsatisfactory 
present?" 
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Score  One  for  Conservation 


The  hearing  on  the  Gila  Wilder- 
ness Area  at  Silver  City  on  August 
7,  1952,  reported  on  page  46  of  this 
issue,  was  one  case  where  the  or- 
ganized local  community  and  the 
national  conservation  organizations 
were  in  agreement  on  the  side  of 
conservation.  In  the  past  it  has 
frequently  been  found  that  the 
local  community  would  press  for 
some  immediate  economic  gain  in 


opposition  to  a  broad  conservation 
policy  for  protecting  natural  re- 
sources. But  the  Silver  City  Com- 
munity, under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  D.  W.  James,  has  learned  to 
value  its  near-by  Wilderness  Area 
for  its  intrinsic  service  to  the  people 
and  the  distinction  which  its  exist- 
ence confers  on  the  locality.  Con- 
gratulations go  to  Silver  City. 


Conflicting  Land  and  Water  Uses 


Multiple-use  water  projects,  it  is 
claimed,  have  solved  many  contro- 
versies by  combining  power,  rec- 
lamation and  flood  control,  though 
it  is  apparent  that  there  must  be 
some  accommodation  by  each  use  to 
the  combined  uses.  Irrigation  may 
draw  down  reservoirs  when  power 
demands  would  indicate  high-water 
levels  and  flood  control  may  indi- 
cate low-water  levels  to  provide  for 
quick  storage  capacity  in  times  of 
flood. 

But  the  preservation  of  lakes  and 
streams  in  national  parks  is  not 
compatible  with  any  of  these  eco- 
nomic water  uses.  The  preservation 
of  selected  natural  scenery  is  an 
indication  of  a  high-state  of  cultural 
attainment,  though  those  who  can- 
not see  and  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence between  artificial  reservoirs 
and  natural  lakes  are  often  led  to 
advocate  encroachments  on  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  which 


by  Acts  of  Congress  are  protected 
from  such  man-made  modifications. 

Frequently  proposals  for  dams 
and  reservoirs  in  national  parks  are 
made  solely  or  principally  on  the 
ground  that  the  park  sites  are 
cheaper  to  develop  when  the  Fed- 
erally-owned land  is  appropriated 
without  compensation.  Of  course 
there  is  no  money  compensation 
which  would  justify  artificial  in- 
frangements  in  national  parks  and 
monuments.  Generally  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  which  are  roughly 
ten  times  as  extensive  as  national 
parks  and  monuments,  or  in  the 
public  domain,  alternate  sites  may 
appropriately  be  developed  for  feas- 
ible multiple-purpose  water  proj- 
ects. 

But,  by  all  means,  let  us  keep 
our  national  parks  and  monuments 
free  from  the  very  developments 
they  were  created  to  avoid. 
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A  Persistent  Alibi 


Because,  it  is  said,  the  proposals 
for  Split  Mountain  and  Echo  Park 
reservoirs  would  not  flood  out  the 
dinosaur  remains,  it  is  concluded 
by  many  proponents  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  Development  that  no 
damage  would  be  done  to  the 
Monument  by  the  reservoirs.  The 
Monument  constitutes  one  of  the 
fine  scenic  and  scientific  areas  in 
the  United  States  which  have  been 
given  protection  and  those  who 
believe  in  the  high  service  of  the 
System  of  National  Parks  and 


National  Monuments  which  have 
been  created,  hold  that  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  permit  these  invasions. 
General  Grant  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Bureau  and  he  is 
convinced  that  alternate  sites  are 
available  which  will  develop  ade- 
quate water  projects  for  the  Upper 
Colorado  region  and  permit  the 
delivery  of  water  to  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Inter-State  Agree- 
ment. 


Superintendent  of  National  Capi- 
tal Parks,  Edward  J.  Kelly,  believes 
the  Nation's  Capital  may  have 
the  greatest  number  of  Naturalists 
per  capita  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States — a  claim  he  makes  on  the 
basis  of  a  Junior  Naturalist  Train- 
ing Course  given  every  spring  by 
his  Parks  staff. 

In  1952,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
children  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twelve  years  participated  in 
the  13th  Annual  Junior  Naturalist 
Training  Course.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  of  these  received 
one  or  more  of  three  awards  at  the 
completion  of  the  Course  for  out- 
standing work. 

The  training  program  consists 
of  six  2-hour  instruction  periods  de- 
voted to  illustrated  talks,  demon- 
strations, films  on  nature  subjects, 


and  field  trips  conducted  by  six 
members  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  Naturalist  Staff.  For.  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  Course, 
students  are  required  to  make 
project  books  containing  ten  work 
sheets,  and  each  must  also  prepare 
five  leaf  prints  and  an  animal 
observation  report.  One  work  sheet 
deals  with  the  interrelationships  of 
soils,  forests,  fire,  and  erosion,  an- 
other with  the  identification  and 
homes  of  birds,  and  one  with  spring 
wildflowers. 

Superintendent  Kelly  stated  that 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Natural- 
ist Training  Course  is  to  teach 
children  the  proper  use  and  care  of 
their  park  system  and  believes  that 
the  training  program  has  resulted 
in  reduction  of  vandalism. 
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Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  APCA 

Spot  Zoning  Troubles  the  Court 


The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court 
in  two  cases  decided  this  spring  has 
again  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to 
depend  upon  any  general  rule  of 
guidance  in  spot  zoning  cases. 
Earlier  decisions  by  the  same  court 
and  by  other  state  courts  of  last 
resort  have  apparently  established 
that  the  spot  in  spot  zoning  is  not 
related  necessarily  to  the  size  of  the 
area.  So  in  (Linden  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  vs.  Linden,  113 
New  Jersey  Law  188)  decided  in 
1934  the  definition  of  spot  zoning 
by  the  court  as  "an  attempt  to 
wrench  a  small  lot  from  its  environ- 
ment and  give  it  a  new  rating  that 
disturbs  the  tenor  of  the  neighbor- 
hood" may  lack  completeness,  al- 
tho  cited  with  approval  in  the 
latest  Connecticut  case. 

The  Connecticut  court  allowed 
one  small  lot  to  be  wrenched  from 
residence  rating  to  business  rating 
because  the  change  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  comprehensive  plan.  Two 
of  the  five  judges  couldn't  follow 
that  reasoning  and  in  their  dissent 
called  the  change  "spot  zoning" 
(Bartram  vs.  Zoning  Commission 
136  Conn.  89).  Soon  after  the  Bar- 
tram  case  another  case  involving 
the  change  of  one  lot  from  residence 
to  business  came  before  the  same 
court  and  in  a  unanimous  decision 
the  change  was  found  to  be  "spot 
zoning"  since  the  only  benefit  was  to 
the  applicant  and  to  those  residing 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  No  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  general 


plan  of  zoning  in  the  court's  opinion 
(Kuehue  vs.  Town  Council,  136 
Conn.  452). 

In  the  Bartram  case,  the  lot 
changed  was  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
of  Bridgeport,  at  least  one  mile 
from  the  nearest  shopping  area.  In 
the  Kuehue  case  the  lot  was  within 
700  feet  of  another  shopping  area. 
Decentralization  of  business  and 
relief  of  traffic  congestion  were 
favorably  cited  by  the  court  as  the 
zoning  policy  which  influenced  the 
change.  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
it  is  good  zoning,  related  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  which  will  benefit 
the  whole  city,  if  the  shopping  cen- 
ters are  a  mile  apart,  but  that  an 
interval  of  700  feet  won't  do? 

Now  come  the  two  cases  in  Con- 
necticut decided  this  spring,  Kut- 
cher  vs.  Town  Planning  Commission 
of  Manchester  and  Eden  vs.  Town 
Plan  and  Zoning  Commission  of 
Bloomfield.  These  cases  are  as  yet 
reported  only  in  the  Connecticut 
Law  Journal. 

In  both  cases  a  single  lot  of  about 
two  acres  was  involved,  and  in  both 
the  trial  judge  ruled  it  was  spot 
zoning  to  change  the  designation 
from  residence  to  industry  (Kutcher 
case)  and  from  residence  to  local 
business  (Eden  case).  In  both  cases 
the  neighborhood  was  sparsely  de- 
veloped, but  there  were  non-con- 
forming industrial  uses  adjoining 
and  near  the  applicant's  lot  in  the 
Kutcher  case,  and  in  the  Eden  case 
there  was  a  non-conforming  dairy 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

In  the  Kutcher  case  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  trial  judge  and 
allowed  the  change  to  industry  on 
the  theory  that  there  was  a  zoning 
pattern  in  the  rapidly  growing  in- 
dustrial town  of  Manchester  which 
had  set  up  ten  small  industrial  zones, 
many  of  which  were  surrounded  by 
residential  zones.  Two  of  the  five 
judges  dissented.  To  them  it  was 
"clear  and  unwarranted  spot  zon- 
ing" and  the  ten  little  industrial 
areas  represented  no  zoning  pattern, 
but  a  mere  freezing  of  what  already 
existed. 

But  in  the  Eden  case  the  trial 
judge's  ruling  was  upheld  by  a 
unanimous  court  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  lot  was  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  nearest  shop- 
ping area.  One  wonders  whether 
the  fact  that  the  applicant  was  the 
non-conforming  dairyman  across 
the  street  influenced  the  court's 
decision.  Did  not  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage to  him  if  his  application  to 


set  up  a  dairy  bar  were  allowed,  far 
outweigh  any  community  advan- 
tage? If  the  application  had  been 
for  a  general  store  on  the  lot,  would 
the  decision  have  been  the  same? 

The  Connecticut  decisions  may 
be  reconciled  because  of  the  factual 
differences  and  the  differences  in  the 
zoning  patterns,  although  two 
judges  (not  the  same  two)  in  the 
Kutcher  case  and  the  earlier  Bartram 
case  did  not  think  so,  but  the  only 
safe  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  a 
consideraton  of  these  cases  and 
spot  zoning  cases  in  other  juris- 
dictions are  (1)  all  rezoning  of 
single  parcels  of  land  either  down- 
ward or  upward  should  be  suspect, 
(2)  the  change  should  be  in  accord 
with  a  comprehensive  zoning  pat- 
tern, (3)  the  advantage  to  the 
whole  community  should  be  clear 
as  opposed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
applicant.  And  there  is  less  chance 
of  the  spot  zone  tag,  if  the  change 
can  be  found  to  be  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  zone. 


U.  S.  Chamber's  Conference  on  Urban 
Problems  in  Portland,  Oregon 

By  THORNTON  T.  MUNGER,  Chairman  Oregon  Chapter  APCA, 
Portland,  Oregon 


Portland,  Oregon,  was  the  host 
city  for  the  Fourth  National  Con- 
ference on  Urban  Problems,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  The  theme 
was  "Business  Action  for  Better 
Cities,"  and  the  four  half-day  ses- 
sions on  June  23  and  24  were  con- 
centrated on  the  four  topics,  (1) 
Urban  Planning  Problems,  (2) 
Streamlining  Urban  Traffic,  (3)  Off- 


street  Parking  and  (4)  Urban  Re- 
development. On  the  first  evening 
two  "bull"  sessions  were  held  to 
supplement  the  day's  discussions. 

A  galaxy  of  nationally  known 
businessmen,  planning  consultants 
and  public  officials  made  up  the 
panels  at  each  session.  The  success 
of  the  meeting  was  also  due  to  the 
efficient  technique  of  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  handling 
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the  meeting  and  the  very  competent 
chairmen, — Charles  B.  Bennett  of 
Los  Angeles,  D.  Roy  Johnson  of 
Seattle,  Harry  A.  D.  Smith  of  Port- 
land and  Thomas  McCaffrey  of 
Pittsburgh.  After  all  the  panel 
speakers  opened  the  subject  with 
crisp  5  to  8  minute  talks  written 
questions  were  collected  from  the 
audience,  read  by  the  chairman  and 
answered  by  one  or  more  of  the  panel 
in  concise  form.  So  eager  was  the 
audience  participation  that  at  one 
session  a  hundred  questions  were 
sent  up,  of  which  there  was  time  to 
answer  only  about  30. 

The  registration  of  369  repre- 
sented 17  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Canada. 
Paul  Oppermann,  Director  of  Plan- 
ning, City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, urged  over-all  planning  as  a 
basis  for  more  detailed  planning  of 
the  strictly  urban  area.  Harry 
Marks,  Mayor  of  Modesto,  Cal.,  in 
talking  of  the  consolidation  of  urban 
areas,  used  his  city  as  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  need  for  consolida- 
tion, where  19,000  live  inside  the 
city  and  35,000  live  outside  the  city 
in  an  unplanned,  unsewered  fringe, 
yet  are  getting  a  "free  ride"  on  the 
city. 

Larry  Smith  of  Seattle  said  some 
way  must  be  found  to  help  small 
cities  to  plan  for  they  will  soon 
face  problems  and  do  not  know  it. 
He  also  advocated  more  coopera- 
tion between  county  and  city  where 
there  was  a  population  of  150,000 


or  200,000.  Some  big  industrial 
developments,  he  said,  are  not 
taking  the  responsibility  to  do  the 
planning  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  population  they  bring  in  to  a 
new  community. 

Frank  C.  Balfour  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Division  of  Highways  gave 
interesting  results  of  studies  which 
showed  that  it  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  bypasses  are  harmful  to  local 
retail  business.  Thomas  E.  Willier 
of  Houston  showed  how  freeways 
have  notably  increased  land  values, 
as  well  as  lessening  accidents. 

The  subject  of  off-street  parking 
engendered  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
a  function  of  public  agencies,  B.  M. 
Stanton,  President  of  the  National 
Parking  Association,  holding  that  it 
was  a  function  of  private  industry. 
New  developments  in  both  public 
and  private  parking  were  described, 
especially  by  Wm.  E.  Brown, 
Mayor  of  Ann  Arbor  and  Tempest 
DeWoIf  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Urban  redevelopment  was  vari- 
ously called  slum  clearance,  urban 
renewal  and  city  rehabilitation. 
It  was  the  result  of  neglect,  said 
Alan  Brockbank  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Blighted  areas  can  often  be  re- 
habilitated by  the  enforcement  of 
building  standards,  and  of  safety 
and  sanitation  regulations.  Major 
redevelopment  projects  such  as  the 
one  under  way  in  St.  Paul  bring  in 
new  wealth  to  the  community,  said 
Wm.  B.  Randall  of  that  city. 
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Renaissance  in  American  Cities 

From  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  July  5,  1952 


"A  spiritual  and  cultural  renais- 
sance" will  come  from  the  great 
cities  of  America,  declared  Joseph 
F.  Clark,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  talk  at  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association  annual  meeting  during 
Commencement  week.  "Since  man 
first  came  down  from  the  tree  some 
little  time  ago,"  he  began,  "we 
humans  have  been  engaged  in  a 
continuing  struggle  to  subdue  Na- 
ture and  to  conquer  ourselves. 
We  have  done  somewhat  better, 
I  think,  on  the  first  part  of  the 
job  than  on  the  second."  The 
Mayor  expressed  the  belief  that, 
despite  all  the  difficulties,  America 
is  "stirring  with  new  creative  urges 
and  preparing  to  take  a  long  step 
forward  in  man's  fight  against  him- 
self and  Nature." 

This  forward  movement,  he  sug- 
gested, will  not  be  based  on  "self- 
sustaining  family  units  rooted  in 
the  soil"  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
thought,  but  rather  the  leadership 
for  this  "spiritual  and  cultural 
renaissance"  will  come  from  the 
great,  cities  of  America.  He  set  forth 
three  conditions  necessary  if  this 
is  to  be  so.  The  great  metropolitan 
areas  must  have: 

(1)  A  prosperous  economic  base, 
modern  transportation,  adequate 
housing,  an  efficient  government 
that  can  provide  unpolluted  air  to 
breathe,  police  and  fire  protection, 
places  for  children  to  play  and 
adults  to  continue  their  education, 


homes  for  the  aged  and  ill,  sound 
municipal  health  services,  pure 
water,  a  bearable  tax  rate — all  the 
things  that  go  to  make  up  a  good 
physical  and  material  base  for  an 
urban  community. 

(2)  Constant  stimulation  to  the 
cultural    and    spiritual    growth    of 
the   community   that   comes    from 
great  human  institutions  such  as  the 
press,    radio    and   television,    well- 
staffed   schools,   great   universities, 
schools  of  medicine,  law,  music,  art 
and  architecture,  museums,  art  gal- 
leries   and    strong    churches    and 
synagogues,  preaching  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

(3)  Cooperation  and  understand- 
ing among  all  the  people  of  all  races, 
creeds  and  nationalities  who  go  to 
make  up  the  city. 

There  is  "a  new  spirit  abroad  of 
pride  in  the  community"  said  Mayor 
Clark.  "There  is  a  new  willingness 
to  serve,  a  new  feeling  of  essential 
unity.  Equally  important,  there 
is  a  new  level  of  competence.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  number  of  high  school 
and  college  graduates  is  paying  off 
in  higher  standards  of  public  con- 
duct— morally  as  well  as  intellectu- 
ally. 

"If  the  international  barricades 
can  only  hold  until  world  peace  is 
achieved,  we  in  America  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  brave  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  man's  conquest  of 
man." 
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Education 


The  University  of  Illinois,  in  its 
School  of  Physical  Education,  be- 
ginning September,  1952,  offers  a 
program  of  graduate  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Recreation.  This  curriculum  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for 
administrative  and  leadership  posi- 
tions in  this  field.  At  the  same  time, 
the  curriculum  in  flexible  and  will 
permit  those  having  special  interests 
and  abilities  to  prepare  themselves 
for  leadership  in  municipal  and 
county  recreation  systems,  school 
districts,  park  departments,  planning 
bureaus,  voluntary  agencies,  in- 
dustries, hospitals  or  similar  in- 
stitutions. Also  specialists  may  be 
developed  in  sports,  dramatics, 
music,  arts  and  crafts,  literature, 
outdoor  education  and  camping. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  through 
its  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion, conducted  the  first  annual 
short  course  for  park  commissioners, 
executives  and  personnel  on  March 
27-29, 1952. 

Michigan  State  College  conducted 
the  second  annual  Conservation 
Seminar,  a  series  of  12  Saturday 
conferences  from  January  26  to 
April  12,  sponsored  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Conservation  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Service,  and  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  professional  con- 
servationists, school  administrators, 
teachers,  youth  organization  leaders, 
county  agents,  ministers,  and  lay- 
men. Subjects  covered  included 
land  and  water  conservation,  timber 


production,  forest  protection,  game 
management,  fishery  conservation, 
wetlands  conservation,  conserva- 
tion of  wood  and  land  use  for  en- 
joyment and  comfort.  The  final 
session  was  on  Education  for  Con- 
servation. 

Boston  University  from  July  7 
to  August  16,  1952  presented  a 
Workshop  in  Outdoor  Education. 
The  Workshop  was  held  at  Sargent 
Camp  in  Peterborough,  N.  H.  The 
Boston  University  Sargent  Camp 
comprises  600  acres  richly  endowed 
with  a  forest-surrounded  lake  and 
a  25-acre  level  area  for  field  sports. 
There  were  three  terms.  In  the 
first  there  was  emphasis  on  learning 
to  live  in  the  out-of-doors:  fire- 
making,  cooking  and  shelter;  in 
the  second  the  emphasis  was  on 
nature  study:  trees,  rock  and 
birds;  and  in  the  third  an  effort  was 
made  to  present  an  integration  of 
materials  to  enable  teachers  to 
undertake  studies  of  such  topics 
as  conservation  of  resources  and 
introduction  of  units  of  study  into 
school  programs.  The  chairman 
of  the  Workshop  was  Dr.  William 
B.  Vinal,  leader  in  the  field  of  out- 
door education  and  camping  and 
Professor  of  Nature  Education  at 
Boston  University.  He  was  as- 
sisted, among  others,  by  Dr.  Julian 
Smith,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
Professor  Harold  B.  White,  Jr.  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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The  University  of  Chattanooga, 
through  Chattanooga  College,  has 
been  offering  a  course  in  Biology, 
conducted  by  Alfred  C.  Burrill, 
M.S.,  in  the  Conservation  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  This  covered  eval- 
uation of  natural  resources — soil, 
mineral,  water,  forest  and  wildlife. 


New  York  University,  in  the 
Graduate  Division  of  Public  Service, 
announces  in  the  Graduate  Division 
of  Public  Service,  courses  in  Plan- 
ning and  Housing,  including  Plan- 
ning as  a  Function  of  Urban 
Government,  Special  Problems  in 
Large-Scale  Planning  and  Land- 
Use  Regulation. 


Strictly  Personal 


Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  and 
Dr.  John  O.  Brew,  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archeology 
and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity have  been  appointed  to  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Mon- 
uments. They  succeed  Charles  G. 
Sauers,  Superintendent  of  the  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserve  in  Illinois 
and  Dr.  Frank  M.  Setzler,  head 
curator  of  anthropology  at  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 
Mr.  Albright  joined  the  staff  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  in 
1913,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  National 
Park  Service  which  he  served  con- 
secutively as  assistant  director, 
superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  director.  Since  his  resignation 
in  1933  finally  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States  Potash  Com- 
pany, he  has  been  active  in  con- 
servation organizations.  Dr.  Brew 
has  worked  closely  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  the  program 
for  salvaging  archeological  remains 
in  the  river-basin  areas  scheduled  to 
be  covered  by  impounded  waters 


of  the  many  dams  being  built  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Board  con- 
sists also  of  Alfred  Knopf,  Chair- 
man; Charles  Woodbury,  Secre- 
tary; Dr.  Theodore  C.  Blegen,  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Vice-Chairman ;  Dr. 
Harold  E.  Anthony,  Dean  of  the 
Scientific  Staff  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr. 
Turpin  C.  Bannister,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Chaney,  Professor  of  Paleontology, 
University  of  California;  Bernard 
DeVoto,  author  and  historian,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Major  General  U.  S. 
Grant  3d,  President  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  and 
the  National  Council  on  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings,  and  Tom 
Wallace,  Editor  Emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  Times. 


Thomas  E.  Rivers,  Assistant  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  traveled  to 
Japan  to  attend  the  National  Recre- 
ation Congress  of  Japan  in  Kuma- 
moto  from  August  24-30.  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Rivers  were  invited  to 
assist  the  new  Japanese  Recreation 
Association  to  develop  the  recreation 
movement  in  Japan  in  a  way  to 
spread  understanding  of  democracy. 
Prince  Mikasa,  a  brother  of  Em- 
peror Hirohita,  is  chairman  of  the 
Association. 


Kenneth  L.  Schellie  and  Asso- 
ciates, Research,  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Associates,  Indianapolis, 
announce  the  appointment  of  B. 
W.  Osterling  as  Senior  Associate. 
Mr.  Osterling  was  formerly  Di- 
rector and  Planning  Engineer  of 
the  Indiana  Economic  Council  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Kokomo 
City  Plan  Commission. 


On  March  19,  Dr.  William  A. 
Albrecht,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soils,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Missouri,  and 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  addressed 
the  Conservation  Committee  and 
the  National  Parks  Committee  of 


The  Garden  Club  of  America  at  an 
open  meeting  held  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Aaron  Levine  has  been  chosen 
new  Executive  Director  of  the 
Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning 
for  Philadelphia,  replacing  Molly 
Yard  who  was  acting  Director  for 
the  past  few  months.  Mr.  Levine 
has  been  with  the  Philadelphia 
City  Planning  Commission  as  a 
senior  planner  since  1946.  He  was 
the  principal  designer  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill  Expressway,  and  also  had  the 
task  of  selling  Philadelphia's  first 
expressway  to  the  community 
groups.  Since  February,  1952,  he 
has  been  a  community  planner  with 
the  federal  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  in  Washington. 


Wm.  B.  Singleton,  C.  Carter 
Brown,  Ralph  Bodman,  Richard 
C.  Murrell  and  William  Bailey 
Smith  have  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  partnership  under  the  name 
of  City  and  Industrial  Planners  with 
offices  at  1175  Nicholson  Drive, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Off-street  Parking  Lots 


According  to  the  1952  Municipal 
Year  Book,  nearly  half  the  cities 
of  over  10,000  population  in  the 
United  States  now  operate  off- 
street  parking  lots.  Some  484  out 
of  1,137  cities  reporting,  or  43 
percent,  own  and  operate  one  or 
more  municipal  parking  lots.  In 
465  cities,  the  lots  are  owned  and 


operated  by  the  city  government, 
while  19  cities  lease  the  lots  they 
use  for  off-street  parking.  Parking 
lots  were  established  for  the  first 
time  in  1951  by  96  cities,  and  155 
cities  reported  the  placing  of  ad- 
ditional parking  lots  in  operation 
during  the  year. 
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Compiled  by  JAMES  H.  HUSTED 


PERSONALS 

William  W.  Wells,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Louisiana  State  Parks 
Commission  for  the  past  four  years, 
was  recently  appointed  Director 
by  Governor  Kennon.  Mr.  Wells 
has  been  associated  with  this  Com- 
mission for  about  15  years  and 
served  previously  as  Director  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks. 

Larry  G.  McLean,  State  Park 
Naturalist  of  the  Tennessee  Di- 
vision of  State  Parks  for  the  past 
four  years,  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  personnel  manager 
of  a  large  printing  company.  He 
will  also  assist  in  developing  a 
recreation  program  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company. 

Weldon  B.  Wade,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives,  died  on 
June  2.  He  had  served  in  this 
position  since  August  1950. 

Gerald  P.  Burns,  Executive  Dir- 
rector  of  the  American  Camping 
Association  for  the  last  five  years, 
resigned  on  June  2.  One  of  his 
major  goals,  a  membership  of  5,000 
for  the  Association,  was  accom- 
plished before  he  resigned. 


Thomas  L.  Kimball,  for  many 
years  Director  of  the  Arizona  Game 
and  Fish  Commission,  has  succeeded 
Cleland  Feast  as  Director  of  the 
Colorado  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion. One  of  his  new  duties  will  be 
to  develop  and  operate  the  recrea- 
tion and  wildlife  facilities  at  Bonny 
Reservoir,  a  new  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation area. 

MEETINGS 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of 
the  Midwest  State  Park  Association 
was  held  at  Itasca  State  Park, 
Minnesota,  on  June  14-16.  Repre- 
sentatives from  nine  States  were 
present.  A  panel  discussion  en- 
titled "Looking  Forward,"  led  by 
Howard  Baker,  Regional  Director, 
Region  Two,  National  Park  Service 
and  assisted  by  five  State  Park  di- 
rectors, was  one  of  the  principal 
topics  on  the  program.  Bryan 
Stearns,  Director,  Division  of  For- 
estry and  Parks  of  Arkansas  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming 
year,  with  Abner  Gwinn,  Chief  of 
Parks  of  Missouri  being  named  vice 
president,  and  Lew  E.  Fiero,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  State  Parks, 
Minnesota,  secretary-treasurer. 
Next  year's  meeting  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  May  at  Bennett 
Spring  State  Park,  Missouri. 
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The  Appalachian  Trail  Confer- 
ence held  its  twelfth  annual  meeting 
on  May  30  to  June  1  at  Shenandoah 
National  Park.  Since  the  Appal- 
achian Trail  passes  through  many 
State  parks,  national  forests,  and 
national  parks,  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  publicly  owned  land 
were  mentioned  frequently.  Among 
the  interesting  subjects  discussed 
were  "Mechanized  Trail  Clearing 
as  Means  of  Minimizing  Costs  in 
Publicly  Owned  Areas,"  "Appal- 
achian Trail  Lean-to  and  Campsite 
Program"  and  "Trail  Maintenance 
and  Recreation  Policies  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service." 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Northeastern  State  Park 
Executives  was  held  on  May  14-15 
in  Connecticut.  The  meeting  took 
the  form  of  a  caravan,  with  visits 
to  various  State  parks  and  other 
areas  in  the  State.  Representatives 
of  five  States  were  present.  Dis- 
cussions were  held  on  the  recreation 
study  project  of  the  New  England- 
New  York  Inter- Agency  Committee 
and  on  the  subject  of  public  access 
to  large  bodies  of  water.  A  joint 
meeting  was  held  on  the  second 
evening  with  the  Northeastern 
States  Conservation  Conference, 
with  Perry  Merrill,  State  Forester 
of  Vermont,  presiding.  Representa- 
tives of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  spoke  briefly 
about  their  State  park  problems. 
There  were  over  100  present  for  this 
joint  meeting  which  was  held  at 
Yale  University  at  New  Haven. 

The  National  Ski  Association 
held  its  44th  Annual  Convention 
at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  on  June 
5-8.  The  report  of  the  Public 


Lands  Committee  included  reports 
on  national  forests  and  national 
parks. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
The  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  of  California  concentrates 
its  in-service  training  programs  in 
the  Spring  months.  Park  super- 
visors training  conferences  were 
held  in  April  and  May  in  the  six 
districts  of  the  Division,  with  26 
chief  rangers  and  32  assistant 
rangers  in  charge  of  parks  partici- 
pating in  them.  The  second  annual 
conference  of  curators  of  State 
historical  monuments  was  held  on 
April  29  and  30  in  Columbia  State 
Park.  Regional  Naturalist  Dorr 
Yeager  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice spoke  on  "Museum  Exhibit 
Presentation  in  the  National  Park 
Service"  at  this  meeting.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  meetings,  the 
naturalists'  conference  was  held  in 
June  at  Calaveras  Big  Trees  State 
Park. 

STATE  LEGISLATION 
The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  approved  on  April  24  an 
act  "Establishing  a  Division  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  Within  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Transferring  Certain  Functions  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Conservation  Thereto".  The  ob- 
jective of  this  act  was  to  divide  the 
existing  Division  of  Forests  and 
Parks  into  two  coordinate  divisions, 
a  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Division  of  Forests  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Conservation. 

The  Alabama  State   Legislature 
passed  an  act  appropriating  $51,630 
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to  be  used  for  the  purchase  from 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of 
the  area  known  as  Joe  Wheeler 
State  Park.  This  area  was  leased 
from  the  TVA  in  1950. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Michigan 
appropriated  $11,498  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Michigan  Inter-Agency 
Council  for  Recreation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953. 
This  is  the  first  time  funds  have 
been  appropriated  by  any  State 
for  this  purpose.  The  Council  was 
organized  to  coordinate  the  services 
of  all  State  agencies  having  an 
interest  in  recreation  and  it  was 
first  financed  on  an  experimental 
basis  by  a  grant  from  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Legislature 
has  passed  an  appropriation  bill 
providing  $2,750,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Island  Beach  as  a  com- 
bined recreation  area  and  wildlife 
sanctuary.  This  area,  which  has 
about  nine  miles  frontage  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  last  unspoiled  dune- 
land  and  coastal  forest  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States  and  a  primi- 
tive wonderland  of  rare  plant  and 
animal  life,  has  been  proposed  as  a 
national  monument  for  many  years. 

COURT  DECISION 
In  a  history  making  decision,  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  recently 
declared  that:  "The  right  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  to  enjoy  our 
navigable  streams  for  recreational 
purposes,  including  the  enjoyment 
of  scenic  beauty,  is  a  legal  right 
that  is  entitled  to  all  the  protection 
which  is  given  financial  rights". 
This  decision  was  handed  down  by 
the  court  in  declaring  unconstitu- 


tional the  State's  so  called  "county 
board"  law  enacted  in  1947  which 
gave  county  officials  final  authority 
to  pass  upon  local  dam  construction. 
This  decision  involved  a  proposal  to 
erect  a  dam  on  the  Namekagon 
River,  famous  for  its  fishing.  The 
court  held  that  the  dam  could  inter- 
fere with  public  rights  of  hunting, 
fishing  and  scenic  beauty,  that 
these  are  State-wide  rights  and 
that  local  authorities  could  not 
have  final  say  as  to  their  dis- 
position. 

RECREATION  STUDIES 
The  National  Park  Service  has 
recently  entered  into  contracts  with 
various  universities  and  organiza- 
tions whereby  certain  studies  are 
to  be  made  by  those  groups  but 
which  will  be  financed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  The  National 
Recreation  Association  has  agreed 
to  make  three  studies:  (1)  a  survey 
to  determine  the  extra-urban  recrea- 
tion needs,  interests,  preferences 
and  opporunities  of  typical  urban 
areas  within  the  New  England- 
New  York  region,  (2)  a  similar 
study  of  the  Arkansas-White-Red 
River  Basins,  and  (3)  a  survey  of 
Alaska  to  determine  (a)  the  ade- 
quacy of  community  park  and 
recreation  programs  and  (b)  both 
urban  and  extra-urban  recreation 
needs,  interests  and  preferences, 
and  the  need  for  expanding  existing 
programs  and  initiating  new  ones. 
The  University  of  Washington  has 
contracted  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
Alaska  tourist  travel  in  connection 
with  the  Alaska  Recreation  Survey 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Another 
recreation  study  now  under  way  is 
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the  survey  of  the  Niobrara  River 
Basin,  a  portion  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  by  Iowa  State  College. 
The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  entered  into  a 
contract  to  bring  up-to-date  the 
Digest  oj  Laws  Relating  to  State 
Parks,  which  was  issued  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1936. 

NATURE  INTERPRETATION 
Many  excellent  articles  have  been 
written  lately  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  nature  interpretation. 
One  of  the  most  pertinent  is 
"Nature  Trails  in  State  Parks"  by 
John  C.  Orth,  Park  Naturalist, 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission at  Bear  Mountain,  New 
York,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  Recreation.  Practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  build  nature 
trails,  based  on  years  of  first-hand 
experience,  make  this  a  very  im- 
portant article  for  State  park  au- 
thorities. H.  Raymond  Gregg,  Chief 
of  the  Interpretation  Branch  of  the 
National  Park  Service  is  the  author 
of  an  excellent  article  called  "In- 
terpretation of  Parks  through  Use 
of  Visual  Aid  Materials,"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  and  June 
issues  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 
This  article  also  contains  many 
valuable  and  practical  suggestions. 
"Outdoor  Education  in  Ohio,"  an- 
other article  in  the  June  issue  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  presents  a 
summary  of  the  nature  interpreta- 
tion programs  conducted  by  dif- 
ferent agencies  in  Ohio. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
State   Park   Statistics — 1951    was 
recently    issued    by    the    National 
Park  Service.   This  annual  publica- 


tion contains  tabulations  on  State 
park  expenditures,  sources  of  funds, 
attendance,  personnel  and  areas 
and  acreages  for  the  1951  fiscal 
year.  These  were  compiled  from 
questionnaires  submitted  by  78 
State  park  agencies  located  in  43 
States.  An  analysis  of  these  statis- 
tics shows  small  increases  over 
1950  for  expenditures,  attendance 
and  personnel,  a  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
expenditure  and  a  decrease  in 
acreage  of  land  acquired. 

The  Conservation  Yearbook,  1952, 
a  directory  and  guide  to  facts, 
figures  and  people  in  American 
conservation,  was  published  in  July. 
This  excellent  288-page  book,  with 
its  tabulations,  listings  of  areas, 
agencies  and  officials,  and  the 
written  material,  provides  a  wealth 
of  source  information  about  conser- 
vation. A  listing  of  all  of  the  State 
parks  in  the  Country,  a  listing  of 
State  park  agencies  and  officials, 
and  the  tabulations  from  State 
Park  Statistics — 1950  are  included. 
This  publication  may  be  obtained 
for  $5.00  a  copy  from  Erie  Kauff- 
man,  Editor,  The  Conservation 
Yearbook,  1740  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
issued  a  very  interesting  63-page 
booklet  entitled  "Reclamation  Pays 
an  Extra  Dividend  in  Recreation  and 
Conservation"  This  includes  a  di- 
rectory of  recreation  on  Reclama- 
tion reservoirs. 

Rural  Zoning  in  the  United  States 
is  a  new  publication  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
information  should  be  of  consider- 
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able  interest  to  State  park  agencies 
which  may  want  to  apply  zoning 
regulations  to  areas  surrounding 
their  parks  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  inappropriate  commercial  de- 
velopments. 

ARTICLES 

State  parks  received  good  nation- 
wide publicity  in  the  July  issue  of 
Coronet  in  an  article  called  "State 
Parks  Offer  Bargain  Vacations." 
The  author  describes  tent  and 
trailer  camping  in  several  States, 
and  also  the  housekeeping  cabins 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

Changing  Times,  the  Kiplinger 
Magazine  featured  in  its  June 
issue  an  article  entitled  "How  to 
Take  a  Cheap  Vacation."  It  was 
well  written  and  it  placed  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  State  parks 
as  inexpensive  vacation  areas. 

"Relationship  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,"  an  interesting  article 
on  a  controversial  subject,  by 
Charles  E.  Doell,  Superintendent 
of  Parks  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
Recreation. 

John  I.  Rogers  of  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Division,  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  is  the 
author  of  "The  Planning  of  State 
Parks;  Conception  and  Develop- 
ment from  the  Designer's  View- 
point" which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
This  was  presented  previously  by 
the  author  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks. 

NEWS   FROM  THE  STATES 

California.  Governor  Warren  re- 
cently appointed  seven  members  to 
the  new  Historical  Landmarks  Ad- 


visory Committee.  Their  duties 
include  the  making  of  a  census  of 
historical  buildings  and  landmarks 
and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  State  Park  Commission  on  the 
registration  and  marking  of  histori- 
cal sites.  Joseph  R.  Knowland, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission, is  one  of  the  new  members. 
The  California  State  Park  Com- 
mission, at  a  recent  meeting  ap- 
proved the  application  of  the  Grove 
Players  Organization  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  plays  at  Armstrong 
Redwoods  State  Park  for  a  trial 
period  from  June  21  to  September  1. 
It  also  established  a  camping  limit 
of  ten  days  in  eight  State  parks. 

Indiana.  The  Division  of  State 
Parks,  Lands  and  Waters  is  passing 
out  to  all  of  its  park  visitors  a  single, 
printed  sheet,  four  inches  by  nine 
inches  in  size,  which  is  entitled 
"Outdoor  Good  Manners".  On 
one  side  is  a  cartoon  called  "Sunday 
in  the  Park"  and  on  the  other  is  a 
list  of  six  good  manners  and  a  chart 
on  accommodations  and  activities 
available  in  all  of  the  parks. 

Maryland.  Sandy  Point  State 
Park,  containing  the  first  State- 
owned  beach  on  Chesapeake  Bay, 
was  dedicated  by  Governor  Mc- 
Keldin  on  June  25  and  opened  to 
public  use  on  July  1.  The  park  was 
developed  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000 
and  it  contains  two  beaches,  one  for 
white  swimmers  and  the  other  for 
Negroes,  a  bathhouse  at  each  beach, 
picnic  areas,  refreshment  stands, 
beach  chairs  and  umbrellas  and  a 
parking  space  for  5,400  cars.  A 
parking  fee  of  50  cents  a  car  is  be- 
ing charged. 
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Governor  McKeldin  also  dedi- 
cated King's  Park  on  May  10,  the 
first  in  a  series  of  State  roadside 
parks  to  be  constructed  by  the  State. 

Michigan.  The  Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan  Authority  has  issued 
its  fifth  biennial  report,  a  very  at- 
tractive 52-page  booklet.  The  St. 
Clair  Metropolitan  Beach,  which 
is  modelled  somewhat  after  Jones 
Beach  State  Park,  is  described  en- 
thusiasticalyas  the  largest  developed 
fresh  water  beach  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  officially 
opened  in  June  1951  and  has  ex- 
perienced one  year  of  operation. 
Kensington,  Marshland,  Lower 
Huron,  and  Dexter-Huron  Metro- 
politan Parks  are  also  described 
with  many  illustrations. 

New  Hampshire.  "Fight  for  Fran- 
conia"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article  in  the  May  issue  of  New 
Hampshire  Profiles.  This  describes 
the  struggle  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  New  Hampshire  For- 
ests to  establish  Franconia  Notch 
Reservation,  now  one  of  the 
Nation's  best  known  State  parks, 
as  a  public  park. 

New  York.  The  Division  of 
Lands  and  Forests  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  inaugurated  this 
year  a  service  charge  for  camping 
of  50  cents  a  night  or  $3  a  week  per 
camping  permit  at  the  34  public 
campsites  in  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Parks.  Twenty-four  years 
ago  the  first  campsite  use  tabulation 
for  the  nine  crude  campsites  then 
in  operation  was  36,816  registra- 
tions; in  1951,  with  34  campsites 
in  use,  the  registration  was  842,980. 


A  new  $4,000,000  Marine  Stadium 
has  been  constructed  at  Jones 
Beach  State  Park  and  was  dedicated 
by  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  on 
June  26.  A  16-page  printed  booklet 
entitled  "The  New  Jones  Beach 
Marine  Stadium"  which  describes 
and  illustrates  the  new  structure 
has  been  issued  by  the  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission.  Michael 
Todd  will  present  Johann  Strauss' 
"A  Night  in  Venice"  nightly,  except 
Monday,  throughout  the  summer. 
Every  afternoon  a  water  circus,  fea- 
turing water  skiing,  fancy  and 
comedy  diving  and  other  water  acts, 
has  been  scheduled.  Special  con- 
certs will  also  be  given  on  Mon- 
day nights. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  State  Park 
Commission  has  issued  a  16-page 
brochure  entitled  Niagara  Power 
and  Park  Development  which  pre- 
sents a  program  for  a  park  and 
parkway  development  in  the  Niag- 
ara Frontier  region  of  New  York. 
The  brochure  states  that  this  pro- 
gram can  go  forward  if  a  share  of  the 
profit  from  power  development  at 
Niagara  Falls  is  allocated  to  the 
Commission.  Three  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  for  power 
development  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
if  one  of  these  passes,  the  State 
Legislature  can  then  determine  the 
water  rentals  and  place  these  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
for  the  construction  of  its  planned 
projects. 

The  discussion  concerning  the 
changing  of  the  State  Constitution 
regarding  the  Forest  Preserve  (Adi- 
rondack and  Catskill  Parks)  con- 
tinued with  several  more  articles  in 
both  the  February-March  and  April- 
May  issues  of  The  New  York  State 
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Conservationist.  The  Conservation 
Department,  in  its  summary,  stated 
that  it  believes  ".  .  .  that  much  but 
not  all  of  the  Forest  Reserve  should 
remain  untouched.  However,  we 
believe  that  well  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  forest  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment could  and  should  be  applied 
to  carefully  selected  parts  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  .  .  .  We  believe 
that  good  forestry,  involving  care- 
fully supervised  cutting,  would  con- 
tribute not  only  to  the  improvement 
of  the  forests  themselves,  but  to  the 
economic  stability  of  communities 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  Preserve. 
We  believe  that  more  recreational 
facilities  involving  use  of  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  Preserve,  could 
and  should  be  erected  .  .  ."  The 
Conservation  Department  also  be- 
lieves the  Forest  Preserve  should 
be  zoned  and  that  it  should  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  undesirable 
land  holdings  through  sale  or  ex- 
change. A  study  of  this  proposal 
is  now  going  to  be  made  by  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  a  Special 
Advisory  Committee  of  18  out- 
standing citizens  of  the  State  has 
been  named  to  assist  in  the  study. 

Oklahoma.  The  107-year-old  Mur- 
rell  House,  which  is  one  of  Okla- 
homa's State  memorials,  is  to  be 
restored  by  the  Division  of  Recrea- 
tion and  State  Parks  with  money 
donated  to  it  as  a  result  of  a  fund 
drive  conducted  by  local  residents. 
This  16-room  southern,  colonial 
mansion  played  an  important  roll 
in  the  history  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion. 

Oregon.    A  50-acre  parcel  of  sur- 


plus land,  known  as  the  Tillamook 
Head  Radar  Station,  was  recently 
transferred  to  the  State  Parks 
Department  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  land  was  acquired  for 
addition  to  Ecola  State  Park. 

Pennsylvania.  Point  State  Park 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  located  in 
downtown  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a  36- 
acre  triangular  area,  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Pitt,  and  is  located  where 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  join  to  form  the  Ohio.  Plans 
call  for  the  razing  of  the  old  build- 
ings in  this  area,  the  grading  and 
planting  of  grass  and  trees,  the 
erection  of  a  100  foot  high  fountain, 
the  provision  of  promenades  for 
pedestrians  and  roads  for  motorists 
and  certain  historical  restorations 
or  markings  of  Fort  Pitt  and  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  development  of 
the  park  is  now  well  under  way. 

South  Dakota.  Official  Guide  to 
South  Dakota  State  Parks  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks.  It  contains 
a  map  of  the  State,  a  facilities  chart 
and  several  photographs. 

Tennessee.  Queen  Juliana  and 
her  husband,  Prince  Bernhard,  of 
The  Netherlands  visited  Norris 
State  Park  in  May  as  part  of  their 
tour  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority projects.  They  were  served 
lunch,  including  strawberry  short- 
cake, at  the  Norris  Tearoom.  On 
hand  to  greet  them  were  Governor 
Browning,  TVA  officials,  Knoxville 
Mayor  Dempster  and  Director  S.  C. 
Taylor  of  the  Division  of  State 
Parks. 
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The  May  issue  of  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Newsletter,  issued  by  the 
Division  of  State  Parks,  contains  a 
reproduction  of  a  drawing  of  the 
proposed  new  hotel  planned  for 
Paris  Landing  State  Park.  The 
excavation  work  has  recently  been 
started. 

One  of  the  first  school  camp  ex- 
periments in  the  State  was  success- 
fully operated  in  April  at  Natchez 
Trace  State  Park  with  50  students 
and  teachers  from  a  Chester  County 
elementary  school  participating. 
The  nine  organized  camps  in  Ten- 
nessee's State  parks  are  considered 
ideal  for  school  camping. 

Texas.  Port  Isabel  Lighthouse 
State  Park  was  formally  dedicated 


on  April  26.  The  new  park  is  small 
in  size  but  of  rare  interest  because 
of  the  history  of  the  100  year  old 
lighthouse  and  the  battles  of  two 
wars  that  took  place  within  its 
vicinity. 

West  Virginia.  Something  un- 
usual has  been  tried  at  Tygart  Lake 
State  Park.  A  concrete  beach  slab 
of  20,000  square  feet  has  been  con- 
structed because  of  the  fluctuating 
water  levels  behind  the  flood  con- 
trol dam.  Swimmers  will  thus  have 
a  solid  footing  where  they  swim 
rather  than  a  mud  bottom.  A  new 
bathhouse  accommodating  1,100 
persons  and  two  parking  areas 
complete  the  new  swimming  fa- 
cilities. 


Kilowatts  and  the  Kings  Canyon 


On  May  3,  1952,  Superintendent 
E.  T.  Scoyen,  Superintendent  of 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks,  gave  a  notable  address 
at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  Mr.  Scoyen  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  philosophy  on 
which  the  National  Park  System 
rests  and  he  has  given  careful 
thought  to  current  events.  He 
harked  back  to  the  Yellowstone 
Act  of  1872  which  dedicated  a 
tract  of  land  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people,  and  which 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion from  injury  or  spoliation,  of 
all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural 
curiosities  or  wonders  within  said 
park,  and  their  retention  in  their 
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natural  condition.  The  Act  of  1916 
establishing  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice further  emphasized  this  point 
by  stating  that  the  enjoyment  of 
National  Parks,  Monuments  and 
Reservations  shall  be  administered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  them  un- 
impaired for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations. 

Mr.  Scoyen  declared  that  em- 
phasis on  this  point  may  seem 
strange,  because  many  people  think 
of  the  National  Park  Service  as 
being  primarily  a  recreation  bureau. 
He  pointed  out  that  last  year 
26,000,000  people  came  to  visit 
the  various  units  of  the  System. 
Said  he: 

"The  transportation  and  accommo- 
dation of  this  vast  number  of  vaca- 
tionists is  a  real  problem,  and  as  the 
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years  have  gone  by  many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  roads, 
trails,  campgrounds,  hotels,  lodges, 
cabins,  restaurants,  stores,  service  sta- 
tions, bus  lines,  saddle  and  pack  stock, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  ranger  sta- 
tions and  museums.  These  and  many 
other  items  must  be  provided  in  order 
that  these  millions  of  people  may  reach 
the  areas,  enjoy  and  gain  an  under- 
standing of  their  features,  and  live  in  a 
reasonable  degree  of  comfort  while 
there.  Such  developments  and  the  vast 
tourist  traffic  which  is  attracted  to  these 

Earks  and  monuments,  lead  people  to 
elieve,  quite  frequently,  that  this 
agency  of  the  Government  is  princi- 
pally interested  in  tourist  promotion. . . . 

"In  our  plans  for  the  development  of 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon,  we  recog- 
nize three  different  problems.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  our  mass-use  of  the 
area.  To  accommodate  this,  we  have 
built  highways  and  provided  what  we 
call  developed  areas.  Here  is  where  you 
find  the  crowds  frequently,  these  days, 
snowing  under  the  accommodations  we 
have  been  able  to  provide.  But  I  think 
the  situation  has  its  better  side.  A  few 
years  ago  we  calculated  that  in  Se- 
quoia these  areas,  which  accommodate 
over  98  percent  of  our  visitors,  take  up 
about  0.3  of  one  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  park  .  .  . 

The  design  and  placing  of  the  lodges, 
campgrounds,  and  other  facilities  for 
public  accommodation  occupy  a  good 
part  of  our  attention  so  that  damage 
will  be  held  to  a  minimum  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  future,  everyone  must 
realize  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
accommodate  the  constantly  increasing 
stream  of  visitors  on  what  we  have  now. 
We  will  have  to  expand  our  present  ca- 
pacity in  such  areas,  and  may  have  to 
find  locations  for  additional  ones  .  .  . 
In  the  end,  we  may  have  to  raise  that 
0.3  of  one  percent  up  to  five-tenths. 
This  should  handle  the  situation  for 
long  enough  in  the  future  so  that  a  pro- 
gram beyond  that  point  can  be  left  to 
future  generations. 

"Then  we  have  the  trail-accessible 
regions.  In  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon 
we  have  940  miles  of  trails  .  .  .  Some 
new  construction  is  planned,  but  even 


on  what  I  call  our  105  year  development 
program  there  now  shows  only  70  miles 
of  new  work,  and  some  of  this  is  carried 
merely  for  study  purposes  .  .  . 

"During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
carried  on  extensive  studies  and  in- 
vestigations of  the  problem  of  high 
country  use.  Within  the  limits  of  avail- 
able funds,  we  have  attempted  to  launch 
a  modest  educational  program  directed 
at  the  travelers  on  pur  trails  .  .  . 

"We  hope  to  retain  a  few  areas,  and 
I  hope  some  will  be  quite  extensive, 
available  only  to  back-packers." 

And  this  is  how  the  National 
Park  Service  is  protecting  the  great 
back  country  by  concentrating  liv- 
ing and  camping  accommodations 
in  small  areas,  by  limiting  roads,  by 
providing  carefully  planned  trails, 
and  so  passing  on  to  future  genera- 
tions the  great  heritage  which  came 
to  us  from  the  past. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Scoyen's 
address,  he  outlined  the  history  of 
the  efforts  to  appropriate  the  wilder- 
ness waters  of  the  Kings  Canyon  for 
kilowatts.  Said  he: 

"When  the  filings  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Power  applications  were  first  received  in 
1948,  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  an  application  of  pressure  de- 
signed to  force  a  concession  somewhere 
else,  probably  on  the  distribution  of  the 
Colorado  River  power  and  water. 
Even  when  the  present  filings  were  made 
a  few  months  ago,  I  was  still  inclined 
to  doubt  if  there  were  serious  intentions 
to  push  the  matter  through.  However, 
after  conferring  with  people  who  keep 
very  closely  in  touch  with  this  situation, 
I  am  afraid  that  this  may  be  the  big 
push.  If  this  is  so,  then  I  can  only  say 
that  no  proposal  ever  made  relative  to 
any  National  Park  ever  carried  the  seeds 
of  such  vast  destruction  as  is  now  faced 
by  Kings  Canyon. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  take  a  brief 
look  at  the  history  of  Los  Angeles  and 
their  efforts  to  obtain  power  sites  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  Their 
present  filings  in  Kings  cover  a  lot  of 
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ground,  but  are  only  a  fraction  of  the 
first  plan  proposed  of  which  I  have 
record  .  .  .  There  were  two  in  Yosemite, 
one  on  the  San  Joaquin  headwaters; 
one  contains  the  essentials  of  the  pend- 
ing Kings  Canyon  scheme,  and  finally, 
one  on  the  Kaweah  in  Sequoia.  I  also 
find  mention  of  a  project  on  the  Kern. 

"Perhaps  the  construction  of  Hoover 
Dam  may  have  been  a  major  factor  in 
preventing  the  realization  of  this  am- 
bitious program.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  actively  the  others  were  pushed  as 
time  passed,  but  certainly  the  Kings 
Canyon  proposals  have  been  kept  alive 
through  the  years  .  .  . 

"I  have  said  that  granting  the  Los 
Angeles   applications   will   remove   the 
heart  of  the   Kings  Canyon  National 
Park.    When   everything   is   complete, 
we  shall  have  the  following  dams,  with 
the  respective  heights  indicated: 
Simpson  Meadow — 215  feet 
Paradise  Valley — 175  feet 
Sentinel  (near  Zumwalt  Meadow) 
—105  feet 

"In  addition  there  will  be  one  of  285 
feet  at  Tehipite  Valley,  and  another  of 
155  feet  at  Cedar  Grove.  There  is  an- 
other dam  at  the  junction  of  the  South 
and  Middle  Forks,  and  some  installa- 
tions on  down  the  stream.  Tying  all 
this  together  will  be  a  series  of  tunnels 
and  conduits.  Power  will  be  developed 
at  Simpson  Meadow,  Tehipite,  Para- 
dise, Copper  Creek,  Cedar  Grove  and 
the  junction  site.  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  if  there  is  justification  for  this 
much,  why  is  it  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  eventually  have  forced 
upon  us  the  enormous  undertaking  out- 
lined in  the  Randall  Report.  The  pend- 
ing measures  are  its  main  features. 


"Anyone  who  has  the  slightest  idea  of 
wilderness  values  will  quickly  realize, 
without  detailed  description,  the  enorm- 
ity of  the  destruction  which  will  be  in- 
volved. However,  in  addition  to  this  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  road  heads 
will  then  be  at  Simpson  Meadow,  Para- 
dise. This  would  be  a  disaster  even  if  the 
dam  construction  were  not  involved,  as 
the  entire  park  area  would  be  within  an 
easy  day's  trip  of  a  road  end. 

"On  the  strength  of  the  facts  we  now 
have,  it  appears  that  failure  to  get  the 
dams  at  Simpson  Meadow,  Paradise 
and  Sentinel,  all  within  the  park  area, 
will  also  kill  those  at  Cedar  Grove  and 
Tehipite.  Complete  integration  is 
needed  to  make  any  single  part  eco- 
nomically feasible  .  .  . 

"So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  placing  a  value  on  the 
wilderness,  though  it  has  been  seriously 
attempted.  We  are  able  to  fix  the 
enormous  dollar  returns  which  flow  to 
local  communities  from  tourist  traffic 
which  is  bound  for  our  developed  areas. 
But  to  say  what  Simpson  Meadow  is 
worth  in  relation  to  a  scale  which  can  be 
generally  understood  seems  impossible. 
It  is  almost  the  same  as  trying  to  assess 
the  dollar  value  of  one's  religion. 
However,  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of 
Light  and  Power  Commissioners  have 
no  trouble  at  all  on  this  score.  They  say 
it  is  worth  249,820  horse  power  of 
electric  energy.  On  the  basis  of  this 
price,  they  ask  the  privilege  of  destroy- 
ing a  superb  wilderness.  But  more  than 
this,  there  is  a  completely  ridiculous 
side  to  the  matter.  If  this  wilderness, 
of  which  we  each  own  and  cherish  a 
share,  is  to  be  bought  for  249,820  horse 
power,  it  will  be  paid  not  to  us,  but  to 
the  people  who  take  the  value  away  and 
destroy  it!" 


Land  Acquisition  for  National  Parks 


It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  in  July,  1947  the  National 
Park  Service  received  $200,000  for 
general  land  acquisition — the  first 


such  appropriation  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Since 
then  the  Service  has  received  in 
small  yearly  appropriations  enough 
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to  bring  the  total  to  $1,120,000. 
At  first  it  was  figured  that  at  the 
rate  of  appropriations  it  would  take 
a  minimum  of  100  years  to  rid  the 
National  Park  Service  of  its  No.  1 
problem — private  land  ownership. 
At  the  start  of  the  program  there 
were  609,000  acres  of  these  in- 
holdings.  By  1952  this  figure  had 
been  reduced  to  about  490,000 
acres  or  a  little  over  two  percent  of 
all  the  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  areas  comprising  the  National 
Park  System.  In  addition,  during 
the  same  period,  about  1,250,000 
acres  have  been  added  to  the  System 
(or  acquired  by  various  States  for 
ultimate  addition  to  the  System). 


Thus  the  inholdings  have  been  re- 
duced by  all  methods  available  to 
the  Service  about  twenty  percent. 
Our  magnificent  National  Park 
System  has  been  created  from 
Federally  owned  lands,  from  State- 
owned  or  acquired  lands  which 
have  been  given  to  the  Federal 
Government,  from  private  dona- 
tions of  lands  and  moneys — all 
without  cost  for  acquisition  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  now, 
these  Federal  appropriations  are 
making  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
troublesome  inholdings  in  national 
parks — which  are  in  effect  non- 
conforming  uses  established  before 
the  parks  were  created. 


Hearing  on  the  Gila  Wilderness  Area 


On  August  7  testimony  on  the 
proposal  of  Otto  C.  Lindh,  Regional 
Forest  Supervisor,  to  remove 
188,000  acres  from  the  Gila  Wilder- 
ness Area,  was  taken  before  Federal 
Judge  S.  E.  Paul  at  Silver  City. 
Mr.  Lindh  presented  his  proposals 
in  detail.  He  gave  a  history  of  the 
area,  recalling  that  the  Gila  Wilder- 
ness Area  was  set  aside  in  1924  and 
was  the  first  such  area  established 
in  the  United  States.  In  1932  the 
Gila  area  was  officially  designated 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
It  originally  contained  some  695,000 
acres,  but  was  later  reduced  to 
about  563,000  of  which  some  4,500 
acres  are  privately  owned.  In  ad- 
dition to  an  extended  corridor  in 
which  there  are  many  private  hold- 
ings and  buildings,  Mr.  Lindh  pro- 
posed to  exclude  the  easily  pene- 
trated grass  and  woodlands  of  the 


east  side  and  the  easily  accessible 
Iron  Creek  Mesa  as  land  more 
suitable  for  timber  production  than 
for  wilderness. 

Dr.  D.  W.  James,  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee  set  up  for 
the  study  concerning  the  proposed 
cut  of  the  Gila  Wilderness  Area, 
presented  a  carefully  prepared 
brief. 

Senator  Clinton  Anderson  led  off 
the  opposition  to  a  reduced  area 
by  a  very  effective  plea  for  the 
application  of  conservation  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Committee  included  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans, Kiwanis  and  Rotary  and 
Lions  clubs,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
D.A.R.,  Garden  Clubs  and  sports- 
men's groups.  The  Committee  rec- 
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ommended  no  substantial  cuts  in 
the  Area  as  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  a  present  damage.  The  Com- 
mittee was  unanimously  opposed 
to  logging  on  Iron  Creek.  The 
Committee  believes  that  traces  of 
the  rut-type  roads  can  be  eradicated 
and  that  future  administration  can 
prevent  such  encroachments.  The 
Committee  maintained  that  in  view 
of  the  rapid  encroachment  of  civili- 
zation it  is  necessary  to  set  aside 
areas  such  as  the  Gila  Wilderness 
Area.  In  support  of  these  views 
Dr.  H.  L.  Shantz,  Former  Chief 
Director  of  Wild  Life  Management 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  was 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  trees 
on  the  Iron  Creek  Mesa  are  150 
to  200  or  more  years  old,  that  the 
open  area  is  as  much  wilderness  as 
the  wooded  tracts,  that  neither 
ease  of  access  nor  difficulties  of 
administration  should  be  the  basis 
of  boundary  location,  that  the  fact 
that  there  is  timber  in  an  area 
should  not  be  justification  for  entry. 
Howard  Zahnizer,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  The  Wilderness  Society, 
was  quoted  in  the  report: 

There  actually  are  here  posed,  two 
rather  contradictory  proposals  in  their 
application  to  principles  in  wilderness  area 
preservation  and  administration.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  areas 
that  are  deemed  to  be  irretrievably  vio- 
lated as  wilderness  by  intrusions  which 
are  now  beyond  control  and  establish 
new  boundaries  that  are  natural  boun- 
daries which  can  be  strictly  administered. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  take 
some  75,000  acres  of  pristine  wilderness 
now  free  from  threatening  intrusions, 
eliminate  this  area  from  protection,  offer 
it  to  lumbering  enterprise,  and  abandon 
a  satisfactory  natural  boundary  now  in 
existence,  and  establish  a  new  boundary 
beyond  which  it  is  almost  certain  that 
future  lumbering  enterprise  will  insist  on 
going  once  it  has  gone  that  far. 


Jo  Penfold  appeared  for  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  Fred  Pack- 
ard for  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion and  the  Wilderness  Society 
and  Harlean  James  for  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 
The  Statement  for  the  APCA  fol- 
lows : 


The  American  Planning  and  Qvic 
Association  is  a  non-profit  citizens  organ- 
ization which  carries  on  a  broad  program 
of  education  for  planning  for  the  best  use 
of  our  land  and  water  resources  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Among  our  an- 
nounced aims  we  state: 

We  approve  a  long-range  forestry 
program  which  will  provide  a  sustained 
yield  of  forest  products,  conserve  natural 
cover,  rehabilitate  cut-over  lands,  guard 
against  soil  erosion,  prevent  forest  fires 
and  protect  established  wilderness  areas." 
This  aim  is  associated  with  our  support  of 
a  National  Park  System,  composed  of 
parks,  monuments  and  historic  sites  of 
national  importance. 

We  believe  that  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  scene  in  selected  areas  of  the 
United  States  is  an  evidence  of  our  na- 
tional culture. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  exact 
boundary  lines  of  any  approved  area, 
though  we  favor  natural  contours  in 
preference  to  section  lines. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gila  Wilderness  Area 
I  may  say  that  in  1937  I  spent  several 
days  exploring  the  heart  of  the  region  on 
horseback  and  was  then  convinced  that 
the  Gila  country  should  by  all  means  be 
preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
primitive  condition. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  many 
private  holdings  in  a  small  strip  of  the 
Area;  but,  as  it  seems  there  is  no  prospect 
that  these  can  be  redeemed,  discretion 
would  indicate  that  they  might  better 
be  eliminated  from  the  Wilderness  Area. 

But  when  it  comes  to  taking  from  the 
Area  virgin  timber  stands  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  features  for  which  the 
Area  was  set  aside,  we  question  the 
wisdom  of  such  action.  Indeed,  if  we  are 
to  chip  away  sections  of  our  wilderness 
areas  because  the  resources  could  be  put 
to  immediate  economic  use,  we  shall  soon 
find  ourselves  with  a  shrinking  and  de- 
preciated system  of  wilderness  resources. 

We  have  already  consumed  most  of 
the  virgin  timber  stands  which  came  to 
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us  as  a  heritage  from  the  past.  Since 
ultimately  we  shall  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  sustained-yield  programs,  we  might 
now  make  the  maximum  use  of  these 
resources  while  we  still  have  wilderness 
areas  to  preserve.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  has  made  great  progress  with 
such  a  program  and  its  annual  reports 
bear  evidence  of  its  future  intentions,  as 
well  as  the  great  work  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

We  submit,   therefore,   that  the  bulk 


of  the  Gila  Wilderness  Area,  already 
smaller  than  the  original  Area,  should  be 
preserved,  including  those  areas  which 
are  capable  of  reverting  to  wilderness 
conditions  under  careful  administration. 
The  Gila  Wilderness  Area  will  thus  re- 
main an  important  part  of  a  significent 
system  of  wilderness  areas  in  our  National 
Forests,  supplementing  the  fine  system 
of  National  Parks  and  Monuments  which 
our  people  have  been  wise  enough  to 
protect  and  preserve. 


1952  Yearbook  on  Park  and 
Recreation  Progress 


The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  has  issued  the  1952  Yearbook 
on  Park  and  Recreation  Progress. 
Four  of  the  papers  on  Planning 
and  Maintenance  of  State  Parks, 
delivered  at  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  October,  1951,  are  included. 
Most  of  the  State  Park  authorities 
have  outlined  progress  in  their 
systems  since  1949.  For  the  first 
time  since  1946  there  is  also  included 
a  tabulation  of  State  Parks  and 


related  areas  throughout  the  United 
States,  together  with  acreages  and 
accommodations  of  each.  The  data 
were  secured  by  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
A  total  of  94  State  Park  Agencies  is 
included  in  the  tabulation,  86  of 
which  submitted  reports  for  the 
Survey.  The  Yearbook  may  be 
secured  from  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  901  Union 
Trust  Building.  Price:  $2. 


Dr.  Joseph  D.  Lohman  of  Chicago,  111. 

New  Chairman  of  NCPC 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Lob  man,  of  Chicago,  III,  was  sworn  in  as  Chairman  of 
the  newly  reorganized  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  on  August 
26,  following  bis  appointment  to  this  post  by  President  Truman.  Dr.  Lohman 
is  connected  with  the  University  oj  Chicago  and  is  head  of  the  Illinois  Parole 
Board.  He  expects  to  be  in  Washington  weekly  to  participate  in  the  new  area 
planning  authorized  by  recent  legislation. 
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The  Proposed  Zoning  Ordinance  /or 
the  City  and  County  oj  San  Francisco, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  was  transmitted  on  June  5, 
1952  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
purposes  are  declared  to  be  to  promote 
and  protect  the  public  health,  safety, 
peace,  morals,  comfort,  convenience  and 
general  welfare  (A)  to  guide,  control 
and  regulate  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  accordance  with  the 
Master  Plan;  (B)  to  protect  the  char- 
acter and  stability  of  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas  within  the 
city,  and  to  promote  the  orderly  and 
beneficial  development  of  such  areas; 
(C)  to  provide  adequate  light,  air,  pri- 
vacy and  convenience  of  access  to 
property,  and  to  secure  safety  from 
fire  and  other  dangers;  (D)  to  prevent 
overcrowding  the  land  and  undue  con- 
gestion of  population.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  the  stress  on  congestion  of  popu- 
lation since  the  first  zoning  law  in  the 
U.  S.  grew  out  of  a  report  on  the  con- 
gestion of  population.  The  provisions  of 
the  ordinance,  if  approved  by  the  Su- 
pervisors, would  give  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  a  modern 
zoning  ordinance  which  in  the  course  of 
years  would  protect  the  fine  features 
of  the  Bay  City  and  ultimately  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  untoward  develop- 
ments which  have  grown  up  without 
benefit  of  planning. 


Potomac  Playlands,  A  Guide  to 
Wildlife  and  Recreation  in  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  is  being  prepared  for 
publication  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 
The  Commission's  advisory  Committee 
on  Wildlife  and  Recreation  designed 
this  report  to  make  available  to  resi- 
dents of  the  Potomac  Basin  informa- 
tion about  the  wildlife  and  recreation 
opportunities  in  the  area. 

The  report,  as  constituted  in  draft 
form,  has  10  chapters:  (1)  on  hunting 
and  fishing  written  by  George  P. 
Grove,  past  president  of  the  Arlington 


Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League;  (2)  on 
swift  water  boating  by  Harold  H.  Leich; 
(3)  on  tidewater  boating  by  Malcolm 
D.  Lamborne,  Jr.,  Boating  Editor, 
Washington  Star  and  Ben  Minor,  Boat- 
ting  Editor,  Washington  Post;  (4)  on 
swimming  by  Robert  D.  Cowan;  (5)  on 
hiking  by  Jean  Stephenson,  Editor 
Appalachian  Trailway  News;  (6)  on 
rock  climbing  by  Tom  Culverwell; 
(7)  on  cave  exploration  by  Tom  Culver- 
well;  (8)  on  nature  study  by  W.  Drew- 
chick,  Jr.,  Chief,  Naturalist  Division, 
National  Capital  Parks;  (9)  on  parks 
and  forests  by  James  H.  Husted,  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  (10)  on  motoring 
by  Virginia  Rightor,  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 


2,000  years  ago  the  Romans  built 
thruways  to  ease  their  traffic  woes,  ac- 
cording to  William  N.  Carey,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Society  oj 
Civil  Engineers.  The  Appian  Way  is  in 
better  condition  today  than  many  of 
this  country's  streets  and  highways,  due 
to  a  combination  of  sound  construction 
and  superb  maintenance,  reported  Mr. 
Carey  in  an  interview  with  the  New 
York  Times.  He  recently  drove  over 
parts  of  the  road  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  digging  inspection  holes  just  as 
he  had  done  officially  thirty  years  ago 
for  the  Italian  Government. 

"Traffic  problems  are  one  of  civiliza- 
tion's most  vexing  perplexities,"  Mr. 
Carey  declared.  "They  have  existed 
since  the  first  crude  carts  were  fashioned 
and  seemingly  traffic  woes  are  destined 
to  be  with  us  for  endless  additional 
years.  Highway  construction  always 
lags  behind  the  demands  of  traffic." 

Many  sections  of  the  original  Appian 
Way  are  still  in  use  today.  Mr.  Carey 
said  that  the  Romans  had  learned  before 
the  Christian  era  to  construct  pave- 
ments composed  of  several  layers  of 
stone,  the  upper  parts  mixed  with 
natural  cement  mortar,  with  the  surface 
made  fairly  smooth. 
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Excavations  reveal  the  old  streets 
just  as  they  appeared  when  Pompeii 
was  destroyed  in  79  A.D.,  buried  under 
forty  feet  of  ashes  from  Vesuvius.  The 
Pompeiians  apparently  had  traffic  jams 
of  such  magnitude  that  many  streets 
were  restricted  to  one-way  flow.  Mr. 
Carey  said  that  there  must  have  been 
traffic  control  in  Pompeii  with  the  one- 
way routes  restricted  to  chariots  bound 
for  market  or  the  forum  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  at  certain  hours  and  the  traffic 
pattern  reversed  when  the  need  for  re- 
turning to  outlying  areas  was  heaviest. 
At  intersections  flat  topped  stepping 
stones  were  provided,  "a  most  de- 
sirable feature  when  sandals  on  bare 
feet  were  the  style." 

Scores  of  papers  dealing  with  every 
aspect  of  today's  traffic  problems  will 
be  added  to  the  society's  archives  at  its 
centennial  celebration  from  Sept.  3 
through  Sept.  13  in  Chicago. 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Juliana  of  the 
Netherlands  at  the  reception  at  City 
Hall,  New  York  City,  April  7,  1952,  in 
an  address  declared: 

".  .  .  we  live  in  a  difficult  epoch. 
We  have  too  little  space  and  too  little 
time,  and  therefore  the  tension  on  our 
nerves  becomes  too  great.  How  can  we 
concentrate?  And  yet  we  feel  we  must 
do  so,  for  would  it  not  be  beneath  our 
human  dignity  to  make  decisions  with- 
out having  considered  them  well  enough, 
and  to  let  ourselves  be  reigned  by  custom 
and  instinct?  And  there  is  absolutely  no 
point  in  letting  the  world  be  run  by 
nervous  wrecks!  If  we  want  to  keep  up 
the  belief  that  we  are  the  sound  and 
sane  section  of  humanity,  we  should  at 
least  do  something  in  this  direction. 
This  problem  is  all  the  greater  when  the 
cities  are  larger,  but  it  exists  every- 
where. Don't  believe  we  don't  know  it  in 
Europe!  It  is  everywhere  in  our  tech- 
nical Western  civilization. 

"I  wish  there  were  a  world-wide 
program  for  all  the  regions  where 
gadgets  wield  great  power  over  human 
daily  life.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  gadgets  make  life  easier,  on  the 
other  hand  they  tend  to  reduce  men  and 
women  to  the  status  of  mere  numbers 


and  robots.  The  program  should  be  that 
everyone  should  try  to  find  a  spot  to  be 
alone,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  concentrate  and  to  think 
of  every  thing  an  adult  and  responsible 
person  should  think  about.  The  results 
might  be  astonishing!" 


The  Urban  Land  Institute  has 
published  a  study  by  Max  S.  Wehrly 
and  J.  Ross  McKeever  entitled  "Urban 
Land  Use  and  Property  Taxation." 
This  report,  the  eighteenth  in  its  series 
of  technical  bulletins,  interprets  the 
relationship  between  the  use  of  land  and 
the  income  from  that  use  in  the  form  of 
property  taxes.  It  was  developed  from 
analyses  of  information  supplied  by  91 
cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more. 

The  trend  toward  business  and  in- 
dustrial decentralization  and  the  sub- 
urban spread  outside  city  boundaries  are 
significant  in  today's  urban  planning, 
according  to  the  Institute.  The  bulletin 
states  that  the  city's  solvency  is  what 
determines  the  extent  and  quality  of 
the  public  services  provided.  To  afford 
these  required  services,  the  city  must 
have  income  from  property  taxes  to 
balance  expenditures  for  services. 

Research  on  this  bulletin  turned  up 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  cities  have  made 
detailed  surveys  of  their  economic  base. 
Only  seven  municipalities  —  Arlington 
County,  Virginia;  Boston,  Mass.;  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Evanston,  III.;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.; 
and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have  made  special 
studies  which  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween land  use  and  property  taxation. 
These  cities  know  what  revenues  are 
received  from  residence,  business  and 
industry,  and  how  much  it  costs  to 
furnish  public  services  for  these  uses  of 
land. 

Residence  is  the  major  type  of  land 
use,  and  yields  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  total  tax  income  to  the  city.  But 
when  this  income  is  charged  against  the 
costs  of  furnishing  city  services,  resi- 
dential development  costs  more  than  it 
yields  in  most  cases,  the  bulletin  reports. 
On  the  other  hand,  commercial  and 
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industrial  areas  provide  a  profit  to  the 
city,  for  such  areas  require  fewer  ser- 
vices for  their  tax  dollar.  Therefore,  the 
Institute  concludes,  residences  cost 
the  cities  an  outlay  for  services,  while 
commerce  and  industry  furnish  the 
profit  from  which  deficits  can  be  paid. 
The  bulletin  shows  that  cities  have 
made  great  strides  in  land  use  studies 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  im- 
portance of  the  central  business  district 
in  its  relationship  to  land  use  and  general 
property  taxation  is  described. 


In  Boulder,  Colo.  (19,999),  three 
local  government  units  are  in  their 
second  year  of  a  joint  and  cooperative 
planning  program.  The  city  contributes 
$2,400  a  year  to  the  joint  budget,  the 
county  $2,400,  and  the  school  board 
$1,200,  for  a  total  of  $6,000. 

The  need  for  planning  was  dramatized 
by  such  developments  as  the  Boulder- 
Denver  Turnpike  and  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  federal  facilities  in  the 
area  including  those  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  City  and  county 
zoning  needed  modernization,  traffic 
circulation  patterns  required  adjust- 
ment, new  schools  sought  proper  loca- 
tion, and  the  subjects  of  recreation, 
central  business  area  traffic  and  sub- 
division control  needed  study. 

Cooperation  in  the  financing  of  joint 
planning  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  making  each  agency  aware  of  its 
part  in  seeking  out  and  obtaining  com- 
munity objectives. 


In  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  has  proposed  a  long-range 
plan  for  a  cultural  center  with  the  exist- 
ing municipal  auditorium  and  museum 
of  arts  and  sciences  as  its  nucleus.  A 
report  recently  submitted  to  the  city 
council,  entitled  Cultural  Center,  sug- 
gested five  stages  of  development  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  land  and  erect- 
ing buildings.  Included  in  the  center 
would  be  a  new  public  library,  an 
aquarium,  an  art  and  music  conserva- 
tory, a  consul  office  building,  an  educa- 
tional office  building,  and  certain  other 


public  or  quasi-public  buildings.  A 
model  showing  the  type  and  location  of 
buildings,  streets  and  other  public 
facilities  in  the  cultural  center  was 
prepared  by  the  planning  commission 
and  used  at  a  public  hearing  held  by  the 
council. 


The  Electronics  Department  of  General 
Electric  Company  has  issued  a  new 
film—  "—And  a  Voice  Shall  be  Heard." 
The  sound  motion  picture  film  is  avail- 
able in  both  16  mm  and  35  mm  sizes 
for  either  private  or  theatre  or  audi- 
torium showings.  Sixteen  mm  versions 
of  the  film  are  available  through  18 
General  Electric  Libraries  located  in  all 
principal  cities,  hence,  loans  of  the  film 
in  this  size  and  without  charge  can  be 
arranged  with  speed  and  convenience. 
Thirty-five  mm  versions  for  theatrical 
or  auditorium  showings  are  available 
only  upon  direct  request  to  General 
Electric  Company,  Motion  Picture- 
Television  Department,  Building  23, 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  film  declare  that  it  is  dramatic 
and  of  great  educational  value. 


Last  December  Albert  S.  Bard  and 
Arthur  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.  filed  an  Amicus 
Curias  Brief  on  behalf  of  the  New 
Jersey  Roadside  Council  in  opposition 
to  the  Plaintiffs  Motion  for  Summary 
Judgment  in  the  civil  case  of  United 
Advertising  Corporation  vs.  Borough 
of  Raritan.  According  to  the  Brief; 
"The  plaintiff  claims  a  constitutional 
right  which  it  does  not  have,  and  which 
does  not  exist  in  law.  The  right  of  visi- 
bility from  the  Public  highway,  insofar 
as  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  law  an  easement 
over  the  highway.  Like  the  easements 
of  access,  light,  air,  etc.,  this  easement 
of  visibility  is  one  appurtenant  to  the 
abutting  lands  and  is  constitutionally 
limited  to  a  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
abutting  lands,  the  dominant  tenement. 
The  owner  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  turn  his  appurtenant  easement  into 
an  easement  in  gross,  sever  it  from  the 
abutting  land,  and  rent  it  out  for  a  pur- 
pose and  use  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  abutting  lands.  As  a  result, 
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business  signs  relating  to  business  on 
the  abutting  land  have  constitutional 
rights;  but  not  outdoor  advertising 
signs  unrelated  to  the  business  con- 
ducted on  the  premises.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont  so  holds."  Further: 
"The  maintenance  of  signs  to  be  read 
from  the  public  highway  is  not  so  much 
a  use  of  the  private  lands  abutting  upon 
the  highway  as  it  is  a  use  of  the  highway. 
Constitutionally,  therefore,  it  is  subject 
to  the  police  power  as  a  use  of  the  public 
highway.  Various  courts  have  so  held." 
And  finally:  Were  there  nothing  else 
in  the  situation,  the  danger  inherent  in 
outdoor  advertising  brings  the  business 
within  the  police  power,  to  control,  regu- 
late and  even  to  prohibit." 


The  Committee  of  wo  on  the  Federal 
City  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  on  June  11,  under  the 
leadership  of  C.  Melvin  Sharpe,  Chair- 
man, conducted  a  bus  tour  of  the  South- 
west Redevelopment  Area.  Executive 
Director  John  R.  Searles  and  his  staff 
of  the  D.  C.  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  and  Executive  Director  John 
Ihlder  of  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority,  pointed  out  and  explained 
existing  conditions. 


The  21  st  International  Congress  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  will  meet  at 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  September  21-27, 
1952.  The  opening  and  final  sessions 
were  held  in  the  Salon  Noble  of  the 
Corporative  Chamber.  All  other  meet- 
ings took  place  in  the  Technical  Uni- 
versity. There  were  general  sessions  on 
urban  land  policy,  housing  and  tropical 
climates,  long-term  reconstruction,  the 
relation  between  dwelling  type  and  plan 
and  the  layout  of  the  residential  quarter. 
Study  groups  were  arranged  on  use  of 
local  materials,  rent  in  relation  to 
family  income,  the  role  of  the  volun- 
tary housing  association,  objective 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  houses, 
amenity  and  industrial  areas,  national 
parks,  the  use  of  the  Greenbelt,  and 
town  planning  education. 

Merel  S.  Sager,  Chief  of  the  Planning 
Division  of  the  National  Capital  Parks, 


operated  by  the  National  Park  Service 
will  be  chairman  of  the  Study  Group  on 
National  Parks. 

Back  in  1926,  when  the  Federation 
met  in  Vienna,  the  Civic  Association 
conducted  a  group  of  eighteen  through 
England  and  Western  Europe  en  route 
to  the  Congress.  Arrangements  in 
England  were  made  for  our  group  by 
George  L.  Pepler.  Now  Sir  George  is 
President  of  the  Federation  and  Lewis 
Mumford  is  the  American  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


The  Citizens  Civic  Association,  Inc. 
and  the  Citizens'  Council  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  recently  made  a  report  of 
operations  for  1951-1952.  The  Asso- 
ciation and  Council  are  closely  inte- 
grated in  their  operation  through  inter- 
locking boards  of  directors  and  a  joint 
operational  staff.  The  Association  spon- 
sors the  Council  and  finances  its  activi- 
ties and  collaborates  with  it  in  fostering 
a  program  of  citizen  education  in 
community  affairs.  Membership  in  the 
Council  reaches  into  the  core  of  the 
community  through  25  neighborhood 
community  associations,  three  township 
associations,  three  county-wide  organ- 
izations and  17  overlapping  citizen 
organizations,  including  the  Association. 
John  D.  Shoaff  is  President  of  the 
Association  and  A.  Wallace  Howard  is 
President  of  the  Council.  Thomas  P. 
Riddle,  Jr.  serves  the  Association  as 
Executive  Secretary  and  the  Council 
as  Executive  Vice-President.  It  is  re- 
ported that  two  of  the  seven  projects 
approved  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted. 


The  Southern  California  Planning 
Congress  met  in  Potrero  House  of  the 
Inglewood  Country  Club  on  Thursday, 
August  14,  1952  for  a  dinner  conference. 
Werner  Ruchti,  President,  presided. 
Don  C.  McMillan  of  Pasadena  and 
Fred  Sharp  of  Pomono,  presented  "A 
City  Manager's  Viewpoint  on  Plan- 
ning." Joseph  A.  Mellen  of  Glendale 
spoke  on  "How  Does  Planning  Serve 
Management?"  Charles  B.  Bennett  of 
Los  Angeles  discussed  "Budgets  for 
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Planning  in  Small  and  Medium  Towns." 
Murray  O.  Nixon,  Chairman  of  the 
Inglewood  Planning  Commission  and 
F.  R.  Coop,  Administrative  Officer  of 
Inglewood,  were  in  charge  of  the  local 
arrangements.  Harlean  James,  who 
was  a  guest  at  the  meeting,  extended 
congratualtions  to  the  Congress  for  its 
excellent  program  and  fine  attendance. 


Miss  Pearl  Chase  of  the  Plans  and 
Planting  Committee  of  Santa  Barbara, 
arranged  a  luncheon  meeting  for  Har- 
lean James  on  Monday,  August  18, 
1952.  Walter  Arendt,  President  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  headed  a  group 
of  architects  who  attended  the  meeting, 
including  representatives  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Board  and  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Architectural 
Committee.  Citizen  leaders  in  various 
fields  were  well  represented.  Richard 
Whitehead,  Director  of  County  Plan- 
ning and  a  group  of  planners  were 
present,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  introduced 
Miss  James,  who  spoke  on  Planning 
and  Conservation. 


Department    of 
in     Washinton 


The  Seventh  National  Conference  on 
Citizenship,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and 
the  United  States 
Justice,  was  held 
September  17-18-19,  1952.  The  Con- 
ference Theme  was  the  Constitution 
and  the  Citizen.  There  was  a  citizen- 
ship day  celebration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

All  the  citizenship  conferences  have 
been  well  attended  and  the  sponsors 
have  reason  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
inauguration  of  conferences  on  a  subject 
so  important  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 


The  International  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Nature  held  its  third 
General  Assembly  at  Caracas,  Venezuela 
September  3-9,  1952.  The  principal 
theme  was  "Hydro-electric  Energy  and 
the  Protection  of  Nature."  The  view- 
point of  botanists,  foresters,  zoologists, 
hygienists,  geographers  and  land  plan- 
ners was  presented. 

Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Dorothy 
A.  Muncy. 


Meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Capital 


On  May  28,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  National  Capital  met  in  the 
Octagon  Building  in  Washington. 
There  were  present  Robert  Woods 
Bliss,  Chairman;  Horace  W.  Peaslee, 
Vice  Chairman;  Harlean  James 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Lorimer  Rich 
and  David  Norton  Yerkes  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects; 
Earle  S.  Draper  and  Frederick  P. 
Clark  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners;  Major  General  U.  S. 
Grant  3d  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association;  Leon  Zach 


and  Markley  Stevenson  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects;  Mrs.  Robert  Lovett  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  America; 
Wheeler  Williams  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society;  Mrs.  Virginia 
Wood  Riggs  of  the  National  Society 
of  Mural  Painters;  and  guests: 
Max  Wehrly  of  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  and  Frederick  A.  Gut- 
heim  of  the  American  Institute 
Architects. 

Malcolm  Burrows,  Assistant  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  D.  C.  Re- 
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development  Land  Agency  ex- 
plained the  Peets  and  the  Justement- 
Smitb  Plans  for  the  Southwest 
Redevelopment  Area.  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  Harry  Thompson 
of  the  National  Capital  Parks  pre- 
sented an  account  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  Parks 
and  the  need  for  money  to  eradicate 
the  Dutch  Elm  Disease.  Mr.  Wirth, 
as  Executive  Officer  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, discussed  the  proposed 
Highway  Plan  prepared  by  the 
District  Highway  Department  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  were  much  concerned 
over  the  damage  to  Roosevelt 


Memorial  Island  by  a  proposed 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  at  E 
Street.  They  also  voted  to  recom- 
mend to  the  member  organizations 
that  they  support  the  planning 
commissions  in  the  metropolitan 
area  in  their  opposition  to  the  loca- 
tion of  freeways  on  park  land.  Mr. 
John  Batson,  Superintendent  of 
Trees  and  Parking  in  the  District 
made  a  report  on  the  Ravages  of 
the  Dutch  Elm  Disease. 

Mr.  Bliss  resigned  as  Chairman 
and  Horace  Peaselee  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Committee  elected  Major 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  3d  Chairman 
and  Earle  S.  Draper,  Vice  Chair- 
man. Frederick  Gutheim  was 
elected  a  member  at  large  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 


Watch  Service  Report 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

Bills  passed  by  the  82nd  Congress  include  An  Act  providing  for  acquisition  of  lands 
at  Independence  National  Historical  Park,  Philadelphia  (Public  Law  497);  acquisition 
of  Mound  City  Group  National  Monument  (Public  Law  295)  and  Gila  Pueblo,  Arizona 
(Public  Law  259) ;  two  measures  authorizing  the  exchange  of  properties  relating  to  the 
Death  Valley  National  Monument,  California  (Public  Law  284);  and  the  Badlands 
National  Monument,  South  Dakota  (Public  Law  328);  a  previous  enactment  of  the 
Coronado  International  Memorial  was  revised  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Coronado  National  Memorial  (Public  Law  478),  and  various  measures  were  enacted  to 
effect  a  savings  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
National  Park  Service  involving  particularly  the  Petersburg  National  Military  Park 
through  the  conveyance  of  the  Centre  Hill  Mansion  to  the  Petersburg  Museum  Corpora- 
tion (Public  Law  441),  the  conveyance  of  a  road  right-of-way  in  Acadia  National  Park 
to  the  town  of  Dedham,  Maine  (Public  Law  544),  the  conveyance  of  unnecessary  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  lands  to  national  forest  administration  (Public  Law  336),  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  acquired  properties  of  the  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  project  (Public  Law  212);  the  appointment  of  two  National  Park  Commissioners 
for  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  Legislation  was  also  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  scenic  values  along  the  Grand  Canyon  Approach  Road  (Public  Law  77). 
Appropriations  for  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  1953  fiscal  year  are  as  follows: 

Management  and  Protection  $8,791,000 

Maintenance  and  Rehabilitation  of  Physical 

Facilities  8,004,000 

Construction  (Capital  Programs)  14,770,000 

General  Administrative  Expenses  1,342,000        $32,907,000 

The  1953  appropriations  provide  modest  increases  over  the  previous  fiscal  year 
for  management  and  protection  and  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  fa- 
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cilities.  Of  the  total  Construction  appropriation,  the  sum  of  $8,105,000  is  for  Parkways, 
$4,675,000  for  Roads  and  Trails,  $1,725,000  for  Buildings  and  Utilities,  and  $265,000 
for  Acquisition  of  Lands  and  Water  Rights.  Of  the  $8,105,000  shown  for  Parkways, 
$6,750,000  is  for  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway. 

S.  3013  (Watkins-Bennett)  introduced  April  16,  1952,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
and  participating  projects,  was  reported  in  the  June  P&CC.  Because  of  opposition  of 
the  conservation  organizations  to  the  dams  in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  no 
hearings  were  held  and  the  bill  died  with  the  82d  Congress. 


NATIONAL  FORESTS 

H.  R.  565 — Tackett  Bill — failed  to  pass.  Hearings  were  held  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  April  11  and  again  on  June  12.  The  bill  would  ear-mark  ten  percent 
of  National  Forest  receipts  for  a  program  of  wildlife  habitat  improvement  and  recrea- 
tional development  within  the  forests.  Most  of  the  conservation  organizations,  including 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  appeared  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
is  needed  to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  take  care  of  the  millions  of  recreation  seekers 
who  visit  the  National  Forests. 


FEDERAL  CITY 

H.  R.  7502,  7503  and  7504  (Smith,  Va.,  Sasscer,  Beall),  introduced  April  22,  1952, 
and  S.  3190  (Neely,  Butler,  Byrd,  Cast,  O'Connor,  Robertson)  introduced  May  16 
(legislative  day  May  12)  identical  bills  to  reorganize  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  H.  R.  7502  passed  the  House  June  23  and  the  Senate  July  3. 
Approved  by  the  President  July  19,  1952.  Public  Law  592,  82d  Congress,  Chapter  949, 
2d  Session. 

Executive  Order  of  the  President  to  authorize  the  District  Commissioners  to  re- 
organize the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  issued  on  May  2,  1952,  became 
effective  after  sixty  days  when  Congress  did  not  disapprove,  but  Congress  adjourned 
without  making  appropriations  for  the  reorganization. 

S.  1976  to  provide  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  passed  the  Senate  January 
22,  1952  but  was  not  reported  out  by  the  House  Committee  and  so  Congress  adjourned 
without  action. 

H.  R.  7085  and  various  other  bills  relating  to  the  Nevius  Tract  in  Arlington  County 
failed  to  pass  the  82d  Congress. 

HOUSING 

S.  3066,  the  Housing  Act  of  1952  was  signed  by  the  President  July  14,  1952.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  new  legislation  is  to  further  the  objectives  of  providing  urgently 
needed  defense  housing  and  defense  community  facilities  originally  sought  in  the  De- 
fense Housing  and  Community  Facilities  and  Services  Act  of  1951  (P.L.  139).  The 
new  Act  consists  largely  of  amendments  to  existing  laws.  It  authorized  an  increase 
of  $900,000,000  in  the  amount  of  commitments  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  which  can  be  outstanding  with  respect  to  defense  and  disaster  housing. 
The  total  purchasing  authority  of  FNMA  is  also  increased  by  $900,000,000.  The  Act 
also  provides  for  a  $400,000,000  increase  in  FHA  insurance  authorization  for  housing  in 
critical  defense  areas.  For  defense  community  facilities  and  services,  the  authorization 
is  increased  from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  For  defense  housing  the  Act  increases 
the  authorization  in  title  II  of  P.L.  139  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

The  major  funds  for  Federal  housing  for  which  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  is  responsible  were  provided  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act 
for  1953.  In  addition  to  the  35,000-unit  public  low-rent  housing  limitation  for  1953, 
Congress  also  provided  that  no  more  than  35,000  units  shall  be  authorized  for  commence- 
ment of  construction  each  succeeding  year  unless  a  greater  number  is  authorized  by 
Congress. 
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Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Redevelopment 


M.  S.  Keith,  Director  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency's 
Slum  Clearance  and  Redevelop- 
ment has  recently  rounded  up 
affirmative  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  operations  of  the  Title 
I  program.  The  question  was  asked 
18  months  ago:  "Could  local  re- 
development programs  be  developed 
on  a  basis  which  would  attract  and 
make  feasible  the  Broad  private 
enterprise  participation  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram? Could  the  fiscal  structure  of 
American  cities,  already  strained 
by  the  impact  of  rising  demands 
for  municipal  services  upon  a  re- 
stricted revenue  base,  absorb  the 
local  share  of  the  cost  of  redevelop- 
ment projects  as  required  by  the 
Federal  law?  Could  the  families 
living  in  the  slums  and  blighted 
areas  be  relocated?  Would  it  be 
possible  under  a  defense  economy 
to  carry  forward  projects  involving 
basic  changes  to  the  established 
pattern  of  central  city  areas?" 

Director  Keith  cites  several  repre- 
sentative local  programs  now  in  the 
stage  of  actual  execution. 

In  one  Chicago  South-side  slum 
area  of  101  acres  originally  housing 
3,600  families,  construction  has 
started  on  a  redevelopment  program 


financed  by  private  insurance  capi- 
tal which  will  ultimately  produce 
2,000  units  of  moderate  rental  hous- 
ing with  supporting  commercial 
and  community  facilities. 

In  New  York  City,  four  heavily 
blighted  and  slum  areas  will  shortly 
be  acquired  for  resale  to  private 
redevelopers  who  will  construct 
6,500  new  dwelling  units  and  sup- 
porting commercial  facilities,  in- 
volving a  capital  investment  of 
some  $87,000,000  utilizing  FHA 
mortgage  insurance. 

In  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  De- 
troit, Baltimore  and  Little  Rock, 
similar  programs  are  under  way. 
In  other  cities,  like  St.  Paul,  Jersey 
City,  Nashville,  Worcester,  At- 
lanta, Montgomery  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, redevelopment  programs  are 
close  to  the  stage  of  execution. 

Director  Keith  declared:  "To- 
day, there  are  165  communities  at 
work  in  redevelopment  programs 
including  almost  all  of  the  principal 
metropolitan  areas  as  well  as  many 
smaller  localities.  In  54  of  these 
communities  some  81  project  areas 
have  been  selected  which  are  at  or 
near  the  stage  of  execution.  In  the 
other  111  communities,  project 
areas  are  currently  being  selected." 


Helpful  Publications  Issued  by  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency 


The  Suggested  Land  Subdivision 
Regulations  issued  in  February, 
1952,  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  was  prepared  to 


assist  those  charged  with  com- 
munity planning  and  building.  The 
publication  was  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Housing  Research  and 
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Community  Planning  Branch  of 
the  Division  of  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Redevelopment,  Office  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Land 
Planning  Section  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Acknowl- 
edgment for  assistance  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  text  is  made  to  Andre 
M.  Faure  and  Byron  R.  Hanke  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion; Carl  Feiss,  Richard  Ives  and 
Harold  Merrill  of  the  Division  of 
Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Re- 
development; and  to  Helen  Mon- 
chow  and  John  R.  Searles,  Jr., 
formerly  of  that  division. 

First  among  the  local  government 
interests  in  subdivision  regulations 
is  listed  the  Planning  Commission 
which  has  the  responsibility  to 
scrutinize  all  proposed  develop- 
ment as  it  may  relate  to  a  general 
plan  for  the  community.  It  is  main- 
tained that  a  Planning  Commis- 
sion's role  as  coordinator  of  local  de- 
velopmental activities  means  that 
in  order  to  achieve  a  consistency  of 
interest,  it  has  the  responsibility 
not  only  for  insuring  that  reviews 
for  certificates  as  to  conformity 
with  zoning,  building  and  other 
regulations  are  made  but  also  for 
approving  the  design  of  the  plan — 
i.e.,  the  layout  of  roads  and  public 
open  spaces  and  lots.  The  consulta- 
tion of  municipal  or  county  engi- 
neers is  urged  on  availability  of 
water  supply  or  feasibility  of  sewer 
and  drainage  systems  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  platting  and  sale 
of  the  land.  A  fire  department 
should  be  able  to  surface  the  area 
quickly  and  the  layout  of  the  sub- 
division should  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  police  protection. 
Information  from  the  developer  or 


office  administering  subdivision 
regulations  should  be  available  to 
the  school  board  for  programming 
immediate  construction  of  the  first 
necessary  school  facilities,  antici- 
pating within  a  certain  number  of 
years  the  requirements  for  ad- 
ditional school  space. 

There  should  be  provision  of 
adequate  recreation  facilities,  in- 
cluding playgrounds  and  small 
parks,  recognizing  that  multi-family 
dwellings,  row  houses,  duplexes  and 
other  types  of  dwelling  establishing 
concentrations  of  population  may 
aggravate  the  recreation  problem. 
Where  possible  the  garden  type  of 
multi-family  development  is  recom- 
mended. It  is  suggested  that  the 
subdivider  should  work  closely  with 
the  Planning  Commission  and  tran- 
sit officials  to  anticipate  possible 
bus  and  streetcar  facility  require- 
ments. 

It  is  pointed  out  suburban  bank- 
ruptcies have  been  due  in  many  cases 
to  excess  land  subdivision  (See 
Premature  Subdivision  and  its  Con- 
sequences by  Philip  Cornick)  or  to 
subdivision  which  has  not  been 
geared  to  the  ability  of  the  locality 
to  finance  its  public  improvements. 
And  finally  accurate  recording  is 
essential. 

It  is  recalled  that  43  States  now 
have  enabling  legislation  authorizing 
municipalities,  and  in  many  cases 
counties,  to  regulate  the  subdivision 
of  land.  The  Federal  Government 
through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, issued  A  Standard  City 
Planning  Enabling  Act  in  1928  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  most  of  the 
State  enabling  legislation.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  in  1936 
issued  Model  Subdivision  Regula- 
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tions  developed  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  City  Planning  and 
Zoning  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  As  authorized  in 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  1934, 
sound  housing  and  planning  stand- 
ards are  taken  into  consideration  for 
the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion's mortgage  insurance.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  in  which  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  is  directed 
to  encourage  and  assist  "the  de- 
velopment of  well-planned,  inte- 
grated, residential  neighborhoods 
and  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  communities." 

A  graph  entitled  Seven  Steps 
From  Raw  Land  to  Good  Com- 
munity Development  is  intended  to 
render  first  aid  to  subdividers. 
In  the  Pre- Application  period,  the 
duties  of  the  Subdivider  and  of  the 
Planning  Commission  are  outlined, 
likewise  the  procedure  for  the  Pre- 
liminary Plat,  and  the  Final  Plat. 


This  manual  of  subdivision  stand- 
ards and  methods  of  procedure  for 
local  use  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  subdividers  and  planning 
agencies  alike.  The  Manual  may 
be  secured  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  at 
45c  each. 

A  Guide  to  Federal  Aids  for 
Housing  and  Community  Facilities 
Jor  Critical  Defense  Housing  Areas, 
was  issued  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  in  March, 
1952.  The  22-page  bulletin  con- 
tains much  information  and  de- 
scribes the  places  to  go  for  further 
information. 

The  Comparative  Digest  of  the 
Principal  Provisions  of  State  Plan- 
ning Laws  Relative  to  Housing, 
issued  January  1,  1951,  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  refer- 
ence Report. 


Municipal  Yearbook 


The  1952  Municipal  Yearbook 
reports  that  more  than  300  cities 
annexed  fringe  areas  in  1951.  A 
survey  recently  completed  by  the 
International  City  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation showed  a  continuing  high 
rate  of  annexation  for  the  past 
year,  although  this  is  about  20 
percent  lower  than  the  1950  record, 
when  382  cities  with  a  population 
over  5,000  extended  their  corporate 
limits  by  annexation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  of  the  large  annexations  did 
not  depend  upon  separate  approval 


by  the  fringe  dwellers.  Residents 
in  9  out  of  10  annexed  areas  were 
the  exclusive  or  joint  originators  of 
the  annexation  movement. 

A  total  of  155  square  miles  were 
annexed  by  the  309  cities,  an  aver- 
age of  three-fifths  of  a  square  mile 
each.  This  total  does  not  include 
82  square  miles  annexed  by  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  which  more  than  trebled  the 
size  of  the  city  and  increased  its 
population  by  100,000.  Dallas, 
Austin  and  Henderson,  Texas  re- 
ported large  annexations  which 
added  20.8,  13.1  and  6.25  square 
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miles  to  their  areas,  respectively. 
California  and  Texas  cities  repre- 
sented almost  half  the  annexing 
communities.  Most  of  the  annexa- 
tions were  in  cities  with  over 
10,000  population— 223  out  of  309. 

Most  of  the  annexations  in- 
volved small  land  areas;  only  57 
cities  reported  annexing  one-half  a 
square  mile  or  more.  Usually  more 
than  a  single  annexation  was  re- 
quired to  bring  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  territory  into  the  city, 
and  approximately  three-fifths  of 
the  reporting  cities  made  two  or 
more  annexations.  San  Leandro, 
Calif.,  for  example,  added  31  sepa- 
rate areas  but  gained  only  1% 
square  miles. 

Of  the  cities  over  10,000  reporting 
to  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  889 
carried  on  some  program  in  plan- 
ning, zoning  and  land  subdivision 
control.  Eighteen  of  these  cities 
were  over  500,000;  23  were  cities 
250,000  to  500,000;  56  were  cities 
100,000  to  250,000;  109  were  cities 
50,000  to  100,000;  23  cities  of  25,000 


to  50,000  and  470  cities  of  10,000 
to  25,000.  Some  721  had  official 
planning  agencies;  35  unofficial  agen- 
cies and  92  no  planning  agency. 
There  were  158  cities  which  reported 
the  employment  of  a  full-time 
planning  director;  73  of  these  were 
over  100,000  and  85  below  100,000. 
Also  there  are  261  cities  in  which 
some  city  official  serves  as  planning 
director.  Some  756  cities  report 
some  sort  of  zoning. 

Thirty  metropolitan  areas  of 
40,000  and  over  were  making  studies 
of  industrial  dispersion  during  the 
latter  half  of  1951.  Twelve  have 
completed  maps  and  other  surveys. 

There  were  twenty  city-county 
agencies  reporting. 

The  section  on  planning  was 
written  by  Howard  Menhinnick. 

The  Year  Book,  which  contains 
604  pages,  is  edited  by  Clarence  E. 
Ridley  and  Orin  F.  Molting.  It 
was  to  be  secured  from  the  Inter- 
national City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, 1313  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago, 
III.  for  $7.50. 


Recent  Publications 


INDUSTRIAL  DISPERSION  GUIDEBOOK  FOR 
COMMUNITIES,  A  Technique  for  More 
Secure  Location  of  New  Defense- 
Supporting  Plants,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Charles  Sawyer,  Secre- 
tary; Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce, 
H.  B.  McCoy,  Director;  Area  Develop- 
ment Division,  Victor  Roterus,  Chief. 
22  pp.  20c  at  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  CONSERVATION  YEARBOOK  1952, 
Edited  by  Earle  Kauffman.  Designed 
as  a  standard  referenced  guide  and 
directory.  288  pp.  $5  from  26  Enter- 
prise Building,  1740  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BRITISH  PLANNING  AND  NATIONALIZA- 
TION, by  Ben  W.  Lewis,  with  Fore- 


word by  Evans  Clark.  [1952.  313  pp. 
Price  $3  from  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

WATER  AND  MAN,  A  Study  in  Ecology, 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Jonathan  For- 
man,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.A.  and  OIlie 
Fink,  A.B.,  M.A.  28  chapters,  by 
eminent  authorities.  Price  $4.50  from 
Friends  of  the  Land  Book  Store,  1368 
North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

HOUSING  MARKET  IN  A  DECLINING  AREA, 
Long-Term  Changes  in  Inventory  and 
Utilization  of  Housing  on  New  York's 
Lower  East  Side.  By  Leo  Grebler, 
Research  Professor  in  Urban  Land  Use 
and  Housing,  Columbia  University. 
266  pp.  $4.50  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  1952. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING  AND  ZONING 
LAWS — AN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  AP- 
PRAISAL. By  David  W.  Craig,  Re- 
search Fellow  of  the  School  of  Law, 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  A  Study 
conducted  by  the  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  Alle- 


gheny Conference  on  Community  De- 
velopment, 1951.  324  pp. 
URBAN  LAND  USE  AND  PROPERTY  TAXA- 
TION. Technical  Bulletin  No.  18  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute,  1737  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  May,  1952. 
27  pp.  $2.50. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

ELIZABETH  BOYD  LAWTON  {1875-1952} 


Elizabeth  Boyd  Lawton,  wife  of 
Walter  L.  Lawton,  of  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  died  on  July  6,  1952.  Mrs. 
Lawton  and  her  husband,  who  was 
an  expert  photographer,  made 
twenty-two  state  surveys  and  four 
regional  surveys  of  roadside  con- 
ditions, under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Nature  Association.  Mrs. 
Lawton  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
illustrated  lectures  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  wherever  scenic 
roadsides  have  been  preserved  her 
influence  could  usually  be  traced. 

Mrs.  Lawton's  work  began  when, 
as  President  of  the  Woman's  Civic 
Club  of  Glens  Falls  from  1920-1923, 
she  led  a  campaign  to  clear  bill- 
boards from  the  northern  approach 
to  the  city.  She  had  studied  the 
problem  for  two  years  previously 
and  had  become  convinced  that 
organized  women  could  abate  the 
billboard  nuisance  if  they  protested 
directly  to  the  advertisers.  For 

CAPTAIN  MYRON  H, 

Captain  Myron  H.  Avery,  USNR 
(ret.),  died  July  26,  1952  while  on 
a  vacation  tour  in  Nova  Scotia 
from  his  summer  home  in  Lubec, 
Maine. 

Captain  Avery  was  born  in  Lubec 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
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five  years  she  was  Chairman  of  the 
Billboard  Restriction  Committee 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  and  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  she  was  President  of 
the  National  Roadside  Council  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lawton,  who  was  born  in 
February,  1873,  graduated  from 
Vassar  in  1895,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
She  was  married  in  1898,  and  be- 
sides her  husband,  Walter  L.  Law- 
ton,  leaves  two  sons,  Richard  Boyd 
Lawton  of  Placerville,  California, 
and  David  Boyd  Lawton  of  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts;  three  grand- 
children and  a  sister,  Miss  Frances 
T.  E.  Boyd  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lawton  has  left  a  lasting 
monument  in  the  many  protected 
roadsides  throughout  the  country, 
but  it  is  a  legacy  that  must  be 
treasured  and  preserved  by  those 
who  come  after  her. 


AVERY  /1900-1952/ 

College,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Upsilon  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  received  his  law  degree  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1923  and 
thereafter  specialized  in  the  prac- 
tice of  admiralty  law  in  Washington 
and  New  York  City.  In  later  years 
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he  was  admiralty  counsel  for  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington. 

He  served  in  both  World  Wars, 
winning  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and 
retired  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
as  a  captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
His  many  friends  perhaps  knew 
him  best  for  his  leadership  in  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
which  maintains  a  trail  for  hikers 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  along  the 
Appalachian  Cham.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  1931-52  and 


Honorary  Chairman  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
hiker  with  a  fine  appreciation  of 
mountain  scenery. 

Captain  Avery  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Katherine 
Leckie  Avery,  of  Wyoming  and 
Washington,  and  two  sons,  Robert 
H.  Avery,  now  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  and  stationed  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Haliburton  L. 
Avery,  a  student  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. 


A  Biography  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr. 


The  Washington  Star  of  August 
31  carried  an  announcement  that  a 
biography  of  the  elder  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  is  in  preparation  by 
Mrs.  W.  Crosby  Roper  of  George- 
town, D.  C.  The  article,  in  sub- 
stance, is  as  follows: 

If  the  Congressmen  who  sit  out 
on  the  porches  of  the  Capitol  in  fine 
weather  are  edified  by  the  noble 
slope  and  fine  sylvan  scenery  that 
lies  before  them,  h  is  precisely  what 
the  architect  of  the  grounds,  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Olmsted,  park  planner  and 
landscape  architect  from  Connecti- 
cut, had  very  definite  views  as  to 
what  grass  and  trees  can  do  for 
people.  He  thought  their  proper 
arrangement  should  increase  health, 
happiness  and  moral  well-being. 

A  high-minded  Yankee  of  the 
versatile  and  tireless  type  that  the 
19th  century  produced,  Mr.  Olm- 
sted cut  a  considerable  figure  in 
his  day  not  just  as  a  park  planner, 
but  as  an  author  and  welfare 
worker. 

His  remarkably  acute  studies  of 
the  pre-Civil  War  South,  "A  Jour- 
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ney  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States," 
"A  Journey  Through  Texas"  and 
"A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country," 
were  devoured  by  his  contemporar- 
ies and  are  still  standard  source 
books  for  all  students  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Olmsted  is  about  to  be 
rescued  from  his  current  obscurity 
by  a  Georgetown  matron,  Laura 
Wood  Roper  (Mrs.  W.  Crosby 
Roper),  who  is  engaged  in  research 
on  the  first  biography  of  the  man. 
The  voluminous  Olmsted  papers, 
housed  in  the  Library,  have  been 
put  at  her  disposal  by  Olmsted's 
son,  now  a  gentleman  in  his  80's. 

Mrs.  Roper  came  to  her  curiosity 
about  Olmsted  through  work  on  a 
biography  for  teen-agers  of  Walter 
Reed,  who  like  most  personalities 
of  Olmsted's  time  knew  and  ad- 
mired the  man.  Olmsted  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission (forerunner  of  the  Red 
Cross)  during  the  Civil  War. 

Olmsted  was  commissioned  to 
lay  out  the  Capitol  Grounds  in 
1874  after  his  design  (made  with 
Calvert  Vaux)  had  been  accepted 
for  Central  Park. 


APCA  Meeting  in  Portland,  Oregon 


On  Thursday,  August  28,  Ore- 
gon members  and  friends  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation met  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
arranged  by  Thornton  Munger, 
Chairman  of  the  Oregon  Chapter, 
to  greet  Harlean  James.  Mr.  Mun- 
ger presided  and  Glenn  Stanton, 
President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  introduced  Miss 
James.  The  city  and  county  plan- 
ning commissions,  the  Portland 
Housing  Authority,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  National  Park  Service, 
the  State  Parks,  the  Portland  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce,  the  Roadside 
Council  and  the  garden  clubs  were 
all  represented.  Miss  James'  talk 
was  related  to  pending  projects — 
the  preservation  of  the  Sullivan's 
Gulch  Freeway  from  outdoor  ad- 
vertising, the  survey  and  scenic 
preservation  of  the  Columbia  Gorge, 
the  extension  of  authority  to  the 
Multnomah  County  Council  to  put 
zoning  regulations  into  effect,  and 
the  Vaughn  Street  redevelopment 
project  which  will  consolidate  a 
growing  industrial  district. 


Columbia  University  Graduate  Students  Visit 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Professor  Marshall  Miller  of  Co- 
lumbia University  arranged  a  sum- 
mer tour  for  graduate  students  in 
planning,  most  of  whom  were  al- 
ready holding  responsible  posts. 
On  June  24  the  group  called  at  the 
offices  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  was 
received  by  General  Grant,  Presi- 
dent, and  Harlean  James,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  of  the  Association. 
The  group  was  entertained  at  a 
buffet  supper  at  the  home  of  Miss 
James.  General  Grant,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miles  Colean  and  daughter, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Peaslee  and 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Feiss,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tracy  Augur,  Mr.  John 
Nolen,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Blair  Lee,  were 
present  and  a  discussion  on  Trends 
in  Planning  elicited  interesting 
points  of  view.  On  the  following 
evening  the  group  attended  the 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners.  The  visit  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Planning  and  Housing 
Division  of  The  University  as  part 
of  a  professional  study  tour  of 
cities  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
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Old  Dominion  and  Avalon  Foundations  Aid 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreation 

Area 


The  donors  of  $618,000  of  private 
funds,  to  meet  an  equal  amount  of 
State  funds  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  Recreation  Area 
in  North  Carolina,  as  an  addition 
to  the  National  Park  System,  were 
identified  August  21,  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman, 
as  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation, 
a  Virginia  charitable  and  educa- 
tional foundation  created  by  Mr. 
Paul  Mellon,  son  of  the  late  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  and  the  Avalon  Founda- 
tion, a  Delaware  charitable  trust 
established  by  Mrs.  Ailsa  Mellon 
Bruce,  Andrew  Mellon's  daughter. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Secretary  Chapman 
announced  that  $1,236,000  was 
available,  half  from  private  sources, 
for  purchasing  the  lands  within  the 
seashore  project,  but  at  that  time 
the  names  of  the  donors  were  not 
disclosed. 

Secretary  Chapman  stated  that 
the  donated  funds  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States;  and  that 
under  an  agreement  dated  July  15, 
1952,  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  approved  by  the  Council 
of  State,  a  land  acquisition  office 
has  been  established  by  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Manteo,  North 
Carolina.  Acquisition  of  the  lands, 
he  said,  already  is  under  way. 

Scenically  the  Cape  Hatteras 
area  is  one  of  compelling  interest, 
with  its  exciting  expanse  of  ocean 
beach  broken  by  narrow  inlets. 


Great  sand  dunes,  other  dunes 
covered  with  grass,  salt  and  fresh 
water  marshes,  and  native  pine  and 
oak  forests  lend  variety  to  the 
scene,  as  do  the  picturesque  fishing 
villages,  the  Coast  Guard  Stations, 
and  the  lighthouses.  Wrecked  ships 
visible  here  and  there  attest  to  the 
validity  of  the  name  by  which  it 
has  long  been  known — "The  Grave- 
yard of  the  Atlantic."  Nearby  are 
two  Service  areas  of  historic  interest 
— Kill  Devil  Hill  National  Memorial 
where  the  Wright  Brothers  made 
their  first  successful  flight  in  a 
heavier-than-air  machine,  and  Fort 
Raleigh  National  Historic  Site, 
where  was  attempted  the  first 
English  settlement  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States.  Here  was 
born  Virginia  Dare,  first  child  of 
English  parents  to  be  born  in  the 
New  World. 

When  completed,  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area  will  contain  approximately 
30,000  acres  of  unspoiled  beach — a 
stretch  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
unmarred  by  the  intrusion  of  un- 
sightly developments.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Federal 
Government  already  own  11,600 
acres  in  the  area.  The  funds  now 
available  will  be  used  to  acquire 
the  remaining  18,400  acres. 

The  Old  Dominion  and  Avalon 
Foundations  have  a  wide  range  of 
interests,  having  already  spent  sub- 
stantial funds  in  the  furtherance  of 
educational,  public  health,  religious, 
war  relief,  and  conservation  pro- 
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jects.  Their  work  in  these  fields  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  their  interest  in 
the  conservation  angle  of  the  Cape 
Hatteras  Area  that  led  these  foun- 
dations to  make  these  generous 
donations. 

Among  the  staunch  supporters  of 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore Project  over  the  years  has 
been  Comptroller  General  Lindsay 
Warren,  who,  as  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  North  Carolina, 
introduced  the  bill  that  resulted  in 
the  passage  in  1937  of  legislation 


authorizing  establishment  of  the 
area  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System;  and  who  has  taken 
an  active  effective  part  in  the  recent 
negotiations  which  led  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Council  of  State  to 
make  available  the  $618,000  of 
State  funds  which  now  have  been 
met  dollar-for-dollar  by  the  two 
foundations  mentioned.  His  suc- 
cessor in  Congress,  Herbert  C. 
Bonner,  has  been  equally  enthu- 
siastic in  pushing  this  project  to 
completion. 


Story  of  White  House  Renovation  Available 


One  of  our  most  valued  national 
buildings,  historically  and  senti- 
mentally, is  the  White  House. 
Several  years  ago,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  building  was 
structurally  in  grave  danger,  wide 
spread  concern  was  felt,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
save  the  structure,  or  whether  it 
would  have  to  be  torn  down  and 
rebuilt. 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  carefully 
planned  operations  in  construction 
history,  the  entire  inner  structure  of 
the  building  was  removed,  leaving 
the  walls  and  roof  construction  as  a 
shell  enclosing  a  great  empty  space. 
In  this  space  a  new  structural  steel 


framework  and  fireproof  floors 
were  installed,  so  arranged  that  the 
historic  rooms  of  the  house  could  be 
replaced. 

The  story  of  this  operation,  with 
many  illustrations,  ten  in  full  color, 
is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Renovation  of  the 
Executive  Mansion,  a  volume  of 
128  pages  with  hard  binding,  stamped 
in  gold*  Under  direction  of  the 
Commission,  the  report  was  com- 
piled by  Edwin  Bateman  Morris. 

This  important  report  will  be 
off  the  press  shortly.  Its  price  will 
be  $2.50.  Order  now  your  copy 
or  copies  from  the  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments, Gov't  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 
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The  Story  of  City  Planning  in  the  U.  S. 

By  U.  S.  GRANT,  3rd,  Major  General,  U.  S.  A.  Ret.,  President  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 

A  Paper  Delivered  at  the  City  Planning  Division  of  the  Centennial  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  held  in  Chicago,  September  3-13,  1952 


INTRODUCTION 

The  first  city  founded  in  our 
country,  and  still  existing,  was  St. 
Augustine,  1565.  Its  plan  was 
governed  by  King  Philip  IFs  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  rules  for 
laying  out  the  new  Spanish  colonial 
settlements.  These  rules  are  quite 
interesting,  as  they  provide  for  a 
central  village  square,  the  separa- 
tion of  certain  commercial  activities 
from  the  strictly  residential  uses, 
and  for  the  agriculture  necessary 
to  make  the  colony  self  supporting. 
The  fact  is  interesting,  that  the 
Spanish  did  have  such  a  well 
thought-out  directive,  in  contrast 
to  the  entire  absence  of  such  ad- 
vance guidance  for  the  colonists  of 
England,  and  other  countries. 

As  to  the  cities  founded  by  others 
than  Spanish  colonists,  we  can 
best  consider  the  story  of  city  plan- 
ning as  falling  roughly  into  five 
periods:  The  Pioneer  Period  ex- 
tending through  the  XVI  Ith  Cen- 
tury, the  Colonial  through  the 
XVI I  Ith  Century,  the  Federal 
through  the  Civil  War,  the  period 
of  Haphazard  City  Growth  from 
the  Civil  War  to  1900,  and  fifth, 
the  Quest  for  City  Planning  Con- 
trol in  the  XXth  Century  to  date. 
Of  course,  such  a  classification  can- 
not be  at  all  precise,  but,  even 
though  vague  and  ill  defined,  it 
will  be  helpful  in  our  historic 
summary. 


I.  THE  PIONEER  PERIOD 

The  first  settlers  were  necessarily 
immediately  concerned  with  shelter 
and  food.  Land  was  relatively 
abundant,  the  problems  of  land 
use,  so  important  today,  were  not 
felt  at  all.  Such  surveys  as  were 
made,  were  essentially  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  ownership  of 
property  and  to  permit  of  its  sale 
and  so  to  give  some  measure  of 
security  in  its  occupation.  There 
was  little  or  no  planning,  such  as 
we  think  of  today.  Land  was  oc- 
cupied generally  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual  settler's  estimate  of 
its  suitability  for  farming  or  for  his 
craft,  if  in  a  settlement,  what  has 
been  called  by  Professor  Waugh 
"the  help-yourself  method".  Ac- 
cessibility to  the  settlement  was 
usually  afforded  by  a  protected 
bay  of  the  ocean  or  a  navigable 
stream.  Inland  travel  generally 
followed  the  Indian  trails,  only 
slightly  improved  and  later  in 
some  cases  widened  for  wheel  trans- 
portation, while  internal  streets 
and  other  roads  between  settle- 
ments followed  what  the  same 
authority  has  named  "the  go-where- 
you-please  method". 

But  even  so,  certain  character- 
istics developed  naturally  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country:  In 
New  England  the  common,  as  a 
rudimentary  civic  center,  with  its 
meeting  house,  town  hall,  principal 
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town  residences  and  a  few  shops. 
Oliver  H.  Howe,  in  an  article  on 
Early  Town  Planning  in  New 
England,  has  remarked  on  the 
tendency  in  the  interior  settlements 
of  New  England  to  place  the  church 
upon  a  hill  with  the  homes  of 
settlers  grouped  about  it  ...  "It 
was  .  .  .  thus  an  ark  of  safety  in 
more  than  one  sense,  being  a  fort 
as  well  as  a  church".  (James  p.  28.} 
In  the  South  there  was  somewhat 
similar  centering  of  public  buildings 
and  essential  business  around  a 
square,  but  with  a  closer  relation 
to  the  water  front  development, 
upon  which  the  planters  soon  be- 
came dependent  for  the  shipment 
of  their  tobacco  and  other  produce, 
the  whole  enclosed  by  a  fortified 
enceinte  for  protection.  In  both 
cases,  street  trees  gave  protection 
against  the  elements  and  added 
charm  and  serenity. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
extra  labor  of  overcoming  topo- 
graphical difficulties,  the  settle- 
ments were  usually  started  on  fairly 
level  ground.  In  some  cases,  plans 
were  made  in  advance  for  the 
settlements  that  were  intended  to 
grow  to  urban  proportions.  Notable 
among  these  are  William  Penn's 
plan  adopted  for  Philadelphia  in 
1682,  which  established  the  so 
frequently  followed  pattern  of  two 
principal  streets,  Broad  and  Mar- 
ket, at  right  angles  as  axes  upon 
which  was  based  a  gridiron  system 
of  smaller  streets,  but  which  in 
this  case  notably  included  a  local 
park  in  each  quarter  of  the  major 
rectangle;  and  the  plan  for  Williams- 
burg  (adopted  1699),  the  colonial 
capital  of  Virginia,  which  likewise 
followed  a  rectangular  pattern  but 


introduced  aesthetic  and  archi- 
tectural features  of  real  importance 
— the  central  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street  with  the  Capitol  at  one  end 
and  the  vista  from  it  to  William 
and  Mary  College  at  the  other  end, 
each  circumvented  by  Y  streets 
connecting  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street  with  roads  entering  the 
town.  King  Street  crossed  it  at 
right  angles,  and  led  northward  by 
an  ample  central  park  (the  Palace 
Green)  to  the  Governor's  palace  in 
the  midst  of  its  garden.  This  was 
doubtless  the  first  approach  in 
America  to  planning  a  town  as  a 
work  of  art. 

Because  of  the  ideological  com- 
petition for  our  civilization,  with 
which  our  political  leaders  are  now 
so  preoccupied,  and  the  possible 
effect  its  successful  continuance 
might  have  had  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  cities  and  mode  of  life 
in  general,  I  venture  to  note  here 
that  it  was  during  this  period  that 
communism,  pure  and  simple,  made 
its  first  appearance  in  our  country 
under  the  most  propitious  cir- 
cumstances possible.  The  good 
people  of  Plymouth  Plantation  con- 
scientiously attempted  to  practise 
the  communistic  doctrine  of  com- 
munity ownership  of  property,  and 
its  distribution  according  to  the 
shibboleth  "from  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  need."  Being  all  of  similar 
racial  extraction,  raised  in  the 
same  political  tradition,  speaking 
the  same  language,  practising  the 
same  religion,  and  all  relatively 
poor,  never  had  communism  such 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  be  a 
practical  success  as  in  this  com- 
munity. And  yet  it  proved  im- 
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practicable,  and  so  was  abandoned 
in  1623  after  a  three  year  trial. 
Governor  Bradford's  comments  are 
worth  quoting  and  remembering: 

The  experience  that  was  had  in  this 
comone  course  and  condition,  tried 
sundrie  years,  and  that  amongst  godly 
and  sober  men,  may  well  evince  the 
vanitie  of  that  conceite  of  Platos  & 
other  ancients,  applauded  by  some  of 
later  times; — that  ye  taking  away  of 
propertye,  and  bringing  in  comunitye 
into  a  comone  wealth,  would  make 
them  happy  and  florishing;  as  if  they 
were  wiser  than  God.  For  this  comun- 
itie  (so  far  as  it  was)  was  found  to  breed 
much  confusion  &  discontent,  and  re- 
tard much  imploymet  that  would  have 
been  to  their  benefite  and  comforte. 
For  ye  yong-men  that  were  most  able 
and  fitte  for  labour  &  service  did  repine 
that  they  should  spend  their  time  & 
streingth  to  work  for  other  mens  wives 
and  children,  without  any  recompence. 
The  strong,  or  man  of  parts,  had  no 
more  in  devission  of  victails  &  cloaths, 
then  he  that  was  weake  and  not  able  to 
doe  a  quarter  ye  other  could;  this  was 
thought  injuestice.  The  aged  and 
graver  men  to  be  ranked  and  equalized 
in  labours,  and  victails,  cloaths,  &c., 
with  ye  meaner  &  yonger  sorte,  thought 
it  some  indignite  &  disrespect  unto 
them.  And  for  mens  wives  to  be  com- 
manded to  doe  servise  for  other  men, 
as  dresing  their  meate,  washing  their 
cloaths,  &c.,  they  deemd  it  a  kind  of 
slaverie,  neither  could  many  husbands 
well  brooke  it.  Upon  ye  poynte  all 
being  to  have  alike,  and  all  to  doe  alike, 
they  thought  them  selves  in  ye  like 
condition,  and  one  as  good  as  another; 
and  so,  if  it  did  not  cut  of  those  rela- 
tions that  God  hath  set  ampngest  men, 
yet  it  did  at  least  much  diminish  and 
take  of  ye  mutuall  respects  that  should 
be  preserved  amongst  them.  And  would 
have  been  worse  if  they  had  been  men 
of  another  condition.  Let  none  objecte 
this  is  men's  corruption,  and  nothing 
to  ye  course  it  selfe.  I  answer,  seeing 
all  men  have  this  corruption  in  them, 
God  in  his  wisdome  sawe  another  course 
fiter  for  them. 


The  nuclei  of  many  future  im- 
portant cities  were  started  during 
this  period,  and  features  of  then- 
haphazard  beginnings  persist  to 
this  day  in  the  hearts  of  these  cities 
and  create  some  of  their  major 
problems,  such  as  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  streets  of  old  Boston. 
The  tendency  of  smaller  scattered 
settlements  to  coagulate  as  they 
became  more  populous  and  grew 
together  into  sizable  urban,  and 
later  metropolitan  communities,  is 
also  illustrated  by  the  development 
of  the  Boston  area.  Historically  a 
most  interesting  case  of  such  a 
union  was  in  1639,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  three 
towns — Hartford,  Windsor  and 
Wethersfield — "met  at  Hartford  and 
agreed  to  govern  themselves  ac- 
cording to  a  written  constitution 
...  By  this  constitution  the 
three  towns,  Windsor,  Hartford 
and  Wethersfield,  were  united  into 
a  republic,  which  came  to  be  called 
Connecticut.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  that  a  state  was 
created  by  a  written  constitution." 
(Fiske,  p.  102). 

Towns  also  grew  at  the  cross 
roads  of  highways,  as  illustrated  by 
Newtowne  (subsequently  renamed 
Cambridge)  on  the  road  from  Water- 
town  to  Charlestown  at  the  con- 
nection to  the  Boston  ferry.  Now, 
over  three  hundred  years  later 
under  various  names  this  road  still 
persists  as  an  important  street  in 
each  of  the  cities  comprising  it. 

The  precarious  beginnings  of 
many  other  modern  Atlantic  coast 
cities  date  from  this  period:  Ports- 
mouth (1623),  Albany  (1624),  New 
York  (New  Amsterdam  1626),  Port- 
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land  (Falmouth  1632)  Maine,  Provi- 
dence (1636),  New  Haven  (1638), 
Newark,  N.  J.  (1666),  Trenton 
(1680)  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1670) 
with  its  "Grand  Modell"  plan 
prepared  before  1694,  and  with 
much  of  its  olden  time  charm  pre- 
served for  us  today  by  one  of  the 
most  recent  advances  in  zoning, 
namely  zoning  for  historic  preser- 
vation. 

The  Western  settlements  neces- 
sarily went  through  their  pioneer 
period  at  a  later  date,  profiting  to 
some  extent  from  experience  of  the 
earlier  colonies  following  patterns 
developed  in  the  East,  and  hastening 
their  evolution  into  cities  with  new 
mechanical  devices  and  slogans. 
It  must  be  noted  that,  except  where 
this  growth  was  for  economic  or 
other  reasons  reasonably  deliberate 
or  interrupted  by  slowing  up  periods, 
as  in  Galena,  III.,  and  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  the  new  communities  seldom 
acquired  any  of  the  charm  and 
amenities  which  persist  in  so  many 
old  towns  in  the  East,  both  North 
and  South. 

II.  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD 
The  XVIIIth  Century  saw  many 
more  settlements  started  on  the 
sites  of  our  present  important  cities, 
notably  Norfolk,  Va.  (1705),  Balti- 
more (1730),  Savannah  (1773),  and 
the  Capital  of  the  new  Nation  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1791).  During 
this  period  wealth  and  population 
in  the  colonies  increased,  many  fine 
residences  grew  up  in  the  towns 
and  on  the  estates  of  owners  of  large 
properties.  Roads  of  a  sort  con- 
nected the  various  settlements  and 
estates,  although  shortage  of  labor, 
the  relatively  small  number  of 


wheeled  vehicles,  and  the  great 
distances  prevented  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads.  Travel  con- 
tinued mostly  on  horseback,  or  by 
boat.  Although  military  operations 
called  for  greatly  increased  trans- 
portation and  the  movement  of 
troops,  road  building  was  still  of  an 
emergency  nature.  This  and  the 
lack  of  good  general  maps  must  have 
been  a  great  embarrassment  to  the 
commanders  of  troops,  especially 
those  from  abroad,  and  logistics  for 
their  staffs  was  a  matter  of  guess 
work,  far  from  a  science. 

The  culminating  event  of  the 
Century  was,  of  course,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  winning 
of  Independence.  Fortunately,  it 
was  possible  to  include  in  the  peace 
treaty  (1783)  the  cession  to  the 
new  United  States  of  the  territory 
out  of  which  have  since  grown  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  This  vast 
area  was  conquered  by  George 
Rogers  Clark  in  1786,  and  on  the 
insistence  of  Maryland  that  she 
would  not  "ratify  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  until  the  four  States 
that  claimed  the  northwestern  ter- 
ritory should  yield  their  claims  to 
the  United  States"  (Fiske  p.  251), 
the  States  with  conflicting  claims 
did  so  (1780-1785).  The  common 
interest  of  all  the  States  in  this 
first  national  common  ownership 
and  responsibility  helped  substan- 
tially to  keep  the  new  Nation  from 
disintegrating  during  its  infancy. 
To  provide  for  the  settlement  and 
administration  of  this  area,  the 
Confederation  Congress  passed  the 
justly  renowned  Ordinance  of  1787. 
Important  to  our  subject  was  the 
adoption  in  this  connection  of  the 
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rectangular  system  for  the  survey 
and  subdivision  of  the  land,  which 
had  been  recommended  in  1785  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Confederation 
Congress  headed  by  Jefferson.  Ac- 
cording to  Charles  M.  Robinson 
this  "resulted  in  putting  a  huge 
checkerboard  of  survey  lines  over 
all  the  miles  of  country  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  a  checker- 
board that  was  regardless  of  con- 
tours and  relentless  as  fate"  (Adams, 
p.  162).  There  was  nothing  very 
original  about  it — the  early  Chinese 
and  ancient  Romans  among  others 
had  used  a  rectangular  system  for 
land  division — and  extended  to 
later  acquisitions,  notably  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803,  it 
did  set  a  pattern  for  our  rural  de- 
velopment. Out  of  it  grew  the  640 
acre  township  and  the  160  acre 
homestead  and  many  straight  rural 
roads  intersecting  one  another  at 
right  angles.  "To  compensate  the 
new  States  for  the  freedom  of  un- 
sold public  lands  from  taxation, 
one  township  in  each  thirty-six 
was  reserved  to  them  for  educational 
purposes"  (Enc.  Brit.  677 a)  which 
stimulated  public  education  in  the 
West  to  the  advantage  of  later 
generations.  In  spite  of  its  sub- 
sequently felt  defects,  it  was  prob- 
ably the  best  solution  for  the 
moment. 

But  coming  back  to  city  planning 
proper,  let  us  note  that  General 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  the 
founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
employed  Colonel  William  Bull, 
crown  Surveyor  of  South  Carolina, 
to  make  a  plan  for  the  proposed 
city  of  Savannah  (1733)  possibly 
based  on  suggestions  of  Robert 
Castell.  Although  it  followed 


the  gridiron  pattern,  the  width  of 
the  principal  streets,  the  many  local 
squares  and  parks,  and  the  fact  that 
some  subsequent  extensions  of  the 
city  followed  the  same  plan,  all 
merit  commendation. 

But  the  early  plan  which  especi- 
ally deserves  our  attention,  is  that 
made  by  Major  Pierre  Charles 
L' Enfant  for  the  new  Federal  Capi- 
tal. A  French  engineer  officer  who 
had  volunteered  for  and  rendered 
distinguished  service  with  our  Revo- 
lutionary army,  he  was  the  son  of  an 
artist  and  in  his  youth  had  studied 
and  been  immersed  in  the  works  of 
Le  Notre  and  other  great  French 
planners.  He  indeed  approached 
his  job  as  a  work  of  art  and  his  plan 
had  some  unique  features,  which 
merit  consideration. 

L' Enfant  practised  Daniel  Burn- 
ham's  later  advice  to  all  city  plan- 
ners: 

"Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no 
magic  to  stir  men's  blood,  and  prob- 
ably themselves  will  not  be  realized. 
Make  big  plans;  aim  high  in  hope  and 
work,  remembering  that  a  noble  logical 
diagram  once  recorded  will  never  die, 
but  long  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a 
living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever 
growing  insistency.  Remember  that 
our  sons  and  grandsons  are  going  to 
do  things  that  would  stagger  us.  Let 
your  watchword  be  order,  and  your 
beacon  beauty." 

Certainly,  this  has  come  true  in  re- 
gard to  L'Enfant's  plan.  Ridiculed 
and  deprecated  for  its  excessive 
scale  and  ignored  for  a  century,  it 
reasserted  itself  in  1900  and  its  ad- 
vantages, both  economic  and 
aesthetic,  have  been  one  of  the  in- 
spirations for  the  vitalization  of 
city  planning  in  the  XXth  Century. 
While  L' Enfant  thought  and 
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spoke  and  wrote  of  inspiration  and 
beauty,  actually  he  also  exercised 
the  practical  good  sense  we  expect 
of  an  engineer.  His  plan  was  not  a 
paper  plan  to  which  the  ground  was 
to  be  adjusted  regardless  of  ex- 
pense or  inconvenience.  He  built 
up  his  plan  on  the  ground  and  tied 
it  closely  to  the  topography. 

First,  he  selected  for  the  site  of 
the  city  proper  the  relatively  flat 
and  slightly  rolling,  roughly  tri- 
angular peninsula  between  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  its  Eastern  Branch 
going  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  steeper 
and  higher  hills  which  form  a 
panoramic  background  to  it  on  the 
North.  This  area  contained  springs 
and  water  sources,  ample  not  only 
for  human  needs  at  that  time  but 
also  for  the  fountains  and  cataracts 
he  had  in  mind.  It  also  comprised 
sufficient  topographical  relief  for 
the  commanding  sites  he  needed. 
The  most  imposing  and  centrally 
located  of  these  he  selected  for  the 
site  of  the  Capitol — as  he  wrote  to 
Washington:  "After  much  menu- 
tial  search  for  an  eligible  situation, 
prompted,  as  I  may  say,  from  a 
fear  of  being  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
a  first  opinion,  I  could  discover  no 
one  so  advantageously  to  greet  the 
congressional  building  as  is  that  on 
the  west  end  of  Jenkins  Heights, 
which  stands  as  a  pedestal  waiting 
for  a  monument  .  .  .  Some  might, 
perhaps,  require  less  labour  to  be 
made  agreeable,  but,  after  all  as- 
sistance of  arts,  none  ever  would  be 
so  grand." 

The  site  of  next  importance  was 
that  for  the  "Presidential  Palace", 
for  which  he  chose  a  hill  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Capitol,  having  access  to  the 


city  street  system  to  the  north  on 
grade,  but  to  the  southward  look- 
ing down  a  gentle  slope  over  the 
estuary  of  Tiber  Creek  and  the 
Potomac  River  to  Alexandria,  an 
established  town  closely  connected 
with  George  Washington,  and  to 
the  hills  of  Virginia  beyond.  With 
an  XVIIIth  Century  Frenchman's 
regard  for  protocol,  he  justified  the 
distance  between  the  seats  of  the 
two  chief  branches  of  government 
with  the  explanation  that  "no 
message  to  nor  from  the  President  is 
to  be  made  without  a  sort  of 
decorum  which  will  doubtless  point 
out  the  propriety  of  committee  wait- 
ing on  him  in  carriage,  should  his 
palace  be  even  contiguous  to  Con- 
gress". 

Unique  features  of  his  plan  were 
two  coordinate  axes  of  broad  park 
areas,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  two  main 
commercial  streets  such  as  formed 
the  basis  of  Philadelphia  and  have 
been  the  axes  for  so  many  American 
cities.  From  the  Capitol  due  west- 
ward to  the  Potomac  River  he  put 
on  his  plan  a  "Grand  Avenue,  400 
feet  in  breadth  .  .  .  bordered  with 
gardens",  while  from  the  President's 
Palace  southward  he  proposed  a 
broad  expanse  of  gardens  to  the 
river.  The  intersection  of  these  two 
axes  he  suggested  as  a  suitable  site 
for  a  monument  to  Washington. 

Other  high  points  he  selected  as 
sufficiently  important  for  local  rec- 
tangular plazas,  which  he  hoped 
would  become  nuclei  of  settlement 
and  growth  for  the  new  city,  and  of 
which  he  said:  "The  center  of  each 
square  will  admit  of  statues, 
columns,  obelisks,  or  any  other 
ornament  such  as  the  different 
States  may  choose  to  erect,  to  per- 
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petuate  not  only  the  memory  of 
such  individuals  whose  counsels  or 
military  achievements  were  con- 
spicuous in  giving  liberty  and  in- 
dependence to  this  country;  but 
also  those  whose  usefulness  hath 
rendered  them  worthy  of  general 
imitation,  to  invite  the  youth  of 
succeeding  generations  to  tread  in 
the  path  of  those  sages,  or  heroes 
whom  their  country  has  thought 
proper  to  celebrate."  While  the 
opportunity  to  create  attractive 
mutual  vistas  between  them,  gov- 
erned his  selection,  his  engineer's 
appreciation  of  a  straight  line  as 
the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  led  him  to  join  these  selected 
squares  with  one  another  by  a 
system  of  broad  avenues  and  to  plan 
around  the  Capitol  and  northward 
from  the  White  House  a  system  of 
radial  avenues  giving  direct  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  new 
capital  was  indeed  to  be  a  city  of 
magnificent  vistas. 

For  obvious  reasons  Jefferson, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  was  con- 
sulted by  Washington  and  advised 
L'  Enfant  during  his  work.  As 
Elbert  Peets  says  in  his  great  book 
on  Civic  Art,  "Jefferson  felt  the 
dignity  of  a  simple  gridiron,  the 
beauty  of  a  straight  street  with 
equi-spaced  openings  cut  at  right 
angles  and  exactly  opposite  each 
other,  and  he  knew  the  architectural 
convenience  of  rectangular  building 
plots."  So  it  may  have  been  as  a 
compromise  with  this  influential 
authority,  or  merely  to  get  along 
with  the  job  without  the  time  con- 
suming work  of  a  detailed  survey 
and  of  fitting  a  novel  system  of 
streets  to  the  topography,  that 
L' Enfant  superimposed  his  system 


of  avenues  on  a  grid  system  of 
secondary  streets.  It  is  especially 
to  be  noted  that  all  of  his  streets 
were  to  have  widths  varying  from 
90  ft.  to  160  ft.,  according  to  their 
importance,  and  that  this  one 
element  of  his  plan  has  saved  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  street  widening 
to  meet  recent  traffic  requirements. 
In  recent  years  L'Enfant's  plan 
has  been  criticized  for  the  traffic 
difficulties  that  result  from  the 
acute  angle  intersections  of  diag- 
onal avenues  and  grid  streets,  for 
the  architectural  problem  of  de- 
signing modern  monumental  build- 
ings to  suit  the  resulting  triangular 
and  trapezoidal  blocks,  and  for  the 
relatively  few  rectangular  plazas 
affording  opportunities  for  local 
beautification.  In  his  defence  it  is 
only  just  to  state:  that  the  traffic 
problems  have  been  pretty  satis- 
factorily solved,  thanks  to  the 
space  he  provided  in  his  streets,  al- 
though he  could  not  possibly  be 
expected  to  have  foreseen  present 
day  traffic;  that  many  of  these  prob- 
lems arise  from  the  change  by 
EHicott  and  his  successors  of  L'En- 
fant's rectangular  plazas  into  circles 
at  multiple  street  intersections  and 
the  sale  of  the  resulting  triangular 
blocks  for  building;  that  his  plan  con- 
templated rectangular  plazas  and 
it  is  no  fault  of  his  plan  if  they  have 
not  been  suitably  developed;  and 
finally  that  he  provided  ample  op- 
portunities for  monumental  build- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  Grand 
Avenue,  though  he  could  hardly 
have  imagined  such  huge  buildings 
as  are  now  needed  and  built  for  our 
executive  departments.  Let  the 
idea  that  the  circles  were  parts  of 
L'Enfant's  plan,  good  artillery  posi- 
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tions  to  quell  riots  and  disorders, 
and  that  he  is  to  blame  for  them, 
die  here. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  plan  enclosed  on  the  north  the 
whole  planned  area  with  a  roughly 
semi-circular  Boundary  (now  Flor- 
ida) Avenue. 

It  is  also  pertinent  that  Washing- 
ton met  with  the  landowners  of 
most  of  the  property  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Federal  city  on  March  30, 
1791,  obtained  their  approval  of  the 
plan  and  a  very  favorable  agree- 
ment as  to  the  cession  of  property 
for  public  uses,  and  with  great 
foresight  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  property  owners  to  the  Presi- 
dent's prescription  "for  regulating 
the  materials  and  manner  of  the 
buildings  and  improvements  gener- 
ally in  the  said  city,  or  in  particular 
streets  or  parts  thereof  for  con- 
venience, safety,  and  order." — Here 
was  the  first  zoning  enabling  act, 
accepted  by  mutual  agreement,  and 
it  included  architectural  control. 
Unfortunately,  in  1822  President 
Monroe  abdicated  this  executive 
control,  voluntarily  given,  and  it 
has  been  possible  since  to  revive  it 
only  in  part  by  hard  fought  over 
legislation. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  L'Enf ant's  plan  has  seemed 
necessary,  because  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  competent  plan 
of  the  period,  and  was  an  entirely 
new  type  of  city  plan.  The  idea  of 
the  fortified  city,  of  the  town  a 
mere  adjunct  to  a  royal  palace,  of 
city  planning  being  merely  the  de- 
sign of  a  central  Civic  Center  and 
various  plazas,  were  things  of  the 
past.  Here  an  effort  was  definitely 
and  successfully  made  to  combine 


the  utilitarian  needs  with  the  amen- 
ities of  life  and  the  possibilities  of 
beautification  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  in  addition  to  fitting  the  whole 
to  the  topography  of  the  land.  The 
XVIIIth  Century  ended  with  this 
markedly  interesting  and  important 
step  forward  in  city  planning. 

III.  THE  FEDERAL  PERIOD 
The  first  years  of  the  XlXth  Cen- 
tury were  largely,  at  least  super- 
ficially, an  extension  of  the  mode 
of  life  and  conditions  of  the  colonial 
period;  but  things  were  happening 
that  would  bring  about  revolution- 
ary changes  in  50  years:  Definite 
growth  in  population,  a  strong  west- 
ward tendency  of  settlement,  the 
establishment  of  crafts  and  manu- 
facture, land  and  other  forms  of 
speculation,  a  raising  of  the  standard 
of  living,  and  a  slow  lessening  of  the 
dependence  on  Europe.  The  new 
Nation  was  still  essentially  agri- 
cultural, but  the  opportunities 
created  by  the  Napoleonic  wars 
greatly  stimulated  the  increase  of 
American  shipping  and  our  com- 
merce, while  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  revenue  put  the  Federal 
Government  on  its  feet  financially 
and  seemed  to  justify  its  participa- 
tion in  the  extensive  construction  of 
canals  and  highways,  which  became 
a  subject  of  political  contention 
under  the  name  of  the  American 
System.  The  results  of  the  Erie 
Canal  (1825)  justified  such  con- 
struction financially:  In  1820  it 
had  cost  $88  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo;  on  the 
canal  the  cost  was  only  $22.50  at 
first,  and  later  went  down  to  $6.50 
(Fiske  p.  314).  It  was  a  fairly 
romantic  and,  in  retrospect,  agree- 
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able  time.  However,  if  the  accounts 
left  by  some  of  the  more  critical 
travelers  from  abroad  are  to  be 
believed,  life  and  manners  were 
rather  crude. 

There  was  little  sound  city  plan- 
ning. The  most  important  event 
from  our  standpoint  was  undoubted- 
ly the  casting  of  New  York  into  a 
strait- jacket  in  1811,  when  the 
Commissioners  adopted  a  gridiron 
layout  for  all  the  not  already  fully 
occupied  parts  of  Manhattan  Island, 
a  system  of  north-south  avenues 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  num- 
bered crosstown  streets.  This  plan 
was  based,  of  course,  on  the  then 
prevalent  three,  or  at  most,  four- 
story  row  house  with  contiguous 
back  yards  in  the  center  of  the 
block,  which  it  was  expected  would 
be  developed  into  gardens  by  their 
owners — a  hope  that  was  rarely 
realized.  It  may  be  noted  also  that 
the  crosstown  blocks  were  made 
longer  than  those  along  the  avenues, 
so  that,  as  Lawrence  Veiller  later 
pointed  out,  there  were  fewer  streets 
in  the  major  direction  of  traffic 
and  fewer  houses  so  placed  as  to  get 
the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine. 
There  were  no  alleys,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  providing  offstreet 
loading  facilities  has  become  a 
great  handicap  to  the  business  of 
the  gigantic  city  of  today.  More- 
over, the  resulting  uniformity  and 
monotony  of  building  sites  made  a 
city  without  potential  vistas  or  key- 
points  of  interest,  except  on  the 
river  banks  or  where  artificially 
created.  In  my  opinion,  this  ar- 
rangement also  favored  the  spread 
in  later  years  of  continuous  blight 
and  slums. 

The  importance  of  the  steam  en- 


gine soon  made  itself  felt,  first  by 
the  introduction  of  the  steam  boat 
(the  "Clermont"  on  the  Hudson 
1807,  the  "Gateway  to  the  West" 
on  the  Ohio  1811,  the  "Walk-in-the- 
Water"  first  on  the  Great  Lakes 
1818)  which  aided  both  the  settle- 
ment of  the  western  country  and 
the  immigration  of  labor  from 
Europe;  second  in  the  construction 
of  railroads,  of  which  there  were 
23  miles  in  1830  and  2800  miles  in 
1840  (Enc.  Brit.  XXVII  698), 
after  which  the  mileage  about 
doubled  each  five  succeeding  years 
until  1860.  For  this  assembly  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  in 
passing  that  all  these  developments 
created  a  demand  for  educated  engi- 
neers, and  there  was  no  school  or 
college  in  the  country  to  supply  the 
demand  other  than  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Hence  many  of  its 
graduates  had  the  opportunity  to 
render  effective  service  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  in  the 
construction  of  canals  and  railroads 
as  well  as  in  the  exploration  of  the 
west.  One  of  them,  Major  George 
Washington  Whistler,  father  of  the 
more  famous  artist,  James  A.  Mc- 
Neill  Whistler,  was  sufficiently  re- 
nowned to  be  selected  for  the  com- 
mission to  build  the  railroad  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Moscow  in  Russia. 
The  demand  also  naturally  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  scientific 
schools  in  connection  with  our 
colleges. 

Meanwhile  our  cities  were  grow- 
ing rapidly.  In  1790  only  four  had 
a  population  of  over  10,000,  Phila- 
delphia 42,000;  New  York  33,000; 
Boston  18,000;  and  Baltimore  13,000 
(Fiske  262)',  whereas  by  1820  New 
York  had  grown  to  123,000,  Phila- 
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delphia  to  112,772,  and  the  other 
two  to  over  40,000  (McMaster 
V  82).  The  Louisiana  purchase  had 
taken  in  New  Orleans  (1718)  and 
St.  Louis.  The  1763  French  map 
of  the  former  "shows  within  the 
fortifications,  in  the  exact  center  of 
the  water  front  of  the  'Fleure  St. 
Louis',  now  the  Mississippi,  an 
open  square  marked  'Place 
d'Armes'."  Later  as  the  capital 
of  Louisiana  (1722)  it  was  ex- 
tended "in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram and  divided  into  regular 
squares  300  feet  on  a  side  .  .  .  The 
original  streets  of  the  old  French 
town  were  narrow,  but  wide  boule- 
vards were  constructed  in  the  newer 
parts  of  the  city.  The  principal 
thoroughfares  radiate  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi .  .  .  and  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  circumferential 
roads."  (Adams  p.  123). 

"A  map  of  'Saint  Louis  des 
Illinois'  shows  a  similar  fortification 
in  size  and  shape  with  a  similar 
open  square  in  the  center  of  the 
river  front  called  a  'Place'.  In 
St.  Louis  a  'commons'  was  set  aside 
as  a  pasture  for  the  livestock  of 
the  settlers  and  a  'common  field' 
known  as  'La  Grande  Prairie*  was 
selected  and  divided  into  strips 
nearly  192^  ft.  wide  by  170  ft. 
long  and  assigned  to  the  settlers 
for  cultivation — the  rectangular 
field  even  at  this  early  date" 
(James  p.  48).  The  original  street 
system  was  also  a  grid,  subsequently 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  fan- 
shaped  lay-out  of  streets,  and  again 
in  a  third  stage  a  secondary  gridiron 
was  introduced.  (Adams  p.  129.) 

Detroit,  started  as  a  frontier  fort 
and  settled  by  the  French  in  1701, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1805.  A 


new  plan  was  completed  in  1807, 
which  was  only  partially  carried  out. 
"Narrow  streets  were  replaced  by 
wide  avenues,  and  owners  were 
given  large  lots  in  exchange  for  their 
smaller  ones.  Several  main  avenues 
were  planned  to  radiate  from  the 
civic  center  near  the  Detroit  River. 
Squares,  circuses  and  other  shapes 
of  open  space  were  laid  out  at  the 
junctions  of  avenues.  Woodward 
Avenue,  leading  north  to  'The 
Saginaws'  was  made  120  feet  wide 
within  the  city,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly widened  to  204  feet  outside  its 
limits.  Other  great  avenues  were 
laid  out  following  the  lines  of  old 
territorial  roads.  Secondary  streets 
were  planned  60  feet  in  width  and 
every  lot  was  provided  with  an 
alley  or  lane  at  the  rear.  In  1831  a 
new  plan  for  the  city  .  .  .  omitted 
many  of  the  radial  avenues  and  did 
not  readily  lend  itself  to  future  ex- 
tension. A  third  plan  ...  in  1853 
laid  out  a  fairly  rigid  gridiron  sys- 
tem for  the  entire  area  surrounding 
the  existing  built-up  city  .  .  .  Three 
new  radial  streets  were  introduced  in 
the  1853  plan,  but  later  experience 
has  shown  these  to  be  insufficient. 
The  main  streets  of  the  city  have 
no  dominant  direction.  Although 
there  are  sufficient  streets  at  right 
angles  to  the  Detroit  River,  the 
streets  parallel  with  the  river  are 
lacking  in  continuity,  owing  to  the 
irregular  layout  of  the  earlier  street 
system"  (Adams  p.  128). 

Buffalo  also  started  with  a  French 
fort  in  1687.  The  city  was  laid  out 
by  Joseph  Ellicott  in  the  first  years 
of  the  XlXth  Century.  Being  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Andrew 
Ellicott,  who  had  worked  on  the 
plan  of  Washington,  his  plan  (1803) 
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naturally  showed  many  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  although  it  was 
modified  through  the  years  "the 
city  still  enjoys  advantages  of 
spacious  avenues  and  a  fine  chain 
of  parks  connected  by  boulevards 
partly  as  a  result  of  plans  that 
were  made  before  the  industrial  era 
began  and  the  modern  size  and 
complexity  of  urban  growth  could 
be  foreseen"  (Adams  p.  120,  Enc. 
Brit.  IV  754). 

The  foregoing  are  merely  a  few 
typical  examples  to  show  trends. 
It  is  evident  that  city  planning  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  street 
layout  and  to  guide  subdivisions 
of  private  property  was  prevalent. 
However,  when  on  a  scale  to  make 
provision  for  future  needs  and 
growth,  the  plans  were  too  often 
only  partially  carried  out  or  were 
modified  for  economic  and  often 
shortsighted  reasons.  An  interest- 
ing example  of  an  early  premonition 
of  the  greenbelt  idea  was  the  plan 
proposed  by  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clark  in  1779  for  Louisville,  Ky.f — 
showing  3  streets  parallel  to  the 
Ohio  .  .  .  and  cross  streets  num- 
bered from  First  to  Twelfth.  The 
ground  between  Main  Street  and 
the  river,  two  squares  where  the 
Court  House  now  stands  and  a 
strip  south  of  the  Jefferson  Street 
lots,  half  a  square  wide  and  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  were  marked  "public".  Had 
this  plan  been  adopted  and  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Trustees,  Louis- 
ville with  these  public  grounds  or 
parks,  adorned  with  the  original 
forest  trees,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the 
continent  (Memorial  Hist,  of  L.). 
Unfortunately  this  circumferential 


park  strip,  planned  with  foresight, 
was  sold  off  for  lots,  and  the  city 
allowed  to  grow  over  it.  Louisville 
has  since  had  to  create  a  very  beau- 
tiful outer  park  system  at  great 
expense  and  suffers  the  usual  lack 
of  space  and  park  facilities  in  the 
central  congested  part  of  the  city. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period 
the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion began  to  be  felt  on  the  char- 
acter and  life  of  our  cities.  Eli 
Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin  in  1793  (followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-driven  machines 
for  spinning  and  weaving  in  the 
English  manufacturing  centers) 
made  cotton  king  in  the  South, 
while  similar  inventions  and  the 
development  of  water  power  fostered 
manufacturers  in  the  North,  especi- 
ally New  England.  In  1836  anthra- 
cite coal  was  successfully  used  to 
produce  steam  power  and  John 
Ericson  invented  the  screw  pro- 
peller, so  that  two  years  later  steam 
ships  began  making  regular  trips 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  facilitated 
the  flow  of  cheap  labor  from  Europe 
which  crowded  into  the  towns. 
Other  labor  saving  machines  (the 
McCormick  reaper  in  1834,  the 
Nasmyth  steam  hammer  in  1838, 
Morse's  telegraph  1844,  Goodyear's 
vulcanization  of  rubber,  Howe's 
sewing  machine  and  many  others) 
became  available.  As  a  pipe  smoker 
I  note  the  invention  of  the  friction 
match  in  1829  as  important.  By 
1836  the  Patent  Office  had  so  much 
work  that  it  was  set  up  as  a  separate 
bureau.  Speculation  of  all  kinds, 
especially  in  western  lands,  brought 
on  the  panic  of  1837. 

Revulsion  against  the  conditions 
and  hardships  of  laborers  gave  rise 
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to  demands  for  socialistic  reforms. 
Several  attempts  at  establishing 
socialist  communities  were  made 
(Robert  Owen  at  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  Horace  Greeley  to  carry  out 
Fourier's  doctrines  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  and  those  of  several  religious 
organizations);  but  they  were  not 
successful. 

As  long  as  cities  were  small,  the 
country  was  readily  accessible;  but 
as  the  urban  population  grew  and 
spread,  it  pushed  the  country  fur- 
ther out.  Suburban  railroads  helped 
the  growth  of  suburban  communi- 
ties, but  they  were  available  only 
for  the  well-to-do  few.  When  New 
York  passed  the  200,000  mark  in 
1830,  the  need  for  preserving  a 
sample  of  the  country  in  the  city,  as 
the  elder  Olmsted  later  termed  it, 
began  to  be  felt.  William  CuIIen 
Bryant  started  the  movement  for 
more  park  area  in  New  York. 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing  pub- 
lished his  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening  in  1841,  and 
argued  that  the  proposed  160  acre 
tract  would  be  altogether  too  small 
for  New  York;  he  proposed  500 
acres  as  the  smallest  area  that 
"could  furnish  a  rural  landscape  or 
offer  space  enough  for  broad  reaches 
of  park  land  with  a  real  feeling  of 
the  breadth  and  beauty  of  green 
fields,  and  the  perfume  and  fresh- 
ness of  nature"  (James  p.  50).  Out 


of  this  agitation  grew  Central  Park 
(840  acres),  developed  according  to 
the  plan  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
the  elder,  and  his  partner  Calvert 
Vaux.  The  former  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  park  in  1857 
(Adams  p.  167).  His  contribution 
was  not  limited  to  development  of 
this  one  project,  but  included  basic 
studies  on  city  planning,  the  rela- 
tion between  parks  and  thorough- 
fares, and  reasons  for  "anticipating 
an  accelerated  enlargement  of 
metropolitan  towns." 

The  elder  Olmsted  also  produced 
the  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Downing  in  1850  made 
a  plan  for  the  informal  landscape 
development  of  the  Mall  there, 
abandoning  L' Enfant' s  Grand 
Avenue  conception.  A  part  of  his 
plan  was  carried  out  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Grounds  when  the  latter 
institution  was  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mall  (1855).  The  pro- 
posals of  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay  in 
1843-1845  for  replanning  parts  of 
Manhattan  Island,  his  subsequent 
recommendations  to  Boston  for 
planning  and  enlarging  it  by  filling 
in  what  is  now  the  Back  Bay  sec- 
tion, and  his  recommendation  "that 
a  society  be  formed  to  advance  the 
science  of  city  building"  (Adams 
p.  166)  also  deserve  mention  here. 


Concluded  in  the  January-March,  1953  issue 
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Welcome  to  the  36th  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Governor  Douglas  McKay 


When  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1904,  the  con- 
servation movement  was  already 
well  under  way.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  four  years  later,  called 
that  famous  Conservation  Confer- 
ence of  Governors.  In  a  program 
predominantly  devoted  to  the  wise 
conservation  of  economic  resources, 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  advocated 
the  conservation  of  superlative  nat- 
ural scenery,  and  in  this  he  was 
joined  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
then  Governor  of  New  York.  Then 
the  American  Civic  Association, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  McFar- 
land and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
headed  the  movement  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1916  creating  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Four  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Park  Service, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  its  first  Director,  there  was 
organized  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  which,  since  1935, 
has  cooperated  with  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
(a  merger  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning)  in  issuing 
the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
ANNUAL  and  the  quarterly  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT.  These 
publications  advocate  an  overall, 
coordinated  program  of  land  and 


water  uses  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Since  1904  the  Civic  Association 
has  welcomed  into  office  twelve 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior — James 
R.  Garfield,  Richard  A.  Ballinger, 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
John  Barton  Payne,  Albert  B.  Fall, 
Hubert  Work,  Roy  O.  West,  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Julius  A.  Krug,  and  Oscar  L. 
Chapman.  And  now  the  two  or- 
ganizations extend  a  welcome  to 
Governor  Douglas  McKay  of  Ore- 
gon, who  on  January  20  will  become 
the  36th  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  1849  President  Taylor  had 
appointed  Thomas  Ewing  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Department  was  set  up  primarily 
to  administer  the  great  interior  of 
the  expanding  United  States.  The 
total  public  domain  acquired  by 
1849  through  session  of  the  States, 
various  purchases  and  annexation, 
came  close  to  a  billion  and  a  third 
acres.  The  great  problem  before 
the  young  Republic  was  to  hold 
these  vast  Western  lands  through 
settlement  against  adverse  occu- 
pancy. 

The  General  Land  Office  became 
one  of  the  best  known  Federal 
Bureaus.  Under  successive  laws, 
including  the  Homestead  Act  of 
1862,  settlers  were  induced  to  es- 
tablish themselves  on  the  land. 
But  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  years 
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after  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  been  set  up  that  Congress  acted 
to  provide  a  responsible  adminis- 
tration for  the  remaining  public 
domain  which  by  then  consisted 
largely  of  lands  submarginal  for 
self-supporting  farms.  In  the  early 
thirties,  on  the  advice  of  a  majority 
report  of  a  Commission  on  Public 
Lands  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  legislation  was  in- 
troduced into  Congress  to  cede  the 
remaining  public  domain  to  the 
several  Western  States.  At  the 
hearings  on  the  bill,  however,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Gov- 
ernors had  no  other  plan  than  to 
try  to  sell  the  lands  and  collect  the 
taxes,  Congress  failed  to  enact  the 
measure  and  finally  passed  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  grazing 
controls  on  the  public  domain.  Then 
in  1940,  the  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  land  classification, 
land  use  and  land  management 
activities  of  various  bureaus  and 
agencies  in  the  Department  were 
centered  in  the  Office  of  Land 
Utilization  and  finally  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  united  the 
various  land  activities  in  the  De- 
partment. 

Naturally,  the  Civic  Association 
for  thirty-five  years  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  National  Park 
Service  for  which  it  campaigned, 
and  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  organized  by  Stephen 
T.  Mather  to  develop  suitable  state 
park  systems  to  supplement  the 
National  Park  System,  has  since 
1921  cooperated  closely  with  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Under  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Arno  B.  Cam- 


merer,  Newton  B.  Drury,  Arthur 
E.  Demaray,  and  the  present  Di- 
rector, Conrad  L.  Wirth,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  functioned 
as  a  true  conservation  agency,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  refusing  to  approve 
areas  unsuited  for  national  parks 
and  monuments  and  protecting  to 
the  best  of  its  ability  the  areas 
which  have  become  a  part  of 
the  now  famous  system  of  national 
parks  and  monuments,  visited  this 
year  by  more  than  forty  million 
people.  The  two  associations  have 
cooperated  with  other  conservation 
groups  to  support  the  Service  in  its 
protection  of  the  national  parks 
and  monuments  and  to  oppose 
proposals  to  invade  with  incongru- 
ous or  commercial  activities  these 
irreplaceable  possessions  of  the 
American  people,  even  when  these 
proposals  occasionally  come  from 
another  bureau  in  the  Department. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior 
today  has  emerged  as  a  well  co- 
ordinated agency  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  bureaus  described 
above,  there  is  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, responsible  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  public  lands  and  the 
examination  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture and  the  mineral  resources  and 
products  of  the  national  domain; 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  re- 
sponsible for  the  lives  and  lands  of 
the  Indians;  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation set  up  in  1902  to  reclaim 
and  make  productive  the  arid  lands 
of  the  West;  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
which  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  conservation  and  development 
of  mining  including  all-important 
oil;  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
which  is  concerned  with  the  con- 
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servation  of  the  Nation's  resources 
in  the  field  of  vertebrate  wildlife; 
the  Office  of  Territories,  established 
in  1934,  which  formulates  territorial 
policies  and  administrative  direc- 
tion for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Philippine 
and  Equatorial  Islands.  The  De- 
partment through  various  adminis- 
trative units,  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  a  wide  range  of  defense  re- 
sources and  is  responsible  for  Bonne- 
ville,  Southwestern  and  Southeastern 
Power  Administrations.  Also  there 
is  the  Board  on  Geographic  Names. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
set  up  in  1889,  took  over  some  of  the 
activities  originally  placed  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Biological 
Survey  (now  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service)  were  in  other  Departments 
for  some  years  but  are  now  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  in  recent  years  put  into  effect  a 
reorganization  plan  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission. 
It  has  good  working  machinery  for 
coordinating  the  activities  of  its 
bureaus.  It  is  believed  by  advocates 
of  conservation  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  has  proved 
such  a  boon  to  the  West,  can  con- 
tinue to  develop  without  encroach- 
ment on  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  and  protected  wildlife 
areas.  The  National  Park  Service 
can  continue  to  preserve  and  to 
interpret  to  the  American  people 
the  magnificent  system  of  national 
parks  and  monuments  which  rep- 
resent the  climax  of  the  scenic, 
scientific,  archeological  and  historic 
areas  inherited  from  the  past  and 


now  set  aside  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  this  and  future  generations. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
can  continue  to  build  the  Federal 
range  as  a  national  asset.  The 
Geological  Survey  can,  as  always, 
provide  scientific  surveys  essential 
to  the  best  use  of  our  resources. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  can  serve  the 
American  people  by  providing 
leadership  in  adjusting  mining  poli- 
cies to  20th  Century  needs.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  can  pro- 
tect the  remnant  of  our  great 
heritage  of  wildlife  in  the  United 
States  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people  and  the  enrichment  of  Ameri- 
can culture.  The  power  administra- 
tions can  continue  to  function  in 
the  development  of  river  basins  to 
include  power  outside  of  protected 
national  parks  and  monuments  and 
wildlife  areas.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  prohibited  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Power  Act  of 
1920  from  entering  national  parks 
and  monuments  and  in  any  co- 
ordinated program,  all  power  author- 
izations should  exclude  these  na- 
tional park,  monument  and  wild- 
life areas. 

And  the  Office  of  Territories  can 
make  a  signal  contribution  to  human 
freedom  and  development  by  stim- 
ulating the  people  living  in  the 
territorial  and  island  areas  to  prepare 
themselves  for  democratic  citizenship. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  direct  relationship  with  millions 
of  our  citizens,  has  jurisdiction 
over  vast  areas  of  territory  within 
and  without  the  Continental  United 
States,  and  on  its  wise  leadership 
will  depend  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  essential  resources  of 
the  country. 
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And  so  to  you,  Governor  Douglas 
McKay,  designated  to  be  the  36th 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we  pledge 
the  cooperation  of  the  American 


Planning  and  Civic  Association  and 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  for  all  sound  conservation 
policies  directed  to  the  public  good. 


Resolution  of  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs 


Word  comes  that  the  Florida 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  State  Garden  Clubs,  has  adopted 
a  resolution  of  great  interest  to  all 
citizens  interested  in  national  and 
state  parks.  This  is  the  resolution: 

WHEREAS:  AH  parks  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Florida  and  dedi- 
cated to  posterity,  have  been  set 
aside  for  the  preservation  of  plant 
and  wild  life;  and 

WHEREAS:  The  State  Parks 
serve  as  museums  of  horticultural 
history,  education  and  pleasure  for 
all  citizens  and  visitors  of  Florida; 
and 

WHEREAS:  Our  State  Parks 
are  priceless  from  the  standpoint  of 
monetary  value  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED: That  the  Executive 
Board  representing  more  than 
21,000  members  of  the  Florida 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  in 
session  at  Ocala,  Florida,  October 
23,  1952,  do  hereby  vigorously  pro- 


test the  proposal  of  cutting  the 
timber  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
sale  or  lease  of  timber  or  timber 
rights  for  any  purpose,  or  any 
processing  of  timber  for  use  in  any 
and  all  state  parks,  and  specifically 
in  Torreyo  State  Park,  as  recently 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Parks  and  Historic  Memorials. 

To  most  of  the  veterans  in  the 
state  park  movement  this  proposal 
to  cut  and  market  timber  in  state 
parks  comes  as  a  shocking  violation 
of  sound  land-use  principles.  The 
scientific  programs  of  land  uses 
which  are  developing  in  the  United 
States  assign  the  harvesting  of  tim- 
ber to  public  and  private  forests  and 
woodlots,  and  most  of  the  leaders  in 
the  state  park  movement  believe 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  include  the 
harvesting  of  timber  among  the 
legitimate  uses  of  state  parks  and 
memorials  just  as  it  is  a  mistake  to 
permit  commercial  timber  cutting 
in  national  parks.  The  areas  are 
made  state  and  national  parks  to 
protect  them  from  these  and  other 
commercial  uses. 
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A  Century  of  Engineering 


Our  hats  are  off  for  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  which 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  in 
Chicago,  September  3rd  to  13th. 
The  Engineers  certainly  did  an  out- 
standing job  in  organizing  and 
administering  without  appreciable 
hitch  or  mischance  such  a  series  of 
meetings,  such  a  program  and  such  a 
national  and  international  pro- 
fessional attendance  as  had  cer- 
tainly never  before  taken  place  in 
this  country. 

The  adopted  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference were  to  promote: 

(a)  A  better  understanding  by  the 
public  of  the  principles  which 
have  made  America  great. 

(b)  A    better    understanding   by 
the  public  of  the  engineering 
profession. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  op- 
portunity to  remind  the  American 
people  of  the  accomplishments  that 
have  produced  our  prosperity  and 
the  contributions  thereto  made  by 
scientists,  engineers,  skilled  crafts- 
men and  management.  All  the 
major  engineering  societies  were 
invited  to  participate,  and  sixty- 
five  engineering  societies  and  asso- 
ciations participated  by  holding 
simultaneous  meetings  of  their  own 
coordinated  with  the  general  pro- 
gram. Many  distinguished  engineers 
from  foreign  countries  attended. 
Our  available  space  does  not  permit 
even  a  synopsis  of  the  program,  but 
some  interesting  features  certainly 
merit  special  mention.  A  series  of 
technical  exhibits  was  arranged  in 
various  places  in  Chicago,  a  stage 
production  "From  Adam  to  Atom", 


portraying  in  light  opera  vernacular 
mankind's  advance  through  the  ages 
"designed  especially  to  give  the 
public  a  better  understanding  of 
the  engineer's  role  in  our  land  of 
opportunity"  was  presented  daily 
during  the  convention  and  was 
praised  enthusiastically  by  all  who 
could  see  it.  A  full  color  motion 
picture,  "Miracles  for  Millions", 
was  prepared  for  distribution 
throughout  the  country,  telling  the 
story  of  competitive  enterprise  and 
"America's  engineered  progress." 
In  addition,  various  tours  and  field 
inspection  trips  were,  of  course, 
organized. 

The  organization  of  the  celebra- 
tion and  its  day-to-day  manage- 
ment were  entrusted  to  a  corpora- 
tion formed  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose under  the  presidency  of  Major 
Lenox  R.  Lohr,  a  former  officer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  had 
won  national  renown  in  similar  jobs 
in  the  past.  All  those  attending 
were  agreed  that  the  celebration 
was  a  great  event,  meritorious  pro- 
fessionally because  of  the  outstand- 
ing addresses  and  papers  on  tech- 
nical subjects  and  a  splendid  work 
of  programming  and  management. 

There  was  general  agreement  that 
the  high  point  of  the  celebration  was 
the  general  convention  luncheon  on 
Centennial  Day,  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  at  which  ex-President 
Hoover,  the  only  engineer  to  occupy 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  spoke  and  the  John  Fitz  and 
Hoover  medals  were  awarded. 

City  planning  came  in  for  its 
share  writh  a  full  day's  program 
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on  September  llth,  including  "The 
History  of  the  City  Planning  Di- 
vision ASCE",  (Harry  W.  Alexan- 
der)   and    the    "History    of    City 
Planning    in    the    United    States" 
(U.  S.  Grant  3rd)  in  the  morning, 
Charles    A.    Blessing,    Director    of 
Planning,    Chicago    Plan    Commis- 
sion,    presiding;     and     "The     Re- 
planning    and    Rebuilding    of  Our 
Central  Cities"  (Paul  Oppermann, 
whose   paper   was   in    his    absence 
read  by  H.  M.  Lewis),  "Planning 
New     Towns — Opportunities     and 
Practices"     (Albert    Mayer),     and 
"Techniques    in    Guiding   the    Ex- 
pansion   of   Cities"    (Laurence    V. 
Sheridan)  in  the  afternoon,  H.  W. 
Alexander,  presiding.    Another  full 
day's  symposium  program  on  Sep- 
tember    12th,    presided    over    by 
Harland    Bartholomew,    comprised 
in    the    morning    "The    Engineers' 
Contribution  to  the   Development 
of  the  American  City"  (Harold  M. 
Lewis)    and   "The   Citizen's  View- 
point— Why    People    Move    Out" 
(Richard    Baumhoff);    and    in   the 
afternoon   "Today's   Engineer  and 
Tomorrow's      Metropolitan    Prob- 
lems"   (L.    P.    Cookingham)    and 
"Public  Opinion — Importance  of  an 
Intelligent    Public    Relations    Pro- 
gram" (Fairfax  Cone).    All  the  ad- 
dresses  were   excellent,    interesting 


and  enlightening.  The  last,  illus" 
trated  with  the  technique  developed 
in  Chicago,  was  outstandingly  novel 
and  enlightening  for  the  engineer 
and  city  planner. 

On  the  last  day,  September  13th, 
the  Society  of  American  Military 
Engineers,  guests  of  the  Chicago 
Post,  filled  the  day  and  the  large 
meeting  room  with  most  important 
papers  on  technical  subjects,  and 
concluded  the  Century  of  Engineer- 
ing Celebration  with  a  banquet  at 
which  Major  Lohr  presided  and 
which  was  attended  by  about  1200 
members  and  distinguished  guests. 
Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
about  to  retire,  interestingly  ad- 
dressed the  distinguished  audience 
on  "The  Impact  of  the  Military 
Engineer  on  the  History  of  the 
Nation".  Never  before  had  so  many 
military  engineers  met  together  in 
one  place  at  one  time. 

Again,  our  congratulations  to 
the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  upon  their  vision  in  con- 
ceiving this  celebration,  and  to  all 
those  who  participated  in  its  or- 
ganization and  management  upon 
the  efficient  way  it  was  programmed 
and  operated. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  SRD 
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Recent  Impression  of  Ireland 

By  DORA  A.  PADGETT,  Editor-Librarian,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 


Can  one  have  nostalgia  for  a 
place  one  had  never  visited?  I  had 
for  Ireland!  The  feeling  was  en- 
gendered, no  doubt,  by  childhood 
impressions  gained  from  a  Scottish 
Grandmother,  whose  family  went 
to  Ulster  from  Scotland.  Her  recol- 
lections to  me,  as  a  child,  included 
glamorous  hunts  and  county  fairs 
in  which  beautiful  Irish  hunters 
figured  prominently  and  her  tales 
lingered  in  my  memory. 

Added  to  this  was  a  strong  desire 
to  see  the  famed  Abbey  players  of 
Dublin  do  a  play  in  their  own 
theatre.  So,  with  nothing  more  im- 
portant on  my  mind  than  a  strong 
wish  to  see  my  Grandmother's  birth- 
place and  to  go  to  the  theatre,  I  set 
off  from  London  in  early  June.  I 
took  the  Irish  mail  boat  from  the 
port  of  Holyhead,  in  Wales,  and 
sailed  across  the  Irish  Channel  to 
Dun  Laoghaire,  the  harbor  of  Dub- 
lin. 

The  crossing,  which  I  knew  could 
be  tempestuous,  was  calm  and 
peaceful.  Our  landing  was  unevent- 
ful and  I  took  the  little  green  train 
for  the  7-mile  run  to  Dublin  early 
in  the  morning.  As  I  looked  out  of 
my  taxi  window  while  being  driven 
to  my  hotel,  I  told  myself  with 
some  awe  that  here  I  was,  at  last, 
in  the  birthplace  of  Shaw,  Wilde, 
Yeats  and  Joyce,  to  say  nothing  of 
Grandmother  Ross. 

My  English  friends  had  ad- 
monished me  to  observe  the  Irish 
and  report  whether  they  were  any 
happier  with  their  political  freedom 
than  they  had  been  when  they  were 


part  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Ireland's  neutrality  during  the  late 
war  which  had  endangered  the  out- 
come of  that  war,  was  not  forgotten 
by  the  British.  But  not  for  me  were 
the  serious  implications  of  politics 
or  economics,  for  I  was  on  holiday, 
one  more  gaping  tourist  amongst 
the  hordes  who  pour  into  Ireland 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
a  year.  I  was  bent  on  seeing  the 
fair  Emerald  Isle  and  to  behold  the 
pageantry  of  Irish  life,  so  far  as  I 
could.  However,  old  journalistic 
habits  of  serious  observation  were 
not  easily  swept  aside  and  I  felt 
the  impact  of  current  Irish  problems 
as  I  was  escorted  about  by  friends 
and  as  I  read  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  Dublin. 

Promptly  on  my  first  morning  in 
Dublin  came  a  friend  who  was  to 
introduce  me  in  wonderful  fashion 
to  the  city  which  she  knew  very  well. 
I  was  fortunate  indeed  to  have  had 
her  guidance.  She  arrived  with  an 
armful  of  books  on  Irish  history  and 
geography  and  Dublin  itself.  I  was 
in  sore  need  of  all  of  them,  for  the 
events  of  Ireland's  long  history 
were  sadly  mixed  in  my  mind  and 
I  didn't  rightly  know  whether 
Redmond  or  Parnell  came  first. 
Indeed,  my  thoughts  were  vague 
and  I  feared  I  would  never  fit  in 
chronological  order  the  past  events 
in  Ireland,  which  had  been  so 
turbulent  through  the  years. 

We  started  out  at  once  for  an 
introduction  to  Dublin,  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  formerly  called 
the  Free  State,  and  the  seat  of  its 
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government.  I  had  read  that  the 
history  of  this  city  goes  back  to 
A.D.  140.  St.  Patrick,  it  was  be- 
lieved, visited  Dublin  in  the  year 
448,  the  Danes  set  up  a  fortress 
there  in  840  and  in  1169  British 
power  began  to  assert  itself. 

It  was  the  18th  century  that 
brought  to  Dublin  its  most  colorful 
period.  It  was  then  that  archi- 
tecture and  other  arts  flourished 
amid  a  wealthy  society.  Squares 
and  fine  streets  were  built  and  the 
Irish  and  English  nobility  erected 
the  palatial  town  houses  which  to- 
day provide  its  many  fine  examples 
of  Georgian  domestic  architecture. 
These  houses  are  exceptionally  well 
preserved  and  are  occupied  mainly 
by  professional  people,  while  the 
larger  and  finer  mansions  are  used 
by  the  government.  The  American 
Embassy  occupies  a  fine  Georgian 
House  on  Merrion  Square  as  offices. 

On  that  first  day,  we  took  a 
quick  look  at  the  main  buildings. 
We  went  first  to  College  Green,  the 
crowded  traffic  center  in  Dublin. 
There  is  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the 
most  striking  of  the  many  fine 
buildings.  Built  in  1729  to  house 
the  Irish  Parliament,  it  was  bought 
after  the  Act  of  Union  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  is  now  used 
as  the  Bank.  The  receding  front, 
flanked  by  two  semi-circular  wings 
achieves  an  effect  of  dignity  and 
splendor.  The  interior  has  been 
rebuilt  for  offices,  but  on  request, 
one  may  see  the  old  rooms,  the 
former  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Court  of  Requests,  with  the  truly 
magnificent  Waterford  crystal  chan- 
deliers and  the  two  enormous  tapes- 
tries depicting  scenes  from  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne. 


Nearby  was  Trinity  College, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1591  and  as  one  enters  its  portals, 
statues  of  Edmund  Burke  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith  seem  to  extend 
a  friendly  greeting.  We  had  time 
only  for  a  visit  to  the  famous  library. 
Its  reading  room  was  like  that  of 
no  other  library  I  had  ever  seen. 
Ancient  volumes,  numbering  they 
said  400,000,  lined  the  arcaded 
cloisters  which  reached  to  a  very 
high  ceiling.  Marble  busts  of  philos- 
ophers and  poets  lined  the  walls 
and  the  vista  down  the  long  room 
was  extraordinary.  Exhibited  in 
this  hall  was  the  ancient  and  famous 
Book  of  Kells,  the  greatest  treasure 
of  the  library,  which  was  designed 
by  unknown  hands  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Kells  in  County  Meath 
about  650.  It  is  considered  the  most 
beautiful  book  in  the  world  and 
each  day  a  different  illuminated 
page  is  displayed. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  with  many  rooms  lined 
with  portraits  of  celebrated  leaders 
and  famous  beauties  of  Irish  history. 
Later  I  revisited  these  galleries 
more  leisurely  when  I  had  done 
further  reading  and  could  fit  the 
heroes  into  their  proper  niches.  The 
National  Museum  was  our  next 
stop  with  its  hall  of  Irish  antiquities, 
a  most  impressive  collection  of 
every  Age,  from  the  Stone  Age 
down  through  medieval  times.  The 
collection  of  gold  ornaments,  for 
gold  had  been  found  in  Ireland  in 
limited  quantities,  was  unique.  Pre- 
cious relics  of  ancient  days,  neck- 
laces of  small  hollow  gold  balls  and 
hammered  discs  were  most  beautiful. 

We  saw  the  exterior  of  Leinster 
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House,  the  splendid  Georgian  Man- 
sion, built  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Leinster,  now  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Dail  and  Seanad,  which  I  was 
to  visit  later.  Other  fine  examples 
of  Georgian  architecture  were  seen 
as  we  made  our  way  through  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  the  public  park 
which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  in  the  center  of  the  city,  laid 
out  in  1728,  with  fine  trees,  flowers, 
cascades  and  lakes. 

On  this  first  day  of  "sampling" 
we  covered  much  ground  and  after 
lunch  and  a  rest,  both  much  needed, 
we  decided  to  look  at  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  O'Connell  Street,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  streets  of 
any  city.  Down  the  center  runs  a 
series  of  monuments,  including  the 
O'Connell  monument  to  the  great 
national  hero;  the  Nelson  Pillar 
resembling  the  one  in  Trafalgar 
Square  in  London,  the  Parnell 
Monument,  and  others.  O'Connell 
Street  was  laid  in  ruins,  I  wras  told, 
during  the  hostilities  in  1916  and  in 
the  later  years  of  the  tragic  civil 
war.  The  General  Postoffice  on 
O'Connell  St.  was  shelled  during  the 
fighting,  when  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
though  it  has  been  admirably  re- 
built. 

We  crossed  the  River  Liffey 
which  runs  through  the  center  of 
Dublin.  We  looked  up  and  down 
the  river  to  see  the  fine  buildings 
which  line  the  quays,  the  Four 
Courts  on  the  Northern  Quay  and 
Guinness's  Brewery  in  the  distance 
in  the  other  direction.  Guinness's 
Stout  is  world  famous  and  one  of 
Dublin's  foremost  industries.  As 
everyone  knows  it  is  a  dark  brown 
color  and  one  of  Dublin's  standing 


jokes  is  that  Guinness  uses  the 
water  of  the  Liffey,  incidentally  a 
dark,  murky  and  quite  dirty  river, 
in  making  its  famous  brew.  The 
Guinness  family  have  been  wonder- 
ful citizens  of  Dublin  and  have  been 
generous  in  the  donation  of  parks 
and  restorations. 

Then  my  guide,  so  wise  in  the 
treasures  of  Dublin,  showed  me 
some  examples  of  fine  Italian  ceil- 
ings for  which  Dublin  mansions 
were  famous  in  their  heydey.  Few 
tourists  see  these  ceilings  which 
are  in  mansions  now  used  as  schools, 
or  warehouses.  However,  the  ceil- 
ings are  still  revered  by  their  present 
owners  and  shown  with  great  pride. 
We  wondered  how  much  longer 
they  could  survive  the  march  of 
progress. 

This  first  day  in  Dublin  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  and  so  was  the 
sightseer!  I  was  glad  to  rest  and 
sample  the  books  which  had  been 
brought  to  me,  to  sort  out  impres- 
sions and  decide  what  to  see  next. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  books 
was  "Dublin,"  by  John  Harvey, 
who  called  it  a  study  in  environ- 
ment. It  was  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  British  Cities  Series,  and  the 
author  was  an  Englishman  with  a 
great  appreciation  of  Dublin.  One 
paragraph  in  particular  seemed  fa- 
miliar: "Dublin's  Plan  arrived  piece- 
meal, but  though  it  is  unfinished  it 
is  still  coherent,  and  this  is  basically 
due  to  the  enlightened  continuity 
provided  by  the  Wide  Streets  Com- 
mission, founded  in  1757."  Not  in 
all  the  planning  literature  which  I 
had  perused  over  the  years  in  the 
library  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  had  I  known 
before  of  a  planning  body  called  a 
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Wide  Streets  Commission.  The 
author  gave  a  brief  account  of 
early  planning.  After  my  return 
home  I  sought  out  some  of  our 
references  on  planning  in  Dublin, 
which  I  could  read  then  sympa- 
thetically and  understandingly.  One 
of  the  best  accounts  was  written  by 
Michael  O'Brien,  who  is  planning 
officer  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  May 
1950  issue  of  the  Journal  oj  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  is  a  full 
account  from  his  pen  of  the  unique 
history  of  planning  in  Dublin. 
Many  streets  were  laid  out  by  the 
Wide  Streets  Commission  after  its 
establishment  and  many  existing 
streets  were  enlarged  and  widened. 
The  spacious  thoroughfares  of  today 
are  the  result  of  its  work.  The  first 
attempt  at  ordered  development 
was  the  laying  out  of  the  park  I  had 
seen  on  my  first  day,  St.  Stephens 
Green.  It  was  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I  that  the 
active  building  period  set  in,  but 
the  real  glory  of  the  city  did  not 
come  until  the  reigns  of  George  II 
and  III.  Most  of  the  fine  public 
buildings  were  built  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century  such  as  the 
Parliament  House,  now  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  the  Four  Courts,  the 
Rotunda  Hospital  and  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Following  the  great  fa- 
mine of  1847,  a  decline  set  in  and 
the  fine  old  Georgian  mansions  began 
to  lose  their  wealthy  owners.  The 
calamity  was  reflected  in  Dublin 
when  the  landed  gentry  disappeared 
and  other  economic  classes  began  to 
occupy  most  of  the  fine  houses. 

Mr.  O'Brien  outlines  the  features 
of  the  plan  which  Sir  Patrick  Aber- 
crombie  prepared  with  his  part- 
ners Sydney  A.  and  Arthur  Kelley 


which  was  published  in  book  form 
in  1922.  In  1925  the  Civics  Institute 
of  Ireland  advanced  planning  a 
stage  further  by  the  preparation  of 
a  Civic  Survey  and  in  1934  the  first 
town  planning  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  Ireland,  which  followed 
closely  the  lines  of  the  English  Act 
of  1932.  In  1939  consultants  pre- 
pared a  sketch  development  plan 
with  important  proposals  and  ex- 
tensive measures  for  carrying  them 
out. 

I  wish  we  could  reproduce  the 
fine  photographs  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
used  to  illustrate  his  article,  the 
fine  Georgian  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Fitzwilliam  Square,  the 
classic  Custom  House,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  maps  and  sketches  of  the 
advancing  periods. 

Of  course,  a  voluminous  reservoir 
of  references  exists  on  the  subject 
of  the  development  of  Dublin.  In 
the  scope  of  a  brief  personal  sketch 
such  as  this  is,  much  is  necessarily 
left  out.  But  I  believe  that  planners 
and  all  those  with  interest  in  city 
planning  would  find  it  a  rewarding 
experience  to  look  further  into  the 
planning  accomplishments  of  Dub- 
lin. 

Days  that  followed  in  Dublin 
were  filled  with  visits  to  the  ancient 
cathedrals,  and  to  Dublin  Castle, 
built  between  1208  and  1220.  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  Britain  sent 
Viceroys  to  Ireland,  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  Castle  were  used  as 
their  residence. 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  a  session 
of  the  Dail  Eireann,  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  This  is  not  open  to 
the  general  public  and  admission 
was  by  special  ticket.  In  Ireland, 
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as  in  England,  the  Ministers  sit 
with  the  Members  and  I  saw  Prime 
Minister  De  Valera,  the  American- 
born  chief  who  formulated  the 
definition  of  Ireland  as  "A  Republic 
in  external  association  with  the 
British  Empire."  The  language  used 
in  debate  is  English  and  the  benches 
for  the  Members  are  arranged  in  a 
semicircular  row.  Members  are  not 
subdued  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
and  at  the  session  I  attended  there 
was  a  discussion  of  the  budget.  As 
Members  were  not  averse  to  talking 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  a  thick 
Irish  accent,  my  understanding  of 
what  they  said  was  gained  chiefly 
from  the  newspaper  of  the  following 
day  when  I  learned  that  current 
food  subsidies  were  to  be  withdrawn 
and  that  new  taxes  were  to  be  levied 
on  upper  bracket  incomes,  gasoline, 
liquor  and  tobacco.  This  was  de- 
signed to  bring  in  an  additional 
eleven  million  pounds  per  annum. 
The  housewives  were  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  removal  of  food 
subsidies,  although  lower  taxes  for 
the  lower  income  brackets  would 
lessen  their  burden.  I  had  observed 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  lower  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  and  the 
Irish,  of  course,  hoped  that  the  low 
prices  would  continue  to  lure  tour- 
ists, and  thus  add  tourist  dollars  to 
the  national  pocketbook. 

Fortunately  I  saw  the  Abbey 
Players  in  Sean  O'Casey's  "Juno 
and  the  Paycock."  It  was  the  last 
performance  of  the  season  and  be- 
cause of  a  recent  fire  in  the  old 
theatre  off  Lower  Abbey  Street, 
the  company  played  in  the  Queens 
Theatre.  Critics  are  saying  that 
the  Irish  theatre,  so  famous  and 
vigorous  in  the  early  days  of  Lady 


Gregory,  Synge  and  Yeats,  is  now 
in  the  doldrums.  However,  Dublin 
was  in  a  happy  mood  because  of 
the  honor  bestowed  on  Michael 
MacLiammoir,  of  the  famous  Gate 
Players,  who  had  been  chosen  to 
play  Hamlet  at  the  annual  summer 
performance  at  Elsinore,  Denmark. 

From  the  newspapers,  I  read  of 
the  great  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  value  of  the  revival  of  the  old 
Gaelic  language.  Gaelic  is  taught 
in  the  schools,  along  with  English, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
write  and  speak  Gaelic  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  government  job.  In 
many  quarters  it  is  unpopular.  Why, 
some  of  the  arguments  ran,  is  it 
necessary  to  revive  an  ancient 
language  in  a  modern  world?  The 
answer,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  part 
of  the  desire  of  Ireland  to  maintain 
its  nationalism. 

Another  burning  question  is  the 
recapture  of  the  six  counties  in  the 
north.  This  is  the  super-question 
of  all,  and  of  this  I  heard  much  con- 
versation. Partition  which  sepa- 
rated the  six  Protestant  counties 
from  the  Free  State  is  the  great 
unfinished  business. 

But  what  would  Ireland  be  with- 
out an  argument! 

After  ten  wonderfully  absorbing 
days  in  Dublin,  I  went  to  the  Border 
counties  and  then  to  visit  the  home 
of  a  friend  in  the  County  of  Long- 
ford. I  mention  this  only  because  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
lovely  country  manor  house,  with 
stone  walls  two  feet  thick,  ancient 
towering  trees,  rhododendron  hedges 
and  to  sit  before  open  fireplaces  in 
which  peat  was  burned.  Nearby 
was  the  ancient  Castle  Forbes,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  who 
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had  married  the  American  heiress, 
Beatrice  Mills,  daughter  of  Ogden 
Mills  of  New  York.  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  visiting  the  Castle, 
which  dates  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  to  see  its  lands  and 
gardens. 

I  motored  to  Sligo,  the  most  im- 
portant County  in  northwest  Ire- 
land and  crossed  the  River  Shannon 
en  route.  This  is  a  beautiful  region, 
abounding  with  ruined  abbeys  and 
fine  hills  that  rise  to  about  1,000 
feet.  These  hills  have  no  trees  on 
them,  as  the  surface  earth  is  too 
shallow  over  the  rocky  formations, 
to  support  tree  growth.  There  was 
an  interesting  cover  growth  of 
heather  and  an  odd  little  plant 
called  bog  cotton,  topped  by  cotton 
tufts  of  pure  white. 

Then  I  began  an  escorted  tour 
from  Dublin,  by  motor  coach  to 
the  southern  and  southwestern 
parts  of  Ireland.  Our  first  day  was 
to  be  strenuous,  according  to  our 
"courier,"  who  told  me  it  would 
be  a  hard  trip  of  150  miles.  That 
seemed  like  a  small  bit  of  mileage 
to  me,  but  I  realized  that  we  would 
cross  the  whole  of  Ireland  before 
we  reached  our  destination,  Killar- 
ney.  Famed  names,  such  as  KJIdare, 
Limerick,  Tralee,  were  very  pleas- 
ant to  hear.  The  green  mountain 
ranges  which  we  saw  formed  a  per- 
fect setting  for  the  farmlands  and 
the  thatched-roof  houses,  white- 
washed snowy  white.  The  fuchsia 
hedges  were  in  full  bloom  with 
their  brilliant  magenta  and  purple 
flowers  as  they  lined  the  lanes 
through  which  we  drove.  A  lepre- 
chaun was  said  to  have  flown  by  our 
coach  on  a  butterfly's  wing,  but  I 
didn't  see  it.  The  famous  Gaps 


and  Bays  were  as  beautiful  as  their 
pictures  show  them  to  be.  From 
Killarney  the  tour  took  us  to  County 
Cork,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Blarney  Castle  and  kiss  the 
famous  stone,  a  rather  strenuous 
procedure  which  entailed  climbing 
hundreds  of  well  worn  steps  in  a 
circular,  dark  enclosed  stone  stair- 
case to  the  top  of  a  tower  where  the 
famous  stone  is  located  on  a 
parapet  about  83  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Before  arriving  in  Cork  and 
while  in  County  Kerry,  we  passed 
through  Ireland's  National  Park,  a 
10,000  acre  tract  which  embraces 
most  of  the  Lake  District  of  Kil- 
larney and  insures  the  preservation 
of  its  great  beauty.  Wild  rhododen- 
dron abounded  in  the  natural  pink 
color,  and  we  would  come  upon 
breath-taking  masses  at  every  turn 
of  the  road.  The  Park  is  known  as 
the  Muckross  Estate  and  was 
presented  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Bowers  Bourn  of  California  and 
their  son-in-law  Mr.  Arthur  Vin- 
cent. 

Cork,  Waterford,  Wexford,  all 
were  interesting,  as  we  stopped  at 
each  one.  In  Waterford,  where  the 
glass  making  for  which  the  city  was 
once  famous  is  now  being  revived, 
we  visited  the  oldest  structure  I  had 
ever  been  in;  this  was  Reginald's 
Tower,  an  ancient  fortification  with 
walls  4  feet  thick  and  erected  in 
1003  as  part  of  the  old  Danish  de- 
fenses. It  was  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation.  The  tour  continued 
up  the  east  coast  to  Dublin  and  we 
passed  through  the  Vale  of  Avoca, 
a  spot  of  great  sylvan  beauty  called 
the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  where 
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Tom  Moore  wrote: 

There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so 
sweet 

As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright 
waters  meet; 

Oh,  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must 
depart 

Ere  the  bloom  of  this  valley  shall  fade 
from  my  heart. 

Glendalough  was  the  final  point 
of  our  trip  and  here  a  unique  ex- 
perience awaited  us  in  a  visit  to  the 
site  of  a  sixth  century  monastery. 
We  looked  at  the  ruins  and  wandered 
among  the  Celtic  crosses  and  the 
ancient  stones.  Here  we  picked  the 
first  shamrock. 

The  return  to  Dublin  completed 
my  Irish  interlude.  The  next  day 
I  flew  to  Edinburgh  on  the  most 
perfect  flight  anyone  could  ever 
hope  to  have.  We  flew  straight 
northwest  over  the  Irish  Sea  to  Ayr 
and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  soft  green  of  the  countryside 
gave  way  to  the  greyness  of  that 
magnificent  city  of  dusky  grandeur 
and  cold  penetrating  climate. 

My  experience  in  Ireland  was 
most  rewarding.  I  revelled  in  the 
great  beauty  of  the  fair  countryside 
and  I  caught  an  inkling  of  the 
problems  which  beset  the  Irish  as  a 
Nation.  One  of  Ireland's  foremost 
contemporary  writers  Arland  Ussher 
in  his  book,  The  Face  and  Mind  oj 
Ireland  comments  that  "Ireland  is  a 
country  in  which  the  past  turns 
quickly  to  legend,  the  future  to 


mirage  and  the  present  is  a  rather 
uncomfortable  camping  place  in  the 
wilderness." 

William  Shirer  voices  in  his  new 
book,  Midcentury  Journey  a  rather 
pessimistic  estimate  of  present-day 
Ireland,  and  says: 

Now  that  its  great  political  struggle 
against  Britain  has  been  won  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  free  and 
independent  Ireland  would  flourish  as 
never  before  But  somehow,  even  after 
the  new  constitution,  hammered  out  by 
De  Valera  in  1937,  proclaimed  Ireland  to 
be  a  sovereign,  independent,  democratic 
state,  cutting  off  the  last  slender  ties  with 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  King, 
and  re-establishing  the  old  Gaelic  name  of 
Eire,  and  even  after  the  last  threads  of 
connection  were  severed  and  Eire  became 
on  Easter  Monday,  April  18,  1949,  "the 
Republic  of  Ireland"  the  dream  faded, 
the  great  objectives  were  lost  sight  of 
and  Ireland  struck  even  such  a  sympathetic 
observer  as  this  one  as  a  community  whose 
vision  had  narrowed,  a  parochial  place 
preoccupied  with  pettiness,  content  to  re- 
move itself  from  the  major  currents  of 
Western  life  and  thought,  intent  on  cen- 
soring good  books  and  denying  many  of 
its  greatest  writers.  Freedom,  by  some 
queer  quirk  of  reversal,  appeared  to  have 
dulled  the  fine  creativeness  of  a  poetic 
and  imaginative  people. 

This  seems  a  harsh  criticism,  but 
one  shared  by  many  other  writers. 
Of  course,  time  alone  can  tell  what 
the  Irish  will  make  of  their  Nation 
as  years  go  by.  Suffice  to  say,  it  is  a 
lovely  land  to  visit,  its  scenic  at- 
tractions are  fairer  than  most,  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  the  famous  names 
of  song  and  story  and  it  is  inspiring 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  haunting 
memories  of  her  great  patriots. 
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National  Citizens  Conference  on  Regional 

Planning 

New  Orleans — March  11-14,  1953 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  its  predecessors, 
a  national  conference  on  planning  is 
to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  and,  we 
are  told,  that  within  the  memory  of 
man  there  has  never  been  a  national 
planning  conference  in  that  historic 
city.  And  now,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mayor  deLesseps  S.  Morrison  and 
a  committee  headed  by  Gervais  F. 
Favrot,  Chairman  of  the  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission,  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  on  March  11-14,  1953. 
The  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
historic  St.  Charles  Hotel.  The 
New  Orleans  Committee  is  arrang- 
ing an  all-day  tour  of  the  city  and  a 
number  of  special  events  which  will 
give  the  delegates  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  "old  city"  and  to  see 
the  construction  of  extensive  resi- 
dence areas,  the  revamping  of  the 
downtown  section  and  the  ambitious 
system  of  boulevards  which  the 
redemption  of  some  of  the  old 
canals  is  making  possible. 

The  program  will  highlight  the 
problems  of  population  growth  into 
far-flung  metropolitan  and  regional 
areas.  The  sessions  will  cover  the 
latest  developments  in  technical 
planning,  phrased  in  every-day 
language  which  can  be  understood 
by  the  layman.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  we  must  find  a  way 
to  plan  and  to  administer  the  physi- 
cal development  of  entire  metro- 


politan regions  and  to  provide 
county  (parish  in  Louisiana)  plan- 
ning before  the  counties  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  crowded  cities.  It 
is  expected  that  planners,  members 
of  planning  commissions  and  lead- 
ers and  members  of  citizens'  or- 
ganizations from  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  attend,  but  special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  recent  plans  and 
projects  in  the  South. 

This  conference  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cities  in  America  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  by  the  United  States. 

Thomas  Adams,  writing  in  1932 
in  "Recent  Advances  in  Town 
Planning"  and  in  1935  in  "Outline  of 
Town  and  City  Planning,"  said  of 
New  Orleans: 

New  Orleans  was  founded  in  1718  by 
Jean  Baptiste  de  Bienville.  When  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  Louisiana  in  1722  it 
was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
and  divided  into  regular  squares  300  feet 
on  a  side.  After  its  inclusion  in  the  United 
States  in  1803  it  was  greatly  extended  and 
in  seven  years  its  population  had  doubled. 
The  original  streets  of  the  old  French  town 
were  narrow  but  wide  boulevards  were 
constructed  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city. 

The  case  of  New  Orleans  illus- 
trates the  value  of  comprehensive 
and  courageous  planning.  After  a 
long  struggle  against  adversity  this 
city  incurred  large  expenditures  in 
carrying  out  a  city  port  and  railway 
plan,  and  as  a  result  it  became  a 
highly  efficient  and  the  second 
largest  port  in  the  United  States. 
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By  LOUIS  C.  BISSO,  Director,  City  Planning  and  Zoning 


"America's  most  interesting  city" 
sounds  like  a  chamber  of  commerce 
slogan.  It  is.  Yet  it  holds  signifi- 
cance not  only  for  tourists  and 
writers  of  historical  romances  but 
for  planners  and  academicians  as 
well. 

Here  is  a  city  founded  in  1718  on 
a  patch  of  alluvial  land  in  a  bend  of 
the  Mississippi.  Here  one  goes  up 
to  reach  natural  water  courses — 
and  dares  not  dig  down  very  deep. 
Here  is  a  city  of  more  than  575,000 
population,  where  every  drop  of 
rainfall  must  be  pumped  up  to  the 
river  or  up  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Occupying  the  river  rim  of  this 
well-sopped  platter  is  the  state- 
owned  seaport.  Unfortunately,  the 
port's  railway  and  warehouses  cut 
off  the  people  from  the  river  except 
where  the  ferries  berth. 

But  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  rim 
of  the  platter  is  different.  Here  the 
shoreline  has  been  extended  half  a 
mile  with  soil  dredged  from  the 
bottom  of  this  forty-mile  fresh- 
water lake.  Here  are  a  municipal 
park  and  yacht  basin,  five  miles  of 
park-strip  and  sea-wall  for  public 
recreation,  and  New  Orleans'  new- 
est residential  subdivisions.  Ex- 
tending into  the  lake  in  an  8000-foot 
parabola  is  the  New  Orleans  Air- 
port, used  principally  by  private 
planes.  Connecting  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain with  the  Mississippi  is  the 
Inner  Harbor  (Industrial)  Canal. 

The  social  and  economic  history 
of  New  Orleans  is  directly  linked 
with  the  lay  of  the  land — and  the 
water.  The  course  of  the  Mississippi 


at  New  Orleans  is  similar  to  the 
profile  of  a  sauce-pan  with  its 
handle  pointing  downstream — east- 
ward. The  east-west  shoreline  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  "handle"  of  our 
saucepan,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  "bottom"  of  its  bowl. 

All  land  between  the  river  and 
the  lake  was  deposited  over  the 
centuries  by  siltation.  Its  surface 
is  kept  reasonably  firm  by  an  ex- 
tensive and  efficient  drainage  sys- 
tem, but  mud  may  always  be  found 
at  a  shallow  depth. 

The  social  history  of  New  Orleans 
is  a  story  of  competition  between 
the  community  and  the  water-table 
and  of  competition  for  residential 
locations  on  "high"  land.  This 
latter  competition  was  carried  on 
between  various  groups  defined  by 
national  origin,  race,  and  social  class. 

The  struggle  was  first  against  the 
Mississippi,  whose  threat  to  the 
city  was  finally  removed  by  the 
construction  of  cut-offs  or  spillways 
connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  the  river  at  points  upstream 
from  New  Orleans. 

The  competition  for  buildable 
land  was  abated  in  great  degree  by 
final  drainage  of  the  two  large 
swamps  between  the  river  and  the 
lake,  but  not  before  the  patterns 
of  land  occupancy  had  become 
fairly  definite. 

These  ecological  patterns  began 
to  take  shape  shortly  after  the 
Louisiana  purchase  in  1803.  Pioneer 
Americans,  coming  down  the  river 
to  claim  a  share  of  what  their 
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government  had  bought,  encountered 
a  culture  which,  as  the  sociologist 
Harlan  W.  Gilmore  points  out,  "on 
a  basis  of  fine  manners  and  fine 
appearance  at  least,  was  superior" 
to  their  own.  There  were  many 
differences  between  the  "Kentucks" 
and  the  "Creoles,"  and  both  groups 
were  of  course  antagonistic  toward 
the  Negro,  slave  or  freedman. 

The  French  and  Spanish  Creoles 
owned  most  of  the  land  and  carried 
on  a  plantation  economy,  living  in 
New  Orleans  only  in  the  winter. 
The  Americans  were  merchants  and 
laborers.  They  took  up  a  year- 
round  residence  in  the  city — and 
their  residences  came  to  be  segre- 
gated from  the  homes  of  the  Creole 
families. 

In  1836,  as  the  two  groups  be- 
came nearly  equal  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  New  Orleans  was  divided 
into  three  separate  municipalities 
with  a  single  mayor.  The  American 
section  was  on  the  west  (up-river) 
side  of  Canal  Street.  The  Creole 
section  was  between  Canal  Street 
and  Esplanade  Avenue,  expanding 
toward  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The 
third  section  was  occupied  by  truck- 
farmers  and  dairymen,  later  immi- 
grants from  Europe.  After  more 
than  a  century,  these  "national 
boundary  lines"  have  not  entirely 
lost  their  meaning  for  natives  of 
New  Orleans. 

But  the  old  enmities  are  gone  now, 
and  New  Orleans  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  progressive  mayor  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  intensive  program 
of  planning  and  construction  for  all 
the  people. 

The  City  Planning  and  Zoning 


Commission  is  in  process  of  adopt- 
ing various  chapters  of  the  master 
plan  proposals  of  Harland  Barthol- 
omew and  Associates,  anticipating 
the  passage  early  in  1953  of  a  new 
zoning  ordinance.  A  major  street 
plan  and  a  plan  for  off-street  park- 
ing were  adopted  in  1951.  A  long- 
range  land-use  plan  is  ready  for 
adoption. 

Recently  completed  or  under 
construction  are  numerous  grade 
separations,  the  result  of  a  volu- 
minous contract  with  the  railroads 
that  serve  New  Orleans.  Also  under 
construction  is  a  union  railway 
passenger  terminal  on  the  periphery 
of  the  central  business  district, 
near  six  squares  recently  cleared  of 
slum  dwellings  and  planned  for  a 
new  civic  center. 

Following  the  Mississippi's  an- 
cient natural  levee,  the  highest  land 
in  town,  the  Public  Belt  Railroad 
serves  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  by 
placing  freight  cars  within  fifty  feet 
of  ocean-going  ships.  In  dollar 
volume,  this  is  the  second  larges' 
port  in  the  Nation. 

Orleanians  watch  the  new  de- 
velopments with  mixed  feelings, 
knowing  that  the  port  facilities 
stand  always  between  them  and 
OI'  Man  River — that  Jackson 
Square,  the  heart  of  the  French 
Quarter,  can  never  be  opened  to  the 
river  bank  as  long  as  tracks  and 
warehouses  block  the  way.  Many 
citizens  sense  a  conflict  between 
new  prosperity  and  old  landmarks. 
They  demand  that  in  planning  the 
structure  of  tomorrow  we  plan 
also  to  preserve  the  durable  con- 
tent of  yesterday. 
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The  Citizens  National  Conference  on  Regional  Planning,  the 
1953  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion u'ill  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  March  11  to  14,  with 
headquarters  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

Below:  Pirates'  Alley,  in  the  heart  of  the  Vieux  Carre,  adjoining 
the  famous  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  is  today  one  of  the  most  popular 
spots  in  the  French  Quarter. 

Following:  Central  Business  District  of  New  Orleans,  with 
Canal  Street  at  the  left  and  the  Civic  Center  site  at  right  center. 
Along  the  river  are  the  shipping  facilities  which  serve  the  Nation's 
second  largest  port  in  cargo  value. 


Mil 


Above:  Balcony  Ironwork,  a  unique  characteristic  identified 
with  the  famed  Vieux  Carre. 

Below:  The  Cabildo,  a  historic  landmark  constructed  in  1795. 
It  originally  housed  the  Cabildo,  the  Spanish  governing  body  of  that 
day.  Beneath  its  roof  was  enacted  the  final  signing  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 


State  Park 
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PERSONALS 

Lewis  G.  Scoggin,  Director  of  the 
Florida  Park  Service  for  many  years 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  was  removed  from 
office  by  action  of  the  Florida 
Board  of  Parks  and  Historic  Me- 
morials early  in  August.  Assistant 
Director  M.  B.  Greene,  Landscape 
Architect  Charles  F.  O'Doniel  and 
Superintendent  of  Maintenance  and 
Operations  Joseph  Brown  were  also 
released  at  the  same  time.  The 
reason  given  for  this  action  was 
".  .  .  to  pare  down  administrative 
expenses  so  that  more  money  may 
be  put  into  capital  improvements 
of  state  parks."  The  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  South  Dakota 
in  September,  adopted  a  resolution 
".  .  .  opposing  unwarranted  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  employees 
needed  for  the  efficient  planning 
and  administration  of  state  park 
systems." 

Walter  A.  Coldwell,  Superinten- 
dent of  Gold  Head  Branch  State 
Park,  was  named  Acting  Director. 

William  H.  Cotter,  Jr.  was  re- 
cently appointed  Chief  of  the  newly 
organized  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  Rhode  Island. 


Legislation    establishing    this    new 
division  was  enacted  in  April. 

MEETINGS 

A  joint  inspection  trip  covering 
several  Maryland  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas  was  made  by  members  of 
the  Association  of  Northeastern  State 
Park  Directors  and  the  Association 
of  Southeastern  State  Park  Directors 
on  October  7.  The  Southeastern 
group  held  its  own  meeting  the 
preceding  day  at  Gambrill  State 
Park  while  the  Northeastern  group 
held  its  meeting  at  the  same  place 
on  October  8.  The  following  sub- 
jects were  discussed  at  the  South- 
eastern Meeting:  "Meeting  Sani- 
tary Facility  Specifications  for  State 
Parks",  "Salary  Scales  and  Quali- 
fications for  State  Park  Employees", 
"Cooperative  Programs  with  the 
National  Park  Service",  "Working 
with  Professional  and  Promotional 
Groups  to  Sell  Visitors  to  our  State 
Parks",  and  "Making  Charges  Ver- 
sus No  Costs  to  Stop  Vandalism  in 
State  Parks".  The  first  three  topics 
were  also  discussed  at  the  North- 
eastern meeting,  and  three  other 
subjects  as  follows:  "Federal  Taxes 
on  Admissions  and  Services",  "How 
to  get  Public  Acceptance  of  Park 
Rules  and  Regulations",  and  "How 
Can  We  Publicize  the  Economy  of 
Trips  to  State  Parks".  The  South- 
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eastern  Association  elected  C.  West 
Jacocks  of  South  Carolina  Presi- 
dent, A.  N.  Moye  of  Georgia  Vice- 
President,  and  A.  H.  Nail  of 
Mississippi  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Table  Rock  State  Park,  South 
Carolina  in  the  fall  of  1953.  The 
Northeastern  Association  re-elected 
their  present  officers  as  follows: 
President,  James  F.  Evans  of  New 
York,  Vice-President,  Russell  Tobey 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Joseph  F.  Kaylor  of 
Maryland. 

The  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  held  its  annual  confer- 
ence on  September  15  to  18  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  It  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful meeting  with  over  600  in 
attendance.  The  general  sessions 
were  replaced,  for  the  most  part,  by 
sectional  meetings  on  the  following 
subjects:  "Park  Commissioners", 
"Horticulture",  "Outdoor  Educa- 
tion", "Zoological  Parks  and  Aquar- 
iums", "Recreation"  and  "Work- 
shop". Among  the  many  interesting 
subjects  discussed  in  the  various 
sections  were  "Park  Planning", 
"Modern  Trends  in  Park  Design", 
"Designing  Parks  for  Maximum 
Use",  "Bridle  Path  Operation", 
"Trailside  Nature  Centers,  Mu- 
seums and  Nature  Trails",  "Train- 
ing of  Personnel",  "Golf  Course 
Operations",  "Interpretive  Ser- 
vices", "Latest  Developments  in 
Outdoor  Artificial  Ice  Rinks",  and 
"Camping".  Workshop  sessions  on 
"Picnic  Tables",  "Combatting  Van- 
dalism", "Park  Road  Construction 
and  Surfaces"  and  "Refreshment 
Stands  and  Trailers"  were  practical 
and  worthwhile.  William  Penn 
Mott,  Superintendent  of  Parks, 


Oakland,  California  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  Institute  for  the 
coming  year.  The  1953  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  34th  National  Recreation  Con- 
gress, conducted  by  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  was  held  in 
Seattle,  Washington  on  September 
29  to  October  3.  Over  800  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
attended.  Among  the  speakers  at 
the  general  sessions  were  Joseph 
Prendergast,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, George  Hjelte,  General 
Manager  of  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Parks  of  Los 
Angeles,  Dr.  Paul  Douglas,  former 
President  of  American  University 
and  Lt.  General  Robert  W.  Harper 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
relationship  between  national  de- 
fense and  recreation  throughout  the 
Congress. 

The  28tb  Annual  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference  was  held  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  in  August  with  over 
600  members  in  attendance.  Many 
interesting  speeches  dealing  with  the 
care  of  trees  were  presented,  in- 
cluding one  entitled,  "Living  with 
Dutch  Elm  Disease". 

The  first  annual  Tennessee  Recre- 
ation Conference  was  held  at  Cum- 
berland Mountain  State  Park  on 
November  13  and  14.  This  was 
sponsored  by  the  recently  formed 
Tennessee  Recreation  Society,  with 
the  full  cooperation  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Division  of  State  Parks. 

The  annual  Conference  oj  the 
Illinois  Recreation  Association  was 
held  at  Pere  Marquette  State  Park, 
Illinois  on  October  21  to  23. 

The  Eighth  Annual  North  Caro- 
lina Recreation  Conference  was  held 
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on  November  10  to  13  at  Asheville, 
North    Carolina. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Sixty-nine  representatives  of  22 
state,  county,  municipal  and  pri- 
vate organizations  concerned  with 
parks  and  recreation  attended  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  newly- 
formed  Park  Institute  of  New  York 
State  held  at  the  College  of  Forestry, 
State  University  of  New  York,  at 
Syracuse  on  September  11  and  12. 
The  program  included  panel  dis- 
cussions on  Need,  Purpose,  and 
Value  of  a  Park;  Qualifications  of 
Supervisory  Personnel;  Mainte- 
nance Problems;  Public  Relations; 
and  Park  Recreation.  Founding  of 
this  Institute  was  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Forestry,  the  Division  of 
Parks  of  the  State  Conservation 
Department,  City  of  Syracuse  De- 
partment of  Parks,  Onondaga 
County  Park  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning Board,  and  the  Division  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  City  of 
Rochester  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  Prof.  George  Albrecht, 
Head  of  Department  of  Landscape 
and  Recreational  Management  of 
the  College  of  Forestry  and  Leonard 
L.  Huttleston,  Assistant  Director  of 
State  Parks,  were  elected  co-chair- 
man of  the  Institute. 

A  National  Workshop  on  Recrea- 
tion was  held  at  Jackson's  Mill, 
West  Virginia  on  May  17  to  25 
when  a  selected  group  of  30  recrea- 
tion leaders  representing  local,  state, 
federal,  private,  industrial,  hospital 
and  educational  recreation  agencies 
and  organizations  met  to  discuss  and 
prepare  a  series  of  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  recreation  in  the  United 
States.  This  resulted  in  a  publica- 


tion entitled  Recreation  for  Com- 
munity Living  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  The  Athletic  Institute, 
209  South  State  Street,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois  for  $1.25  a  copy. 

The  Maine  State  Park  Commis- 
sion held  its  annual  fall  meeting 
of  state  park  custodians  at  Camden 
Hills  State  Park  on  October  21  to  23. 
Interpretive  programs  dealing  with 
both  natural  history  and  history 
was  the  theme  of  the  meeting. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Mid- 
continent  Regional  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Conference,  which  was  held  on 
March  20  to  22  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  have  recently  been  is- 
sued. This  is  an  88-page  mimeo- 
graphed booklet  which  contains 
the  talks  given  at  this  training 
institute. 

STATE  LEGISLATION 
The  Louisiana  act  of  July  10 
creates  a  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission,  superseding  the  exist- 
ing State  Parks  Commission.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  act  was  to 
make  provisions  whereby  the  state 
park  agency  could  offer  recreation 
services  to  the  people  of  the  State 
in  addition  to  those  provided  in  the 
state  parks.  Among  the  duties 
specified  for  the  director  are  (1)  to 
study  and  appraise  the  recreation 
needs  of  the  State,  (2)  to  aid  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
in  designing  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  and  to  advise  them  in  the 
planning  and  financing  of  recreation 
programs,  (3)  to  promote  recrea- 
tion institutes  and  conferences,  (4) 
to  establish  recreation  standards 
and  (5)  to  cooperate  with  other 
governmental  agencies,  with  pri- 
vate membership  groups  and  with 
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commercial  recreation  interests  in 
the  promotion  of  recreation  op- 
portunities. 

In  Michigan,  an  act  of  May  1 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation to  lease  recreation  lands  to 
qualified  youth  organizations.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  allow  youth 
groups  to  use  state-owned  land  for 
organized  camping  purposes  or  other 
recreation  activities.  This  act  also 
allows  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion to  lease  lands  in  the  Porcupine 
Mountains  State  Park,  Michigan's 
wilderness  park,  to  third  parties  for 
such  purposes  as  it  shall  consider  de- 
sirable. This  provision  was  in- 
cluded, presumably,  to  grant  the 
State  the  authority,  if  it  chooses,  to 
invite  private  capital  to  build  hotels 
and  cabins  on  leased  land  in  this 
park. 

FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
informed  the  National  Park  Service 
on  July  30  that  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1951  does  not  exempt  the  tax  on 
admissions  to  historic  sites,  prop- 
erties and  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  In  its  letter, 
the  Bureau  stated  that  ".  .  .  it  is 
not  considered  by  the  Bureau  that 
the  exemption  is  applicable  to  any 
charge  for  admission  to  such  places 
operated  by  a  general  agency  of  the 
United  States,  a  state  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof."  The  letter 
further  stated  that  the  National 
Park  Service  "...  does  not  operate 
and  administer  such  places  within 
its  jurisdiction  as  a  society  or  or- 
ganization of  the  kind  contem- 
plated". 

The  National  Production  Au- 
thority announced  on  October  3 


that  its  ban  on  recreation  con- 
struction will  be  lifted  next  May  1, 
a  month  later  than  originally  sched- 
uled. It  is  possible  that  the  date 
may  be  shifted  back  to  April  1  if 
the  materials  situation  at  that  time 
permits. 

INTERNATIONAL  RECREATION 
The  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion recently  announced  that  Con- 
rad L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  Charles  G. 
Sauers,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Correspondence  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation.  Since  this 
committee  was  previously  com- 
posed entirely  of  people  primarily 
interested  in  community  recreation 
and  municipal  parks,  Messrs.  Wirth 
and  Sauers  were  added  because  of 
their  interest  in  national,  state, 
county  and  other  types  of  non-urban 
parks. 

H.  Raymond  Gregg,  Assistant 
Chief  Naturalist  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  presented  a  paper  at 
the  Third  General  Assembly  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Nature  in  September  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  The  title  of  his 
speech  was  "Protection  of  Nature 
with  Regard  to  the  Impact  of  Con- 
struction of  Large  Dams  on  the 
Natural  Environment".  In  this 
paper,  Mr.  Gregg  discussed  at 
some  length  a  case  history  of  Pal- 
metto State  Park  in  Texas,  which 
is  threatened  with  destruction  from 
a  proposed  reservoir. 

The  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion announces  in  the  October  issue 
of  Recreation  that  it  has  established 
an  International  Recreation  Service 
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which  will  provide  a  central  service 
agency  to  make  available  both 
information  and  skillful  guidance 
for  recreation  leaders,  agencies  and 
associations  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

NATURE  INTERPRETATION 
An  excellent  article,  entitled 
"Museum  Labels",  appears  in  the 
July  issue  of  News  and  Views, 
issued  by  the  California  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks:  It  is  a  practical 
article  that  describes  materials  rec- 
ommended for  labels,  methods  of 
preparing  them,  and  information  on 
putting  them  in  place. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  of 
Kentucky  inaugurated  naturalist  ser- 
vice this  past  summer  at  Natural 
Bridge  State  Park. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 
California.  The  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  has  established 
a  new  position  of  Historian  and  an 
examination  will  be  held  to  establish 
an  eligible  list.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Historian  will  be  as  a 
staff  advisor  and  assistant  in  the 
headquarters  office,  providing  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance  to  the 
headquarters  personnel  and  to  the 
field  employees  and  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  the  Curators  relating 
to  the  development,  use  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical  lands, 
buildings,  features  and  objects  in 
the  various  units  of  the  state  park 
system.  He  will  also  conduct  re- 
search projects  and  do  historical 
writing. 

Bernard  Baruch,  elder  statesman 
who  made  the  park  bench  famous, 
had  a  bench  dedicated  to  him  in 
Founders  Grove,  Humboldt  Red- 
woods State  Park  on  August  19. 
A  plaque  was  unveiled  which  read 


"Dedicated  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
philosopher,  philanthropist,  stal- 
wart American,  on  his  82nd  birth- 
day, August  19,  1952.  His  stature 
is  that  of  these  redwoods".  The 
bench  is  located  at  the  base  of  the 
world's  tallest  tree.  Governor  Earl 
Warren's  remarks,  which  included 
many  important  points  relating  to 
the  state  park  system,  is  included 
in  the  September  issue  of  News  and 
Views. 

The  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  announces  that  it  has  pro- 
duced a  motion  picture,  in  color, 
on  the  state  park  system.  This  film 
was  financed  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  produced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Colorado.  The  State  Historical 
Society  has  completed  construction 
of  a  replica  of  the  log  stockade 
erected  145  years  ago,  in  1807,  by 
Capt.  Zebulon  Pike.  This  is  located 
in  the  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike 
Memorial  Park.  The  little  fort  was 
36  feet  square,  with  bastions  on  the 
two  north  corners,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  four  foot  wide  moat. 
Except  for  a  temporary  shelter,  this 
was  the  first  military  structure  built 
by  Americans  in  Colorado. 

Connecticut.  The  administration 
of  the  Harkness  Estate,  which  con- 
tains 235  acres,  a  42-room  mansion, 
several  other  buildings  and  magnifi- 
cent formal  gardens,  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Park  and  Forest  Commission  last 
May.  The  area  has  been  named 
Harkness  Memorial  State  Park  and 
has  been  formally  dedicated  as  a 
recreation  area  for  handicapped 
persons.  Recreation  facilities  avail- 
able includes  a  beach,  two  bath- 
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houses,  beach  umbrellas,  refresh- 
ment stand,  volley  ball  courts  and 
Softball  diamonds.  The  attendance 
last  summer  included  groups  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  Blind,  the  Connecticut  Society 
for  Crippled  Children,  the  Newing- 
ton  Home  for  Crippled  Children, 
the  Mansfield  Training  School  and 
other  handicapped  people. 

Illinois.  A  new  Parks  Advisory 
Board  was  appointed  this  past 
summer.  The  five  man  board,  a 
bi-partisan,  non-salaried  group,  was 
re-activated  at  the  direction  of 
Governor  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  It 
had  been  inactive  for  a  number  of 
years.  Regular  meetings  will  be 
held  with  the  Conservation  Di- 
rector and  the  Parks  Superintendent 
".  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
programs  on  construction,  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  Illinois' 
state  parks  and  memorials".  Charles 
G.  Sauers,  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Forest  Preserve  District  of 
Cook  County,  is  one  of  the  members. 

Indiana.  Indiana's  18th  state 
park,  Kankakee  River  State  Park, 
was  dedicated  on  August  3,  with 
Governor  Henry  F.  Schricker  giving 
the  dedicatory  address.  This  cul- 
minated 24  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  conservation  agencies  to 
establish  a  recreation  and  wildlife 
area  along  this  famed  river. 

Hunting  dog  trials  were  held 
throughout  the  fall,  from  Septem- 
ber 4  to  November  23,  in  Versailles 
and  Tippecanoe  River  state  parks 
by  various  member  clubs  of  the 
Indiana  Field  Trial  Association. 

Michigan.  Ludington  State  Park, 
located  on  Lake  Michigan,  was  the 
scene  of  "Operation  Facelift"  on 
Saturday,  September  27.  On  that 


day  973  volunteers  participated  in 
the  one-day  program  to  repair  and 
rebuild  the  park.  An  estimated 
$15,000  worth  of  work  was  ac- 
complished, including  painting  the 
bathhouse,  expanding  the  beach, 
repairing  and  painting  picnic  tables, 
repairing  and  painting  guard  rails 
in  parking  lots,  repairing  fireplaces, 
opening  up  the  campground  by  re- 
moving excess  trees,  filling  and 
grading  roads,  clearing  out  foot 
trails,  and  painting  latrines,  bulle- 
tin boards  and  other  structures  and 
facilities.  An  estimated  $100,000 
worth  of  equipment  was  furnished 
free  for  the  day.  The  September  29 
issue  of  The  Ludington  Daily  News 
featured  the  story  of  "Operation 
Facelift"  and  included  nine  large 
pictures  of  the  days'  activities. 

Minnesota.  A  monument  to  Will 
H.  Dilg,  founder  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  has  been 
erected  in  John  Latsch  State  Park. 
It  was  dedicated  on  June  15  with 
conservationists  from  all  over  the 
country  attending. 

New  York.  The  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission  announced 
on  September  29  that,  with  the 
opening  of  the  last  three-mile  sec- 
tion, the  Northern  State  Parkway 
has  been  completed.  This  was 
started  in  1933  and,  by  seven  suc- 
cessive construction  stages,  has  now 
been  completed.  The  six-mile  Sag- 
tikos  State  Parkway,  connecting 
the  ends  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  State  Parkways,  has  also 
been  completed.  Three  additional 
spur  parkways  are  still  contem- 
plated before  the  130-mile  parkway 
system  on  Long  Island  will  be  com- 
pleted. A  booklet,  Completion  oj 
the  Northern  State  Parkway  and 
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Sagtikos  State  Parkway,  describes 
these  developments. 

"Some  Thoughts  on  Zoning  the 
Forest  Preserve"  by  Arthur  S. 
Hopkins,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  appears  in  the 
June-July  issue  of  The  New  York 
State  Conservationist.  This  relates 
to  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
state  parks  and  is  presented  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the 
present  controversy  regarding  the 
possibility  of  changing  the  state 
constitution. 

Ohio.  The  Muskingum  Water- 
shed Conservancy  District  was  a- 
warded  the  Fourth  Annual  Foun- 
ders' Award  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  on  May  9.  This 
award  is  presented  each  year  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  to 
".  .  .  bring  the  attention  of  the 
entire  League  and  the  entire  United 
States  to  some  accomplishment  in 
the  area  of  conservation".  The 
award  was  presented  to  Bryce  C. 
Browning,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  District,  who  described  the  work 
of  his  agency  to  those  attending  the 
meeting. 

The  Miami  Conservancy  District 
operates  parks  on  lands  adjacent 
to  four  of  its  five  flood  control  dams, 
according  to  J.  Richard  Lawwill, 
Director  of  the  Anthony  Wayne 
Parkway  Board.  He  reports  that  a 
group  of  five  park  experts,  including 
V.  W.  Flickinger,  Chief  of  the  Ohio 
Division  of  Parks,  made  a  survey 
of  these  recreation  areas  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Districts'  request,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 
tions that  would  bring  these  parks 
up  to  present-day  standards. 

Oklahoma.  The  Division  of  Recre- 
ation and  State  Parks  announces 


that  architectural  plans  have  been 
approved  for  the  proposed  $5,000,- 
000  resort  lodge  development  pro- 
gram in  three  state  parks.  Plans 
call  for  a  79-room  lodge,  40  de  luxe 
cabins  and  60  more  moderately 
priced  cabins,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,800,000  at  Lake  Texoma 
State  Park;  a  50-room  lodge  and  40 
cabins  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,350,000  at  Quartz  Mountain 
State  Park;  and  a  60-room  lodge 
and  70  cabins  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,760,000  at  Sequoyah  State 
Park.  Each  lodge  will  have  expan- 
sive dining  rooms  and  lounges  and 
each  will  be  air-conditioned. 

According  to  a  University  of  New 
Mexico  scientist,  a  hard  black  ob- 
ject sticking  out  of  the  ground  at 
Lake  Murray  State  Park  is  a 
nickel-iron  meteorite,  probably  the 
largest  recovered  in  this  country. 

South  Carolina.  C.  West  Jacocks, 
State  Park  Director,  reports  that  his 
agency  has  been  allotted  $50,000  for 
land  acquisition  and  the  start  of 
development  of  a  seashore  state 
park  for  Negroes  to  be  located  in 
Charleston  County.  The  provision 
of  state  parks  for  Negroes  is  a  trend 
throughout  the  South  as  most 
States  now  have  Negro  parks  or 
have  definite  plans  for  their  ac- 
quisition. 

South  Dakota.  "You  can  now  fly 
into  Custer  State  Park  and  enjoy 
the  scenery  and  a  day  of  pleasant 
relaxation"  states  an  article  in  the 
July  issue  of  South  Dakota  Con- 
servation Digest.  A  landing  field  for 
use  by  light  plane  owners,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  State  Aeronautics 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks,  has  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $11,000. 
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Texas.  Palmetto  State  Park,  one 
of  the  few  state  parks  in  the  coun- 
try which  will  be  destroyed  by  a 
proposed  reservoir,  was  featured  in 
the  magazine  section  of  the  June  22 
issue  of  San  Antonio  Express.  It 
described  the  park  as  "A  botanical 
wonderland,  with  mud  boils,  quak- 
ing bogs,  600  plant  species"  and 
featured  four  color  and  six  black 
and  white  photographs  of  this 
unique  area. 

The  August  issue  of  Texas  Parade 
featured  on  its  cover  a  picture  of  a 
roadside  park.  According  to  the 
description,  the  Texas  Highway 
Department  administers  638  road- 
side parks,  most  of  which  were  built 
on  land  donated  by  public  spirited 
individuals.  Signs  reading  "Road- 
side Park — 1  mile"  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  parks. 

Three     state     parks — Palmetto, 


Blanco  and  Goliad — were  damaged 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  floods 
on  September  9.  Buildings  were 
damaged,  dams  were  washed  out, 
trees  felled,  soil  washed  away  and 
some  other  facilities  destroyed. 

Washington.  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Peeler, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission,  is  the 
author  of  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "In  Washington  Driver  Li- 
censes Finance  State  Parks"  in  the 
August  issue  of  Park  Maintenance. 
In  this  article  she  gives  a  chrono- 
logical account  of  her  efforts  to 
obtain  adequate  financing  for  the 
state  park  program.  She  also  de- 
scribes the  State's  program  of  fur- 
nishing advisory  assistance  on  recre- 
ation programs  and  facilities  to  its 
communities  and  the  new  program 
of  acquiring  and  preserving  histori- 
cal sites. 


Personnel  Changes  in  National  Park  Service 


Stanley  W.  Abbott  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Colonial 
National  Historical  Park,  Va.,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
transfer  of  former  Superintendent 
Edward  A.  Hummel  to  become 
Superintendent  of  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Robert  F.  Gibbs  formerly  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Big  Bend 
Park,  transfers  to  become  Super- 
intendent of  Isle  Royale  National 
Park,  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
transfer  of  Charles  E.  Shevlin  to 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  as 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

John  C.  Preston,  formerly  Super- 
intendent of  the  Great  Smoky 


Mountains  National  Park,  becomes 
Superintendent  of  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  replacing  Dr.  Carl 
Russell  who  is  on  leave  of  absence 
and  is  going  to  be  connected  with 
the  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation. 

Oscar  W.  Carlson  will  become 
Superintendent  of  Mesa  Verde,  re- 
placing Robert  H.  Rose  who  is  be- 
ing transferred  to  Sequoia  National 
Park  as  Chief  Naturalist  of  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon  Parks. 

Lemuel  A.  Garrison  will  become 
Superintendent  of  Big  Bend  Na- 
tional Park  in  Texas,  succeeding 
Ross  A.  Maxwell,  who  is  resigning. 

George  F.  Emery,  formerly  Su- 
perintendent of  Petersburg  Na- 
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tional  Military  Park  in  Virginia  be- 
comes Assistant  Superintendent  at 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park. 
George  E.  Mernin,  formerly  Chief 
Park  Ranger  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  trans- 
fers to  become  Assistant  Super- 


intendent   of   Crater    Lake. 

H.  Raymond  Gregg  has  been 
named  Assistant  Chief  Naturalist 
in  the  office  of  the  Director  and 
Lawrence  F.  Cook  becomes  Chief 
Forester,  with  John  B.  Dodd  as 
Assistant  Chief  Forester. 


Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 


A  citizens'  conference  oh  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  cooperation  with  the 
White  House  next  March — the  first 
of  its  scope  since  1908 — was  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, president  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.,  a  new  non-profit 
corporation  established  to  support 
education  and  research  in  this  field. 

President-elect  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower has  declared  his  intention  to 
join  in  the  call  for  the  citizens'  con- 
ference, and  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  has  offered  his  cooperation 
and  that  of  the  Government  in  the 
interval  before  the  new  administra- 
tion takes  office. 

"It  is  high  time,"  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower stated,  "that  the  conserva- 
tion conference  of  1908  should  be 
reborn  in  a  mid-century  setting.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  issue  or  join  in  an 
appropriate  call  of  a  conference  to 
consider  the  subject  of  resources  for 
the  future,  and  to  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  governmental  and  private 
agencies  in  the  preparations  for  and 
conduct  of  the  conference  meetings." 

In  pledging  White  House  support 
in  preparing  for  the  conference, 
Mr.  Truman  stated,  "Your  or- 
ganization will  indeed  be  rendering 
a  public  service  in  the  finest  tra- 


dition by  providing  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  issues  in  the  resources 
field  .  .  ." 

The  non-profit  corporation  which 
will  organize  and  conduct  the  con- 
ference, Mr.  Albright  said,  will 
undertake  "long-range  programs  of 
research  and  education  to  assure 
the  resources  essential  to  the  prog- 
ress, vigor,  and  security  of  the 
Nation." 

Mr.  Albright  pointed  to  the  recent 
report  of  the  Paley  Materials  Com- 
mission, and  to  the  earlier  report  of 
the  Water  Policy  Commission,  and 
related  studies  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, as  illuminating  the  ma- 
terials and  resource  problems  and 
giving  timeliness  to  steps  by  private 
citizen  groups  to  meet  it. 

"The  report  on  materials  policy," 
Mr.  Albright  said,  "points  out  that, 
with  less  than  10  percent  of  the  free 
world's  population  and  8  percent  of 
its  land  area,  the  United  States  con- 
sumes half  the  free  world  volume  of 
materials;  that  we  have  completed 
the  transition  from  a  raw  ma- 
terials surplus  nation  to  a  raw  ma- 
terials deficit  nation  and  from  a 
net  exporter  to  a  net  importer  of 
many  of  our  vital  materials.  We 
have  been  "mining  out"  our  re- 
newable resources — soil,  forests,  and 
underground  water — and  restora- 
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tion,  where  possible  at  all,  is  slow 
and  costly." 

The  non-profit  corporation,  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.,  was 
established  by  a  committee  of  cit- 
izens which  accepted  an  invitation 
from  The  Ford  Foundation  to  serve 
as  an  advisory  group  on  resources, 
and  to  assist  the  officers  of  the 
Foundation  in  planning  a  program 
and  to  work  in  the  field  of  research 
and  education  for  resources  develop- 
ment and  conservation.  After  con- 
sidering the  projected  citizens'  con- 
ference as  one  method  of  assisting 
the  education  of  citizens  on  the  re- 
sources problem,  the  committee 
approached  both  candidates  for 
the  presidency,  as  well  as  the  White 
House,  and  were  assured  of  their 
support  for  the  project.  Since  the 
election,  this  support  has  been  re- 
affirmed by  the  President  and  the 
President-elect. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Albright,  who 
is  President  of  the  United  States 
Potash  Company,  Inc.,  and  former 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors are:  Edward  J.  Condon, 
Vice  President  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  President  of  Sears- Roebuck 
Foundation  and  former  President, 
Friends  of  the  Land ;  Dr.  Reuben  G. 
Gustavson,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Nebraska  and  former 
member  of  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
for  Atomic  Energy;  E.  B.  Mac- 
Naughton,  formerly  President  of 
Reed  College  and  of  First  National 
Bank  of  Portland,  Ore.;  Leslie  A. 
Miller,  former  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Chairman  of  Resources 
Task  Force  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission; Fairfield  Osborn,  President 
of  the  Conservation  Foundation; 
William  S.  Paley,  Chairman  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Ma- 
terials Policy  Commission;  Beards- 
ley  RumI,  Consultant  and  former 
Advisor  of  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board;  Stanley  Ruttenberg, 
Director  of  Education  and  Re- 
search, Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations; M.  L.  Wilson,  Director 
of  United  States  Extension  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant  and 
former  Director  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board. 

Officers  of  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, Inc.,  are:  Mr.  Albright,  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Eliot,  Executive  Di- 
rector; and  Elmer  A.  Hennig,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Offices  of  the  new 
organization  will  be  at  the  Cafritz 
Building,  1625  Eye  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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The  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission  has  issued  a  5-voIume 
report  of  interest  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned with  conservation.  Under 
the  general  title,  "Resources  for 
Freedom",  the  five  volumes  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
under  the  following: 

Volume  I.  Building  the  Founda- 
tions for  Growth  and  Security 

Volume  II.  The  Outline  for  Key 
Commodities 

Volume    III.    The    Outlook  for 
Energy  Sources 

Volume  IV.  The  Promise  of  Tech- 
nology 

Volume  V.  Basic  Reports  to  the 

Commission 
The  entire  set  is  priced  at  $6.25. 

The  objective  of  the  Commission 
was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  has  a  sufficient 
amount  of  natural  resources  to  sus- 
tain its  high  degree  of  civilization 
during  the  uncertain  years  of  the 
future.  Volume  I  points  out  that 
in  1975  the  United  States  will  have 
a  population  of  193  million  people 
to  feed,  house  and  clothe,  and 
indicates  that  there  is  a  real  threat 
in  the  rising  costs  which  can  under- 
mine the  rising  standard  of  living, 
impair  the  dynamic  quality  of 
American  capitalism  and  weaken 
the  economic  foundations  of  na- 
tional security.  The  demands  will 
be  nearly  double  for  minerals, 
about  40  percent  higher  for  agri- 
cultural products,  about  170  per- 
cent higher  for  industrial  water; 
nearly  double  for  energy  in  all 


forms;  and  for  timber  an  increased 
demand  of  10  percent.  In  July  of 
this  year,  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  were 
called  together  and  given  two 
months  in  which  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  plans  to 
implement  the  70  recommendations 
that  were  made  hi  the  five  volumes. 
A  summary  of  the  five  large 
volumes  is  available  for  25  cents 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

The  latest  booklet  of  the  South- 
western Monuments  Association 
Flowers  of  the  Southwest  Mountains, 
by  Leslie  P.  Arnberger  and  Jeanne 
R.  Janish,  was  published  May  16, 
1952.  This  is  a  companion  volume 
to  its  predecessors  Flowers  of  the 
Southwest  Deserts,  by  Dodge  and 
Janish,  and  Flowers  of  the  South- 
west Mesas,  by  Patraw  and  Janish, 
and  between  the  three,  the  booklets 
give  the  best  available  coverage  of 
the  more  common  plants  of  the 
Southwest.  These  112-page  book- 
lets, with  color  covers,  present  for 
the  first  time  clear  and  detailed 
drawings  of  many  of  the  most 
interesting  and  prominent  south- 
western plants.  There  are  100 
plates  of  these  excellent  line  draw- 
ings by  noted  botanical  illustrator, 
Jeanne  R.  Janish,  and  in  the 
Mountain  book  are  shown  152 
different  species.  Illustrated  to 
scale  are  the  whole  plant,  the  flower, 
the  fruit,  and  distinctive  details,  as 
well  as  little  "matchstick"  rangers 
to  give  visual  scale.  In  each  book  a 
total  of  more  than  180  species  are 
differentiated  in  the  popularly  writ- 
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ten  and  informative  texts,  and 
readers  theoretically  can  identify 
these  many  plants.  Very  few  tech- 
nical terms  are  used  so  that  the 
books  are  readable  by  the  average 
layman,  although  scientific  names 
are  necessarily  given  for  purposes 
of  identification.  The  booklets  re- 
tail at  $1.00. 

The  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation has  inaugurated  a  new 
series  of  booklets  known  as  the 
American  Recreation  Guides,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  eight  regional 
guides.  The  first,  which  has  just 
been  released,  is  an  excellent  95- 
page  guide  book  on  The  Pacific 
Northwest  which  contains  a  de- 
scription of  all  public  parks  and 
recreation  areas — national,  state, 
and  local — in  Idaho,  Montana,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  As  this  publi- 
cation was  financed  by  the  United 
Defense  Fund  as  a  special  defense 
project,  copies  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  from  the  Association. 

Glacier  National  Park  Tourist 
Survey,  prepared  jointly  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  the  Montana 
State  Highway  Commission,  has 
recently  been  released.  This  is 
another  in  a  series  of  statistical 
studies  being  conducted  in  national 
parks  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
pertinent  data  relating  to  park 
visitors.  Copies  of  this  28-page 
report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Recreation  and  the  Incodel  Project, 
one  of  the  Watershed  Reports  issued 
by  the  American  Watershed  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  Transportation  Building, 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  was  issued  in 
August.  It  discusses  the  recreation 
values,  including  the  economic  fac- 


tors, that  are  being  considered  in 
connection  with  the  four  proposed 
reservoirs  to  be  constructed  in  the 
upper  Delaware  River  Basin  by 
Incodel  (Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Delaware  River  Basin,  an 
interstate  agency  of  the  States  of 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania). 

Community  Recreation  for  De- 
fense Workers,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, is  another  in  the  series  of 
special  defense  publications  issued 
by  the  Association. 

Fish  Stream  Improvement  Hand- 
book was  recently  issued  by  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  21-page 
booklet,  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
methods  of  stream  improvement, 
should  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
state  park  agencies. 

The  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Washington  issued  in  Feb- 
ruary a  new  economic  study  en- 
titled Economic  Aspects  of  Wildlife 
Resources  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  price  is  $1.00. 

Reclamation  Pays  an  Extra  Divi- 
dend in  Recreation  and  Conserva- 
tion, a  63-page  illustrated  booklet 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  discusses  the  nature,  scope, 
and  value  of  Reclamation  reser- 
voirs for  outdoor  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife.  It  also  contains  a 
directory  giving  brief  description 
of  102  reservoirs  in  the  17  western 
States. 

The  National  Parks  Magazine  for 
July-September  contains  an  article 
entitled  "Director  Wirth  on  Park 
Policy".  This  presents  the  views 
of  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
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National  Park  Service,  relating  to  and  "Lets  Keep  Our  Recreational 

policy  and  standards  with  regard  Areas  Clean"  in  the  August  issue 

to  the  National  Park  System.  of  New  Mexico. 

An  interesting  article  called  Wellsprings  of  Democracy  by  John 
"National  Forests  and  Recreation"  M.  Brewer,  former  Associate  Pro- 
appears  in  the  July  15  issue  of  fessor  of  Education  at  Harvard 
Conservation  News,  issued  by  the  University,  is  a  new  book  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  It  guidance  of  local  societies.  The 
furnishes  statistics  on  the  number  of  jacket  sets  forth  the  motive  behind 
camp  and  picnic  areas,  wilderness  the  writing  of  this  book  as  a  desire 
areas,  organized  camps,  resorts,  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  vital 
private  summer  homes,  etc.  found  defenses  of  democracy  against  at- 
in  the  national  forests  and  attend-  tack  through  the  development  of 
ance  for  1951  for  each  type  of  area,  civic  organizations  and  other  so- 

Three  articles  dealing  with  the  cieties  for  democratic  action.  The 
important  subject  of  outdoor  man-  book  is  not  merely  a  code  of  tech- 
ners  came  to  our  attention  this  nical  procedure  but  a  sharing  of 
summer.  They  were  "Public  Man-  practical  experience.  The  book  is 
ners  Need  Polishing"  and  "How  published  by  the  Philosophical  Li- 
Are  Your  Fishing  Manners"  in  brary  of  New  York  and  is  priced  at 
the  July  issue  of  Outdoor  Indiana  $4.50. 

1952  Pugsley  Medal  Awards 

HARLEAN  JAMES,  RONALD  F.  LEE  and  JEROME  C.  DRETZKA  HONORED 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  has  selected  as  recipients  of  the  Cornelius  Armory  Pugsley  Medals 
for  1952  for  their  outstanding  service  in  parks :  Gold  Medal,  Miss  Harlean 
James,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
and  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  Washington  D,  C.;  Silver 
Medal,  Ronald  F.  Lee,  Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
Secretary  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Bronze  Medal,  Jerome  C.  Dretzka,  former  Executive  Secretary  of 
Milwaukee  County  Park  Commission,  who  retired  on  December  5  after 
more  than  30  years  of  service,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  James  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  in  1942  with  a  citation  for 
her  years  of  devoted  service  in  the  interest  of  America's  parks. 

The  medals  will  be  awarded  at  a  luncheon  to  be  held  in  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1953,  in  the  great  "Dome  Room"  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Building, 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets. 

The  Pugsley  awards  were  founded  by  the  late  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley 
of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  to  recognize  outstanding  parks  service.  The 
gold  medal  is  awarded  to  memorialize  service  in  national  parks,  the  silver 
medal  for  state  activity  and  the  bronze  for  outstanding  contribution  in 
the  field  of  municipal  parks. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  By  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association 

FLOOR  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DWELLINGS 


Early  this  summer,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  in  the  case  of 
Lionshead  Lake  Inc.  vs.  Wayne 
Township,  89  Atlantic,  2nd,  693,  that 
the  right  of  a  municipality  to  im- 
pose minimum  floor  area  require- 
ments "was  beyond  controversy" 
and  that  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  the  requirements 
imposed  were  reasonable.  Five 
judges  concurred  in  the  opinion 
and  two  dissented.  The  decision 
has  been  hailed  as  a  milestone  in 
zoning  law,  since  the  reasoning  of 
the  majority  opinion  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  earlier  New  Jersey 
case  of  Brookdale  Homes,  Inc.  vs. 
Johnson,  19  Atlantic,  2nd,  868,  and 
to  the  Michigan  cases  which  held 
minimum  space  requirements  in-- 
valid. 

Sixty-four,  out  of  one  hundred 
thirty  eight  zoning  ordinances  in 
New  Jersey  contain  floor  space 
requirements  and  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  ordinances  of 
other  States,  but  in  view  of  the 
adverse  New  Jersey  and  Michigan 
decisions,*  there  has  been  some 
check  on  including  such  require- 
ments in  more  recent  revisions  of 
zoning  ordinances.  Whether  the 
Wayne  Township  case  will  be  gen- 
erally followed  and  whether  the 
trend  toward  floor  space  require- 
ments will  be  resumed  are  most 

*Senefsky  vs.  Lawler  12  N.  W.  2nd  387 
Elizabeth  Lakes  Estates  vs.  Waterford  317  Mich. 
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See  also  Baker  vs.  Somerville  138  Nebraska  466 
Contra  Thompson  vs.  Carrolton  Texas  211  S.  W. 
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interesting  questions.  At  least  the 
importance  of  the  decision  calls 
for  a  recital  of  the  pertinent  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  Wayne  Township  zoning 
ordinance  requires  for  all  dwellings 
hereafter  erected  or  placed  anywhere 
in  the  township  not  less  than  768 
square  feet  of  living  floor  space  for 
a  one  story  dwelling,  not  less  than 
1000  square  feet  for  a  two  story 
dwelling  with  attached  garage  and 
not  less  than  1200  square  feet  for  a 
two  story  dwelling  without  at- 
tached garage. 

The  town  is  described  as  "a 
sparsely  settled  country  side  with 
great  natural  attractions  in  its 
lakes,  hills  and  streams,"  but  lying 
in  the  path  of  the  next  wave  of 
suburban  development.  It  has  a 
population  of  11,815  and  an  area 
of  25.34  square  miles.  There  are 
many  scattered  residential  districts 
ranging  from  those  like  Lionshead 
Lake  Inc.  where  the  average  home 
costs  less  than  $10,000  to  those 
where  costs  are  from  $35,000  to 
$75,000.  There  is  very  little  business 
or  industry  and  very  little  land 
zoned  for  those  purposes.  About 
50  percent  of  all  dwellings  comply 
with  the  floor  space  requirements  of 
the  zoning  ordinance,  but  the  per- 
centage of  compliance  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  districts,  is  as  low  as 
20  percent  in  some  and  50  percent  in 
the  plaintiff's  development  where 
one  hundred  homes  have  been  built 
since  1945. 
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A  witness  for  the  plaintiff  testified 
that  the  cost  of  producing  a  dwell- 
ing of  the  required  floor  space 
would  be  $10,000  to  $12,000.  This 
figure  was  put  at  $8,500  to  $9,200 
by  a  witness  for  the  town. 

In  reversing  a  lower  court  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff,  the  court 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  zoning 
powers  of  municipalities  had  been 
extended  by  the  new  State  Constitu- 
tion adopted  in  1947  and  by  the 
enabling  statutes  passed  thereunder. 

The  following  paragraphs  are 
significant  quotations  from  the 
opinion. 

"These  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory changes  have  in  effect  adopted 
the  reasoning  of  the  dissenting 
opinion  in  Brookdale  Homes  Inc. 
vs.  Johnson  and  rendered  inappli- 
cable the  decision  of  the  majority." 

"So  long  as  the  zoning  ordinance 
was  reasonably  designed,  by  what- 
ever means,  to  further  the  advance- 
ment of  a  community  as  a  social, 
economic  and  political  unit,  h  is  in 
the  general  welfare  and  therefore  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  zoning 
powers." 

"Quite  apart  from  consideration 
of  public  health,  which  cannot  be 
overlooked,  minimum  floor  area 
standards  are  justified  on  the  ground 
that  they  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community." 

"The  size  of  dwellings  inevitably 
affects  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity and  does  much  to  determine 
its  desirability." 

"It  requires  as  much  official  watch- 


fulness to  anticipate  and  prevent 
suburban  blight  as  it  does  to  eradicate 
city  slums." 

Will  the  case  lose  its  value  as  a 
precedent,  because  the  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  changes  give 
New  Jersey  municipalities  unusual 
zoning  power? 

The  specific  addition  in  the  1947 
constitution  is  the  right  to  regulate 
"the  nature  and  extent  of  uses  of 
land,"  a  zoning  power  long  exercised 
by  municipalities  in  other  States. 
This,  and  the  constitutional  in- 
junction that  laws  concerning  muni- 
cipal corporations  shall  be  liberally 
construed  in  their  favor  do  no  more 
than  bring  New  Jersey  up  to  the 
zoning  level  of  other  States.  It 
would  appear  that  Michigan  mu- 
nicipalities had  as  much  zoning 
power,  and  that  its  supreme  court 
could  reach  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  New  Jersey  court. 

The  limitation  in  the  court's 
decision  is  all  important.  The  floor 
space  requirements  are  valid  only 
if  they  are  reasonable  under  all  the 
circumstances.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  two  dissenting  judges 
agreed  that  Wayne  Township  had 
the  power  to  impose  floor  space 
requirements,  but  found  that  the 
power  had  been  unreasonably  ex- 
ercised. 

Doubtless  the  case  will  be  cited, 
as  a  precedent,  but  as  in  "spot 
zoning"  which  was  commented  upon 
in  this  Quarterly  last  June,  cases 
will  be  distinguished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance. 
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Freeman  Tilden,  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  wrote  the  inspiring  book  on  the 
National  Parks,  is  now  busily  at  work 
on  a  new  book  about  the  National 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments. 


The  John  D.  Rockejeller,  Jr.  Red- 
woods Forest  has  been  established  in 
California.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  generosity 
assured  the  preservation  of  land  in  the 
Bull  Creek  Region,  with  action  ap- 
proved by  the  California  Park  Com- 
mission. The  boundaries  of  the  area 
have  been  established  and  will  include 
all  state  park  lands  within  the  Bull 
Creek  watershed. 


Jesse  C.  Suter,  well  known  news- 
paperman of  Washington,  D.  C.,  during 
the  summer  announced  his  retirement 
and  the  last  appearance  of  his  column 
"Civic  Problems,  Civic  Bodies"  which 
was  a  regular  feature  of  The  Sunday 
Star.  The  column  first  appeared  on 
November  12,  1933,  and  during  its 
nearly  19  years  has  appeared  in  871 
issues  of  The  Sunday  Star.  From  its 
inception,  the  aim  has  been  to  supply 
factual  information  which  would  make 
the  District's  civic  problems  better 
understood  and  to  contribute  practical 
assistance  in  their  solution.  Mr.  Suter 
wrote: 

"To  an  old  civic  worker  of  many 
years'  active  experience  in  the  ranks  of 
organized  citizenry,  writing  the  weekly 
civic  column  has  been  a  continuous  and 
compelling  challenge.  The  privilege 
and  opportunity  of  communing,  through 
The  Sunday  Star,  with  the  numerous 
appreciative  readers  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  our  National  Capital 
community  have  been  an  inspiring  ex- 
perience which  is  reluctantly  and  re- 
gretfully laid  down." 


The  Civic  Pride  Society  of  Australia, 
with   headquarters   in  North    Sydney, 


New  South  Wales  has  been  formed  "for 
the  purpose  of  developing  Civic  Pride, 
which  unfortunately  is  almost  unknown 
amongst  a  great  number  of  Australians, 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  of 
vandalism  is  widespread."  In  a  very 
interesting  annual  report,  it  was  re- 
ported that  at  a  small  meeting  of 
residents,  one  of  those  present  raised 
the  subject  of  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  the  active  Civic  Pride  instinct  for  too 
great  a  number  of  Australian  citizens. 
All  present  agreed,  but  most  considered 
the  task  too  great;  however,  it  was 
agreed  that  to  do  nothing  was  to  admit 
failure,  so  that  night  an  infant  organiza- 
tion was  born.  In  the  absence  of  funds 
and  any  known  precedent,  progress  was 
slow.  The  objects  are  to  promote  and 
encourage  Civic  Pride  and  human 
dignity;  to  promote  beauty,  harmony, 
order  and  character  in  town  and 
countryside  and  to  condemn  and  seek 
to  eradicate  or  prevent  spoliation, 
desecration  or  any  features  or  circum- 
stances which  obstruct  the  realization 
of  these  objects.  A  Civic  Pride  News- 
letter brings  this  message  to  all  mem- 
bers and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
phrasing  of  the  same  appeals  which  are 
being  made  in  the  United  States  to 
alleviate  the  same  problems  which  are 
besetting  us  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific. 
Good  luck  and  best  wishes  to  the 
Australians! 


The  National  Audubon  Society  re- 
ports that  it  has  purchased  the  8-story 
Harrison  Williams  house  at  1130  Fifth 
Avenue,  for  its  national  headquarters. 
The  new  location  will  be  called  Audubon 
House  and  will  contain  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  complete  libraries  on  birds 
and  conservation  subjects. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Community  Development  is  dedicated  to 
Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  "public  servant 
extraordinary",  as  Chairman  of  the 
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Board  of  the  American  Council  for  the 
Community,  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  76  and  is  active  in  many  civic  or- 
ganizations. A  biographical  account 
of  these  activities  makes  interesting 
reading  and  our  congratulations  go  to 
Mr.  Buttenheim,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  at 
present  and  a  former  Vice  President. 


The  Boston  architectural  firm  of 
Perry,  Sbaw  &  Hepburn,  Keboe 
Dean,  began  last  year  to  make  a  survey 
of  public  buildings  erected  before  1800 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
which  has  now  been  completed  by  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  and  three 
co-sponsoring  groups,  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Maryland  An- 
tiquities, the  Eastern  Shore  Society  of 
Baltimore  City  and  the  Woman's 
Eastern  Shore  Society. 


Dr.  Clifford  M.  Zierer,  professor  of 
geography  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  "Tourism  and  Recreation 
in  the  West"  in  the  July  1952  issue  of 
the  Geographical  Review,  published  by 
the  American  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York.  This  article  is  a  "must"  for 
APCA  and  NCSP  members. 


The  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners  arranged  an 
October  excursion  to  one  of  the  East's 
largest  housing  developments,  Fairless 
Hills  and  Levittown,  Pa.,  and  to  the 
Fairless  Works  of  U.  S.  Steel  on  Sun- 
day, October  26,  1952.  A  dinner 
initiated  the  meeting  with  Edmund 
H.  Hoben,  Housing  Economics  Branch, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  as 
principal  speaker  with  Franklin  Wood, 
Director  of  the  Bucks  County  Planning 
Commission,  Russell  Van  Nest  Black, 
Consultant,  New  Hope,  Pa.;  Robert  B. 
Mitchell,  Director,  Institute  of  Urban 
Studies,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Gerald  W.  Breese,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Urban  Research,  Princeton  University, 


and  a  representative  of  Levittown  pres- 
ent to  give  facts  and  figures  on  the  houses 
being  built  in  the  16,000-home  project 
being  put  up  by  Levitt  and  Sons,  Inc. 
two  miles  west  of  the  steel  mill.  An 
inspection  tour  followed  of  Levittown 
and  Fairless  Hills,  a  smaller  project 
also  just  a  few  miles  from  the  steel 
plant,  which  is  a  community  of  4,500 
homes.  As  all  this  development  has 
happened  within  the  past  12  months  on 
Bucks  County  soil,  it  presents  a  unique 
planning  achievement.  When  the  proj- 
ect is  completed,  it  is  expected  to  have 
a  population  of  65,000  to  70,000  and 
Levittown  may  become  Pennsylvania's 
tenth  largest  city. 


Join  Iblder,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority, presented  his  resignation  on 
September  11,  to  take  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952.  He  has  been  with  the 
Authority  since  its  creation  in  1934. 
Mr.  Ihlder  wrote: 

"To  the  Board  of  Presidential  Designates 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

"I  herewith  present  my  resignation  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  to  take  ef- 
fect on  December  31,  1952,  or  on  such 
earlier  date  as  you  may  determine. 

"For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
considering  presenting  my  resignation, 
hoping  for  an  occasion  which  would 
definitely  mark  a  point  in  the  Au- 
thority's program  from  which  there 
could  be  no  retreat  and  from  which  the 
Authority  would  go  forward  to  accom- 
plishments of  which  I  have  only  pre- 
vision. 

"But  never  since  the  creation  of  the 
Authority  in  1934  has  there  been  a  time 
when  we  could  say,  'Here  we  rest,'  — 
never  a  period  without  important  un- 
finished business. 

"Since  the  very  early  days  when  the 
Authority  was  regarded  with  a  question- 
ing hope  by  frustrated  housing  reformers 
and  with  an  amused  and  condescending 
tolerance  by  slum  owners  and  their 
agents,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
the  Authority,  and  I  as  its  executive, 
have  not  been  under  attack  by  one  or 
more  special  interest  groups.  The  pres- 
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ent  is  no  exception.  The  foreseeable 
future  promises  no  exception. 

"This  adds  interest  to  life  and  so 
makes  me  reluctant  to  step  aside.  I 
would  like  to  remain  a  participant  in 
present  conflicts  until  they  are  decided; 
I  would  like  to  take  a  responsible  part 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  future. 

"But  some  years  ago,  when  I  reached 
retirement  age  and  you  generously 
postponed  my  retirement  indefinitely, 
you  put  responsibility  upon  me.  I  have 
been  keenly  conscious  of  that  responsi- 
bility, realizing  that  one  can  outstay  his 
time. 

"The  national  election  two  months 
hence  gives  me  the  opportunity  I 
have  been  seeking,  because  the  National 
Government  rules  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  results  of  the  November 
election,  whichever  party  wins,  will 
close  the  first  chapter  in  American 
public  housing  history.  The  next 
chapter  will  cover  at  least  four  years. 
When  that  term  ends  I  shall  be  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age. 

"Possibly  I  shall,  during  these  next 
four  years,  lose  some  of  my  zest  for 
conflict.  If  I  were  then  the  Authority's 
executive,  this  would  be  unfortunate 
because  public  housing  will  continue  to 
present  fighting  issues.  Moreover,  I 
might  not  recognize  the  change  in 
myself. 

"So,  change  being  one  of  the  watch- 
words of  the  hour,  I  present  my  resigna- 
tion. 

"But  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I 
did  not  add  that  I  earnestly  desire  the 
greater  freedom  of  a  private  citizen." 

The  metropolitan  dailies  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Ihlder's 
achievements  upon  the  publication  of 
his  letter  of  resignation. 


transportation  arteries.  The  Shopping 
Center  will  provide  free  and  easy 
parking  for  12,000  cars  daily. 


The  David  D.  Bohannon  Organiza- 
tion has  issued  an  illustrated  folder  on 
Hillsdale,  a  shopping  center  located  18 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco  and  de- 
signed as  the  major  regional  shopping 
center  for  one  of  California's  fastest- 
growing  retail  markets,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peninsula.  It  is  a  42-acre  site 
located  on  El  Camino  Real  (US  101) 
and  is  at  the  convergence  of  all  major 


Chicago's  $15  million  Evergreen 
Plaza,  backed  by  Arthur  Rubloff,  well 
known  Chicago  real  estate  man,  was 
slated  to  open  for  business  in  August. 
It  is  aiming  for  a  sales  volume  of  $75 
million  by  1960. 


Awards  for  the  1952  essay  contest 
conducted  by  the  J  C.  Nichols  Founda- 
tion of  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  were 
announced  in  June.  This  is  the  first 
J.  C.  Nichols  award  contest  and  was 
open  to  students  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  City  for  the  preparation  of  the 
best  essays  on  the  general  subject,  "The 
Improvement  and  Development  of 
Community  Life  in  the  United  States." 
Winners  were  Hubert  Kelley,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  who  won  the  $500  prize  for 
his  essay,  "Diaster  Rehousing";  Robert 
D.  Parker,  Winchester,  Mass.,  writing 
on  "Riverside,  Its  Past,  Present  and 
Future"  a  study  of  the  newly  incor- 
porated city  Riverside,  adjacent  to 
Kansas  City;  John  D.  Sweeney,  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  whose  paper  was  de- 
voted to  "A  Proposal  to  Form  a  New 
Greater  Kansas  City  Area  Govern- 
ment." The  competition  was  estab- 
lished in  1951  in  memory  of  the  late  J. 
C.  Nichols,  developer  of  the  famed 
County  Club  District  of  Kansas  City. 


The  removal  oj  Broad  Street  Station 
and  the  elevated  tracks  in  Philadelphia 
exposes  for  fresh  development  a  broad 
tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  City  Planning  Commission  of 
Philadelphia  has  unfolded  what  it  calls 
the  "Penn  Center  Plan",  a  portion  of 
which  was  displayed  at  a  recent  joint 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Citizens 
Council  on  City  Planning  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Greater  Philadelphia-South  Jersey 
Council.  Based  on  years  of  careful 
technical  study,  the  plan  is  awakening 
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great  interest  among  Philadelphia  citi- 
zens. 


The  preparation  and  carrying  out  of 
a  master  plan  for  Oak  Park,  Michigan, 
a  suburb  of  Detroit,  has  been  a  major 
issue  for  some  years.  David  S.  Geer 
prepared  the  plan  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Oak  Park  citizens  for  discussion 
in  1950.  The  1952  population  is  esti- 
mated at  8,000  and  it  is  thought  that 
Oak  Park  may  well  serve  as  a  model  of 
how  a  small  community  can  take  deter- 
mined and  aggressive  action  to  plan  its 
future.  The  master  plan  calls  for  10 
planning  units  or  neighborhoods,  aver- 
aging 1,100  families  on  300  acres.  The 
average  size  of  these  proposed  neighbor- 
hood centers  is  12.6  acres,  something 
more  than  3J^  acres  per  1,000  persons  of 
the  ultimate  expected  population.  An 
80-acre  well  wooded  area  in  the  center  of 
the  city  is  designed  for  a  major  park, 
high  school  site,  athletic  fields  and 
civic  center.  The  bond  issues  required 
to  crystallize  the  plan  were  put  to  a 
vote  in  July  1951.  Two  bond  issues 
passes  successfully. 


Guide  Leaflet  for  the  Defenses  of 
Washington  has  been  compiled  by 
Stanley  W.  McCIure  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks  to  give  a  history  of  the 
Civil  War  Forts  of  which  visible  evi- 
dence remains,  and  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  preservation  and  development  by 
the  National  Capital  Parks.  Topo- 
graphic maps,  detailed  plans  of  the 
forts  and  photographs  of  the  defenses 
have  been  assembled  in  the  Guide  to 


throw  light  on  the  circuit  of  forts  de- 
vised for  the  defense  of  the  National 
Capital  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
comprehensive  Plan  of  Washington  in- 
cludes a  circumferential  Fort  Drive 
which  would  connect  the  sites  of  the 
Gvil  War  Forts. 


A  land  acquisition  office  for  The  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area  has  been  established  at  Manteo, 
N.  C  and  the  National  Park  Service  is 
engaged  in  title  work  and  appraisals 
to  start  negotiations  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  the  Area.  An  active  public 
relations  program  has  been  undertaken. 
In  October,  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  published 
an  open  letter  to  the  people  of  the  Outer 
Banks,  who  are  so  vitally  concerned 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Area.  He 
had  met  with  residents  of  the  towns  of 
Ocracoke,  Hatteras,  Avon  and  Ro- 
danthe,  during  the  week  of  October  6. 
In  the  letter,  Mr.  Wirth  outlined  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  Area,  discussed 
the  rights  of  the  residents  to  continue 
commercial  and  sport  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. The  Park  Service  does  not  con- 
template the  building  of  tourist  accom- 
modations and  the  great  value  of  the 
property  within  the  communities  which 
is  excluded  from  the  park  area  will  lie 
in  its  use  for  taking  care  of  the  visiting 
public.  Mr.  Wirth  envisions  great 
prosperity  to  the  region  through  the  in- 
flux of  an  estimated  million  tourists. 
The  National  Park  Service  plans  to 
establish  a  museum  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  sea  and  the  history  of  the  Outer 
Banks  of  Hatteras  and  Ocracoke  and 
Bodie  Islands. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZEN  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area 
Regional  Planning  Commission  an- 
nounces that  the  Detroit  Edison 
Company  has  given  $15,000  to 
further  the  Regional  Land  Use 
Plan  which  the  Commission  has 
started,  because  of  the  definite 
practical  value  to  the  Company  in 
assessing  its  future  needs.  The 
sum  is  to  be  applied  to  speeding 
up  the  work  on  the  Plan  and  to 
this  end  three  additional  planners 
have  been  engaged  to  work  solely 
on  the  Plan.  The  Commission 
serves  126  municipalities  in  Wayne, 
Oakland,  Macomb  and  Washtenaw 
Counties  in  Michigan. 

The  Toledo  Municipal  League  is 
making  known  through  its  publica- 
tion, Municipal  News,  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Recreation  Commission  for  im- 
mediate priority  to  be  given  to 
the  land  acquisition  of  12  sites  for 
recreational  development.  A  re- 
vised recreation  plan,  financed  by 
the  Zorah  W.  Bowman  Trust,  is 
being  prepared  by  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  which  pre- 
pared a  recreation  plan  for  Toledo 
in  1945.  A  preliminary  report  has 
been  issued  recently  in  order  that 
Toledo  may  take  advantage  of  the 
recommendations  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  plan  deals 
with  the  development  of  18  city 
park  areas,  new  parks  in  developed 
neighborhoods  and  new  large  out- 
lying parks.  The  proposals  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  Toledo  City 
Plan  Commission,  the  Board  of 


Education  and  numerous  city  of- 
ficials, all  of  whom  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Metropolitan  Plan  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis  with  Washington 
University  sponsored  a  Conference 
on  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Prob- 
lems, held  November  14,  1952  in 
Brown  Hall  at  the  University. 
This  was  a  feature  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  University.  Two 
sessions  in  the  morning  were  de- 
voted to:  The  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  Area's  Most  Critical  Prob- 
lems, and  Economic  and  Govern- 
mental Relations  in  the  Metro- 
politan Area.  The  first  afternoon 
session  had  as  its  subject:  Traffic 
and  Mass  Transportation  Problems 
in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  followed 
by  a  later  afternoon  session  on 
Sewers  and  Drainage  in  the  Metro- 
politan Area.  The  Dinner  session 
was  on  the  subject  of  Citizen 
Participation  in  Solving  Metro- 
politan Problems.  The  Chairman 
was  Ethan  A.  H.  Shepley,  President 
of  the  Corporation  of  Washington 
University,  with  Leland  Hazard, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  De- 
velopment of  Pittsburgh  and  Park 
Martin,  Executive  Director,  speak- 
ing on  How  Citizens  and  Officers  of 
Pittsburgh  Worked  Together  to 
Solve  Metropolitan  Problems.  A. 
S.  Langsdorf,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Metropolitan  Plan  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  concluded  with  a 
talk  on  "United  Action  for  Solving 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Problems." 
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The  North  Side  Civic  Promotion 
Council  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  jointly 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Plan- 
ning Association,  is  making  a  com- 
munity survey  of  the  North  Side 
section  of  Pittsburgh  for  which  the 
Council  has  raised  funds.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  composed  of:  William  B. 
Rodgers,  Chairman;  Emil  Limbach, 
Vice  Chairman;  Fred  A.  UpjofF, 
Treasurer;  Elmer  E.  Bauer,  John 
W.  Fulmer,  Carl  F.  Kirschler,  Jr., 
E.  J.  Milway,  John  H.  Phillips, 
W.  D.  Rankin,  Jay  D.  Swigart, 
L.  T.  Talcott  and  W.  F.  Trimble,  Jr. 

The  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development  announces  that 
J.  F.  Ambler,  former  District  Engi- 
neer, Pennsylvania  State  Highway 
Department,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  De- 
velopment, in  charge  of  engineering. 
In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Ambler  will 
coordinate  and  advance  the  plans 
for  Point  State  Park,  the  Penn- 
Lincoln  Parkway  and  other  projects 
in  the  Conference  program. 

The  Municipal  League  of  King 
County  and  Seattle  is  now  conducting 
a  survey  of  cities  which  have  ordi- 
nances requiring  off-street  parking 
facilities  with  new  construction  or 
remodeling.  The  survey  question- 
naires will  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  its  study  of  an  ordinance 
proposed  by  the  Seattle  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Twenty-three 
civic  and  business  groups  are  also 
studying  the  problem  and  recom- 


mendations will  be  heard  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Citizens  Council 
on  City  Planning  has  published  its 
Annual  Report  for  1951-52.  In  the 
year  just  past,  the  Council  com- 
pleted its  first  decade  of  service. 
The  Report  states  that  the  most 
significant  development  in  the  past 
year  was  the  substantial  grant  to  the 
Council  by  the  Harrison  Founda- 
tion in  aid  of  the  Zoning  Alerting 
Service  and  to  study  the  govern- 
mental administration  of  the  Zoning 
Ordinance.  The  major  planning 
problem  of  the  year,  as  noted,  was 
that  created  by  the  plan  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  remove 
Old  Broad  Street  Station.  The 
redevelopment  of  the  area  will 
change  the  urban  character  of 
central  Philadelphia. 

The  Report  notes  with  pleasure 
the  high  caliber  appointments  made 
by  Mayor  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.  to  the 
Planning  Commission,  the  Rede- 
velopment Authority  and  the  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

The  treasurer's  report  indicated 
that  the  Council  has  grown  to  423 
individual  or  organization  mem- 
bers. The  Report  lists  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Council  which 
are  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  zoning, 
recreation,  transit  highway  park- 
ing, other  public  improvements  and 
school  program.  The  Council  sets 
forth  the  many  ways  through  which 
it  serves  the  community,  largely 
through  publications,  delegates' 
meetings,  and  a  speakers  bureau.  The 
Report  is  well  written  and  presented. 
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Robert  Jemison  Jr.  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  was  the  subject  of 
a  lengthy  feature  article  in  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  which 
lauded  his  illustrious  career  of  over 
50  years  in  the  real  estate  business. 


Alvah  J.  Webster  is  now  Housing 
and  Shelter  Specialist  at  the  U.  S. 
Legation,  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

-  0  - 
Leslie  Williams,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  City  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 


John  D.  Coffman,  recently  re- 
tired Forester  of  the  National  Park 
Service  announces  that  he  is  avail- 
able as  consulting  forester  in  matters 
pertaining  to  forest  protection, 
recreation  and  appraisals  at  286 
Lenox  Ave.,  Oakland,  10,  Calif. 


Wallace  C.  Penfield  and  Delbert 
D.  Smith,  registered  civil  engineers, 
surveyors  and  planners,  announce 
the  opening  of  their  office  at  a  new 
location,  111  E.  Victoria  Street, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  George  A. 
Miller  is  an  associate. 


The  Aldo  Leopold  Memorial 
Medal  was  first  awarded  last  year 
to  Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  Conserva- 
tion Director  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  The  medal  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  an  individual 
considered  to  have  contributed  most 
to  the  knowledge  and  conservation 
of  wildlife  in  North  America. 


Louis  B.  Wetmore  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  been  appointed  visitng 
professor  of  City  Planning  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  will  be  on  leave  from 
his  post  of  Chief  of  the  Planning 
Division  of  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
velopment Council.  He  will  serve 
for  the  academic  year  1952-53. 


Arthur  C.  Comey  has  been  ap- 
pointed consultant  for  the  rezoning 
of  Boston,  a  2-year  project.  It  is  of 
interest  that  he  was  director  of 
Boston's  original  zoning  just  thirty 
years  earlier. 


Robert  Wait,  attorney  and  former 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League  for  the  coming  year. 


James  C.  Alban  has  been  re- 
appointed  as  Chairman  of  the 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Alban,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1951  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  former  chairman 
Henry  P.  Irr,  who  resigned,  will 
serve  until  1956. 


Fred  W.  Tuemmler,  director  of 
planning  for  the  Maryland  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, has  resigned  effective  De- 
cember 31st  to  enter  private  practice 
as  a  city  and  regional  planning  con- 
sultant with  offices  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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By-Product  of  Sound  Planning 

STIMULUS  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  IN 
MISSOURI'S  CAPITAL  CITY 

By  HUGH  STEPHENS,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


A  recent  experience  of  the  Capital 
City  of  Missouri  offers  illustration 
of  what  sound  and  timely  municipal 
planning  can  do  to  inspire  public 
confidence  and  bring  success  in  the 
voting  by  a  large  majority  of  bonds 
for  a  one  million  dollar  local  public 
school  building  program. 

Recently  Jefferson  City  conducted 
a  hearing  on  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  redrafting  its  twenty 
year  old  City  Plan,  which  has  so 
demonstrated  its  worth  that  the 
need  for  a  revision  was  felt,  but  the 
funds  not  in  sight  to  do  the  job. 

By  coincidence,  at  the  same  time 
the  Board  of  Education  was  wrest- 
ling with  the  problem  of  putting  its 
facilities  in  order  without  a  definite 
idea  of  how  to  put  the  need  before 
the  voters  in  such  a  way  as  to  graph- 
ically show  what  the  city  now  pos- 
sessed and  what  and  where  new 
additions  should  go. 

Officials  of  the  schools  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  sat  in  on  the 
hearing  which  was  addressed  by 
Harland  Bartholomew,  author  of 
the  city's  original  City  Plan  and 
consultant  on  a  new  one.  The 
school  authorities,  seeing  in  the 
planning  study  of  the  city  the 
makings  of  a  plan  to  serve  their 
needs,  gave  impetus  to  the  general 
plan  by  offering  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  an  important  part  of 
the  expense,  if  the  school  need  could 
be  given  specific  attention. 

Out    of   this    hearing   there    de- 


veloped impetus  for  a  new  City 
Plan,  supported  by  the  School 
Board,  the  Council,  the  Park  Board, 
the  Special  Road  District  and  other 
agencies  of  government.  The  pro- 
ject was  soon  financed  and  is  now 
underway. 

But  the  really  important  result 
was  a  chart  prepared  by  the  en- 
gineers of  present  and  future  school 
facilities  and  population  trends, 
which  made  it  possible  to  present 
to  the  voters  facts,  figures  and 
maps  which,  as  suggested  in  the 
caption  of  this  story,  helped  towards 
the  success  of  a  million  dollar  bond 
issue,  with  more  issues  in  a  long 
range  program. 

Thus  City  Planning  in  Jefferson 
City  has  not  only  demonstrated  its 
worth,  but  in  a  sense  has  largely 
paid  its  way  and  promoted  the 
progress  of  the  Capital  City. 

The  potential  possibilities  of  any 
city,  in  my  opinion,  are  often  un- 
consciously enhanced  by  intelligent 
and  properly  guided  investigation 
of  its  history,  present  status  and 
future  destiny.  The  attempt  to 
zone  and  plan  development  here 
has  gone  through  various  stages. 
It  first  received  acceptance  under 
the  stimulus  of  those  who  had  faith 
in  the  idea,  then  it  went  through  a 
period  of  resistance  and  indiffer- 
ence. The  plan  was  neglected  to  a 
certain  extent  until  its  value  began 
to  be  realized.  Now  acceptance  is 
becoming  more  enthusiastic. 
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Later  generations  will  be  able  to 
trace  to  our  City  Plan  significant 
changes  and  additions,  the  cost  of 
which  has  already  run  into  impres- 
sive figures  for  a  community  of  this 
size.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

Eventually  I  believe  that  those 
who  seek  locations  for  all  manner 
of  enterprises  will  include  among 
features  essential  to  choice  the 


existence  and  use  of  an  adequate 
City  Plan  for  orderly  development 
and  protection  of  investments,  large 
and  small. 

One  reason  the  Capital  City  of 
Missouri  is  receiving  greater  ap- 
propriations of  public  as  well  as 
private  funds  for  buildings  is  be- 
cause the  city  is  growing  according 
to  a  plan. 


A  Twin  City  Planning  Venture 

By  S.  F.  SHATTUCK,  Neenah,  Wisconsin 


The  twin  cities  of  Neenah  and 
Menasha,  located  in  the  Fox  River 
Valley  of  Wisconsin,  having  learned 
that  cooperation  begets  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life  than  ruthless 
competition,  are  engaged  in  a  long- 
swing  program  of  twin  city  planning. 
Happily,  one  Chamber  of  Commerce 
serves  both  cities.  A  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  is  the  axis 
around  which  the  two  city  planning 
commissions,  both  city  councils, 
and  the  boards  of  two  adjoining 
townships  are  functioning. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Planning 
Board  cooperated  in  setting  up  a 
"master  plan",  including  new  zon- 
ing ordinances  for  both  cities.  At 
the  present  time,  these  proposed 
zone  changes  are  in  the  debate 
and  hearing  stages.  Both  township 
organizations,  sensing  the  mutual 
advantages  of  keeping  step,  are 
reviewing  their  industrial,  com- 
mercial, recreational,  residential, 
and  agricultural  zones  as  provided 
for  in  Winnebago  County's  zoning 
ordinance. 

The  geographical  setting  of 
Neenah  and  Menasha  is  quite 
unique:  Lake  Winnebago  to  the 


east,  Little  Lake  Butte  des  Morts 
to  the  west,  with  two  connecting 
river  channels  flowing  through  the 
heart  of  each  city.  A  broad  boule- 
vard traverses  the  island  formed 
by  these  waterways.  This  street, 
Nicolet  Boulevard,  both  separates 
and  joins  the  two  municipalities. 

Street  extensions  into  the  rural 
three-mile  areas  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Menasha  and  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Neenah  have  been 
plotted,  and  by  action  of  both  city 
councils,  have  been  placed  on  file 
with  the  register  of  deeds  at  the 
county  seat.  The  master  plan,  of 
course,  deals  with  the  problems 
common  to  all  growing  American 
cities,  such  as  parking,  schools, 
parks,  public  works,  etc. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  a 
long  term  planning  program  can 
be  kept  on  its  feet  only  by  intelligent 
public  approval  and  backing.  City 
councils  are  beset  by  pressures  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  They  are 
prone  to  delay  decisions  that  have 
to  do  with  the  distant  future.  To 
offset  this  tendency  to  lethargy,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee 
has  become  the  core  of  an  enlarging 
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body  of  citizens  drawn  from 
societies,  clubs,  and  schools  of 
the  two  cities.  This  advisory  group 
is  kept  in  tune  with  problems  and 
progress  of  the  planning  venture. 


Sixteen  new  members  are  presently 
to  be  exposed  to  the  information 
and  inspiration  always  to  be  found 
between  the  covers  of  Planning 
and  Civic  Comment. 


Portland,  Oregon,  Has  a  Redevelopment 

Project 


Oregon's  urban  redevelopment 
law  has  been  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional by  Circuit  Judge  Crawford 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  owner 
of  a  residence  in  a  project  proposed 
by  the  local  Housing  Authority  for 
federal  aid  under  the  1949  Housing 
Act.  This,  the  Vaughn  Street 
Project,  is  the  first  proposed  by 
Portland,  Oregon.  It  involves  44 
city  blocks  in  which  54  percent  of 
the  area  is  covered  by  residences, 
mostly  small  wooden  houses,  28 
percent  is  being  used  by  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns,  and  the 
rest  is  vacant.  It  borders  on  an 
industrial  district  in  an  older  part 
of  the  city  which  is  greatly  in  need 
of  expansion.  The  project  area 
is  now  all  zoned  as  commercial  and 
industrial. 

The  average  age  of  the  residences 
is  52  years;  only  19  dwellings  have 
been  built  in  the  last  30  years.  This 
district  has  much  more  than  its 
share  of  juvenile  delinquency,  adult 
crime  and  fires. 

It  is  proposed  to  move  the  1000 
or  so  families  to  other  parts  of  the 
city  where  there  is  already  available 
housing,  raze  or  move  the  houses, 
construct  a  120-foot  artery  along 
one  edge  of  the  area,  provide  a 


buffer  strip  between  this  artery 
and  the  adjoining  residential  dis- 
trict, and  sell  the  acquired  cleared 
property  for  commercial  and  light 
industrial  purposes. 

The  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  7  million  dollars,  toward 
which  there  will  be  a  return  of 
2.3  million  dollars.  The  net  cost 
will  be  divided,  two-thirds  to  the 
federal  government  and  one-third 
to  the  city.  Portland  voters  will 
be  asked  in  November  to  approve  a 
charter  amendment  to  provide 
$2,000,000  of  general  obligation 
bonds  and  to  assess  a  special  tax 
levy  of  not  over  7/10  of  one  mill 
for  the  next  six  years  to  pay  for 
interest  and  redemption  of  the 
bonds. 

It  is  expected  that  the  assessed 
value  of  the  district  will  be  trebled 
after  this  redevelopment  is  com- 
pleted; in  this  and  other  ways  the 
project  should  financially  pay  for 
itself  in  returns  to  the  chy  in  about 
seven  years. 

An  attractive  four-page  folder 
has  been  published  which  describes 
the  three  proposed  redevelopment 


areas. 


— THORNTON  T.  MUNGER,  Portland  1.  Oregon 
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Don  H.  Morgan,  Consultant  of  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  in  June, 
1952  made  a  cumulative  report  to 
Dean  Rexford  Newcomb  of  the 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 
The  Bureau  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1938  to  operate  as  a  state- 
wide extension  activity  of  the  col- 
lege, with  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing and  promoting  public  interest 
in  community  planning;  of  carrying 
on  research  in  this  field;  and  of 
making  background  surveys  perti- 
nent to  the  intelligent  planning  of 
Illinois  communities. 

Charles  B.  Bennett,  in  the  1936 
American  Planning  and  Civic  An- 
nual, is  quoted  as  declaring  that  the 
necessary  attributes  of  a  successful 
planning  salesman  are,  a  diploma  in 
the  technique  of  planning,  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  personality,  a 
master's  degree  in  salesmanship,  a 
doctor's  degree  in  tact  and  diplo- 
macy, a  sense  of  humor,  a  working 
knowledge  of  curbstone  vernacular, 
ability  to  judge  a  good  nickel  cigar, 
and  the  fortitude  to  drink  a  glass  of 
beer  without  making  a  wry  face. 

The  staff  of  the  bureau  during  the 
course  of  the  year  visits  many 
Illinois  communities  and  gives  talks 
before  large  and  small  groups. 
While  the  Bureau  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  academic  instruc- 
tion, a  number  of  classroom  talks 
have  been  given  by  the  staff.  The 
Bureau's  research  program  has  con- 
sisted of  analyses  of  planning  possi- 
bilities under  the  many  Illinois  laws 
directly  and  indirectly  related  to 
the  field.  The  Bureau  has  issued 
printed  bulletins,  mimeographed 


planning  data,  planning  notes  and 
reprints. 

The  report  closes  with  the  state- 
ment: "There  is  a  great  need  for 
education  in  publicizing  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  need  for  community 
planning." 

And  on  a  national  scale  that  is 
just  what  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  is  trying  to 
do.  The  Association  extends  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning  for 
its  considerable  accomplishments 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Citizens  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  has  joined 
with  the  Department  of  Land  and 
City  Planning  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  sponsoring  a  City 
Planning  Series  for  all  persons  in- 
terested in  planning.  The  first  lec- 
ture was  given  by  Thomas  W. 
Sharp,  former  President  of  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  topic:  The  Citizen  and 
Planning.  The  lectures  take  place 
in  Rm.  314,  Towne  Scientific  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  33rd 
and  Locust  Sts. 

The  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  Harvard  University,  offers 
to  those  eligible  for  admission  as 
regular  students  a  scholarship  for 
graduate  study  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture for  the  next  academic  year 
with  an  income  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars equal  to  the  tuition  fee. 

Candidates  must  have  received 
their  Bachelor's  degree,  or  equiva- 
lent, within  the  past  four  years; 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  in  June  1953  are  also  eligible. 
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The  Scholarship  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  standing 
and  evidence  of  interest  in  the  field 
of  landscape  architecture.  The  De- 
partment reserves  the  right  to  make 
no  award  if  such  a  decision  is  deemed 
advisable. 


The  curriculum  embraces  the  de- 
sign of  areas  of  land  for  human  use 
and  enjoyment — broad  scale  physi- 
cal planning,  civic  design,  housing, 
parks  and  parkways.  There  is  active 
collaboration  with  architects  and 
with  city  and  regional  planners. 


IN  MEMORJAM 

ELECTUS  D.  LITCHFIELD  ^1872-1952; 


The  death  of  Electus  D.  Litch- 
field  at  the  age  of  80  occurred  in 
New  York  on  November  27th.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
since  1920  and  had  served  for  some 
years  on  its  Board  of  Directors. 

He  was  a  well  known  and  emin- 
ent architect,  a  leader  in  programs 
for  the  planned  development  of 
New  York  and  the  preservation  of 
its  historic  landmarks.  He  designed 
many  buildings  and  monuments 
throughout  the  country  and  was 
the  architect  of  several  New  York 
slum  clearance  projects.  His  de- 
signs for  monuments  included  the 
Astoria  Column  at  Astoria,  Oregon; 
the  Victory  Memorial  at  Newark, 


N.  J.;  the  Pioneer  Monument  at 
Wishram,  Washington  and  the  Path- 
finder's Monument  at  Bonners  Ferry, 
Idaho. 

He  was  architect  of  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  and  Courthouse,  Den- 
ver; St.  Paul  Public  Library;  Brook- 
lyn Masonic  Temple  and  Tuber- 
culosis Pavilion,  Riverside  Hospital, 
N.  Y.  He  was  architect  and  town 
planner  of  Yorkship  Village,  a 
permanent  industrial  town  of  1,700 
houses  built  during  World  War  I  for 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

He  held  membership  in  the  New 
York  Fine  Arts  Federation,  the 
Beaux  Art  Institute  of  Design,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  Architectural  League  of  New  York. 


EDITH  ROCKWOOD 


The  death  of  Miss  Edith  Rock- 
wood  occurred  at  her  home  in  Wash- 
ington on  August  17th.  Since  1940 
she  had  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City.  Before  her 
retirement  last  July,  Miss  Rock- 
wood  served  as  consultant  in  child  wel- 
fare for  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  for  16  years. 

Born  in  Minneapolis,  she  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  held  a  master's 


degree  in  economics  and  sociology 
from  Columbia  University.  During 
the  first  World  War,  she  served  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board  and  as  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Living  Condi- 
tions. Before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  1936,  she  was 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

She  came  to  Washington  in  1930 
as  secretary  for  public  welfare  in 
government  for  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters.  In  1934  she  was 
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made  secretary  of  the  Departments 
of  Government  and  Child  Welfare 
and  Government  and  Economic 
Welfare  of  that  organization.  She 
was  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Children  and  Youth 
established  in  1942  as  the  Children's 
Bureau  Commission  on  Children  in 
Wartime.  Reorganized  in  1946,  it 
has  continued  with  the  aim  of 


focussing  national  attention  on  all 
needs  of  children.  Miss  Rockwood 
was  named  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  when  it  was 
established  by  President  Truman 
in  May  1948. 

She  gathered  material  for  and 
edited  its  report  which  was  pub- 
lished last  year. 
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Dedication  of  Norbeck  Memorial 


PETER  NORBECK 
1870  -  1936 


WELL  DRILLER,  STATESMAN, 
FIRST  NATIVE  GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH 
DAKOTA,  U.  S.  SENATOR,  FOUNDER 
OF  CUSTER  STATE  PARK,  SPONSOR 
OF  MOUNT  RUSHMORE  MEMORIAL, 
ROAD  BUILDER,  ART  LOVER,  POET 
OF  NATURE,  PATRIOT,  GENTLEMAN. 

HlS  WAS  THE  HERITAGE  OF  COLD, 
STRONG  LANDS:  His  THE  PIONEER 

VISION  WHICH  SAW  FAR  AHEAD,  FAR 
BEYOND.  HE  FELT  THE  STRONG 
HEART  THROB  OF  HIS  BELOVED 
PEOPLE  COMMANDING  HIM  TO  DO 
GREATLY  AND  BE  GREAT.  IN  THESE 
MOUNTAINS  HE  FOUND  A  WILDER- 
NESS FOR  THEM  AND  LABORED  TO 
PRESERVE  ITS  BEAUTY  UNSPOILED 
FOR  THEM  AND  FOR  THEIR  CHIL- 
DREN'S CHILDREN. 

HE  IS  STILL  PRESENT  IN  EVERY 
MILE  OF  ROAD  THAT  HE  BUILT,  IN 
THE  NOBLE  PINES  AND  TOWERING 
ROCKS  HE  LOVED,  AND  IN  THE 
HEARTS  OF  THE  MULTITUDES  WHO 
WILL  ENJOY  THEM. 

These  are  the  words  on  the  tablet 
embedded  in  stone  on  Iron  Moun- 
tain, in  the  Norbeck  Wildlife  Pre- 
serve. 


The  dedication  was  set  for  Sep- 
tember 13,  1952  to  permit  the 
participation  of  the  delegates  to  the 
32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks. 
Dr.  G.  S.  Redfield,  President  of  the 
Norbeck  Memorial  Association, 
called  to  order  the  outdoor  meeting 
of  those  who  had  come  to  honor 
Senator  Norbeck.  Reverend  Syl- 
van Moe  pronounced  the  invoca- 
tion, and  the  Elks'  Quartette  pro- 
vided the  music. 

Paul  E.  Bellamy,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Norbeck  Memorial 
Association,  as  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, outlined  the  achievement 
of  the  Norbeck  Memorial  Associa- 
tion and  then  introduced  the  first 
speaker : 

Friends  of  Peter  Norbeck,  I  give 
you  Miss  Harlean  James,  who  comes 
to  us  from  her  borne  in  Washington 
to  help  us  honor  Peter  Norbeck.  Her 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  in  the  organization  of  which  she 
is  secretary  amply  qualifies  her  to 
speak  of  "Peter  Norbeck,  as  I  knew 
Him." 


Peter  Norbeck  As  I  Knew  Him 

HARLEAN  JAMES,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


We  all  have  reason  to  be  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Norbeck  Memorial 
Association  for  its  public  service  in 
providing  the  Norbeck  Memorial 
on  Iron  Mountain  in  the  Norbeck 
Wildlife  Preserve,  a  place  which 
Senator  Norbeck  knew  and  loved. 
This  noble  memorial  will  commen- 


orate  to  future  generations  the 
spectacular  Black  Hills  country 
which  is  now,  thanks  to  Senator 
Norbeck,  the  proud  possession  of 
the  people. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of 
Stanford  University,  delivered  a 
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sermon  called  "The  Story  of  the 
Innumerable  Company."  In  it  he 
described  how  the  generations  of 
human  beings  marched  through 
life  in  changing  groups,  the  elder 
generation  at  first  marching  with 
the  young  until  finally  the  once 
young  group  became  itself  the  elder 
generation. 

I  have  always  been  thankful  that 
for  sixteen  years  I  had  the  high 
privilege  of  marching  from  time  to 
time  with  Senator  Peter  Norbeck. 
Those  of  us  in  the  conservation  or- 
ganizations learned  very  soon  after 
he  came  to  Washington  that  we  had 
found  a  friend  of  conservation  by 
conviction  and  that  he  practiced 
what  he  preached.  We  heard  about 
Custer  State  Park  which  he  had 
established  when  he  was  Governor 
of  South  Dakota.  We  saw  him 
established  in  Congress  as  a  leader 
whose  high  motives  and  practical 
skill  could  be  counted  on  to  pilot 
through  Congress  much  needed 
laws  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  soon  estab- 
lished a  liaison  with  his  office  for 
the  exchange  of  information  on 
pending  legislation  on  conservation 
measures. 

In  due  time  Senator  Norbeck  ac- 
cepted service  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  and  attended  many 
of  its  conferences.  I  remember 
meeting  him  first  at  the  Bear  Moun- 
tain, New  York,  Conference  of  1922. 
His  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 
No  task  was  too  great  for  him  to 
undertake.  Once  when  he  was 
asked  by  a  national  park  leader  to 
introduce  a  bill  into  Congress  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  the 


chances  for  the  measure  might  thus 
be  enhanced  in  the  next  session, 
Senator  Norbeck,  to  the  surprise  of 
everyone  concerned,  simply  put 
the  bill  through.  It  was  signed  by 
the  President  and  became  a  law, 
all  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

In  1925  I  made  my  first  visit 
to  the  Game  Lodge.  Senator  Nor- 
beck on  that  occasion  later  drove 
me  over  the  dramatic  Needles  Drive 
and  to  the  old  inn  on  the  shore  of 
Sylvan  Lake.  Later  we  visited  the 
Mount  Rushmore  Memorial,  as  it 
was  being  carved  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  lunching  with  its  famous 
sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum,  whose 
widow  is  here  today. 

But  perhaps  the  most  treasured 
memory  I  have  was  when  Senator 
Norbeck  in  1936  invited  me  to  visit 
Valhalla  on  my  way  West.  My 
traveling  companion  and  I  thought 
that  we  should  not  intrude  upon  the 
Norbeck  family  at  that  time,  as 
Senator  Norbeck  was  then  confined 
to  his  bed.  But  we  received  a  very 
appealing  telegram  from  his  son, 
Harold  Norbeck,  whom  we  had 
known  in  Washington,  and  who  is 
here  today,  and  we  came  to  Val- 
halla, where  we  spent  two  nights 
and  a  day.  During  that  time  we 
had  several  visits  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  with  Senator  Nor- 
beck. He  could  no  longer  speak 
but  used  his  little  notebook  as  an 
aid  to  conversation.  We  talked 
about  affairs  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. His  face  would  light  up 
with  the  familiar  smile  and  his 
written  responses  were  as  acute  and 
amusing  as  his  oral  comments  had 
been  during  the  years.  We  saw  the 
loving  care  which  Mrs.  Norbeck, 
her  daughters  and  son  were  giving 
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to  the  Senator.  We  saw  them  all 
facing  the  inevitable  with  courage 
and  faith  in  the  future,  and  to  them 
here  today  I  pay  tribute  as  we  are 
paying  tribute  to  Senator  Peter 
Norbeck  who  walked  through  life 
with  high  ideals,  practical  ability 
and  gracious  humor. 

Mr.  Bellamy:  Conrad  L.  Wirtb 
is  also  here  from  Washington,  to 
honor  Peter  Norbeck.  Director  Wirtb 


is  the  official  head  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  gives  millions 
of  our  people  the  pleasure  of  nature 
and  wildlife.  His  father  and  Peter 
Norbeck  were  two  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks.  Thus,  it  is  fitting 
and  a  pleasure  that  I  give  you  our 
friend,  Connie  Wirtb,  to  present  this 
Memorial. 


Presentation  Address 

By  CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  Director,  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Case,  Mr. 
McArdle,  Mrs.  Norbeck  and  the 
Norbeck  family,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
South  Dakota's  most  famous  sons. 
This  monument  situated  atop  Iron 
Mountain  in  his  beloved  Black  Hills 
will  reassure  all  of  us  that  Peter 
Norbeck  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  granite  and  metal  stand. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me 
to  read  the  noble  statement  in- 
scribed on  the  plaque  of  this  monu- 
ment: (Quoted  above.) 

We  are  dedicating  this  monu- 
ment today  as  a  memorial  to  Peter 
Norbeck.  This  is  not  his  only  me- 
morial, however.  The  Norbeck 
Wildlife  Preserve,  in  which  this 
monument  is  located,  is  also  a  me- 
morial to  him.  The  81st  Congress 
enacted  a  law  in  1949  which  created 
this  Preserve  to  honor  Peter  Nor- 
beck. Senator  Case,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  passing  this  bill,  is 
here  with  us  today.  A  section  of 
this  act  authorized  ".  .  .  the  plac- 
ing upon  Iron  Mountain  a  suitable 
plaque  to  commemorate  the  notable 


service  to  conservation  of  Peter 
Norbeck,  a  former  Governor  of, 
and  United  States  Senator  from, 
the  State  of  South  Dakota."  The 
erection  of  this  monument,  there- 
fore, completes  the  creation  of  the 
Norbeck  Wildlife  Preserve. 

Peter  Norbeck  was  born  in  a 
dugout  in  Dakota  Territory  in 
1870.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm  where 
he  experienced  the  rigors  and  priva- 
tions of  pioneering.  By  working  at 
odd  jobs,  he  was  able  to  attend 
three  short  terms  at  the  University 
of  Dakota  (later  University  of 
South  Dakota)  in  Vermillion.  As 
a  young  man  he  entered  the  business 
of  drilling  artesian  wells.  Soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  cenutry  he  and  his 
partner  became  the  leaders  in  the 
artesian  well-drilling  business  in 
the  State.  In  1908  he  turned  to 
politics  and  was  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket  to  the  State 
senate,  where  he  served  for  three 
terms.  In  1914  he  became 
lieutenant-governor  and  two  years 
later,  1916,  he  was  elected  South 
Dakota's  first  native-born  governor. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1920  and  served  there 
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continuously  until  his  death  in 
1936. 

Peter  Norbeck  was  an  outstand- 
ing conservationist.  At  the  time 
of  Norbeck's  death,  Horace  Al- 
bright, former  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  wrote  "One 
cannot  express  conservation's  loss 
too  strongly  .  .  .  We  are  not  likely 
to  see  soon  another  leader  arise  who 
will  have  such  a  broad  knowledge 
of  the  conservation  problems  of  the 
country  and  the  courage,  power 
and  legislative  skill  in  drafting  and 
guiding  through  Congress  the  laws 
necessary  to  provide  permanent 
solution  to  these  problems." 

Peter  Norbeck's  interest  in  the 
Black  Hills  region  began  in  1905 
when  he  and  two  other  men  drove 
the  first  automobile  over  150  miles 
of  unmarked  prairie  trails  from 
Fort  Pierre  to  Rapid  City.  While 
touring  the  area,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  State  park  and 
game  sanctuary  in  Custer  County 
in  order  to  preserve  South  Dakota's 
native  game,  such  as  the  buffalo 
and  antelope,  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  extinct.  Little  was  done 
on  this  proposal  until  1911  when 
most  of  the  land  which  was  ulti- 
mately to  become  Custer  State  Park 
was  donated  to  South  Dakota  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  place 
of  school  lands.  In  1913,  a  bill  was 
passed  establishing  a  State  game 
preserve  of  61,440  acres.  Peter 
Norbeck  spent  much  time  in  the 
Black  Hills  and  personally  super- 
vised the  forty-mile  fencing  project 
which  was  completed  in  1914.  In 
1919,  when  he  was  governor,  he 
influenced  the  Legislature  to  desig- 
nate this  area  as  Custer  State  Park. 
Although  he  was  making  steady 


progress,  he  was  dissatisfied  be- 
cause the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
Black  Hills,  the  Sylvan  Lake, 
Needles  and  Harney  Peak  area,  was 
not  included  in  the  park  boundaries. 
In  1920  he  enlisted  the  support  of 
Congressman  Gandy  of  Rapid  City 
who  secured  Federal  legislation 
permitting  this  area,  which  was 
included  in  Harney  National  Forest, 
to  become  part  of  the  park.  The 
addition,  constituting  approxi- 
mately 30,000  acres,  was  designated 
as  the  Custer  State  Park  Game 
Sanctuary  and  was  placed  under 
the  custody  of  the  Custer  State 
Park  Board.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment retained  title  to  the  land  and 
maintained  supervision  over  the 
timber  but  otherwise  it  was  con- 
trolled by  the  State.  This  Sanc- 
tuary is  now  the  Norbeck  Wildlife 
Preserve. 

Peter  Norbeck  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Custer  State  Park 
Board  and  continued  to  serve  on  it 
while  a  United  States  Senator.  He 
felt  personally  responsible  for  the 
destinies  of  Custer  State  Park  and 
was  determined  that  Nature's  handi- 
work should  not  be  butchered  or 
commercialized.  Surely  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  Custer  State 
Park  stands  as  a  great  memorial  to 
Peter  Norbeck. 

Peter  Norbeck,  as  you  all  know, 
played  a  very  important  part  in 
this  project.  The  first  person  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  carving  figures  of 
historical  significance  in  the  Black 
Hills  was  the  State  historian  of 
South  Dakota,  Doane  Robinson. 
This  was  in  1923.  Because  of  his 
love  of  the  Black  Hills  and  his  keen 
interest  in  art,  Peter  Norbeck  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
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this  project.  Work  started  on  the 
gigantic  project  in  1925  and  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  who  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1927  at  the  Game  Lodge  in 
Custer  State  Park,  gave  a  dedication 
address  on  August  10,  1927.  Yet  in 
1928  the  Mount  Rushmore  project 
was  having  such  heavy  financial 
burdens  that  Senator  Norbeck  and 
others  prepared  legislation  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  In  1929,  after 
nearly  two  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Norbeck,  Represen- 
tative Williamson  and  others,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  creating  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial Commission.  With  this  fi- 
nancial assistance,  this  great  man- 
made  memorial  to  four  presidents, 
was  completed.  It  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park 
Service  as  a  National  Memorial  and, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  it  is  one  of  our 
outstanding  areas.  This  area,  then, 
can  also  be  considered  as  a  me- 
morial to  Peter  Norbeck. 

In  1929,  after  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  Memorial  had  been  authorized 
by  Congress,  Peter  Norbeck  showed 
his  versatility  by  laying  out  the 
Iron  Mountain  road  on  which  the 
monument  which  we  are  dedicating 
today  is  located.  He  had  pre- 
viously laid  out  the  equally  famous 
Needles  Highway.  A  local  news- 
paper asserted  editorially  that  he 
"has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  form  of  art.  In 
laying  out  these  magnificently  beau- 
tiful roads,  he  pioneered  in  the  fram- 
ing of  natural  scenery  for  the 
public."  Outwardly  as  rough  as  the 
northern  pine  of  Norway,  Peter 
Norbeck  bad  the  soul  of  an  artist. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Peter  Nor- 
beck's  contribution  to  conservation 


on  a  national  scale.  According  to 
Gilbert  File's  biography,  Peter  Nor- 
beck: Prairie  Statesman,  "He  had 
been  in  Washington  only  a  short 
time  when  those  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  national  resources  came 
to  depend  on  him  to  get  their  bills 
through  Congress.  When  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  or  some 
other  administrative  agency  had  a 
bill  for  introduction,  more  fre- 
quently than  not  they  sent  it  over  to 
'Pete'.  The  fact  that  he  could  often 
get  their  bills  passed  made  him 
popular  among  the  conservation- 
ists." One  of  his  most  important 
contributions  was  the  Norbeck- 
Andreson  Wildlife  Refuge  Law 
which  was  enacted  in  1929.  It 
authorized  nearly  eight  million  dol- 
lars for  the  purchase  of  inviolate 
sanctuaries  for  migratory  birds. 
The  provision  to  authorize  Federal 
licenses  as  a  means  of  financing  the 
program  was  defeated  but  in  1934 
the  act  was  amended  to  provide 
this  feature.  Senator  Norbeck  was 
always  a  staunch  supporter  of 
national  parks.  The  establishment 
of  Grand  Teton  National  Park  in 
1929  was  largely  due  to  his  careful 
planning  and  vigorous  support.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  measure 
which  revised  the  north  and  east 
boundaries  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  adding  nearly  100  square  miles 
to  the  park.  He  was  likewise  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

As  many  of  you  know  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks  is 
holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Custer 
State  Park  this  week.  Because  of 
his  interest  in  Custer  State  Park, 
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Peter  Norbeck  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference  from  its  very 
beginning  in  1921.  He  attended  all 
of  the  early  meetings,  served  as 
Vice  Chairman  in  1924,  and  was  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  from  1930 
until  his  death.  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
I  want  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the 
unveiling  of  this  memorial  to  one  of 
our  former  members. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point 
that  I  was  fortunate  to  know  Sena- 
tor Norbeck  personally.  He  gave  me 
inspiration  that  shall  always  serve 
me.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps'  pro- 
gram for  the  developing  national 
and  state  parks,  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  in  charge  of  for 
about  10  years.  He  assisted  us 
greatly  in  this  program.  Also,  my 
father,  Theodore  Wirth,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis 
Park  System  for  nearly  30  years, 
was  a  good  friend  of  his. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that 
the  few  things  I  have  mentioned 
do  not  begin  to  cover  the  many 
contributions  that  Peter  Norbeck 
made  to  park  development,  wildlife 
protection  and  other  phases  of  con- 
servation. I  purposely  omitted  any 
reference  to  his  interest  in  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  agriculture,  tariffs, 
immigration,  banking  and  other 
fields  in  which  he  was  concerned. 
These,  I  believe,  were  lesser  interests 
than  his  passion  for  preserving 
natural  beauty  and  wildlife.  Custer 
State  Park,  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial,  Norbeck  Wildlife 
Preserve  and  the  Norbeck  Memorial 
which  we  are  dedicating  today  are 
all  permanent  memorials  to  one  of 


South   Dakota's   greatest  citizens — 
Peter    Norbeck. 

Mr.  McArdle,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  as  a  representative 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
on  behalf  of  the  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Peter  Norbeck  that  I 
turn  over  to  you  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  this  inspiring  memorial  to 
Peter  Norbeck.  In  entrusting  it  to 
your  care  may  it  mark  another  step 
forward  in  the  field  of  conservation 
which  Peter  Norbeck  so  thoroughly 
believed  in  and  may  it  seal 
even  more  firmly  the  close  co- 
operation and  friendship  that  exists 
between  our  two  Services.  This  is  as 
Peter  Norbeck  would  have  it. 

Mr.  Bellamy:  This  ground  we 
stand  on  has  belonged  to  the  people 
of  our  country  for  over  half  a  century 
as  a  National  Forest.  This  particular 
area — this  mountain  top — bos  been 
hallowed  by  the  loving  friends  of 
Peter  Norbeck  in  the  creation  of  this 
memorial.  This  accomplishment  could 
not  have  taken  place,  as  I  am  qualified 
to  know,  without  the  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  and  artistic  help  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Richard  Mc- 
Ardle, Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
has  come  to  us  from  bis  office  in 
Washington  to  accept  this  Memorial 
for  the  Forest  Service. 

Chief  McArdle  stressed  the  close 
relationship  of  the  National  Park 
and  U.  S.  Forest  Services  based  on 
many  common  objectives  in  con- 
servation and  declared  that  the  two 
Services  work  very  closely  together 
in  the  management  of  the  lands  en- 
trusted to  them.  He  had  just  at- 
tended the  National  Park  Super- 
intendents' Meeting  at  Glacier  Na- 
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tional  Park  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
Glacier  meeting  could  equally  well 
be  on  the  agenda  for  a  Forest  Ser- 
vice meeting.  He  felt  that  the  two 
Services  needed  to  join  forces  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  public 
ownership.  He  declared  that  it  was 
appropriate  and  fitting  for  the 
Memorial  to  Peter  Norbeck  to  be 
located  on  Iron  Mountain  in  a 
beautiful  natural  setting.  On  behalf 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Mr.  McArdle 
accepted  the  Memorial  to  protect 
and  preserve  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Bellamy:  Now  we  come  to 
our  own  Francis  Case,  the  first  who 
succeeded  Senator  Norbeck  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  Senator  Norbeck  and 
Senator  Case  have  much  in  common. 
Both  are  sons  of  pioneer  preachers 
oj  the  Gospel.  As  we  well  know  the 
economic  status  of  pioneer  ministers 


was  not  high.  Both  of  the  Juture 
U.  S.  Senators  bad  the  youthful  ad- 
vantages of  bard  physical  toil  and 
plain,  nutritious  food.  Both  of  the 
U.  S.  Senators  worked  for  the  welfare 
of  their  constituents.  Both  dedicated 
their  lives  and  work  to  the  economic 
good  and  pleasure  of  their  fellowmen. 
Both  loved  Nature  for  itself  and  for 
what  it  does  in  giving  pleasure  and 
profit  to  others.  Both  stand  high  in 
the  Nation  for  their  legislative  ac- 
complishment. It  was  Francis  Case's 
thought  in  one  of  our  Association 
meetings  to  create  the  Norbeck  Wild- 
life Preserve.  He  wrote  the  law  and 
almost  alone  put  it  through  Congress. 
He  delivered  the  principal  address 
for  bis  friend  at  the  Memorial  Service 
for  Peter  Norbeck  in  Congress.  I  give 
you  Francis  Case  who  will  address 
you  on  bis  predecessor,  Senator 
Peter  Norbeck. 


Peter  Norbeck 

By  FRANCIS  CASE,  U.  S.  Senator,  South  Dakota 


"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United   States    of   America    in 
Congress    assembled,    That 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  authorized  to  designate  as 
the  Custer  State  Park  Game  Sanc- 
tuary   such    areas,    not    exceeding 
thirty  thousand  acres,  of  the  Harney 
National  Forest,  and  adjoining  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Custer  State 
Park,  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
as  should,   in   his  opinion,   be  set 
aside  for  the  protection  of  game 
animals  and   birds  and   be  recog- 
nized as  a  breeding  place  therefor. 

"Sec.  2.  That  when  such  areas 
have  been  designated  as  provided  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  hunting,  trap- 


ping, killing  or  capturing  of  game 
animals  and  birds  upon  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  within  the  limits 
of  said  areas  shall  be  unlawful,  ex- 
cept under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
etc.  ..."  So  reads,  in  part,  the 
Act  of  Congress,  June  5,  1920, 
Public  Law  258  of  the  66th  Con- 
gress. 

In  those  words  of  Peter  Norbeck 
setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the  area 
now  renamed  Norbeck  Wildlife 
Preserve  and  within  which  we  here 
today  place  a  plaque  in  his 
memory.  What  we  have  done  is  in 
keeping  with  Section  3  of  Act  of 
October  6,  1949,  Public  Law  326 
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of  the  81st  Congress  which  changed 
the  name  of  the  Custer  State  Park 
Game  Sanctuary  to  the  Norbeck 
Wildlife  Preserve  and 

authorized  .  .  .  the  placing  upon  Iron 
Mountain  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  suitable  plaque  to  commemorate 
the  notable  service  to  conservation  of 
Peter  Norbeck,  a  former  Governor  of, 
and  United  States  Senator  from,  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

Peter  Norbeck  died  in  1936.  The 
simple  fact  that  13  years  later  in 
1949,  we  passed  the  bill  to  rename 
Custer  State  Park  Game  Sanctuary, 
created  by  his  bill  almost  30  years 
earlier,  is  ample  evidence  that 
Peter  Norbeck's  work  and  life  have 
not  been  forgotten.  And  the  fact 
that  here  today,  3  years  after  the 
renaming  of  the  Game  Sanctuary, 
we  are  placing  the  plaque  to  com- 
memorate his  service  to  conserva- 
tion, is  testimony  to  the  enduring 
affection  and  appreciation  held  for 
this  man  who,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  in  our  history,  embodied 
the  spirit  and  soul  of  South  Dakota. 

Peter  Norbeck  was  born  August 
27,  1870,  in  what  is  now  Clay 
County,  South  Dakota,  but  what 
then  was  Dakota  Territory.  He 
was  29  years  of  age  when  this  State 
became  South  Dakota.  His  birth- 
place was  a  dugout — the  cellar  of  an 
uncompleted  home.  His  father  was 
a  pioneer  preacher.  Norbeck's  early 
life  got  the  discipline  which  goes 
with  living  in  a  preacher's  home  on 
the  frontier.  His  biographer,  Dr. 
Gilbert  Fite,  in  the  book,  "Peter 
Norbeck:  Prairie  Statesman",  says, 
"On  this  frontier,  godliness  and 
hard  work  were  regarded  as  essential 
virtues." 

Peter    was    the    oldest    of    six 


children.  When  his  father,  the  Rev. 
George  Norbeck,  was  away  on 
"missionary  journeys"  on  Peter  fell 
the  responsibility  for  planting  and 
harvesting  the  crops  and  taking  the 
pioneer  parsonage  income.  He  at- 
tended school  three  months  out  of 
each  winter  at  an  overcrowded 
building  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
home.  He  learned  more,  however, 
in  the  reading  prescribed  for  him 
at  home,  the  Bible,  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the 
Skandinaven,  the  one  available 
newspaper. 

When  Peter  was  15,  the  family 
moved  to  Charles  Mix  County. 
There,  a  pioneer  school  teacher.  E. 
L.  Senn,  boarded  at  the  Norbeck 
home.  "Many  were  the  nights," 
Senn  recalled  later,  "he  kept  me 
awake  in  bed  answering  questions." 
Not  until  I  read  that  did  I  know  of 
the  boyhood  attachment  for  E.  L. 
Senn  which  doubtless  flowered  in 
the  appointment  of  E.  L.  Senn  as 
prohibition  commissioner  for  South 
Dakota  years  later  when  Senn  was 
a  crusading  editor  at  Deadwood  in 
the  Black  Hills  and  Norbeck  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

When  about  17  or  18,  Norbeck  at- 
tended two  terms  at  the  old  Univer- 
sity of  Dakota  in  Vermillion.  With 
25  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  and  a 
friend,  Hans  Gjolme,  entered  the 
University  one  drab  December  day. 
They  found  board  and  lodging  at  a 
rooming  house  for  $2.50  a  week.  Of 
the  300  students  in  the  old  Uni- 
versity, only  40  were  of  collegiate 
rank.  The  story  is  told  that  they 
did  not  know  how  to  put  out  the 
electric  light  so  they  hid  it  in  a 
bureau  drawer.  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  story.  But  that  he  and  Hans 
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were  friends,  I  can  testify.  The  day 
I  arrived  in  Washington  in  late 
December  1936,  to  take  my  seat  in 
Congress  for  the  first  time,  the 
radio  carried  word  the  Senator  had 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Red- 
field.  There  I  met  Hans  Gjolme, 
who  faithfully  and  devotedly  sorted 
the  files  and  packed  up  the  per- 
sonal effects  for  his  friend. 

Senator  Norbeck  married  Lydia 
Anderson,  a  gracious  woman  who 
has  endeared  herself  to  South  Da- 
kotans  through  the  years  and  who 
happily  is  here  with  us  today.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  children, — 
Nellie,  Ruth,  Harold  and  Selma. 

Norbeck's  character  was  early 
expressed  in  the  profession  which 
engaged  his  attention  and  through 
which  he  became  well-to-do.  South 
Dakota  farmers  then,  as  in  all  her 
history,  had  water  problems.  Nor- 
beck believed  that  artesian  wells 
would  answer  the  problem  of  do- 
mestic and  livestock  water  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  state.  His 
father  bought  a  well-drilling  rig. 
Peter  ran  it.  In  time  the  firm  of 
Norbeck  and  Nicholson  became  the 
outstanding  well-drillers  of  the  State 
and  Norbeck  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens. 

In  these  remarks,  it  is  not  possible, 
of  course,  to  trace  Norbeck's  entire 
life.  I  have  given  this  much  of  his 
early  background  because  it  helps 
to  understand  the  man  to  know  the 
soil  and  climate  in  which  he  grew. 
In  due  course,  then  let  me  say, 
he  entered  politics  and  became 
successively  State  Senator  for  three 
terms,  Lieutenant  Governor  for 
one  term,  Governor  for  two  terms 
and  then  a  United  States  Senator. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  three 


times,  but  served  only  four  years  of 
the  last  six-year  term.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1908.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  in  1936,  his  name  was  in 
South  Dakota  politics.  His  election 
marked  the  first  time  for  a  native 
born  Dakotan  to  serve  as  Governor 
and  to  represent  South  Dakota  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

And  these  remarks  today  cannot 
be  given  to  any  detailed  review  of 
his  political  life.  Only  it  must  be 
said  that  from  start  to  finish,  his 
influence  was  always  on  the  side  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  interest 
of  the  common  man. 

Norbeck's  four  years  as  Governor 
left  a  record  of  legislative  measures 
which  clearly  reflected  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  the  man  as  well  as  the 
temper  of  the  times.  Bills  he  en- 
couraged and  signed  into  law  placed 
a  limit  on  the  price  that  could  be 
charged  for  railroad  fares,  estab- 
lished workmen's  compensation  ac- 
cident liability,  initiated  a  program 
for  building  good  roads,  established 
protective  standards  for  farmers 
in  a  grain  marketing  act  and  pro- 
vided benefits  for  the  returning 
veterans  of  the  first  World  War. 
The  State  Cement  Plant,  outstand- 
ingly successful,  is  also  a  reminder 
of  the  sound  policies  he  put  into 
one  of  the  state  enterprises  started 
at  that  time. 

In  the  Senate,  Norbeck  was  ac- 
tive on  farm  legislation  in  the  days 
of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  I 
recall  a  remark  he  once  made  to  me 
that  the  job  of  the  Senate  was  to 
make  the  bill  both  effective  and 
workable  and  he  complained  that 
they  had  trouble  keeping  McNary 
in  favor  of  his  own  bill.  Nationally, 
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he  was  best  known  for  his  investi- 
gation of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change while  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Without  doubt,  that  probe  did  a 
great  deal  to  force  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  many  companies  and  exposed 
such  watering  practices  as  that 
which  marked  the  power  empire  of 
Samuel  InsuII.  If  we  had  known 
more  about  the  power  companies 
and  interlocking  directorates  and 
stock  split-ups  in  South  Dakota  in 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  Norbeck's 
fame  would  have  rested  in  part  on 
what  he  did  in  exposing  much  ex- 
ploiting of  the  public. 

But  in  South  Dakota,  we  re- 
member Norbeck  primarily  now, 
I  think,  for  what  he  did  in  the  field 
of  conservation.  We  think  of  him 
as  the  father  of  the  Custer  State 
Park.  We  think  of  him  as  the  one 
who  gave  spark  and  drive  to  Dane 
Robinson's  dream  of  gigantic  sculp- 
ture and  who  teamed  with  Sculptor 
Gutzon  Borglum  to  create  the  great 
American  Memorial  at  Mount  Rush- 
more.  We  think  of  him  as  the  one 
who  conceived  the  Needle's  drive  in 
Custer  State  Park  and  the  Iron 
Mountain  Road  which  ribbons  its 
way  over,  around  and  even  through 
the  mountains  all  about  us  here 
today.  We  think  of  him,  perhaps 
not  as  often  as  we  should,  as  the 
one  who  conceived  the  Badlands 
National  Monument,  the  outstand- 
ing attraction  of  its  kind  in  America. 

I  doubt  if  South  Dakotans  gener- 
ally know  the  standing  which  Nor- 
beck had  in  Washington  in  the  field 
of  conservation.  He  was  one  of  five 
Senators  who  created  the  first  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Conserva- 


tion of  Wildlife.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  Hawes  of  Missouri,  Pitt- 
man  of  Nevada,  McNary  of  Oregon, 
Walcott  of  Connecticut. 

Norbeck  was  well  known  and 
worked  closely  with  officials  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  a  fact  which  I  had 
known  but  never  fully  appreciated 
until  I  introduced  the  bill  to  re- 
name the  Custer  State  Park  Game 
Sanctuary  as  the  Norbeck  Wildlife 
Preserve.  The  response  and  co- 
operation which  I  got  from  every 
source  in  both  the  Forest  and  Park 
Services  was  prompt,  complete  and 
enthusiastic  every  step  of  the  way. 
And  then  I  recalled  what  a  one-time 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, many  years  before,  had  told 
me  at  Hot  Springs.  The  man  was 
Horace  Albright,  on  a  visit  to 
Wind  Cave.  We  were  talking  about 
the  $225,000  allocated  for  an  ap- 
proach road  between  Jewel  Cave 
and  Wind  Cave.  I  had  said  to  Mr. 
Albright  that  we  of  the  Black  Hills 
appreciated  it.  He  said  to  me,  "We 
did  that  for  Peter  Norbeck.  He  is 
our  best  friend  on  Capitol  Hill. 
$225,000  is  not  much  to  do  for  your 
best  friend."  That  was  in  a  day 
when  dollars  were  dollars,  too. 

Some  of  Norbeck's  success  must 
be  attributed  to  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  I  recall  a  story  told 
me  only  last  fall  by  Roy  Smith  of 
Norbeck's  efforts  to  get  some  Forest 
Service  officials  to  agree  to  let  him 
have  the  divided  highways  which 
go  through  the  quaking  aspen,  pine 
and  birch  woods  on  the  road  be- 
tween Iron  Mountain  and  Rushmore 
mountain.  The  narrow  trails  he 
wanted  where  the  visitor  is  forced 
to  feel  the  nearness  of  Nature 
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even  if  he  never  gets  out  of  his  car, 
violated  the  principles  of  the  engi- 
neers, the  "diploma  boys"  he  called 
them. 

During  the  forenoon  of  a  tour, 
Norbeck  needled  them  strongly  and 
finally  gave  way  to  a  scorching 
blast  about  their  failure  to  appre- 
ciate Nature  and  the  purpose  of 
park  areas.  Smith  was  fearful  lest 
all  was  lost,  but  on  the  way  back  to 
Chris  Overgaard's  for  dinner,  Nor- 
beck told  him  that  all  would  be  well. 
"Before  leaving  this  morning,"  he 
said,  "I  arranged  with  Mrs.  Over- 
gaard  to  have  one  of  her  good 
chicken  dinners  ready  for  us  when 
we  got  back.  They'll  eat  that 
dinner  and  then  be  ashamed  of 
themselves,"  Norbeck  explained, 
"and  then  we'll  catch  them  on  the 
rebound."  It  worked  out  as  Nor- 
beck planned  it  would.  His  strong 
words  were  only  a  tactic  along  with 
the  chicken  dinner. 

Paul  Bellamy  has  a  saying  of 
Norbeck's  that  he  often  quotes 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  re- 
membering also.  When  things  go  a 
bit  wrong  and  the  impossible  seems 
impossible,  Norbeck  would  say, 
"Everything  matters  a  little  but 
nothing  matters  much.  This  will 
be  all  right." 

"Everything  matters  a  little, 
but  nothing  matters  too  much." 
Try  that  the  next  time  things  don't 
work  on  the  first  whirl.  I  find  it 
good. 

I  have  always  liked  an  estimate 
of  Norbeck  written  by  the  editor  of 
the  Sioux  City  Journal,  which  said: 
"Pete  Norbeck's  greatest  charm  is 
his  willingness  to  be  himself.  He 
puts  on  no  airs  .  .  .  He  talks  with 
an  accent  but  thinks  without  one 


.  .  .  He  can  always  be  found 
fighting  the  battle  of  his  own 
people.  He  never  forgets  that  he 
hails  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Middle  West." 

Of  his  own  work,  Norbeck  in  a 
letter  in  1927  wrote,  "I  enjoyed 
well-drilling  as  much  as  I  ever 
enjoyed  politics.  I  am  proud  of 
the  twelve  thousand  artesian  wells 
for  in  that  way  I  have  contributed 
something  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  country." 

At  a  later  time,  however,  he 
said:  "I  would  rather  be  remem- 
bered as  an  artist  than  as  a  United 
States  Senator."  Those  of  you 
who  came  over  the  Iron  Mountain 
Road  today  and  who  see  the  loveli- 
ness and  the  grandeur  of  these 
mountains  about  us  which  he  did 
so  much  to  preserve  should  under- 
stand what  the  great  conservator 
had  in  mind.  I  think  that  for  him, 
as  well  as  for  himself,  Badger  Clark 
must  have  written  these  lines: 

I  dread  the  break  when  I  shall  die, 

Not  from  my  human  friends,  for  they 
Are  shifting  shadows  such  as  I 

And  soon  will  follow  me  away; 
But  from  my  earth  that  still  must  swing 

From  day  to  dusk,  from  dark  to  dawn, 
Slow  shimmering  on  from  spring  to  spring 

Through  all  the  years  when  I  am  gone. 

How  many  loving  clouds  will  fold 

The  piney  peaks  in  tender  mist; 
What  sunsets  turn  the  sky  to  gold 

And  the  distant  plains  to  amethyst. 
What  sparkling  winter  days  will  loose 

The  chuckle  of  the  chickadee 
Among  the  silent,  snowy  spruce — 

And  I  shall  not  be  here  to  see! 

An  old  street  dweller's  soul  may  call 

For  that  fair  City  of  No  Night, 
Boxed  in  a  four-square  echoing  wall 

Of  jasper,  beryl  and  chrysolite, 
But  I  should  wish  the  endless  song 

Of  crashing  choirs  were  just  the  lark, 
And  close  light-weary  eyes  and  long 

For  starry,  summer  scented  dark. 
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No,  when  the  waning  heartbeat  fails 

I  ask  no  heaven  but  leave  to  wend, 
Unseen  but  seeing,  my  old  trails, 

With  deathless  years  to  comprehend, 
My  Earth,  the  loveliness  of  you, 

From  all  your  gorgeous  zodiac, 
Down  to  a  glistening  drop  of  dew, 

I  must  come  back!   I  must  come  back! 
(from  Sky  Lines  and  Wood  Smoke 
by  Badger  dark-Copyright  1935) 

"Thirty  thousand  acres  ...  of 
the  Custer  State  Park,  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  ...  be  set  aside 
for  the  protection  of  game  animals 
and  birds  and  be  recognized  as  a 
breeding  place  therefor." 


'That  when  such  areas  have 
been  designated  .  .  .  hunting,  trap- 
ping, killing  or  capturing  of  game 
animals  and  birds  upon  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  within  the  limits 
of  said  areas  shall  be  unlawful .  .  .". 

So  here  today  we  like  to  think 
that  the  old  Scandinavian  does 
come  back  to  breathe  the  loveliness 
of  these  mountains  and  woods  and 
to  see  and  hear  the  wildlife  he  did 
so  much  to  preserve  for  all  time  to 
come. 


Principal  Papers  Delivered  at  the  Conference 

State  Parks  in  the  Off-Post  Recreation  Pattern 
for  Servicemen 

By  JOSEPH  PENDERGAST,  Executive  Director,  National  Recreation  Association, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


It  is  now  clear  that  for  many  years 
to  come  this  Nation  must  maintain 
large  peace-time  armed  forces.  Just 
before  Korea  there  were  one  and  a 
half  million  men  in  our  armed 
services.  Today  there  are  well  over 
three  and  a  half  million  and  the 
number  will  continue  to  grow 
steadily,  if  not  dramatically,  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

The  morale  of  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  our  armed 
forces  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  our  military  defense.  Their  in- 
service  experience  will  also  exert 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  in- 
fluence on  their  future  role  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  when  they  return 
to  civilian  life.  The  future  of 
democracy,  as  well  as  its  defense, 
will  be  in  their  hands. 

Latest  figures  indicate  that  the 


alumni  of  the  armed  forces  each 
year  are  two  times  as  great  as  the 
number  of  bachelor  and  first  pro- 
fessional degrees  which  are  given 
by  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  new 
personnel  in  the  armed  forces  for 
the  school  year  1952-1953  will  be 
more  than  the  total  new  enrollment 
in  all  universities,  colleges,  pro- 
fessional schools,  junior  colleges 
and  normal  schools.  We  now  have 
in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  uni- 
versal military  training. 

These  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  of  today  are 
not  only  the  state  park  visitors  of 
tomorrow;  they  are  also  tomorrow's 
leaders.  They  are  the  ones  who 
next  year,  or  the  years  to  come,  will 
decide  by  their  votes  and  by  their 
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leadership  whether  the  state  parks 
of  our  Nation  will  expand  and  de- 
velop in  the  future  or  deteriorate  for 
lack  of  appreciation  and  financial 
support. 

If  their  appreciation,  their  sup- 
port, their  leadership  can  be  won 
for  our  state  parks  as  well  as  for  our 
national  and  local  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  the  national  park  and 
recreation  movement  of  America 
will  have  a  tremendous  future. 
Conditions  now  are  more  favorable 
for  that  purpose  than  ever  before. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
military  installations  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  they  are  being  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
country  than  ever  before.  Many  of 
the  installations  are  located  in 
isolated  areas  with  little  or  no  local 
community  resources  to  meet  the 
off-post,  leisure-time  needs  of  ser- 
vicemen and  women.  Others  are 
near  such  small  communities  that 
the  community  recreation  resources 
must  be  supplemented  by  state  and 
regional  resources. 

In  the  second  place,  although 
living  quarters  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities on  posts,  camps  and  stations 
are  generally  good,  many  servicemen 
and  women  want  to  get  away  com- 
pletely from  things  military  in  their 
off-duty  hours.  The  leave  and 
recreation  centers  provided  for  our 
armed  services  abroad  have  been  a 
great  success,  and  the  armed  ser- 
vices now  believe  that  servicemen 
and  women  and  their  families 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  recreational,  historic  and 
scenic  areas  in  the  region  of  the 
United  States  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  stationed. 


An  astonishing  number  of  them 
have  automobiles  or  access  to  auto- 
mobiles. Those  who  do  not,  have 
funds  for  transportation  and  other 
travel  needs.  Many  in  the  armed 
forces  are  married,  have  their  fam- 
ilies with  them,  and  the  family 
groups  will  travel  if  given  an  op- 
portunity. Furthermore,  the  ur- 
gency of  war  is  not  now  upon  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  United 
States.  They  regularly  get  two  days 
off  each  week  and  a  furlough  of 
two  weeks  or  more  once  each  year. 
The  three-day  pass  is  a  common 
occurrence. 

In  the  third  place,  the  armed 
services  themselves  are  prepared, 
at  all  levels  of  command,  to  co- 
operate with  a  program  to  make 
available  to  military  personnel  and 
their  families  the  magnificent  na- 
tional, state  and  local  parks  and 
recreation  areas  which  have  been 
provided  for  the  American  people. 
An  important  part  of  any  recrea- 
tion program  or  morale  services  for 
the  armed  forces  today  must  neces- 
sarily be  concerned  with  off-duty 
hours,  and  the  special  service  of- 
ficers and  club  directors  of  all  three 
armed  services  as  well  as  the  com- 
manding officers  of  individual  mili- 
tary installations  and  the  special 
Offices  of  Community  Services  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  ready 
to  cooperate  in  every  way. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association  is 
now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  series  of  regional  guides  to  the 
national,  state  and  local  parks 
and  recreation  areas  in  the  various 
sections  of  our  country  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  armed  services 
and  their  families  located  there. 
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The  first  of  the  series  will  be  avail- 
able by  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is 
now  at  the  printers,  and  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  have  copies  available 
here.  Incidentally,  may  I  call  your 
attention  to  our  special  publication 
"Summer  Vacations  U.  S.  A."  and 
our  special  defense  publication  "Off- 
Post  Recreation  for  the  Armed 
Forces."  Copies  of  both  of  them  are 
on  the  literature  table.  I'll  be  glad 
to  send  others  on  request. 

The  first  of  the  series  is  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  includes  the 
States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  this  is  the 
first  time  all  the  public  parks  and 
recreation  areas — national,  state  and 
local — have  been  described  in  one 
publication.  It  is  far  from  the  per- 
fect publication  that  we  hope  to 
turn  out  in  the  future,  but  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  good  step  along  the  way. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  all  of  you  who 
have  so  generously  and  so  co- 
operatively supplied  us  with  ma- 
terials on  the  areas  under  your 
jurisdiction. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  that  co- 
operation will  continue.  Since  the 
preparation  of  the  guides  in  the 
future  will  be  supervised  by  Harold 
Lathrop  and  Bill  Hay,  with  Frank 
Quinn  as  a  member  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider this  special  defense  project 
not  just  a  project  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  but  a  joint 
project  of  the  Association  and  the 
National  Conference,  which  has  for 
its  aim  the  good  of  the  state  parks 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  our  service- 
men and  women. 


As  stated  in  Section  3  of  our 
publication  "Off-Post  Recreation 
for  the  Armed  Forces"  the  National 
Park  Service  since  September  25, 
1950,  has  been  giving  special  at- 
tention to  members  of  the  armed 
services.  I  am  sure  that  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
recreation  are  doing  the  same. 

This  summer  George  Hjelte,  Su- 
perintendent of  Recreation  and 
Parks  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  Chan-man  of  the  Association's 
National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Defense,  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
state  and  local  park  and  recreation 
agencies  to  discover  what  services 
such  public  agencies  have  been 
giving  to  members  of  the  armed 
services. 

Among  the  many  fine  replies  re- 
ceived, I  would  like  to  mention 
those  of  the  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Division  of  State  Parks 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  of  California. 
These  States,  among  others,  are 
making  a  real  contribution  to  the 
morale  of  our  armed  forces.  As  one 
of  them  reported : 

We  find  that  servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents use  extensively  13  of  our  state 
parks.  This  is  due  primarily  to  proximity 
to  military  installations.  At  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  we  figure  that  4%  of  our 
total  attendance  in  these  state  parks  to  be 
directly  attributed  to  service  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

Another  one  reported: 

I  know  our  official  staffs  have  been 
leaning  over  backward  to  encourage 
service  personnel  to  use  facilities,  public 
areas  and  participate  in  recreational  op- 
portunities provided  to  the  general  public 
.  .  .  Our  organization  can  and  is  anxious 
to  lend  assistance  to  implement  the 
visitation  of  service  groups  to  our  state 
parks  or  to  route  them  and  suggest  the 
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best  opportunities  for  a  recreational 
period  whether  it  be  for  a  weekend  pass  or 
a  ten-day  furlough. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  here  who 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  answer  the  questionnaire  could 
report  considerable  use  of  your 
areas  by  military  personnel. 

Our  work  on  these  guides  reveals 
that  most  state  park  systems  con- 
tain 3  types  of  areas:  (1)  scenic 
parks,  (2)  historic  sites,  (3)  recrea- 
tion areas. 

By  scenic  parks  I  mean  those 
areas  of  a  State  which  have  been 
or  should  be  set  aside  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  people  of  today  and 
for  generations  to  come  because 
of  their  outstanding  scenic  values, 
because  they  preserve  the  native 
flora  or  fauna  of  the  region  or  its 
geological  history,  or  because  they 
can  serve  as  outdoor  classrooms  for 
the  study  of  Nature.  In  my  opinion, 
the  many  existing  parks  of  this  type 
must  be  preserved  and  protected 
and  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Ad- 
ditional parks  of  this  type  must 
also  be  secured  and  developed  in  all 
States. 

The  second  type  of  area  is  called 
the  historical  site.  These  areas 
tell  a  bit  of  the  history  of  the  region 
and  will  include  sites  in  urban,  as 
well  as  non-urban,  areas,  but  in 
either  case  will  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  state  or  a  federal 
agency.  In  my  opinion,  this  type 
of  area  is  in  for  tremendous  ex- 
pansion in  the  immediate  years 
ahead  because  of  the  growing  in- 
terest in  what  has  been  called  "out- 
door history."  From  my  own  im- 
mediate experience  in  preparing  the 


guide  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I 
know  how  much  is  already  being 
done  along  these  lines.  By  visiting 
the  national,  state  and  local  parks 
and  other  recreation  areas  in  that 
region,  one  can  relive  the  story  of 
the  Oregon  Country  from  its  pre- 
historic days  to  modern  times.  I 
believe  there  is  no  better  way  of 
getting  community  support  and 
state  financing  today  than  by  de- 
veloping a  program  for  the  ac- 
quisition, restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  sites  as  parts  of  a 
well-rounded  park  system. 

The  third  type,  the  recreation 
area,  is  selected  not  for  its  scenic 
beauty  or  its  historic  value,  al- 
though both  of  these  elements  may 
be  present,  but  frankly  for  its  out- 
door recreation  possibility  and  its 
access  to  neighboring  urban  areas. 
These  recreation  areas  will  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  the  parks 
and  recreation  areas  of  the  local 
communities  concerned  and  will 
probably  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  state  or  Federal  agencies.  They 
will  provide  for  water  sports  and 
winter  sports  for  family  and  group 
picnics  and  games  and  for  other 
active  recreation  activities. 

One  of  the  finest  possessions 
which  the  people  of  America  are 
providing  for  themselves  is  the 
magnificent  network  of  national, 
state  and  local  park  and  recreation 
areas  that  covers  the  entire  nation. 
The  opportunities  for  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  participate  in  the  lei- 
sure-time activities  of  his  choice  on 
these  public  properties  are  becom- 
ing almost  unlimited.  They  have 
much  to  contribute  to  the  nation's 
strength  in  this  period  of  national 
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emergency  if  they  are  fully  utilized. 
A  growing  number  of  America's 
young  men  and  women  who  would 
normally  be  using  many  of  these 
areas  nearest  to  their  homes  are 
now  in  military  service,  sharing  in 
the  armed  defense  of  that  very 
freedom  which  is  making  recreation 
for  all  a  reality.  Although  far  from 
home,  they  would  still  like  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  recreation 
opportunities  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  all  the  people  of  America. 
Being  in  a  part  of  America  they 
have  probably  not  visited  before, 
they  want  to  see  as  much  of  it  as 
possible.  They  want  to  visit  the 
historic  shrines,  see  the  scenic  beauty 
spots  and  take  advantage  of  types  of 
recreation  opportunities  which  may 
be  quite  different  than  those  they 
knew  around  their  own  homes. 


Limited  in  the  length  of  time 
they  may  be  away  from  their  post, 
base  or  station,  strangers  in  a 
strange  part  of  their  own  country, 
and  only  temporary  residents  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  now 
find  themselves,  these  young  men 
and  women  need  help  in  planning 
their  weekend  and  three-day  passes 
and  their  longer  furloughs  if  they 
are  to  take  advantage  of  the  recrea- 
tion opportunities  which  are  all 
around  them.  But  it  is  up  to  us,  to 
you  and  to  me,  to  make  these  recrea- 
tion opportunities  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  as  far  as  it 
lies  in  our  power  to  do  so.  By  doing 
this,  we  will  not  only  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  national 
defense,  but  we  will  also  advance  the 
cause  to  which  we  have  dedicated 
our  lives. 


Forest  Management  Policy  in  State  Parks 

PANEL:  HENRY  R.  WOODWARD,  State  Forester,  South  Dakota  Department  of  Game 

Fish  and  Parks,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

CHARLES  H.  FLORY,  State  Forester,  South  Carolina  State  Commission  of 

Forestry,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — These  papers  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks.  As  there  was  no  opportunity  for  adeojiate  discussion,  it  is 
expected  that  the  subject  will  be  included  in  the  program  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting, 
to  be  held  in  October,  1953,  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 


Henry  R. 

Forest  management  in  State 
Parks  is  a  subject  about  which 
there  has  always  been  much  contro- 
versy. This  controversy  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  settled  upon  any 
national  basis,  but  must  be  very 
carefully  considered  state  by  state, 
park  by  park  and  perhaps  even 
forest  type  by  forest  type.  Ob- 
viously, I  shall  not  try  to  tell  you 
what  policy  should  or  should  not 
be  followed  in  any  of  your  state 
parks.  What  I  shall  attempt  to  tell 


Woodward 

you  is  what  and  how  we  are  doing 
the  job  here  in  Custer  State  Park. 
Custer  State  Park  embraces  some 
69,000  acres  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  edge  of  the  Black  Hills. 
Of  this,  about  53,000  acres  are 
timberland  and  16,000  acres  are 
grassland.  The  timber  is  composed 
principally  of  Ponderosa  pine  which 
occurs  in  pure  stands  except  along 
the  stream  courses  where  it  is  mixed 
with  paper  birch,  quaking  aspen, 
American  elm,  burr  oak,  green  ash 
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and  Black  Hills  spruce,  our  state 
tree. 

Custer  State  Forest  was  originally 
established  in  1912  through  land 
exchanges  between  the  Department 
of  School  and  Public  Lands  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  which  sec- 
tions 16  and  36  were  exchanged  for 
one  solid  block  which  is  now  Custer 
State  Park.  In  1913  the  state  forest 
was  made  a  game  preserve  and 
placed  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  School  and 
Public  Lands  and  the  State  Game 
Warden.  About  this  time  the  elk 
and  buffalo  herds  were  started. 
In  1919  the  forest  was  redesignated 
as  Custer  State  Park  and  a  separate 
Park  Board  was  established  to  ad- 
minister it  and  to  initiate  a  purchase 
plan  to  buy  the  school  lands.  Be- 
tween 1917  and  1927  about  45 
million  feet  of  timber  was  sold  in  the 
park  with  little  or  no  thought  to 
preservation  or  sustained  yield  man- 
agement. In  1927  the  legislature 
limited  the  annual  cut  to  100,000 
feet.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  destruc- 
tive cutting  that  had  been  done  but 
it  was  so  restrictive  that  no  good 
sound  forest  management  program 
could  be  put  in  operation. 

In  1945  the  Legislature  abolished 
the  Park  Board  and  established  the 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Commission 
and  gave  it  the  overall  supervision 
over  Game,  Fish,  Parks  and  Fores- 
try matters.  The  office  of  State 
Forester  was  simultaneously  created 
to  have  supervision  over  forestry 
and  park  activities.  In  1947  the 
Legislature  directed  that  the  timber 
in  Custer  State  Park  should  be  har- 
vested upon  a  sustained  yield  basis 
with  a  maximum  annual  harvest  of 
6  million  feet.  This  law  prompted 


us  to  conduct  surveys  and  make 
plans  for  this  harvest.  The  entire 
park  was  surveyed,  section  and 
property  lines  located  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  between 
school  and  park  timber),  and  logging 
units  were  laid  out  on  natural 
drainages.  Considerable  study  and 
research  was  done  to  determine 
what  policies  and  practices  would 
fit  this  recreational  forestry,  and 
then  a  management  plan  was  pro- 
duced and  approved  in  1951.  (It 
is  already  in  need  of  revision  to 
include  newly  proposed  wilderness 
areas.) 

Under  this  management  plan  we 
will  conduct  a  harvest  on  each 
unit  every  20  years,  at  which  time 
our  cut  will  only  be  equal  to  the 
growth  during  the  twenty  years  and 
we  will  at  no  time  reduce  our  parent 
or  growing  stock.  About  30  percent 
of  the  volume  per  acre  is  taken  in 
the  first  harvest.  As  of  July  1 
of  this  year,  we  had  harvested  about 
13  million  feet  since  1947  which 
netted  the  State  about  $126,000. 

We  have  adopted  a  very  strict 
set  of  logging  regulations  which  a 
first  were  quite  distasteful  to  log- 
ging operators  but  they  have  gradu- 
ally become  accustomed  to  our 
methods  and  have  taken  great  pride 
in  the  exactness  and  cleanliness  of 
their  work.  We  construct  all  log- 
ging roads  with  a  view  towards 
permanency  for  fire  protection  and 
administration.  Along  roads  and  in 
draw  bottoms  we  require  slash  to 
be  piled  and  burned.  On  slopes 
and  ridges  the  slash  must  be  lopped 
and  scattered  to  prevent  erosion  and 
to  build  up  the  soil.  We  permit  no 
skidding  to  be  done  except  with 
horses,  this  to  prevent  damage  to 
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young  trees  and  to  reduce  soil 
erosion.  We  require  all  dead  snags 
to  be  felled,  thus  reducing  the 
incidence  of  lightning  fires.  No 
hauling  is  permitted  during  high 
fire  danger  or  during  soft  ground 
conditions. 

Our  management  plan  calls  for 
no  harvesting  to  be  done  on  scenic 
and  recreational  sites.  A  new  pro- 
posal now  calls  for  the  reservation 
of  about  12,000  acres  including  all 
roadsides,  recreational  sites  and 
scenic  sites.  This  proposal  has  not 
yet  been  approved  but  no  doubt 
will  receive  favorable  action  if  we 
are  able  to  find  a  practical  means 
of  purchasing  the  school  lands  which 
fall  within  the  wilderness  area. 

Recent  observations  on  some  of 
the  areas  that  were  first  logged  have 
shown  considerable  increases  in 
the  grasses  and  browse  plants  which 
are  so  critically  needed  by  the  big 
game  in  the  park.  Carrying  ca- 
pacity for  the  big  game  has  been 
visibly  increased.  Deer  concentrate 
in  the  logging  areas  to  feed  on  the 
lichens  found  on  the  tops  and  limbs 
of  the  trees.  It  is  logical  that  the 
game  should  move  into  those  newly 
logged  areas  when  you  consider  that 
about  26,000  acres  or  38  percent  of 
the  park  is  covered  with  dense  young 
stands  of  pine  under  which  no 
blade  of  grass  or  leaf  of  browse  is 
available.  Some  type  of  thinning 
program  will  be  necessary  to  im- 
prove this  area  for  game  range. 

This  harvesting  has  greatly  im- 
proved our  protection  of  the  forest 
both  from  fire  and  insects,  through 
the  development  of  access  roads. 
In  Ponderosa  pine  vigorous  fire 
control  and  insect  control  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  perpetua- 


tion of  the  forest.  Our  logging  units 
were  given  a  severe  watershed  test 
when  10  inches  of  rain  fell  in  less 
than  48  hours.  Afterwards  no  ab- 
normal erosion  was  found  on  any 
of  the  logging  areas. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly 
with  you  the  following  maps: 

1.  General  location 

2.  Land  ownership 

3.  Understory  type 

4.  Grass 

5.  Overstory 

6.  Logging  units  and  sale  prog- 
ress 

7.  Insect  control 

This  whole  problem  of  manage- 
ment will  not  be  solved  or  dis- 
solved here  today  but  on  the  basis 
of  our  knowledge  and  experience 
here  in  Custer  State  Park,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servations: 

1.  A  simple  answer  to  this  whole 
problem      may      be      forthcoming 
through  the  intelligent  zoning  of  all 
state  forest  and  park  lands  in  which 
that  portion  needed  for  recreation  is 
reserved  from   management  and   all 
other  lands  are  released  for  manage- 
ment. Zoning  may  not  be  a  panacea 
for  all  ailments  but  it  could  be  a 
tremendous  help. 

2.  We   believe    in    Custer   State 
Park  where  our  principal  species  is 
Ponderosa  pine  that  we  can  best 
preserve   the   forest   and   maintain 
it  for  recreational  use  through  in- 
telligent   sustained-yield     manage- 
ment which  is  based  on  the  harvest 
of  selected  individual  trees. 

3.  We  know  that  we  can  increase 
the  available  range  for  big  game, 
which  is  a  major  consideration  in 
Custer    State    Park,    through    in- 
telligent   forest    management. 
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4.  We  know  that  we  can  materi- 
ally reduce  the  risk  of  fire  and  in- 
sects in  Custer  State  Park  through 
the  development  of  a  good   road 
system  and  the  systematic  reduc- 
tion of  fire  and  insect  hazards. 

5.  We  know  that  we  can  reap 
annual  revenue  at  present  stumpage 
rates  of  between  $50,000  and  $60,- 
000  without  reducing  the  growing 
stock  of  the  forest.    This  revenue 
could  be  used  to  help  consolidate  our 
holdings    and    otherwise    develop 
recreation  in  the  park. 

6.  We  know  that  if  we  fail  to 
harvest  this  annual  increment  from 
the   forest,   that  fire,   insects,   and 
disease  will  do  the  job  for  us  without 
benefitting  anyone. 


7.  We    feel    that    our    present 
management   plan   is   conservative 
and    that    the    present    system    of 
marking  and  logging  is  as  nearly 
exemplary  as  any  could  be. 

8.  We    have    found    that    many 
local  people,  who  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  our  program  before  we 
started,  have  seen  the  results  of  our 
work,  and  now  are  some  of  our  most 
ardent    supporters. 

9.  We  are  not  without  critics,  but 
we  have  no  closed  doors.   We  make 
every  effort  to  display   our  work 
in  the  field  and  on  paper.   If  we  are 
wrong  in  any  detail  or  if  we  are 
totally  wrong,  we  want  to  be  in- 
formed   of   our   shortcomings    and 
we  want  to  know  how  to  correct  them. 


Charles  H.  Flory 


The  application  of  forest  manage- 
ment practices  to  certain  of  the 
timberlands  on  our  State  Parks  has 
been  given  periodic  consideration  by 
us  in  the  last  five  years.  The  term 
"forest  management  practices",  as 
used  in  this  paper,  is  broadly  de- 
fined as  the  application  of  thin- 
nings, improvement  and  salvage  cut- 
tings and  other  intermediate  opera- 
tions, and  the  harvesting  of  timber 
products  where  the  objective  is  to 
produce  greater  yields  of  merchant- 
able timber  and  to  utilize  it  for  park 
purposes  or  to  sell  it. 

We  have  not  held  strictly  to  the 
policy  of  absolutely  no  cutting. 
There  have  been  exceptions  where 
rough  timbers — poles,  piling,  posts, 
etc. — needed  for  park  use,  were 
obtained  from  live  trees  in  the  more 
remote  areas  of  a  park,  or  from  dead 
and  down  material.  We  have  also 
salvaged  considerable  volume  of 


timber  that  was  damaged  or  killed 
by  fire,  ice  storms,  blow-downs, 
insects  and  diseases.  Cutting  in 
these  cases  was  done  primarily  to 
clean  up  fire  and  insect  hazards  and 
for  scenic  and  safety  reasons.  In 
some  instances,  substantial  revenue 
has  been  realized  from  these  sal- 
vage operations.  These  reasons, 
of  course,  are  synonymous  with  the 
reasons  for  making  a  salvage  opera- 
tion in  any  non-park  timberlands. 

Other  than  the  above  exceptions, 
we  have  hesitated  to  change  a  policy 
of  no  cutting,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  first  state  parks 
were  established. 

We  recognize  that  on  some  of  our 
parks  the  application  of  forest 
management  practices  could  be 
carried  out  under  certain  conditions, 
but  mostly  through  fear  of  what 
might  happen,  we  have  not  yet  taken 
steps  to  put  such  practices  into  ef- 
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feet.  We  have  proceeded  on  the 
premise  that  our  state  parks  were 
acquired  and  developed  primarily 
for  recreational  purposes;  a  place 
of  quiet  retreat  and  enjoyment 
where  nature  is  given  pretty  much 
of  a  free  hand  to  heal  the  scars  of 
previous  years,  and  to  build  back 
both  flora  and  fauna  under  wild 
and  undisturbed  conditions.  Of 
South  Carolina's  19  million  acres  of 
land  area,  the  45,000  acres  in  our 
present  parks,  represents  a  rela- 
tively small  area  on  which  natural, 
undisturbed  conditions  are  en- 
couraged and  can  be  perpetuated. 
In  fact,  they  are  about  the  only 
areas  in  the  State  that  are  so  dedi- 
cated. 

Practically  all  of  the  lands  in  our 
state  parks  were  deeded  to  the  State 
by  gift.  It  would  be  questionable  if 
the  donors  envisioned  that  har- 
vesting of  timber  would  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  a  state  park.  Many  of  the 
deeds,  which  conveyed  these  lands 
to  the  State,  specifically  mentioned 
that  the  conveyance  was  for  the 
purpose  of  state  park  use.  The 
management  of  all,  or  a  portion,  of 
the  areas  for  forestry  purposes  might 
be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the 
use  intended  in  the  conveyance. 
Also,  some  of  the  park  lands  were 
acquired  by  condemnation  of  pri- 
vate lands.  With  the  State  deriving 
considerable  returns  from  the  sale 
of  accrued  timber  values  on  these 
condemned  lands,  the  former  dis- 
gruntled owners  could  complain  of 
commercial  use  made  by  the  State. 

With  good  protection  from  fire, 
insects,  disease,  and  theft,  and  with 
substantial  artificial  reforestation, 
all  of  our  parks  have  good  to  excel- 


lent growth  of  commercial  timber, 
which  has  increased  substantially, 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  since 
the  parks  were  acquired.  Many 
parks  have  considerable  acreages 
of  high  quality  poles,  piling,  saw- 
timber,  veneer  and  pulpwood,  much 
of  which  is  mature  and  some  over- 
mature. In  addition,  there  is  a 
great  in-growth  of  small  sawtimber, 
poles,  ties,  pulpwood,  and  other 
forest  products,  that  are  in  great 
demand  today.  The  timber  is 
readily  accessible  and  would  bring 
very  high  prices  on  today's  market. 
It  appears  likely  that  these  values 
will  be  sustained  or  even  increased 
in  the  future. 

The  public  has  respected  the 
state  parks  beyond  our  best  hopes, 
and  has  generally  accepted  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  have  been 
set  up  for  the  administration  of  the 
areas.  Some  little,  but  not  serious, 
overtures  have  been  made  by  tim- 
ber operators  and  legislators  to 
commence  harvesting  timber.  We 
can  expect,  as  demands  for  wood 
products  continue  to  increase,  and 
especially  where  such  demands  ex- 
ceed available  local  supplies,  that 
more  pressure  will  be  exerted  to  re- 
quire the  harvesting  of  timber  on 
state  parks. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  we  can 
continue  further  with  more  argu- 
ments, both  for  and  against,  per- 
mitting forestry  practices: 

(l)To  permit  controlled  manage- 
ment of  certain  forest  areas  within 
state  parks  might  be  an  entering 
wedge  for  more  complete  destruc- 
tion and  defacement  of  the  park 
areas,  and  could  lead  to  other  un- 
desirable commercial  use  of  our 
parks. 
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(2)  Political    pressure    could    be 
more  easily  brought  to  bear  to  force 
overcutting  of  the  timber  resources, 
and  could  be  extended  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  other  resources  on  the  parks, 
such  as  mining,   water  power  de- 
velopment, obtaining  native  shrub- 
bery for  commercial  purposes,  etc. 

(3)  The    collection    of    revenues 
from  timber  sales  could  have  a  very 
adverse  and  dangerous  effect.  Legis- 
lators, and  those  controlling  the  ap- 
propriations'  purse   strings,    might 
at  any  time  be  tempted  to  "put  the 
squeeze"  on  Park  agencies  to  obtain 
more  and  more  of  their  revenue  from 
timber  sales,  with  less  and  less  ap- 
propriated funds.    It  is  not  too  re- 
mote   to    think    that    where    sub- 
stantial revenues  are  obtained  from 
such  operations  as  timber  sales,  that 
legislators  might  be  tempted  to  di- 
vert all  or  a  part  of  such  revenues  to 
other  state  use,  rather  than  parks. 

(4)  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
some  of  us  responsible  for  park  ad- 
ministration,   being    hampered    by 
small    and    inadequate    appropria- 
tions, might  be  tempted  to  over-cut 
to  obtain  needed  revenue  for  park 
operations    and    expansions. 

(5)  Substantial  revenue  could  be 
derived    from   the   sale   of  timber 
products    on    some    parks,    which 
could  be  applied  to  furthering  park 
developments,    maintain    facilities, 
and  for  operating  expenses. 

(6)  On  some  remote  areas  within 
a  number  of  our  parks  we  could 
practice    forestry,    including    har- 
vesting operations,  without  jeopard- 
izing recreational   use.    The  areas 
would  provide  excellent  demonstra- 
tions in  forest  conservation  to  a  great 
many  park  visitors  who  otherwise 
would  never  see  such  demonstrations. 


(7)  Others  contend  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  salvage,  thinnings  and  im- 
provement cuttings,  that  finan- 
cially mature  timber  should  be  har- 
vested to  avoid  economic  waste. 

The  following  is  offered  as  sug- 
gested conditions  under  which  forest 
management  practices  might  be  per- 
mitted : 

Forest  management  practices 
could  be  carried  out  on  those  parks 
that  have  very  large  areas  and  where 
the  remoter  portions  of  the  park  are 
not  at  present  in  use,  or  will  prob- 
ably not  be  used  for  park  purposes 
for  many  years  in  the  future.  In 
most  instances  forest  management 
practices  on  small  parks  would  be 
both  impractical  and  highly  un- 
desirable. 

The  areas  on  which  forest  man- 
agement practices  would  be  applied 
would  have  to  be  carefully  zoned 
and  separated  from  the  main  park 
areas.  It  would  probably  be  de- 
sirable that  they  be  definitely  desig- 
nated as  "forest  demonstration 
areas"  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
They  should  probably  remain  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the 
state  park  organization,  and  the 
technical  activities  conducted  by 
competent  foresters. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  as 
park  administrators  must  recognize 
that  there  are  good  pro  and  con 
reasons  to  give  thorough  study  to 
this  problem.  Personally,  I  favor  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  that  we 
have  thus  far  pursued  in  South 
Carolina.  We  would  prefer  that 
our  parks  reach  greater  age,  and 
with  better  conception  on  the  part 
of  the  public  as  to  their  purpose, 
before  our  present  policy  is  changed. 
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George  J.  Albrecht 


I  recall  at  least  two  occasions  in 
recent  years  on  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  talk  with  you  at  our  annual 
meetings  on  the  topic  assigned  to 
our  panel  today.  It  is  a  bit  difficult 
to  approach  again  the  subject  with- 
out repeating  earlier  statements  of 
the  ideas  which  motivate  us  and  the 
methods  we  use  to  carry  on  our 
training  program  at  Syracuse. 

There  are  different  methods  of 
achieving  comparable  results.  I 
don't  know  what  my  associates  on 
this  panel  plan  to  say,  but  it  can 
be  assumed  from  a  comparison  of 
curricula,  they  will  present  a  view- 
point different  from  mine.  As  you 
listen  to  a  discussion  of  this  variety 
of  techniques  used  to  seek  a  similar 
goal,  perhaps  you  will  conclude  that 
the  somewhat  obnoxious  term,  regi- 
mentation, doesn't  apply  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  no  hierarchy  dic- 
tates the  methods  or  the  topics 
which  are  used  to  carry  on  our  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  necessary  on 
occasion  to  justify  our  actions  or 
proposed  changes,  but  that  has 
caused  our  group  no  difficulty  dur- 
ing my  experience  in  teaching. 

I  have  said  there  is  a  freedom  of 
approach  to  training,  specifically 


in  the  field  we  are  considering. 
That  freedom  results  in  different 
methods.  And  if  the  graduating 
student  is  worthy  of  hire,  there  is 
merit  in  all  of  the  varied  ways  in 
which  the  training  programs  are  ar- 
ranged. From  that  let  me  conclude 
that  there  is  no  one  correct  way  and 
that  the  ideal  is  something  we  just 
don't  know.  And  further,  from 
that,  let  me  say  that  there  are  many 
things  we  are  not  certain  of  in 
teaching,  in  administration,  in  plan- 
ning. We  must  conclude  that  we 
don't  wish  to  train  people  whose 
education  consists  of  learning  to 
refer  to  page  617  of  a  certain  text- 
book, and  find  and  use  the  answer. 
All  that  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to 
tell  you  of  our  approach  to  teach- 
ing. We  should  like  to  help  men 
develop  in  such  a  way  that  they  ap- 
preciate their  individuality,  that  it 
is  the  human  brain  which  propels 
the  human  race  along  and  that  the 
brain  has  a  thinking  power  which 
needs  be  exercised  and  used  if  the 
student  is  to  be  reasonably  success- 
ful in  his  work-a-day  life.  There  are 
fundamental  bits  of  knowledge 
which  can  and  must  be  learned, 
doggedly  or  otherwise,  but  the 
thinking  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge is  the  test  of  whether  education 
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has  developed  a  man  or  not.  (Some 
of  you  may  agree  with  me  if  I  say 
there  are  courses  in  a  number  of 
subjects  which,  in  some  insignificant 
way,  benefitted  us  a  bit  but  which 
might  just  as  well  have  been  com- 
pressed in  much  less  time  than  a 
former  college  professor  of  ours 
saw  fit  to  use.)  When  we  attempt 
to  teach  someone  how  to  think  in- 
dividually, use  his  brain  as  effective- 
ly as  he  can,  we  are  involved  in  an 
hazardous  business.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  take  Dr.  Gooch's 
textbook  and  reread  it  to  a  class, 
so  many  hours  per  week  and  label 
that  procedure  a  collegiate  course 
in  Egyptology,  credit  3  hours  of  140 
required  for  a  degree. 

However,  we  have  burdened  our- 
selves with  that  aim  of  developing 
a  man  rather  than  cramming  him 
with  facts  and  near-facts  to  be 
returned  to  us  at  our  whim.  How 
can  we  make  the  aim  a  procedure? 

First  we  think  it  essential  to  tear 
down  some  of  the  barriers  which 
normal  curriculum  organization  has 
erected.  The  separation  of  a  curricu- 
lum into  a  number  of  subjects 
taught  by  different  men,  ending 
with  individual  examinations  seems 
to  be  a  barrier  to  the  development 
of  thinking  power  unless  the  student 
is  already  a  wise  man  able  to  bring 
together  these  topics  which  become 
more  distinct  as  individual  pro- 
fessors approach  retirement  age, 
rather  solidly  settled  in  their  own 
groove.  We  try  various  ways  to 
make  our  entire  curriculum  more 
of  a  single  effort  to  the  student. 
Discussions  and  laboratories  al- 
though still  labelled  conventionally 
as  separate  courses  in  the  catalog 
are  made  to  relate  to  each  other  in 


as  many  ways  as  we  can.  We  try 
to  choose  "live"  problems  which 
need  to  be  programmed  and 
analyzed  by  the  student  prior  to 
graphic  planning,  and  which  need 
considerable  research.  Since  we 
use  the  design,  development,  and 
use  of  land  areas  as  our  theme  in 
education;  the  location  of  these 
land  areas  and  their  relation  to 
other  elements  of  human  activity 
must  be  studied,  the  justification  of 
establishment  and  their  future  uses 
must  be  studied,  the  potential  ad- 
ministrative problems  thought 
about,  a  general  design  developed, 
specific  plans  prepared  with  con- 
sideration of  structural  matters, 
and  the  like.  Discussion  and  work 
encompasses  a  range  from  the 
idealism  of  park  development  in  a 
human  society  to  the  possible  merits 
of  a  pit  privy. 

Our  staff  of  seven  men  contribute 
individually  to  most  all  the  topics 
if  they  are  able,  and  even  if  not 
considered  particularly  able  in  a 
specific  field  can  be  listened  to  as 
laymen,  for  anyone  in  park  design 
or  administration  will  inevitably 
listen  to  the  layman  in  his  future. 
We  travel  with  the  students  to 
various  cities,  meet  with  helpful 
public  officials  and  private  prac- 
titioners and  we  don't  attempt  to 
interpret  all  they  see,  hear,  and 
read  about  but  try  to  make  them 
form  and  express  their  opinions 
•  with  which  we  may  argue  if  we 
disagree. 

We  make  a  minimum  use  of  the 
lecture  and  a  greater  use  of  the  con- 
ference. The  student  discussion 
group  is  handled  by  the  students 
when  they  become  seniors.  We 
hope  to  help  them  develop  a  sense 
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of  initiative  and  the  courage  of 
confidence  as  they  apply  their  in- 
dividual thinking  to  jobs  of  work. 
We  serve  them  as  listening  posts, 
possibly  as  guides  and  helpful 
friends.  I  am  sure  we  are  not  al- 


ways successful,  but  I  know  we  are 
trying  to  be  alert  as  teachers,  elimi- 
nate pomposity  as  a  part  of  our  at- 
titude and  hope  to  give  young  men 
a  start  in  life  which  we  would  like  to 
think  is  better  than  that  we  received. 


Arthur  T.  Wilcox 


The  training  of  young  men  for 
careers  in  the  field  of  park  ad- 
ministration is  a  function  of  the 
Division  of  Conservation  at  Michi- 
gan State  College.  The  program 
comprises  four  years  of  college  study 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  graduate 
curriculum  which  permits  men  from 
the  park  field  and  graduates  from 
other  fields  to  secure  advanced  de- 
grees in  park  management. 

The  first  two  years  of  under- 
graduate training  are  almost  identi- 
cal to  those  required  in  accredited 
forestry  schools.  The  second  two 
years  are  devoted  to  specialized 
courses  necessary  for  a  man  to  as- 
sume technical  responsibility  and 
develop  a  sound  philosophy  of 
public  service  in  parks  or  municipal 
forestry. 

Our  training  program  at  the 
college  may  be  discussed  by  first 
describing  the  three-fold  type  of 
man  we  hope  to  graduate. 

We  envision  a  man: 

1.  Equipped  with  the  education 
and  social  attributes  associated  with 
a  liberal  arts  training, 

2.  Who  will  become  an  adminis- 
trator, 

3.  Who  will  administer  land  as  a 
cultural  resource  for  the  enjoyment 
oj  the  public. 

The  first  of  these  attributes  is  im- 
portant. A  man  of  high  technical 
skill  who  lacks  breadth  of  under- 


standing and  ability  to  place  himself 
honestly  and  objectively  in  his 
proper  niche  in  society,  fails  to 
serve  his  profession  most  effectively. 

The  park  student  will  become 
eventually  a  highly  trained  pro- 
fessional technician.  Yet  he  will  be 
in  a  peculiar  position  hi  public  ser- 
vice. The  ideal  park  man  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  government  most 
acutely  concerned  with  the  cultural 
prosperity  of  his  employers;  whether 
they  be  local  citizens  or  national 
taxpayers. 

He  deals  with  a  rare  and  priceless 
commodity — spare  time.  The  use  of 
this  spare  time  may  well  determine 
the  character  of  a  nation  and  he, 
through  skillful  leadership,  may  be 
a  central  figure  in  moulding  this 
character. 

Because  of  this  aspect  of  park 
work  and  the  necessity  for  intimate 
working  contacts  with  many  kinds 
of  people,  it  behooves  the  student  to 
apply  himself  to  the  attainment  of 
a  liberal  education  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional ability. 

Michigan  State  College  attempts 
to  provide  for  this  educational  back- 
ground by  requiring  all  students  to 
enroll  in  a  series  of  basic  courses. 
These  courses  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  broad  fields  of  liberal 
learning;  the  arts,  literature,  speech 
and  history;  and  the  biological, 
physical  and  social  sciences. 
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The  second  attribute  has  to  do 
with  training  for  administration. 
We  may  divide  this  into  three 
phases : 

1.  Training  in  basic  management 
abilities.    These  include  budgeting, 
personnel,   purchasing,   accounting, 
economics   and   law  as   well   as   a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  or- 
ganization    for     efficient    business 
operation.  Throughout  the  training 
period,  we  must  develop  an  ability 
to  analyze  situations,  make  logical 
plans  for  action  and  sell  ideas  to 
others. 

2.  Knowledge  of  government,  its 
structure  and  operation.    It  is  im- 
portant that  the  public  officer  who 
works  in  the  name  of  the  people 
know  the  heritage  of  his  govern- 
ment.   He  must  know  the  place  of 
park  management  in  this  govern- 
ment, and  the  relationship  between 
park  agencies  on  various  govern- 
mental   levels,    their    organization, 
functions  and  policies. 

3.  A  philosophy  of  public  service. 
The  park  trainee  should  recognize 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  govern- 
ment has  become  the  hub  of  modern 
life.  Public  officials  are  compelled  to 
make  a  great  number  of  difficult 
and  important  decisions.    The  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  philosophy 
of  professional  service,  which  will 
make     high    park    values    secure 
against   all   attack   while    insuring 
sound  public  service,  is  a  gradual 
process  given  direction  by  proper 
teaching.  Perhaps  such  a  philosophy 
was  voiced  by  Virgil,  "The  noblest 
motive  is  the  public  good." 

We  recognize  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  give  complete  training 
in  these  many  aspects  of  administra- 
tion. Instead  we  attempt  to  in- 


corporate the  essential  material  into 
other  courses  and  into  a  series  of 
park  administration  and  recrea- 
tional policy  courses  for  upper 
classmen. 

The  third  attribute  involves  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  land, 
coupled  with  a  constant  realization 
that  the  land  must  serve  the  people. 

Proper  land  use  for  park  purposes 
requires  a  sound  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  followed  by  practical  skill 
and  understanding  of  certain  aspects 
of  forestry,  horticulture,  landscape 
architecture,  engineering  and  other 
fields.  Add  to  this  an  understanding 
of  the  role  of  psychology,  sociology 
and  recreation  in  park  operation. 
Apply  this  knowledge  properly  and 
the  land  becomes  usable  in  the  most 
efficient  way,  yet  its  values  are  not 
destroyed  through  use. 

Basic  training  in  the  physical 
sciences;  math,  physics  and  chemis- 
try, and  the  natural  sciences;  bot- 
any, zoology  and  geology  should 
dominate  the  technical  education 
of  the  park  administrator.  Upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  these 
subjects  are  understood  depends 
the  intelligence  with  which  the  park 
man  will  attack  the  new  and  yet 
unseen  problems  of  the  future. 

More  specialized  courses  follow 
these  but  use  them  as  a  base.  The 
study  of  plant  diseases,  insects, 
aerial  photography  and  business 
law  teach  specific  skills  and  tech- 
niques necessary  for  park  operation. 
Courses  in  forestry,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  horticulture, 
wildlife  management  and  recreation 
direct  the  student's  attention  to  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  each 
in  the  administration  of  public  lands 
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for  recreation.  Knowing  when  to 
call  in  the  expert  from  another  field 
is  not  the  least  of  the  talents  of  the 
educated  man. 

There  is  one  additional  aspect  of 
college  training  which  should  be 
briefly  considered.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized that  experience  under  a  leader 
in  the  field  has  no  substitute  in  the 
classroom.  Some  day,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  say  that  every  man  who 
leaves  our  classrooms  has  had  the 
benefit  of  intensive  summer  field 
work-training  under  a  capable  and 
sympathetic  park  administrator.  In 
the  meantime  all  students  must  at- 
tend one  summer  session  at  our 
conservation  camp.  Here  they  roll 
up  their  sleeves;  dig  ditches,  grade 
roads,  clean  restrooms,  build  picnic 
tables,  paint,  cruise  timber  and 
learn  practical  plumbing,  masonry 
and  machine  maintenance. 

During  this  period  and  as  part  of 
other  class  work  they  visit  park  and 
recreation  areas,  talk  to  managers 
and  workmen  and  study  practical 
field  problems  as  they  occur.  Dur- 
ing the  following  summer  they  are 
expected  to  find  jobs  in  parks  in 
order  to  gain  more  practical  ex- 
perience before  their  final  year  of 
school.  As  graduating  seniors  we  hope 
they  can  offer  capable  hands  as  well 
as  capable  minds  to  their  employers. 


We  believe  the  course  of  study 
as  outlined  here  will  train  men 
equally  for  work  at  any  govern- 
mental level.  Preferences  for  na- 
tional, state  or  local  park  careers 
come  late  in  the  college  course,  the 
essential  professional  approach  is 
the  same  for  all.  A  good  curriculum 
will  allow  some  room  for  these  in- 
dividual preferences.  The  budding 
naturalist  may  have  little  forseeable 
use  for  an  advanced  course  in  park 
construction;  the  city  park  man 
may  bypass  wildlife  management 
in  favor  of  recreation  planning. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  peculiar 
profession,  relatively  small  in  num- 
bers yet  exceeding  complex  in  its 
technical  requirements.  It  is  im- 
possible to  crowd  into  four  short 
years  all  the  academic  material 
park  administration  trainees  should 
study.  At  the  least,  we  must  keep 
always  in  sight  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping sound  fundamental  knowl- 
edge to  which  the  educated  man  may 
add  the  special  skills  of  his  pro- 
fession. And  in  the  long  run  per- 
haps more  important  than  many  of 
these  special  skills  is  a  sound  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  public  service 
and  a  recognition  of  the  full  import 
of  the  job  of  administration  of  the 
land  for  its  cultural  resources. 


J.  V.  K. 

You  who  deal  with  wildlife  and 
forests  in  our  parks,  know  that  the 
universe  moves  in  a  dependable 
order.  When  we  fail  to  manage  an 
animal  or  tree  with  assurance  for 
its  future,  it  is  because  we  have  not 
yet  found  all  we  need  to  know. 
Mystery  yields  to  facts  when  we  are 
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diligent  and  intelligent.  College 
training  similarly  can  be  resolved  in- 
to predictable  patterns. 

Jokes  are  many  about  college 
education.  Seemingly  they  question 
its  worth.  College-bred  is  defined 
as  "...  a  four-year  loaf,  made  of 
the  flower  of  youth  and  the  old 
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man's  dough."  It  is  said  of 
teachers:  "Those  who  can,  do;  those 
who  can't,  teach!"  Yet  for  torment- 
ing statements  like  these,  as  for  all 
enigmas,  conclusive  answers  may 
be  found.  Benjamin  Franklin  once 
said,  ".  .  .  he  that  teaches  himself 
hath  a  fool  for  his  master."  As  for 
the  worth  of  college  training,  never 
before  have  so  many  parents  en- 
trusted their  children  to  colleges  for 
training.  It  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility, and  privilege,  to  work  with 
these  young  people.  Let's  consider 
how  college  training  for  recreational 
work  comes  about  and  how  it 
works.  Although  I  know  that 
forest  recreation  training  began 
upon  a  formal  basis  at  New  York 
State  College  in  1919,  I  cite  the 
school  I  represent  to  illustrate  my 
points. 

At  Colorado  A  &  M  College, 
interest  in  the  recreational  use  of 
forests  began  in  1915,  the  year  in 
which  its  Department  of  Forestry 
was  founded.  In  that  same  year, 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
was  established,  a  few  miles  from 
the  campus.  Young  men  became 
interested  in  working  upon  that 
national  park  and  in  nearby  Yellow- 
stone. As  years  passed,  they  asked 
for  training  which  would  more  ably 
prepare  them.  After  the  National 
Park  Service  was  organized  in  1917, 
park  officials  asked  Professor  Mor- 
rill,  then  head  of  the  department,  to 
help  write  the  first  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations for  park  rangers.  Our 
interests  and  training  have  de- 
veloped from  these  early  contacts. 

We  grant  that  college  training  is 
not  the  only  way  to  become  edu- 
cated. Two  of  the  most  learned 
gentlemen  I  have  known  never  saw 


a  college  campus.  One  was  a  Great 
Lakes  ship  captain,  under  whom  I 
sailed  as  a  youngster  sampling  the 
life  of  a  sailor.  He  used  time  afloat 
to  read  and  study;  to  improve  his 
knowledge,  his  thinking,  and  his 
speech.  The  other  was  John  Sher- 
ard,  one-time  deputy  marshall  of 
nearby  Deadwood,  South  Dakota — 
a  scout  out  of  old  Fort  D.  A.  Russell 
in  Wyoming — one  of  the  first  white 
men  to  arrive  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Bighorn.  Some  of  you  have 
heard  of  him.  He  was  unlettered, 
but  vast  in  experience  and  frontier 
wisdom.  I  spent  a  winter  with  him 
many  years  ago  upon  the  Soshone 
Reservation  in  Wyoming.  Many 
of  you  have  worked  with  such  men 
and  have  honored  them. 

Yet  today  we  turn  increasingly 
to  colleges  for  our  training.  A  good 
teacher  is  an  animated  guidepost. 
He  prevents  loss  of  time  and  many 
false-starts  which  face  the  unaided 
learner.  He  tells  what  books,  what 
systems,  are  good ;  which  ones  waste 
time.  He  attends  meetings  like 
this,  then  interprets  their  richness 
of  thought  and  comment  to  his 
students.  The  college  graduate 
gains  status  in  a  world  in  which 
park  visitors,  and  other  professional 
people  he  encounters,  increasingly 
are  college  graduates.  Without 
facetiousness,  we  know  that  the 
college  graduate  has  the  assurance 
of  not  having  missed  something  im- 
portant. Some  men,  like  a  C.C.C. 
camp  foreman  I  once  had,  believe 
they  have  no  chance  to  succeed 
without  college  training.  They  are 
mistaken,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  a 
college  degree  gives  proof  of  having 
met  accepted  tests.  It  is  a  badge  of 
accomplishment.  In  these  hurried 
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days,  we  tend  to  accept  the  badge 
rather  than  the  deed.  That  is  the 
way  the  world  ticks,  but  we  in  the 
colleges  work  hard  to  make  the 
diploma  mean  what  it  promises. 

We  never  coax  young  men  to 
enter  park  work.  We  often  do  the 
opposite.  Many  young  men  who 
like  camping,  skiing,  and  other 
vigorous  outdoor  sports  believe  they 
want  park  administration,  but  do 
not  like  people.  Park  work  puts 
the  woods  and  people  together. 
The  future  administrator  must  like 
and  understand  both.  Our  first 
college  year  purposely  contains 
much  guidance,  but  little  glamor. 
It  is  mostly  good  education  in 
botany,  chemistry,  and  related 
sciences,  for  the  park  administrator 
should  understand  the  biological 
and  chemical  workings  of  outdoor 
areas.  It  contains  a  year  of  English 
to  help  in  future  writing.  Later 
there  is  public  speaking.  You 
realize  how  helpful  this  is.  It  is 
said  that  everybody  should  have  a 
good  high  school  education,  even  a 
college  graduate,  and  we  keep  that 
in  mind. 

Following  the  freshmen  year  our 
young  men  attend  summer  camp  at 
9,000  feet,  just  north  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  amid 
great  forests  and  peaks.  There  they 
learn  to  see  Nature  and  to  under- 
stand what  they  see.  We  call  it  a 
summer  of  supervised  and  checked 
scientific  observation.  A  second 
summer  of  experience  is  required  on 
a  job  dealing  with  park  protection 
and  administration.  No  student 
can  graduate  without  it,  and  he 
must  meet  the  standards  of  his  em- 
ployer. From  employers  we  learn 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 


of  the  young  men  we  send  out. 
Such  information  helps  greatly  in 
our  training. 

I  shall  not  list  all  of  the  college 
courses  we  require  of  park  ad- 
ministrators and  planners.  These 
are  listed  in  our  bulletins.  We 
change  course  content  in  constant 
efforts  to  give  better  training.  We 
are  permitted  to  plan  programs  to 
fit  individual  student  needs.  I  must 
differ  with  various  statements  about 
tending  tc  get  into  a  rut  after  a 
while.  Recreation  is  so  new  com- 
pared with  the  older  sciences,  so 
abstract,  and  so  important,  that  its 
great  challenges  should  keep  us 
zestful  for  a  very  long  time.  I 
worry  less  about  the  content  of  our 
college  courses  than  the  effectiveness 
of  our  graduates  on  the  job  and 
their  leadership  with  the  public. 

Another  great  problem  is  the 
placement  of  our  men.  Few  park 
positions  open  each  year.  Since 
many  park  jobs  are  not  upon  a  pro- 
fessional basis,  and  because  seasonal 
employees  are  numerous  compared 
with  permanent  employees,  Civil 
Service  registers  often  are  long  with 
names,  and  examinations  are  not 
given  yearly.  Colleges  must  turn  out 
annual  crops  of  graduates,  who 
sometimes  must  work  several  years 
upon  a  temporary  basis  before  the 
next  opportunity  for  permanent 
positions  occurs.  If  colleges  which 
train  park  men  are  to  attract  the 
best  material,  improved  job  op- 
portunities are  needed.  Reasonable 
certainty  of  employment  for  good 
men  will  offset  salaries,  lower  than 
for  logging  and  similar  occupations, 
which  some  of  you  have  mentioned. 
Placing  more  positions  upon  a  merit 
basis,  with  definite  professional 
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standards,  will  help  most.  In  the 
meantime,  we  at  Colorado  A  &  M 
College  limit  our  enrollment  to 
mesh  with  job  opportunities.  Until 
those  who  hire  future  park  ad- 
ministrators and  planners  set  defi- 
nite standards  for  professional  train- 
ing, it  is  fortunate  that  more  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  giving  such 
training. 

You  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  detect 
administrative  ability  among  college 
students.  It  is.  There  are  no  sure 
tests  with  mathematical  certainty, 
but  college  professors  with  ex- 
perience acquire  the  deftness  that 
football  coaches  and  horse  trainers 
develop  in  recognizing  good  per- 
formers. Some  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  emotional  maturity  rating 
sheet,  which  determines  whether  a 
young  man  is  engrossed  with  his 
own  importance  or  worries,  or 


whether  he  has  made  peace  with 
himself;  thus  releasing  his  mind  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  others.  That  rating  sheet 
helps.  We  develop  other  means  for 
finding  whether  the  young  employee 
is  most  concerned  in  getting  off  in  a 
corner  with  some  idea,  or  is  in- 
terested in  helping  his  group,  his 
organization,  and  his  visitors  achieve 
their  goals. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
tasks  known.  We  in  Colorado  are 
aware  of  being  called  the  "Ranger 
Factory,"  a  tradition  which  Di- 
rector Wirth  has  just  mentioned. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  name. 
And  we  hope  that  we  can  work  with 
all  of  you  in  park  work  and  training, 
to  the  end  that  the  areas  and  ex- 
periences in  which  we  are  vitally 
interested  prove  most  successful  for 
all  concerned. 


Big  Game  Management  on  State  Parks 

By  LESTER  M.  BERNER,  Leader  of  Big  Game  Survey  for  South  Dakota 


To  begin  I  wish  to  thank  the 
many  of  you  who  answered  my 
questionnaire  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  big  game  on  your  state 
parks.  We  heard  from  43  of  the  48 
States.  It  has  been  a  big  help  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper  since  I 
now  know  what  species  to  em- 
phasize, I  know  some  of  your  think- 
ing as  to  the  purposes  of  state  parks 
and  I  have  a  better  understanding 
of  your  problems.  I  also  know  that 
many  of  you  will  not  agree  with 
what  I  have  to  say. 

Since  state  parks  vary  from  the 
small  roadside  picnic  areas  to  the 
large  wilderness  areas  there  can  be 
no  blanket  policy  laid  down  to  cover 
all  parks.  I  believe  that  it  is  safe  to 


say  that  big  game  will  rarely  pro- 
duce a  serious  problem  in  those 
parks  which  have  less  than  two 
thousand  acres  of  undeveloped  lands 
provided  the  area  around  the  park  is 
properly  managed.  Wisconsin  once 
had  some  parks  being  overutilized 
by  deer  but  this  has  since  been  cor- 
rected by  more  liberal  seasons  on 
the  outside.  Other  States  probably 
have  had  similar  experiences. 

Thirty-five  States  have  white- 
tailed  deer,  7  States  have  mule 
deer  and  4  States  have  blacktailed 
deer  on  their  state  parks.  Three 
States  have  elk  and  two  States 
have  moose  but  these  species  are 
managed  about  the  same  as  deer. 
One  State  has  the  wild  boar.  One 
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State  has  antelope  but,  because  of 
the  wide  cruising  radius  of  these 
animals,  the  antelope  seldom  con- 
stitute a  problem  unless  they  are 
enclosed  by  a  fence.  Fourteen 
States  have  black  bear  but  this 
species  needs  little  management  if 
it  can  be  kept  off  the  list  of  those 
animals  for  which  a  bounty  is  paid, 
for  bear  and  other  carnivores  will 
not  destroy  the  range  upon  which 
they  live  even  if  they  are  abundant. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  nuisance 
bear  have  to  be  eliminated.  Rarely 
would  a  general  open  season  be 
justifiable. 

Therefore  this  paper  will  be 
limited  to  deer,  for  deer  are  by  far 
the  most  common  big  game  animal 
on  state  parks. 

The  basic  policies  of  most  States 
as  well  as  those  of  the  National 
Park  Service  seem  to  have  been  de- 
veloped to  keep  everything  in  its 
natural  condition.  Or,  as  Aldo 
Leopold  once  said,  "in  a  state  of 
harmony."  To  accomplish  this  end : 

No  hunting  and  no  trapping 
(except  with  a  camera)  is  the  usual 
rule. 

No  picking  or  digging  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  is  the  general  rule. 

All  fires,  even  those  caused  by 
lightning,  are  beat  down  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Insect  infestations  and  diseases 
usually  bring  about  control  at- 
tempts. 

In  short,  these  minor  policies 
were  devised  to  keep  everything 
reproducing  and  alive  forever  if 
such  were  possible.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  termination  of 
life,  or  death,  is  just  as  natural  as 
the  inception  of  life. 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  show  that 


most  state  park  policies  are  full  of 
inconsistencies.  The  public  can  take 
fish  but  not  rabbits.  Deer-killing 
wolves  and  other  natural  predators 
are  usually  eradicated,  thereby  al- 
lowing an  unnatural  rate  of  increase 
among  the  deer,  beaver  and  other 
prey  species.  Unnatural,  uncon- 
trolled beaver  populations  are 
usually  allowed  to  take  all  of  the 
aspen  and  many  other  hardwood 
along  all  of  the  streams  and  lakes. 
But  if  a  picnicker  takes  a  few 
inches  of  birch  bark,  he  is  con- 
sidered a  vandal.  Fires  and  insects 
are  controlled  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  uncontrolled  deer  populations 
are  usually  allowed  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  flora  without  a 
hand  being  raised  to  prevent  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  many  States 
should  reexamine  their  park  policies 
— including  South  Dakota. 

I  believe  that  the  management  of 
deer  (and  all  wildlife  for  that 
matter)  on  state  parks  should  strive 
for  the  original  relationship  between 
the  deer  and  other  species  of  flora 
and  fauna.  In  other  words,  the 
range  plants  should  be  managed  just 
as  much  as  the  animals. 

Most  state  park  administrators 
will  agree  with  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park's  Biologist,  W.  H. 
Kittams,  when  he  says,  "Range 
condition  is  of  special  importance 
in  a  national  park  because  devia- 
tions from  pristine  range  are  in  con- 
flict with  basic  preservation." 

But  most  state  parks  will  go  the 
way  of  St.  Croix  State  Park  before 
anything  is  done  about  controlling 
the  deer  herd.  In  1946,  Forrest  Lee 
and  Norman  Ordal  of  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Conservation  wrote 
a  deer  food  survey  report  on  St. 
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Croix  State  Park.  This  is  a  portion 
of  their  report,  "New  Jersey  tea, 
a  plant  common  in  1937,  was  no 
longer  to  be  found."  Some  of  you 
may  say,  "So  what?  Who  cares 
about  New  Jersey  tea?  In  fact, 
very  few  people  know  the  plant." 
But  do  not  all  of  you  operate  under 
a  basic  park  policy  which  is  in- 
tended to  preserve  everything,  even 
the  tiny  insignificant  plants?  (That 
is  everything  except  fish.)  Your 
minor  policies  (such  as  no  hunting) 
are  contrary  to  the  basic  policy  if 
you  allow  deer  to  eliminate  or 
severely  reduce  a  plant  species. 
Big  game  in  parks  usually  should 
be  managed  just  as  the  principles 
of  good  game  management  say  they 
should  be  managed  outside  of 
parks.  They  should  be  managed, 
not  by  the  numbers  of  big  game 
the  public  sees,  but  by  the  numbers 
of  big  game  units  the  area  can  carry. 
Which  in  turn  is  based  upon  the 
productivity  of  New  Jersey  tea 
and  other  browse  plants.  Game 
managers  always  want  a  given 
tract  of  land  to  produce  all  the 
game  it  can  produce  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  And  that  is  what 
park  men  want  but  most  of  them 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more  re- 
luctant to  carry  a  few  less  deer 
now  in  order  to  insure  a  good 
perennial  crop  of  deer.  Comments 
such  as  these  were  too  common 
on  the  questionnaires  returned, 
"Harvest  of  deer  within  park  boun- 
daries will  not  be  made  except  in 
the  event  of  excessive  damage  to 
vegetation."  "Limited  harvest  in 
parks  where  range  conditions  be- 
come acute."  "...  no  hunting 
as  long  as  the  range  in  the  parks 
does  not  deteriorate  .  ."  One 


State  which  is  known  for  its  good 
work  in  the  management  of  its  deer 
on  a  statewide  basis  wrote  the 
following: 

"Conservation  Commission  tech- 
nicians are  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
browse  conditions  in  the  parks. 
When  their  observations  indicate  a 
serious  need  for  population  reduc- 
tion, it  is  anticipated  that  the  Con- 
servation Commission  will  recom- 
mend that  affected  parks  be  opened 
to  shooting.  At  that  time  it  will  be 
the  function  of  the  State  Park 
Board  to  make  the  decision  one  way 
or  the  other.  This  we  cannot  fore- 
cast." 

Now  to  me  two  things  appear 
to  be  wrong  with  this  statement. 
The  first  one  is  that  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  will  wait  until  a 
serious  need  for  herd  reduction  is 
indicated  before  recommending  a 
season.  Why  wait  for  things  to  be- 
come serious?  If  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  a  park  has  been  reached, 
herd  control  measures  should  be  put 
into  effect  at  once.  Not  2  to  10 
years  later  when  things  are  serious. 

The  second  thing  I  dislike  about 
the  statement  just  read  is  that  ap- 
parently the  game  managers  and  the 
members  of  the  park  board  of  this 
State  have  not  established  definite 
game  management  policies.  Prob- 
ably the  park  board  is  not  being  kept 
fully  informed  on  these  matters. 
Even  if  deer  herd  control  measures 
will  not  be  needed  for  several  years, 
if  the  deer  population  of  a  park  is 
increasing,  the  park  people  should 
know  about  it  so  that  when  the 
game  managers  recommend  a  season 
it  is  not  too  much  of  a  shock  to  the 
park  managers.  If  the  game  man- 
agers recommend  a  deer  herd  control 
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measure  to  improperly  informed 
park  managers,  you  can  bet  that 
most  park  managers  will  object. 
Often  that  will  mean  several  more 
years  of  delay.  Several  years  of  de- 
lay after  conditions  have  already 
become  serious  would  result  in  range 
deterioration  which  in  turn  means 
that  the  park  concerned  will  have 
to  reduce  its  deer  population  below 
the  level  that  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient had  the  herd  been  controlled 
when  it  first  reached  the  carrying 
capacity  of  its  range. 

I  believe  that  the  park  admini- 
strators should  take  the  initiative  in 
securing  the  services  of  biologists. 
They  should  ask  for  frequent  re- 
ports and  several  field  trips  with  the 
biologists  in  order  to  learn  what  the 
biologist  considers  the  important 
food  plants  for  deer  and  how  he 
reads  range  condition  and  trend. 
Any  park  man  can  learn  this  in  a 
few  hours.  It  doesn't  take  a  Ph.D. 
in  Wildlife  Management. 

I  have  already  stated  that  in  my 
belief  the  management  of  deer  on 
park  lands  should  strive  for  the 
original  relationship  between  the 
deer  and  other  species  of  flora  and 
fauna.  Those  words,  "should  strive 
for"  makes  this  an  action  program. 
Civilization  has  brought  about  so 
many  irreversible  changes  that 
many  of  the  old  existing  policies 
must  be  brought  up  to  date.  No 
longer  should  we  put  park  signs 
around  an  area  and  then  let  nature 
shift  for  herself.  Once  upon  a  time 
nature  did  a  fair  job  of  taking  care 
of  her  own — but  that  was  before 
white  man  took  several  necessary 
tools  from  her.  Now  to  get  nature 
back  to  nearly  natural  conditions, 
white  man  must  use  substitute  tools. 


Sometimes  the  gun  instead  of  the 
wolf!  The  axe  instead  of  fire!  Re- 
stocking and  replanting  instead  of 
waiting  for  natural  invasion  and 
propagation!  And  that  in  State 
Parks. 

When  Congress  established  the 
first  National  Park,  Yellowstone,  it 
provided  against,  "...  injury  or 
spoliation  of  all  timber  ..."  and 
other  wonders  within  the  park  but 
it  also  provided  for  the  "retention" 
of  these  wonders  "in  their  natural 
condition".  The  early  National 
Park  Service  men  felt  that  the 
timber,  shrubs  and  rangeland  could 
be  retained  hi  their  natural  con- 
dition by  complete  protection.  The 
National  Park  Service  field  men 
now  know  that  this  is  not  true  in 
Yellowstone.  They  know  that  an 
action  program  is  necessary  if  the 
range  is  to  be  retained  in  its  natural 
condition.  And  if  Yellowstone  with 
its  more  than  3,000  square  miles  is 
too  small  to  be  managed  with  a 
hands-off-policy,  certainly  no  state 
park  is  big  enough  to  be  left  strictly 
alone. 

Since  the  most  serious  deep  prob- 
lem is  that  of  overstocking  which 
disrupts  the  original  relationship 
between  the  deer  and  the  flora, 
several  phases  of  this  problem  will 
be  discussed  first. 

The  gun  is  not  a  new  tool  in  deer 
management,  even  in  state  parks. 
Seven  States  have  allowed  gun  sea- 
sons to  some  degree  or  another  and 
five  others  are  contemplating  gun 
seasons.  At  least  two  States  allow 
bow  and  arrow  hunting  on  their 
parks  but  there  are  too  few  Robin 
Hoods  in  this  country  to  make  the 
bow  an  effective  deer  herd  control 
tool. 
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Some  of  you  may  say  that  hunting 
or  killing  any  species  of  wildlife  on 
parks  is  not  consistent  with  present 
park  policies.  That  is  true.  If  you 
were  able  to  maintain  a  population 
of  big-game  predators  in  your  park, 
hunting  would  be  unnecessary.  But 
a  hunting  season  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  if  the  forage  plants  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  deer.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  flora  of  your 
parks  is  just  as  important  as  the 
preservation  of  the  wildlife. 

Some  States  are  now  trapping 
deer  on  their  parks  and  moving 
them  to  other  areas  for  restocking 
purposes.  That  is  a  good  practice 
provided  it  is  done  before  the  deer 
population  has  reached  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range  and  as  long  as 
there  are  suitable  release  sites  in  the 
State.  It  should  not  be  attempted 
as  a  herd  control  measure  because  it 
is  very  expensive  in  addition  to  be- 
ing almost  impossible.  And  even  if 
it  were  feasible,  eventually  all  areas 
of  the  State  will  be  stocked  to  ca- 
pacity. The  National  Park  Service 
is  in  this  position  now.  They  have 
more  elk,  moose  and  buffalo  than 
they  have  food  for  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  all  of  their  parks  are  stocked 
to  capacity. 

From  a  game  manager's  point  of 
view  there  are  times  when  only  the 
bucks  of  a  state's  deer  herd  should 
be  harvested.  From  a  park  super- 
visor's point  of  view  I  doubt  if  this 
should  ever  be  done  on  state  parks 
since  in  parks  the  sex  ratios  should 
be  nearly  even. 

How  deer  seasons  on  state  parks 
should  be  handled  depends  upon  a 
number  of  things.  If  the  deer  popu- 
lation within  the  park  is  about  the 
same  as  that  outside  the  park  the 


simplest  thing  to  do  is  to  open  the 
park  for  the  same  season  as  the  sur- 
rounding area.  But,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  if  the  deer  herd  in  the  park 
has  become  much  bigger  than  that 
of  similar  areas  around  it,  some 
method  of  controlling  the  number  of 
hunters  is  usually  advisable.  If 
controls  are  not  used,  hunters  may 
concentrate  in  the  parks  which  could 
cause  more  accidents.  Controlled 
hunts  have  been  used  very  success- 
fully in  a  number  of  States. 

Many  park  men  object  to  seasons 
on  parks  because  they  fear  accidents 
to  those  who  use  the  parks  for  other 
purposes.  This  is  a  good  argument. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  people  who  go  to  the 
parks  to  enjoy  and  study  nature 
under  nearly  natural  conditions  will 
not  find  nearly  natural  conditions 
if  the  only  control  used  upon  the 
size  of  the  deer  population  is  starva- 
tion. In  those  parks  in  which  hunt- 
ing must  be  legalized,  the  resulting 
dangers  can  be  minimized  by  re- 
taining as  refuges  small  areas  around 
the  camp  sites  and  other  heavily 
used  areas.  The  public  should  be 
informed  ahead  of  time  that  all  or 
portions  of  the  park  will  contain 
deer  hunters.  In  some  cases  the 
hunting  dates  in  the  parks  can  be 
set  when  the  parks  are  least  used. 

In  some  States  the  excess  big 
game  animals  are  harvested  by 
park  or  game  and  fish  personnel. 
This  is  better  than  letting  the  range 
go  to  pot  but,  unless  there  are 
other  things  to  be  considered,  it  is 
usually  better  to  let  the  public  do  it. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  enjoys  a  stand 
of  huge  trees  any  more  than  I  do. 
And  yet,  was  it  ever  natural  to 
have  large  fire  free  areas?  Did  the 
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country  always  have  a  crew  of  fire 
fighters  standing  by  to  beat  down 
every  lightning  fire  before  it  had 
time  to  burn  one  acre?  The  journals 
of  the  early  explorers  frequently 
refer  to  large  prairie  and  forest  fires. 
I  am  not  advocating  fires  in  state 
parks  but  the  judicious  use  of  the 
axe  would  help  to  keep  things  more 
nearly  natural  by  creating  openings 
resembling  those  originally  pro- 
duced by  fires  and  insects.  These 
openings  would  produce  more  food 
for  deer  and  other  wildlife  just  as 
the  fires  did  before  the  appearance 
of  white  man  and  his  fire  fighting 
jeeps.  For  this  cutting  work  a 
trained  forester  should  be  consulted. 
However,  in  my  opinion  usually 
state  parks  should  still  be  managed 
as  state  parks — not  as  timber  pro- 
ducing forests.  A  number  of  small 
blocks  clear  cut  would  be  better 
than  selective  cutting  over  large 
areas.  I  doubt  if  the  timber  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  recreational  areas 
and  along  the  highways  should  ever 
be  cut. 

Another  management  tool  that 
I  believe  should  sometimes  be  used 
is  restocking.  Naturally  I  believe 
that  only  indigenous  species  should 
be  so  stocked.  I  see  no  place  in  a 
state  park  setup  for  European  wild 
boars,  pheasants  and  other  exotics. 

When  considering  parks  to  be 
so  stocked  with  deer  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  deer  may 
cause  crop  damage  to  neighboring 
farmers  or  ranchers  unless  ma- 
chinery has  been  set  up  to  control 
the  herds.  If  we  deem  it  wrong  to 
maintain  uncontrolled  wolf  or  coyote 
populations  in  a  park  because  of 
the  damage  they  may  do  to  neigh- 
boring farmers  and  ranchers,  then 


it  is  also  wrong  to  maintain  un- 
controlled  big   game   herds. 

Another  management  tool  is  the 
planting  of  food  and  cover  for  the 
deer.  On  some  state  parks  I  believe 
that  this  tool  has  been  employed  to 
a  point  inconsistent  with  basic  park 
policies.  Certainly  hybrid  corn  and 
Asiatic  lespedeza  were  not  a  part  of 
the  original  flora  of  the  park.  Even 
the  planting  of  native  species  is 
wrong  if  such  planting  changes  the 
original  composition  of  the  flora. 
It  seems  to  me  that  replanting  of 
native  species  is  justified  only  where 
past  bad  management  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  certain  species.  I  believe 
that  the  planting  of  New  Jersey  tea 
would  be  justified  in  St.  Croix  Park. 
It  can  be  justified  because  it  once 
was  a  part  of  the  flora  and  because 
the  deer  herd  which  caused  its  de- 
struction has  been  reduced  and  is 
now  being  controlled.  The  planting 
of  browse  species  on  parks  that  are 
being  overrun  with  deer  is  the  worst 
form  of  boondoggling.  Certainly 
if  some  of  the  plants  which  made 
up  the  original  flora  could  not  stand 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  deer,  the 
few  plants  that  can  be  put  out 
artificially  have  no  chance  what- 
soever unless  the  deer  herd  has  been 
reduced.  Normally,  however,  un- 
less a  park  has  been  over  populated 
by  deer  for  many  years,  replanting 
will  not  be  necessary.  Give  the 
plants  a  break  by  reducing  the  deer 
population  and  the  plants  will  come 
back  with  amazing  rapidity. 

Although  some  States  feed  their 
wildlife  as  a  wildlife  management 
tool,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  arti- 
ficial feeding  of  wildlife  as  a  normal 
park  practice  is  wrong.  I  believe 
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that  such  feeding  should  be  con- 
ducted only  during  periods  of  ab- 
normally severe  weather  conditions 
which  might  otherwise  entirely  elim- 
inate a  species. 

Now  that  I  have  briefly  reviewed 
park  policies  and  given  some  of  my 
ideas  as  to  what  should  and  should 
not  be  done,  I  would  like  to  attempt 
to  develop  the  best  big  game  man- 
agement policy  for  large  state  parks. 
In  my  questionnaire  I  asked  for  the 
ideal  big  game  management  policy 
on  state  parks,  but  Mr.  Evans,  the 
Director  of  New  York's  State  Parks 
correctly  informed  me  that  there 
".  .  .  can  be  no  ideal  policy  as  long 
as  natural  conditions  will  set  up  ex- 
cess herds  on  lands  which  have 
other  primary  uses,  and  on  which 
there  are  basic  objections  to  fire- 
arms .  .  ."  Therefore  instead  of 
striving  for  the  ideal  policy  we  must 
settle  for  the  best  possible  policy 
under  the  paradoxical  situation  in 
which  in  order  to  keep  conditions 
in  state  parks  somewhat  natural  we 
must  use  unnatural  tools. 

I  believe  that  your  basic  park 
policy,  that  is  to  keep  all  species  of 
native  flora  and  fauna  in  a  nearly 
natural  state,  is  a  very  good  policy. 
I  have  no  desire  to  change  that  but 
I  would  like  to  have  the  flora  be 
given  due  consideration.  In  the 
past  this  has  not  been  done.  If  the 
plants  are  duly  considered,  active 
management  will  replace  the  present 
passive  management  of  the  floral 
and  faunal  resources  of  state  parks. 
If  the  plants  are  duly  considered, 
some  of  the  minor  park  manage- 
ment policies  follow  logically.  There- 
fore I  would  like  to  report  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  this  paper. 

The  maximum  size  of  the  deer 


herd  in  any  park  should  be  based 
solely  upon  the  carrying  capacity 
of  that  park.  If  one  plant  species  is 
being  eliminated  by  the  deer,  there 
are  too  many  deer.  This  same 
management  principle  should  be 
applied  to  other  herbivores.  Beaver 
and  other  rodent  populations  too 
often  are  allowed  to  become  un- 
naturally destructive  because  of  the 
lack  of  population  controls. 

Fire  and  tree  diseases  must  be 
controlled  but  it  may  be  advisable  to 
artificially  create  openings  by  using 
the  axe. 

The  planting  of  native  species  of 
fauna  and  flora  sometimes  is  good 
park  management  provided  present 
park  management  policies  grant 
them  a  fair  survival  chance.  On  the 
other  hand  the  planting  of  exotics, 
both  plant  and  animal,  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  basic  park  policy. 
Unless  abnormally  severe  conditions 
develop,  the  feeding  of  game  animals 
should  also  be  taboo. 

In  some  States  the  management 
of  deer  on  parks  is  left  entirely  to  the 
Game  Commission.  That  may  be 
good  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  park 
man  should  have  something  to  say 
about  such  things.  Some  game  men 
may  wish  to  use  parks  as  a  stocking 
site  for  exotics,  for  food  and  cover 
plots  and  other  management  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  park  policies. 

If  two  or  more  state  agencies  are 
involved  in  the  management  of 
parks,  the  park  administrators 
should  take  the  initiative  in  de- 
veloping a  long  range  management 
plan  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
agencies. 

If  state  laws  prohibit  harvesting 
the  excess  game  on  state  parks,  ef- 
forts should  be  made  immediately 
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to  have  such  laws  amended.  I  urge 
you  to  do  this  even  if  you  are  not 
now  faced  with  the  problem  of  too 
many  deer.  If  you  have  a  small  deer 
herd  now  you  will  soon  have  a  large 
one.  Recall  the  George  Preserve 
herd  in  Michigan?  Here  two  bucks 
and  four  does  became  160  deer  in 
six  years!  In  most  States 'it  takes  at 
least  six  years  to  get  laws  amended 
in  matters  such  as  this  so  you  can't 
start  too  soon.  You  might  as  well 


make  up  your  mind  that  the  deer 
on  your  large  parks  eventually  will 
have  to  be  harvested  as  much  as  you 
dislike  the  idea.  Since  that  is  the 
case  you  should  be  ready  for  this 
eventuality  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
care  of  before  your  park  ranges 
"deteriorate",  there  is  "excessive 
damage  to  vegetation",  and  "are 
over-browsed"  and  before  con- 
ditions in  the  park  become  "serious", 
"acute",  or  "produce  starvation". 


Thirty-second  Annual  State  Park  Conference 


The  32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
was  held  at  Sylvan  Lodge,  Custer 
State  Park,  South  Dakota,  Septem- 
ber 11-15,  1952,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  and 
Custer  State  Park  acting  as  hosts. 
The  Conference  sessions  were  held 
in  the  Sylvan  Lake  Auditorium. 
The  Roll  Call  of  the  States  will 
constitute  the  Chapter  on  State 
Parks  in  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Annual  for  1952,  which, 
like  Planning  and  Civic  Comment, 
goes  to  all  members  of  the  Con- 
ference and  all  members  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation. 

The  Conference  was  fortunate  in 
that  the  Dedication  of  the  Norbeck 
Memorial  on  Iron  Mountain,  in  the 
Norbeck  Wildlife  Preserve,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Norbeck  Me- 
morial Association,  was  scheduled 
for  September  13,  1952,  so  that  the 
delegates  to  the  Conference  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  with  the  citizens 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  well- 
attended  outdoor  meeting.  The 


proceedings  of  the  Dedication  cere- 
monies and  the  principal  papers  de- 
livered at  the  Conference  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Supplement  to  this 
issueof  Planningand  CivicComment. 

The  delegates  thus  visited  Iron 
Mountain  and  nearby  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  and  were 
taken  on  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Black  Hills  which  culminated  in  a 
buffalo  feed  and  an  Indian  dance 
by  the  Ogalala  Sioux  from  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation.  And  there  the 
cavalcade  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing The  Story  of  the  Black  Hills  by 
Badger  Clark,  Poet  Laureate  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Members  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  includ- 
ing Reports  of  the  officers  and  chair- 
men of  committees  were  sent  out  in 
mimeographed  form  to  all  members 
of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  adopted  Resolu- 
tions of  appreciation  for  the  fine 
hospitality  and  arrangements  of  the 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Commission, 
and  Custer  State  Park  and  Sylvan 
Lake  Resort  officials. 
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A  formal  resolution  of  sympathy 
and  respect  for  Robert  Kingery  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Kingery  a  Life  Board 
Member,  died  suddenly  soon  after 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  Members  also  unanimously 
confirmed  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Board  concerning  the  recent 
action  of  the  Florida  Board  of  Parks 
and  Historic  Memorials  at  its  Au- 
gust 4th  meeting  summarily  to 
dismiss  seven  employees  (Director, 
Assistant  Director,  Landscape  Arch- 
itect, Historian,  Assistant  Arch- 
aeologist, Maintenance  and  Opera- 
tion Supervisor,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Director)  for  the  announced 
reason  "to  effect  economies  in  the 
administrative  office  to  provide 
funds  for  capital  improvements  in 
the  parks."  Since  these  dismissals 
could  not  possibly  provide  sub- 
stantial funds  for  the  purposes  so 
stated  and  any  funds  made  available 
for  development  could  not  properly 
be  expended  in  the  public  interest 
without  competent  administrative 
and  technical  supervision,  the  Con- 
ference declared  that  such  policy 
is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  is  not 
conducive  to  the  sound  develop- 
ment and  management  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  State  and 
therefore  is  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  past,  top  administrative 
and  professional  personnel  have  been 
dismissed  from  other  state  agencies 
from  time  to  time  for  political  or 
other  reasons  not  related  to  com- 
petence, need  or  performance,  and 
the  Conference  reaffirmed  its  state- 
ment of  principle  that  in  order  to 
operate  efficiently  and  successfully 


any  State  Park  System  there  must 
be  an  adequate  and  qualified  pro- 
fessional and  technical  staff,  pro- 
tected by  Civil  Service  or  other 
merit  system. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference 
the  action  of  the  Florida  Board  of 
Parks  and  Historic  Memorials  is 
not  in  line  with  this  principle  here- 
tofore adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Officers  elected  for  the  next  two 
years  were: 

V.  W.  Flickinger,  Ohio,  President, 

Kenneth  R.  Cougill,  Indiana, 
1st  Vice  President, 

William  W.  Wells,  Louisiana, 
2nd  Vice  President. 

The  outgoing  officers  took  the 
places  on  the  Board  of  those  elected 
above.  Miss  Pearl  Chase,  Cali- 
fornia; James  F.  Evans,  New  York, 
and  Walter  Wirth,  Pennsylvania 
were  reelected  to  succeed  them- 
selves. Edward  J.  Meeman,  Editor 
of  Press-Scimitar,  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee and  Ben  H.  Thompson  of 
the  National  Park  Service  were 
elected  new  members  of  the  Board. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Board, 
Tom  Wallace,  Kentucky,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Harlean  James,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Executive  Secretary  and  C.  F. 
Jacobsen,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Trea- 
surer, all  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

The  invitation  of  A.  N.  Moye, 
Director  of  Department  of  State 
Parks,  State  Division  of  Conserva- 
tion, to  hold  the  33nd  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
accepted. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  Flick- 
inger, succeeds  Frank  D.  Quinn  of 
Austin,  Texas.  Mr.  Quinn,  Chair- 
man of  the  Texas  State  Parks 
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Board,  was  a  leader  in  the  Texas 
movement  to  buy  lands  in  the 
scenic  Big  Bend  area  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  an  area  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  National  Park  Service  and 
now  constitutes  the  Big  Bend  Na- 
tional Park.  During  Mr.  Quinn's 
incumbency,  the  National  Con- 
ference held  its  30th  Conference  in 
Texas,  its  first  meeting  in  the  Lone 
Star  State,  which  included  visits  to 
many  Texas  State  parks. 

His  successor,  President  Flick- 
inger,  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Parks  of  Ohio's  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  a  position  which 
he  accepted  on  December  5,  1949, 
where  he  is  now  working  to  develop 
an  integrated  system  of  state  parks 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Flickinger  was  graduated 
from  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  with  a  B.  S.  in  Landscape 
Architecture,  which  included  1^ 
years  of  engineering  education.  He 
entered  municipal  work  as  city 
forester  for  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. In  1933  he  accepted  a 
position  as  landscape  foreman  with 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  was  assigned  to  a  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  Camp  which  became  a  State 
Park  Camp  under  the  National  Park 
Service  in  November  of  that  year. 
During  his  five  years  of  service  with 
the  Corps,  he  served  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Backbone  State 
Park  Camp  in  Iowa  and  as  acting 
regional  landscape  technician  and 
inspector  of  state  parks  in  Iowa. 

In  July  1939,  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Lands 


and  Waters  of  the  Iowa  State  Con- 
servation Commission,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  ten  years.  In 
that  capacity  he  supervised  and 
developed  Iowa's  state  parks,  forests 
and  state-owned  waters.  During 
that  time,  he  planned  and  directed 
an  extensive  capital  improvements 
program. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was 
granted  military  leave  to  serve  in  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Anti-air- 
craft, U.  S.  Army.  Stationed  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  he  served  as 
Battery  Officer,  Assistant  Regional 
Construction  Officer,  and  Battery 
Commander  with  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain. 

Returning  to  Iowa  in  the  fall  of 
1944,  he  resumed  his  duties  with 
the  Iowa  Conservation  Commission 
and  continued  his  activities  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Effigy 
Mounds  National  Monument  at 
McGregor,  Iowa.  Also,  during  this 
time  he  worked  actively  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Midwest 
State  Park  Association.  Elected 
its  first  president,  he  served  two 
terms. 

In  November,  1951,  he  was 
awarded  the  Cornelius  Amory  Pug- 
sley  Silver  Medal  for  service  in  the 
state  park  field. 

Since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
he  has  completed  several  committee 
assignments,  served  on  its  Board  of 
Directors,  and  as  one  of  its  Vice 
Presidents.  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  a  two-year  term  in  1952 
at  South  Dakota. 
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The  National  Park  Service  and  Recreation 

Planning 

By  GEORGE  L.  COLLINS,  National  Park  Service 


In  all  civilization,  wherever  man's 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth  have  flourished,  where  he 
has  advanced  the  most  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  where  he  has  met  the 
highest  tests  of  wisdom  and  dignity 
in  statesmanship,  where  he  has 
been  most  in  favor  with  his  en- 
vironment— in  short,  wherever  he 
has  made  the  most  of  life — recrea- 
tion has  been  an  essential  part  of 
his  prosperity. 

We  depend  upon  the  historian, 
the  archeologist,  the  geographer, 
the  political  scientist,  the  biologist, 
the  architect,  the  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  others  who  regularly 
try  to  interpret  man's  needs,  to 
guide  us  in  the  ideals  of  social  and 
cultural  and  material  well-being. 
Recreation  always  is  significant  in 
their  findings,  out  of  the  past,  for 
today  and  for  the  future. 

OUR  FATHERS'  WISDOM 
Our  American  vision  of  govern- 
ment is  one  that  serves  the  causes 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  expressed  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  In  the 
Preamble  of  the  Constitution,  among 
other  objects  of  government,  we 
are  admonished  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity.  In  Article  I,  Section  8 
of  the  Constitution  it  is  anticipated 


that  the  Congress  will  finance 
national  effort  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare. 

GROWTH 

Recreation  planning  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  others  who 
engage  in  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
meaning  of  those  passages  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  their  planning 
implications  are  more  purposefully 
asserted  to  parkmen,  because  people 
are  becoming  more  numerous  and 
their  demands  for  recreation  are 
expanding  accordingly.  Planning 
for  it,  at  all  levels  of  government 
for  all  walks  of  life  is  becoming 
more  important  and  exacting. 

Refreshment  of  the  spirit,  re- 
gathering  of  physical  strength,  the 
creative  use  of  leisure,  having  fun, 
are  accepted  in  our  country  as 
indispensable  to  our  spiritual  and 
material  welfare — making  a  good 
job  of  living.  That  fact  is  the 
justification  for  having  such  an 
organization  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  whose  responsibilities  in- 
clude the  management  of  the  180 
areas  of  the  National  Park  System 
throughout  America,  and  coopera- 
tive work  with  all  other  recreation 
agencies  in  their  problems,  where 
and  when  they  want  it. 

Parkmen    feel   that   the    Service 
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is  an  instrument  of  the  people  with 
which  to  meet  recreation  respon- 
sibilities that  have  been  evolving 
since  man  first  found  pleasure  in  his 
surroundings  and  took  time  out  to 
play.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  recog- 
nizing and  preserving  those  natural 
and  human  objects  and  places  and 
things  from  which  we  derive  the  most 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
benefit  and  enjoyment. 

THE  TREASURY 

Those  objects  and  places  and 
things  are  the  mountains,  beaches, 
waters,  forests,  animals,  historic 
and  pre-historic  structures  and  sites, 
and  man  himself.  They  are  perish- 
able resources.  They  are  improver- 
ished  when  the  industrial  aspects 
of  civilization  are  not  kept  in  bal- 
ance with  the  cultural,  and  when 
man  is  simply  ignorant,  careless  or 
indifferent  toward  them.  With  each 
new  generation  either  we  shall 
learn  how  to  appreciate  them,  how 
to  plan  for  their  perpetuation  as 
being  among  the  most  priceless  of 
those  "blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,"  or  we 
will  take  them  for  granted  as  long 
as  they  last,  and  having  lost  them 
never  realize  how  much  they  should 
have  meant  in  avoiding  recession  into 
social  indolence  and  degradation. 

SPLENDOR  AND  POVERTY 
Such  recession  could  occur  in 
America,  as  surely  as  it  has  hap- 
pened in  other  nations,  should  we 
forget  for  too  long  or  perhaps  be 
forced  by  war  or  other  emergencies 
to  ignore,  that  husbandry  of  na- 
tural and  human  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  succeeding  generations 
as  well  as  our  own  is  the  fundamen- 


tal necessity  underlying  every  other 
consideration  of  our  lives. 

The  warnings  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  more  than  2,500  years 
ago  to  the  proud  city  of  Babylon, 
that  it  would  become  a  desolation, 
a  dry  land,  a  wilderness,  a  land 
wherein  no  man  could  dwell,  were 
based  upon  the  history  of  a  pre- 
carious agriculture,  with  more  or 
less  misuse  of  natural  and  human 
resources,  in  that  country  for  an- 
other 5,000  years  before. 

As  long  as  times  were  good  the 
arts  and  sciences  flourished  in 
Babylon.  The  hanging  gardens, 
the  magnificent  architecture,  the 
air  conditioning,  the  great  canals, 
the  love  of  beauty  and  the  joy  of 
life — all  reached  high  perfection. 
But  there  was  cruelty  also,  overuse 
of  the  land  for  selfish  purposes, 
and  insufficient  sincerity  toward 
public  social  progress.  Eventually 
erosion,  silt  in  the  canals,  attacks 
by  vengeful  nomads  of  the  deserts, 
brutishness  and  fear  killed  Babylon. 
Other  great  centers  in  that  part  of  the 
world  had  been  killed  that  way  before. 

BONAFIDES 

In  America  today  the  National 
Park  Service,  together  with  others 
with  whom  it  is  cooperating,  is 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  evolving 
a  park  and  recreation  program  for 
the  Nation  of  such  unity  and 
strength  that  it  will  endure  for  all 
time.  In  this  parkmen  are  fully 
aware  that  a  reasonable  budgeting 
of  resources  has  to  be  struck  be- 
tween cultural  and  industrial  needs. 
The  law  under  which  the  Service 
was  authorized,  in  1916,  is  a  prin- 
cipal instrument  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  the  lesson  of  Babylon  in  the 
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parkman's  definition  of  conserva- 
tion. It  enjoins  the  Service  in  the 
National  Park  System  to  "conserve 
the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wildlife 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations." 

FROM  PROSPECT  TO  PROJECT 
The  planning  concept  for  parks 
and  recreation  is  not  difficult  to 
find  in  that  definition.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "plan"  is  expressed 
in  such  dictionary  terms  as  scheme, 
arrangement  of  elements,  design, 
method  of  action,  and  procedure. 
Physically  a  recreation  plan  is  a 
roll  of  papers  showing  in  graphic 
terms  the  concept  of  what  must  be 
done  to  accomplish  a  unit  or  units  of 
development.  It  presents  the  idea  by 
showing  the  elements  involved,  the 
way  to  arrange  and  design  them 
according  to  the  purposes  to  be 
served.  It  justifies  the  objectives 
with  narrative  explanation,  with 
illustrations,  estimates  of  cost,  and 
specifications  to  determine  types 
and  qualities  of  materials  and 
workmanship. 

Whether  it  be  a  playground  in 
town,  a  park  in  the  hills  or  a  re- 
search reserve  in  some  remote 
fastness  the  recreation  plan  will 
be  in  the  same  general  form,  with 
few  or  many  sheets  of  data  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  job.  Some  areas  may  be 
planned  for  very  little  development, 
some  as  sanctuaries  without  any 
development  at  all,  as  being  the 
highest  use  that  can  be  made  of 
them.  Good  park  planning  excludes 


hastily  conceived,  non-conforming 
uses.  It  clarifies  the  course  of 
thought  and  action  for  detailed 
work  to  be  accomplished.  It  pre- 
cedes, accompanies  and  follows 
physical  developments  and  uses  of 
an  area.  It  is  the  graphic  inter- 
pretation of  our  moral,  mental  and 
spiritual  compulsion  to  get  close  to 
nature,  to  wander  in  the  land,  free 
for  the  moment  from  care. 

MAGNITUDE 

We  all  want  security  in  our  living 
standards  and  our  ways  of  life. 
Planning  far  ahead  for  adequate 
parks  and  recreation  is  one  of  the 
ways  of  achieving  it.  All  agencies 
of  government,  local,  state  and 
national,  that  have  responsibilities 
to  the  social  welfare  of  the  people 
are  concerned  with  recreation  plan- 
ning. Our  towns  and  cities  spend 
money  for  it,  and  for  land,  develop- 
ments, and  programs  and  manage- 
ment. The  counties  and  large 
metropolitan  areas  do  the  same. 
In  some  situations  they  join  then- 
plans  and  forces  in  regional  develop- 
ments embracing  inter-county  and 
metropolitan  objectives. 

The  States  establish  state  parks 
and  state  forests,  and  such  facilities 
as  historic  areas,  explanatory  signs 
and  markers  for  the  enlightenment 
of  travelers,  picnic  and  camping 
areas,  scenic  overlooks  and  rest 
stops,  highways  and  in  some  States 
freeways  and  parkways. 

THE  FEDERALS 

The  Federal  Government,  under 
broad  recreation  laws  and  policies 
of  the  Congress,  has  the  most 
adequate  recreation  program  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  The  national 
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parks,  wildlife  refuges,  the  vast  na- 
tional forests,  and  some  of  the 
reservoir  areas  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  notable  examples. 

The  National  Park  Service,  of 
course,  is  expected  to  devote  itself 
entirely  to  park  and  recreation 
matters,  and  is  particularly  well 
qualified  with  regard  to  the  con- 
servation of  natural  landscape  areas, 
and  historic  and  prehistoric  prop- 
erties. More  specifically  the  plan- 
ning activities  of  the  Service  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Seeking  out,  identifying  and  ap- 
praising areas  and  sites  suitable  in  the 
national  interest  for  establishment  as 
units  of  the  National  Park  System. 
These  are  the  places  which  are  the  most 
significant  of  their  kind  to  the  whole 
nation.  All  of  them  are  recreational  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  but  each 
one  is  characterized  by  a  dominant 
cultural  qualification,  such  as  scenery  or 
history,  or  a  combination  of  superlative 
qualities. 

The  planning  of  systems  of  areas  is 
done  to  preserve  in  the  landscape  the 
most  significant  locations  exemplifying 
the  themes  of:  prehistory  and  history, 
to  show  the  various  courses  of  human 
progress  in  America;  geology  to  show 
comprehensively  the  processes  of  the 
earth's  formation;  natural  scenic  grand- 
eur for  the  opportunity  it  affords  us  to 
appreciate  our  surroundings  and  the 
dignity  of  our  lives;  biology  for  the 
recognition  and  enjoyment  of  forests 
and  animals. 

Planning  the  essential  development  and 
use  of  the  natural  areas,  construction 
planning,  that  is,  the  planning  for  public 
services  and  facilities,  comes  after  area 
establishment,  yet  there  must  be  from  the 
beginning  a  vision  of  the  ultimate  needs. 

2.  Cooperative  planning  with  the 
States,  and  through  them  with  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  States  in  the 
selection  of  their  parks  and  related 
areas,  in  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  them,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  and  services. 


As  yet  there  is  no  overall  land- 
use  plan,  no  overall  recreation  plan 
for  the  country.  Such  compre- 
hensive plans  will  come  in  time 
because  society  will  require  them. 
Practices,  experiences  and  condi- 
tions in  the  several  fields  of  natural 
resource  utilization,  including  rec- 
reation, show  the  need  for  better 
overall  planning — setting  our  sights 
higher,  closer  correlation  between 
all  agencies  at  all  governmental 
levels. 

FIDELITY  AND  INTEGRATION 
In  view  of  the  principles  of 
government  decentralization  fol- 
lowed in  our  country  it  is  crucial 
that  the  national  government  sup- 
port local  authorities  and  preroga- 
tives, in  recreation  as  in  other 
matters,  in  order  to  develop  and 
perpetuate  resourceful  and  deter- 
mined leadership.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment never  forgets  that  in  rec- 
reation the  States  naturally  have  a 
critical  interest  in  national  as  well 
as  local  affairs,  and  that  harmonious 
cooperation  comes  from  mutual 
understanding  of  purposes  and 
plans. 

The  States  need  the  benefits  of 
the  national  viewpoint,  and  the 
Federal  people  need  the  benefits  of 
the  local  views.  That  has  always 
been  understood  by  parkmen. 
Thus  it  was  only  natural  in  1936, 
with  the  experience  we  had  gained 
and  with  the  scope  and  technique 
of  park  work  having  advanced  suf- 
ficiently to  justify  it,  that  a  special 
law  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  cooperative  work  be- 
tween them  in  furthering  planning 
and  development.  This  is  the 
Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 
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Study  Act  of  1936,  74th  Congress. 
Although  in  effect  but  a  few  years, 
this  Act  already  is  acclaimed  as  the 
one  which  beyond  all  other  author- 
izations has  stimulated  universal 
cooperative  effort  among  parkmen 
in  all  branches  of  the  field.  It  is 
the  logical  complement  of  the  basic, 
or  organic,  National  Park  Service 
law  of  1916.  Under  it  the  destiny  of 
many  recreation  resources  is  made 
more  secure  because  it  brings  to- 
gether effectively  in  their  behalf, 
when  necessary,  a  full  range  of 
public  planning  talent  and  concern. 
In  principle  no  recreation  resource  is 
too  isolated  today  to  receive  ade- 
quate public  interest  and  support. 

The  National  Park  Service  claims 
no  proprietory  concern  in  state,  or 
county,  or  city  recreation,  of  course, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  areas  of 
the  National  Park  System  within 
communities,  or  adjacent  to  county 
or  state  parks. 

INTEGRITY  AND  FLEXIBILITY 
Situations  can  be  found  readily 
in  which  your  Federal,  state,  county 
and  municipal  or  metropolitan  recre- 
ation areas  are  being  operated 
simultaneously  and  systematically 
by  all  of  the  separate  levels  of 
government,  with  areas  closely  ad- 
jacent to  or  actually  adjoining  each 
other.  The  special  field  of  each 
agency,  its  special  prerogatives, 
has  to  be  respected.  The  degree  of 
success  achieved  in  handling  this 
kind  of  situation  coherently  and 
economically  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  depends  largely  upon 
planning  skill,  of  which  effective 
coordination  and  cooperation  is  the 
big  factor.  The  planner  has  to 
remember  that  the  people  like 


systematic  ventures — neighborhood, 
city,  county,  regional,  etc., —be- 
cause that  is  the  way  we  are  trained 
to  think.  It  is  the  American  system. 
There  are  many  places  of  great 
value  to  recreation  still  to  be 
brought  under  county  and  city 
protection.  There  is  an  ever  grow- 
ing need  for  day-use  recreation 
areas  ami  facilities  within  a  short 
distance  of  home.  There  are  more 
people. 

THE  TOWNS 

Only  a  small  number  of  munic- 
ipalities have  ten  acres  of  parks  for 
each  1,000  people — the  generally 
accepted  standard  among  park  plan- 
ners. In  one  hundred  large  rep- 
resentative cities  the  records  on 
lands  devoted  to  park  use  show  these 
facts,  as  reported  by  the  National 
Recreation  Association : 

In  1905  the  total  acreage  of  those  city 
parks  was  58,277.  In  1926  it  was 
121,883.  In  1950  it  was  240,635. 

Some  thirty-six  types  of  facilities 
now  are  available  to  the  public  in 
the  municipal  parks.  The  attend- 
ance is  enormous,  over  410  million 
visits  having  been  recorded  in  1950 
in  a  sampling  of  only  a  fraction  of 
the  facilities  in  use.  Planning  today 
to  keep  abreast  and  ahead  of  city 
recreation  needs  involves  the  in- 
terests of  all  age  groups,  and  the 
anticipation  of  sociological  prob- 
lems, such  as  juvenile  delinquency, 
in  which  organized  recreation  can 
be  employed  toward  both  preven- 
tion and  cure. 

Suburbs  of  ten  years  ago  are  "up 
town"  areas  today,  and  what  was 
then  open  countryside  now  is  su- 
burban. Radio  added  sophistication 
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and  urbanity  to  American  homes 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Juke  boxes 
made  "swing"  a  commonplace  in 
every  village  restaurant  and  soda 
fountain.  Television  urbanizes  any- 
one it  reaches.  Vehicular  travel 
with  all  its  trappings  and  its  speed 
is  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse,  both 
liberator  and  captor,  of  the^esthetic 
senses. 

VANITY  AND  HUMILITY 

These  impressions,  as  contra- 
dictory as  they  are  fundamental, 
concern  the  extent  to  which  man, 
the  supreme  reactionary,  goes  to 
entertain  himself  and  indulge  his 
ego.  At  the  same  time  his  genius 
for  gadgets  appears  not  to  be  so 
much  the  competitor  of  his  simple, 
inherent  love  of  the  earth  and  its 
other  creatures  as  the  result  of  it. 
Although  he  wears  an  almost  im- 
penetrable disguise  of  loud  checks, 
hauteur,  double  talk,  and  may  be 
unable  to  define  the  term  "intrinsic 
value,"  he  likes  a  chance  to  work  in 
his  yard,  or  take  his  family  to  the 
country. 

Recreation  planners  must  know 
the  nature  of  the  public  mind. 
They  must  be  humanitarians,  im- 
bued with  the  greatest  respect  for 
human  birthrights  and  traditions. 
To  them  courts  of  law  are  the  last 
resort  in  social  problems,  planning 
councils  the  first. 

THE  SUBURBS 

In  addition  to  its  findings  in  the 
cities  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation in  1950  reported  on  156 
counties,  in  29  States.  This  samp- 
ling covered  933  parks  and  other 
recreation  areas  totaling  213,437 
acres.  The  average  size  of  a  modern 


county  park  is  228  acres,  about  six 
times  that  of  the  average  city  park. 
While  the  city  park  offers  many 
activities,  answering  a  wide  variety 
of  tastes  in  recreation  practically 
around  the  corner  from  home, 
county  park  policies  and  procedures 
usually  do  not  justify  such  multi- 
form programs.  The  reasons  are  the 
rural  or  semi-rural  location  of  the 
county  areas,  and  a  greater  sim- 
plicity comporting  with  the  pre- 
ference of  many  people  for  picnick- 
ing, day  camping,  and  other  down 
to  earth  family  type  recreation,  in 
naturalistic  surroundings  with  a 
minimum  of  distractions. 

COHERENCE 

State  parks  and  national  parks 
are  selected  and  planned  a  good 
deal  in  like  manner.  They  contain 
many  of  the  same  kinds  of  resources 
and  require  generally  similar  de- 
velopment, protection  and  manage- 
ment methods.  Usually  attractions 
unnatural  to  the  areas  are  not  per- 
mitted. Facilities  for  hiking,  fishing, 
horseback  riding,  picnicking,  nature 
study,  overnight  camping  or  lodge 
accommodations  are  the  attractions 
ordinarily  found  in  them. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
determining  the  different  kinds  of 
areas,  or  the  transitions  among 
management  practices.  Whether  an 
area  is  destined  to  become  a  unit  of 
a  city  recreation  system,  or  a  county 
or  state  system,  or  the  national 
system,  depends  upon  its  nature 
and  qualities,  the  amount  of  interest 
it  holds  for  the  public,  the  costs  it 
will  involve,  and  its  ultimate  place 
in  the  local,  regional  or  national 
scene.  These  are  all  planning  con- 
siderations, and  areas  have  been 
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miscast  with  serious  loss  of  their 
usefulness  because  of  inferior  regard 
for  them  during  the  initial  planning 
stages. 

UNITY  AND  SYSTEM 
Whether  we  prefer  the  wilderness 
of  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument 
in  Alaska,  the  fascinating  prehis- 
toric areas  of  the  Southwest,  or  the 
beaches  of  our  Eastern  seaboard, 
the  main  point  is  that  they  are  all 
indispensable.  With  rare  exceptions 
they  are  always  in  need  of  more 
land,  or  money,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  or  other  wherewithal. 
Whatever  may  be  their  deficiencies 
they  are  a  vast,  dynamic  social 
and  economic  force  in  blending 
together  the  advantages  and  wel- 
fare of  one's  home  town,  county  and 
State,  and  the  broad  social  purposes 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They  are 
one  of  the  finest  measures  of  na- 
tional thrift  we  have,  and  continued 
planning  for  their  greater  use  is  the 
measure  of  their  security. 

The  wise  planner  does  not  try  to 
view  park  and  recreation  areas  in 
terms  of  comparative  values,  any 
more  than  he  compares  friends,  be- 
cause that  is  a  sure  way  to  confuse 
sincere  discrimination  with  petty 
compromise.  He  sees  them  as  be- 
longing, by  cultural  themes  and 
administrative  categories,  in  logical 
patterns  still  in  need  of  a  great  deal 
of  filling  out.  Ten  miles  of  coastline 
for  public  recreation  out  of  every 
hundred,  ten  acres  of  recreation 
area  for  every  thousand  people  in 
the  cities,  enough  cultural  areas  to 
exemplify  the  superlative  historical, 
natural  science  and  scenic  qualities 
of  the  American  scene — those  are 
his  goals. 


The  States  are  able  to  do  a  better 
conservation  job  with  the  kinds  of 
areas  they  have  than  anyone  else 
could  because  they  have  the  most 
need  for  them  and  can  put  the 
most  into  them.  Likewise  the  cities 
and  counties  accomplish  more  with 
their  park  and  recreation  areas 
than  anyone  else  could.  The  kinds 
of  people  we  are,  what  we  do,  and 
the  size  of  our  population  determine 
our  recreation. 

AGES  OF  IMPROVEMENT 
If  we  could  step  back  in  history 
some  two  thousand  years  for  a  visit 
with  the  early  Romans  it  might 
shock  us  to  find  a  life  expectancy 
among  them  of  only  23  years.  If 
we  paused  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  to  witness  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  1789,  we  would 
find  an  American  average  life  span 
of  34  years.  When  the  gold  seekers 
were  traveling  westward  in  1849 
the  average  had  gone  up  to  40  years. 
Today  American  women  meet  the 
Biblical  prescription  of  Three  Score 
Years  and  Ten,  and  men  trail 
them  closely  at  65. 

PEOPLE 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  we  would  find 
most  of  America  a  wilderness.  The 
American  Indian  still  would  be 
master  of  most  of  the  country,  and 
the  total  white  population  would 
be  less  than  four  million.  By  1849 
there  were  about  four  times  as 
many  people  as  in  1789.  In  1900 
we  numbered  about  76  million.  In 
1950  the  total  population  was 
recorded  at  150,555,592 — approxi- 
mately 37  times  more  people  than 
in  1789,  and  twice  as  many  as 
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there  were  in  1900.   An  estimate  of 
160  millions  is  made  for  1960. 

These  are  spectacular  figures. 
They  are  visions  of  empire  come 
true,  and  visions  have  built  the 
America  we  know  today.  But  there 
are  other  amazing  figures  within 
the  totals,  that  highlight  the  chal- 
lenge population  brings  to  the 
parkman. 

LAND 

For  instance,  the  urban  dwellers 
(the  city  people)  in  1950  were  about 
64  percent  of  the  whole  population, 
leaving  36  percent  in  the  country. 
That  means,  recalling  the  planner's 
estimated  need  for  ten  acres  of 
recreation  land  for  each  one  thou- 
sand city  dwellers,  96,000  city  areas 
totaling  960,000  acres.  There  were 
in  1950,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
determined,  about  430,000  acres  of 
city  parks,  or  only  half  as  many 
as  conservative  estimates  required. 
The  National  Park  Service,  al- 
though not  primarily  concerned 
with  city  recreation,  is  concerned 
with  the  fundamental  human  needs 
that  make  city  parks  and  play- 
grounds necessary,  and  the  Service 
fosters  those  facilities  at  every 
opportunity. 

County  and  regional  parks,  which 
serve  more  urban  people,  total 
about  223,000  acres.  For  the  rural 
people  the  regional,  county,  state, 
national  and  other  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas  outside  the  cities  are 
handier  to  reach  than  the  city  areas. 
Recreation  for  country  folk  is  just 
as  important  as  it  is  for  city  people, 
but  the  needs  of  country  people  are 
not  as  crucial  because  they  have 
more  living  space  to  start  with. 
City  people  constitute  the  greatest 


recreation  market  because  there 
are  more  of  them,  and  because  the 
regulation  and  confinement  of  their 
lives  make  them  more  determined 
hunters  of  diversion. 

LONGEVITY 

One  out  of  every  eight  of  us  today 
is  over  sixty  years  of  age.  That 
means  close  to  19  million  oldsters. 
If  any  group  proves  beyond  any 
other  that  recreation  is  essential 
to  life  it  is  this  middle-  and  advanced 
age  segment.  They  have  more 
leisure  time  than  others,  and,  be- 
cause through  many  years  of  life 
they  have  learned  its  lessons,  they 
more  readily  appreciate  the  value 
of  recreation  in  all  its  forms. 

The  recreation  planner,  who  may 
be  sixty  or  more  himself,  wants  to 
know  what  end  is  justified  by  longev- 
ity unless  it  is  enjoyment  of  liv- 
ing throughout  a  long  life  span. 
Rest  for  old  age  is  only  relatively 
important,  and  in  the  past  has  been 
overdone  according  to  modern 
science  on  the  subject.  The  person 
who  does  nothing  declines  quickly. 
Middle-aged  and  elderly  people 
need  to  get  around,  to  play,  to  find 
new  interests  and  objectives,  to 
keep  busy  doing  things  they  enjoy 
doing.  Recreation  planners,  im- 
pressed by  the  implications  of  the 
record  of  three  and  a  half  times  as 
many  people  over  sixty  today  as 
there  were  fifty  years  ago,  most  of 
them  retired  but  full  of  energy,  are 
giving  special  attention  to  facilities 
and  activities  for  oldsters. 

KIDS  AND  FAMILIES 

At  the  other  end  of  the  score,  as 

shown   by  the   recent  census,   the 

29  and   a   half  million  youngsters 
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born  between  1940  and  1950  present 
another  amazing  and  stimulating 
challenge  to  the  recreation  planner. 
While  the  39  percent  gain  this  crop 
of  small  fry  represents  over  the  21 
and  a  quarter  million  births  during 
the  thirties  is  amazingly  high,  it 
tends  to  make  up  for  the  slackening 
off  during  the  depression  thirties 
when  a  temporary  deviation  occurred 
from  the  general  expansive  trend. 

Families  numbered  38  and  three- 
fourths  million  in  1950.  The  large 
number  of  families  and  young 
children,  means  more  planning  for 
playgrounds,  more  family  type  rec- 
reation outlets.  Those  families  and 
children  mean  constant  increases  in 
the  market  for  consumer  goods.  As 
a  business,  recreation  is  hard  to 
define  because  it  requires  so  many 
goods  and  services  and  its  supply 
outlets  are  so  numerous.  Every- 
thing from  go-carts  to  gasoline  has 
significance  in  recreation  economics, 
and  in  this,  too,  the  planner  has  to 
investigate  the  facts.  The  National 
Park  Service  as  a  leading  coopera- 
tive agency  in  the  recreation  field 
has  its  planners  studying  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  park  and 
recreation  area  establishment,  and 
from  time  to  time  publishes  its 
findings  for  reference  use. 

PERCEPTION  AND  GUIDANCE 
The  hope  of  the  Service  is  for  a 
clear  understanding  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen  of  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  due  his  family  and  him- 
self, at  small  cost  per  person,  from 
more  and  better  recreation  through- 
out the  land.  The  undeniable  and 


wholly  satisfying  success  of  the 
American  recreation  movement  to 
date  proves  the  high  purpose  and 
effectiveness  of  making  every  one  of 
us  a  participating  stockholder. 

The  ordinary  citizen  feels  this 
cause  and  demonstrates  extraordi- 
nary ability  to  pursue  it,  when  he 
puts  his  mind  to  it,  because  it  is  so 
strongly  inherent  if  not  instinctive 
in  his  awn  spiritual  and  intellectual 
being.  The  National  Park  Service 
is  interested  in  the  success  of  every 
legitimate  type  of  recreation,  and 
knows  that  the  ordinary  person, 
however  willing  he  may  be  to  pro- 
mote the  cause,  needs  leadership. 
The  examples  set  by  the  National 
Park  System,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Service  through  cooperative 
effort  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  States  and  others,  stimulates 
that  leadership,  particularly  in  plan- 
ning. 

The  National  Park  Service  and 
recreation  planning  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  philosophy  of  improving 
life's  amenities.  Volumes  of  sta- 
tistics, realistic  facts  based  upon 
recorded  experiences,  are  available 
to  anyone  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  Labor  Department,  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
the  Service  itself,  and  many  others. 
From  them  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  dreams 
of  park  planners,  or  parkmen  or  as 
we  like  to  call  them,  come  ideals, 
creativeness,  integrity,  logic  and 
stability,  enterprise  and  deter- 
mination— the  elements  of  true  rec- 
reation philosophy. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Remember  The  Constitution 


The  form  of  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
proved  a  fruitful  subject  for  dis- 
cussion and  disagreement  between 
conflicting  points  of  view.  But, 
through  it  all,  there  has  existed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1789  a  provision  under 
the  powers  of  Congress  which  stip- 
ulates : 

The  congress  shall  have  power  .  .  .17. 
To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not 
to  exceed  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  states  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  States.  .  . 

D.  C.  GOVERNMENT  1802-1878 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington 
to  survey  the  District,  accept  pur- 
chases of  land,  and  provide  suitable 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Executive  Departments,  came  to  an 
end  in  1802.  The  custody  of  the 
Federal  Buildings  and  lands  was 
thereupon  transferred  to  a  Super- 
intendent, later  Commissioner,  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and 
in  turn  in  1867  this  office  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  U.  S.  Army.  In  1898  the  city 
parks  were  assigned  to  the  same 
agency  and  in  1925  practically  all 
the  local  Federal  interests  were 
entrusted  to  a  Director  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Public  Parks,  whose 
duties  were  transferred  in  1933  by 
Executive  Order  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  parks  are  now 


under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Public 
Buildings  are  under  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  in  the  General 
Services  Administration.  In  the 
years  that  have  passed  these  two 
agencies  have  come  into  control  of 
most  of  the  43.4  percent  of  the  area 
of  the  existing  District  of  Columbia, 
which  constitutes  what  is  left  of  the 
ten-mile  square  after  the  retro- 
cession in  1846  by  Congress  to 
Virginia  of  the  area  lying  south  of 
the  Potomac  River. 

From  1802  to  1871  there  was  a 
municipal  government  of  sorts  for 
the  restricted  area  of  the  L' Enfant 
Washington,  but  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria  had  separate  govern- 
ments. However,  since  retrocession 
of  1846  the  city  of  Alexandria  has 
no  longer  been  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  city  Gov- 
ernment of  Washington  had  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  power  to 
develop  an  adequate  Capital  of  the 
Nation  or  indeed  a  city  to  serve  its 
residents.  Recognizing  the  failures 
of  the  past  seventy  years,  President 
Grant  was  successful  in  1871  in 
persuading  Congress  to  set  up  a 
territorial  form  of  government  which 
included  in  one  jurisdiction  the 
entire  District  of  Columbia,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  "Boss"  Shepherd, 
provided  Washington  with 
many  needed  physical  improve- 
ments which  had  been  neglected 
by  the  impotent  city  government. 
At  last  streets  were  graded,  paved 
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and  lighted,  an  overall  water  and 
sewer  system  was  installed  and 
street  trees  planted.  These  im- 
provements brought  many  new  resi- 
dents to  Washington  and  added 
greatly  to  the  assessed  value  of 
real  estate;  but  they  also  entailed  a 
sizable  debt  (about  $18,000,000, 
or  8  percent  of  one  Year's  budget 
now)  and  during  the  period  1874- 
1878  Congress  set  up  the  present 
Commission  form  of  government 
which  has  now  survived  some  75 
years — longer  than  any  other  form 
during  the  153  years  since  the 
occupation  of  Washington  as  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government. 

A  NEW  ACCUMULATED  NEED 
FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS 

But  no  one  could  have  dreamed 
that  the  Federal  Government  which 
in  1878  undertook  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  pay  one  half  of  the  expenses 
of  the  District,  followed  later  by  a 
substantive  law  to  appropriate  40 
percent  of  the  District  budget, 
would  subsequently  refuse  to  carry 
out  this  agreement  and  allow  its 
contribution  to  diminish  to  less 
than  ten  percent,  with  a  conse- 
quent neglect  of  essential  public 
works.  The  Addison  Report  made 
to  the  District  Commissioners  in 
September,  1952,  under  title:  "A 
Review  of  a  Municipal  Construc- 
tion Program  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Preserve  the  Economic 
Stability  of  the  City,  and  Recom- 
mendations for  a  Sound  Financing 
Plan,"  estimates  that,  if  Congress 
had  from  1925-1952  voted  even  40 
percent  of  the  District  budget,  more 
than  $400,000,000  would  have  been 
available  during  that  time  for 
capital  improvements. 


Instead,  while  Congress  has  fin- 
anced extensive  Federal  Building 
programs  since  the  McMillan  Re- 
port of  1901,  and  park  acquisition 
has  progressed  since  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  of  1930,  these  very 
programs  of  improvement  have 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of 
taxable  property  in  the  District, 
which  now  stands  at  48.3  percent 
of  the  land  area,  excluding  streets. 
It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  expect 
over  90  percent  of  the  District 
expenses  to  be  met  from  taxes  on 
less  than  half  of  the  area. 

PROSPECTS  IN  THE  83o  CONGRESS 
Now,  with  the  83d  Congress  still 
young,  we  have  an  avalanche  of 
proposals  for  various  forms  of  so- 
called  home  rule,  though  no  feasible 
method  short  of  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution has  yet  been  found  to 
divest  Congress  of  its  well  defined 
Constitutional  responsibility  (even 
if  such  a  move  were  desirable),  and 
no  sound  formula  has  been  proposed 
which  would  give  to  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  say  in 
their  local  affairs  without  double 
voting  (that  is,  permitting  citizens 
of  any  State  who  reside  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  vote  in  the  District  on 
District  matters  while  voting  in  the 
home  State  on  national  affairs). 
Manifestly,  there  is  no  way  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  truly 
home-rule  city,  where  the  citizens 
have  control  over  sources  of  finan- 
cial support  and  full  jurisdiction  in 
their  own  affairs.  Actually  the 
Federal  Government  owns  some  40 
percent  of  the  District — nearly  as 
much  as  all  the  citizens  together — 
and  therefore  is  an  important  part- 
ner in  the  enterprise.  Moreover,  the 
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Federal  Government  has  an  overall 
essential  stake  in  its  own  national 
capital  which  transcends  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  individuals 
who  happen  to  live  in  Washington 
from  time  to  time. 

We  have  proposals  for  a  non- 
voting  delegate  in  Congress,  whose 
election  would  encounter  the  elec- 
torate difficulties  outlined  above. 
The  territories  which  at  present 
have  non-voting  delegates  can  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  they  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  States. 
The  population  in  the  District  today, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Evening  Star, 
exceeds  that  of  any  one  of  thirteen 
States.  Each  of  nine  of  these 
States  is  represented  in  Congress 
by  two  Senators  and  two  Repre- 
sentatives. The  population  of  the 
District  exceeds  that  of  Delaware, 
Wyoming  and  Nevada  combined 
and  they  have  a  total  representation 
in  Congress  of  six  Senators  and  three 
Representatives.  The  District  is 
definitely  out  of  the  territorial  class. 
The  proposal  for  a  delegate  is  some- 
times put  forward  as  a  quick  first 
step  toward  home  rule,  though,  as 
any  serious  student  of  government 
must  realize,  the  only  act  oj  justice 
to  the  unenfranchised  residents  oj  the 
District  and  the  only  route  to  true 
home  rule  would  be  through  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  District  representation  in 
Congress  equal  to  that  of  a  State 
with  comparable  population.  (See 
H.  J.  Res.  introduced  on  January 
25,  1953  by  Rep.  Hale  of  Maine 
and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee). The  electorate  problem 
could  then  be  solved  by  permitting 
all  qualified  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict, who  do  not  vote  elsewhere,  to 


vote  for  representation  in  Congress 
and  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  some- 
times been  argued  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  with  the  re- 
quired ratification  of  %  of  the 
States,  would  take  too  long;  but 
when  one  contemplates  the  fate  of 
the  various  short-cut  proposals  for 
electing  a  delegate  or  for  various 
pseudo-home-rule  measures,  one 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  suggested  constitutional  amend- 
ment, if  adopted  by  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  States,  could  become 
a  law  in  less  time  than  has  elapsed 
during  the  many  years  of  futile 
discussion. 

There  are  proposals  to  add  to  the 
number  of  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, allegedly  to  transform  the 
Commission  to  a  kind  of  city  coun- 
cil to  which  Congress  would  try  to 
delegate  its  authority  for  law  mak- 
ing, though,  admittedly  obliged  to 
retain  at  least  a  veto  on  all  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
competent  lawyers,  courting  legal 
complications. 

REORGANIZATION  OF 
D.  C.  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  WAY 
In  the  meantime  one  constructive 
experiment  is  already  under  way. 
Under  the  Reorganization  Act,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  in  1952 
an  Executive  Order,  which,  without 
objection  by  Congress,  is  now  being 
put  into  effect.  Experts  have  been 
called  in  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  under  the  District 
Commissioners.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  one  of  the  valid  objections  to 
the  Commission-form  of  government 
in  the  District  has  been  that  the 
Commissioners  were  required  to  act 
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collectively  on  policy  matters  and 
at  the  same  time  exercise  executive 
control  over  the  administrative  de- 
partments. The  new  plan  sets  up 
an  administrative  department  which 
would  relieve  the  commissioners 
from  direction  of  the  departments 
and  leave  them  free  to  consider 
policy.  The  streamlining  of  many 
overlapping  agencies  into  a  limited 
number  of  well  organized  depart- 
ments is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  nine- 
member  Citizens  Advisory  Council 
has  been  a  constructive  contribution 
to  citizen  participation  in  considera- 
tion of  pending  problems. 

Commenting  on  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners (and  so  adding  to  the  ex- 
pense of  government),  the  Evening 
Star  of  February  3,  1953,  remarks 
editorially: 

Would  the  addition  of  two  more  Com- 
missioners furnish  an  example  of  efficiency 
and  operating  economy  in  local  govern- 
ment? That  is  not  likely.  The  past  session 


of  Congress  approved  a  reorganization 
plan  for  the  municipal  government.  It  is 
in  the  process  of  being  effected  now.  New 
men  have  been  hired  to  bring  it  into 
working  order.  It  is  built  around  three 
Commissioners.  This  was  the  plan  favored 
after  extensive  consideration,  over  an 
alternative  proposal  for  a  nine-member 
council  and  city  manager.  The  five- 
Commission  plan  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl. 
It  would  be  more  sensible  to  permit  the 
reorganization  plan  to  proceed,  instead  of 
complicating  it  by  dashing  off  in  pointless 
pursuit  of  two  or  more  District  Com- 
missioners. 

And  in  further  comment: 
We  shall  never  have  an  "effective  voice 
in  local  self  government,"  the  subject  to 
which  the  President  asks  Congress  to  give 
serious  attention,  until  we  have  a  voice  in 
Congress.  For  it  is  Congress  that  is  di- 
rected and  empowered  by  the  Constitution 
"to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever"  over  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. So  self-government  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
misnomer,  until  they  are  represented  in 
Congress,  which  is  the  source  of  our 
Government.  .  .  The  proposal  for  five 
Commissioners  has  no  remote  connection 
with  home  rule,  genuine  voting  rights  or 
representation  or  elimination  of  racial 
segregation.  It  would  be  a  step  backward, 
attended  by  confusion  and  expense. 

And  so  say  we. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen! 


The  automobile  has  given  the 
opportunity  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  enjoy  pleasantly  charm- 
ing parkways  winding  their  way 
through  wooded  valleys  and  pleas- 
ant roadsides.  Misused,  it  may 
prove  an  effective  instrument  to 
destroy  or  damage  these  amenities 
which  we  have  fostered  so  patiently 
for  many  years.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  As  our  population  grows, 
our  needs  for  rest,  recreation  and 
spiritual  refreshment  become  greater. 

With  traffic  congestion  attacking 
our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
like  a  pestilence,  highway  officials 


seek  for  relief  and  look  with  longing 
eyes  on  the  open  spaces  provided 
by  past  generations  for  parks  and 
parkways  which  they  would  like  to 
convert  into  high-speed  arteries  for 
mixed  passenger  and  freight  auto- 
mobile traffic. 

Competent  planners  now  find  it 
axiomatic  to  determine  the  land-use 
pattern  of  the  city,  including  the 
designation  of  open  spaces,  and 
then  to  adapt  the  highway  system 
to  the  demonstrated  human  needs. 
Sometimes  highway  authorities  try 
to  use  the  reverse  order  with  ill 
success. 
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In  many  cities  we  are  plagued  by 
the  pressure  to  transform  winding 
drives  along  picturesque  streams 
into  radial  routes  for  high-speed 
arterial  trunkways.  There  is  no 
justification  for  commandeering  our 
parkways  and  turning  them  into 
traffic  freeways  which,  in  all  fair- 
ness should  stand  upon  their  own 
economic  feet.  Whatever  land  is 
needed  for  radial  thoroughfares 
should  be  acquired  from  highway 
funds,  though  in  most  cities  some 
of  the  traffic  which  now  traverses 
our  congested  areas  could  be  di- 
verted to  circumferential  routes. 

We  should  recognize  that  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  volume  of 
traffic  which  can  be  accommodated 
in  our  downtown  districts,  and  it 
might  well  be  that  when  we  have 
lost  our  parks  and  parkways  we 
shall  find  that  we  still  have  an  in- 
tolerable situation — in  fact  that  we 
have  found  no  solution  at  all.  What 
we  need  is  better  comprehensive 
planning  for  all  elements  in  the 
city  plan  rather  than  a  blind  effort 
to  pour  traffic  through  parks  and 
parkways  into  the  already  congested 
downtown  district. 

One  of  the  several  bad  results  of 
bringing  more  traffic  into  the  down- 
town district  than  it  can  absorb 
has  been  the  proposal,  already 
realized  in  one  or  two  cities,  to 
build  large  underground  garages  at 
several  levels  under  our  downtown 
parks.  Generally  this  entails  com- 


plete destruction  of  the  park  during 
the  destructive  construction  period. 
At  best  we  see  a  park  reduced  in 
size  and  planted  with  shrubs  and 
tubbed  trees.  In  the  Eastern  cities, 
where  we  have  elms,  maples,  beeches 
and  other  tall  and  stately  trees, 
there  is  little  hope  that  these  would 
long  survive  the  underground  garage 
even  if  they  escaped  the  construc- 
tion operations. 

And  it  has  been  found,  too,  that 
there  are  definite  disadvantages  to 
pouring  two  thousand  automobiles 
at  the  peak  hours  into  streets  al- 
ready congested  by  street  cars, 
buses,  automobile  and  pedestrian 
traffic.  Where  downtown  garages 
are  needed  they  can  be  provided 
above  ground  in  units  for  four  or 
five  hundred  cars  near  the  shopping 
and  office  districts,  and  the  expense 
would  be  less  than  for  underground 
construction.  If  the  value  of  the 
park  were  assessed  against  the  un- 
dertaking it  would  generally  be 
cheaper  to  buy  the  land  outright, 
even  if  some  existing  buildings  had 
to  be  rased. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  invasion 
of  parks  and  parkways  by  high- 
speed highways  and  underground 
garages  because  of  the  incalculable 
damage  to  park  values.  But  it 
appears  that  many  of  these  schemes 
are  unsound  as  planning  and  traffic 
measures. 

To  citizens  and  city  officials  alike 
we  say:  "Stop,  look  and  listen!" 


Protecting  Our  Capital  Assets 


Three  hundred  years  ago  when 
the  North  American  Continent  was 
first  settled  by  Europeans,  our 
natural  resources  so  far  outran  our 


ability  to  use  them  that  we  were 
dominated  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies by  the  slogan  of  conquering 
rather  than  conserving  our  vast 
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wilderness.  The  pressing  need  for 
the  conservation  of  our  renewable 
resources  which  is  so  apparent  today 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Most  of  the 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  the 
task  of  conserving  our  national 
parks  and  forests  and  our  wilderness 
and  wildlife  areas  stem  from  the 
impetus  which  Theodore  Roosevelt 
gave  to  the  cause  of  conservation. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the 
consistent  policies  of  the  past  fifty 
years  which  have  been  given  such 
excellent  bi-partisan  support,  should 
now  bog  down  before  the  demands 
of  groups  of  citizens  more  interested 
in  exploitation  than  conservation. 

Sentiment  for  the  preservation 
of  our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments is  wide  spread.  But  perhaps 
the  people  are  not  so  well  informed 
concerning  the  grazing  in  national 
forests  and  on  the  public  domain. 
The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
have  devised  ways  and  means  for 
permitting  the  maximum  use  of 
these  publicly  owned  lands  for 
grazing  without  depleting  the  ground 
cover,  so  that  the  Nation  can  pro- 
tect its  capital  assets  while  granting 
legitimate  current  use  of  its  grazing 
lands.  Protection  of  ground  cover 
can  be  achieved  only  through  long- 
range  policies  which  most  business 
men  are  too  short-sighted  to  adopt. 

The  Forest  Service  has  already 
demonstrated  the  benefits  of  sus- 
tained yield  policies  in  timber 
management  and  now,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  progressive  ele- 
ments in  the  lumber  industry,  long- 
range  plans  are  providing  lumber  for 
the  future  as  well  as  for  current  uses. 

We  have  an  incomparable  capital 
asset  in  these  well  managed  Federal 
lands. 


Election  of  APCA  Officers  and 
Board  of  Directors 


Hon.  deLesseps  S.  Morrison, 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Planning  and 
and  Civic  Association  at  the  annual 
members'  meeting  held  during  its 
Citizens  National  Conference  on 
Regional  Planning  in  New  Orleans, 
March  11  to  14. 

Others  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  are:  James  F.  Sulzby,  Jr., 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Birmingham  Planning 
Board;  and  William  Cotton  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company 
of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Reelected    as    Chairman    of   the 


Board  of  Directors  is  Horace  M. 
Albright,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Maj. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3rd,  President; 
Harland  Bartholomew,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  First  Vice  President  and  Tom 
Wallace,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Second 
Vice  President;  C.  F.  Jacobsen, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Treasurer,  and 
Harlean  James,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Executive  Secretary. 

Robert  C.  Graham,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  was  elected  Third  Vice 
President. 

The  Board  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Columbus,  Ohio  and 
will  hold  its  next  Conference  in  that 
city  in  May,  1954. 
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A  Paper  Delivered  at  the  City  Planning  Division  of  the  Centennial  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  held  in  Chicago,  September  3-13,  1952 


(Concluded  from  the  December  1952  issue) 


In  addition,  the  growth  of  our 
cities  raised  many  new  questions  of 
water  supply,  sanitation  and  safety 
regulations.  New  York  had  started 
the  development  of  its  Croton 
reservoir  system  and  in  1854  the 
Federal  Government  had  built  its 
aqueduct  to  bring  water  from  above 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  to 
its  departmental  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington. We  may  well  note  here, 
the  growth  of  two  professions  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  times  as 
evidenced  by  the  birth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1852,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  1857.  These  two 
professions  and  the  landscape  archi- 
tects were  to  furnish  the  leaders  for 
city  and  regional  planning  in  the 
next  century. 

The  Mexican  War  brought  an- 
other immense  addition  of  terri- 
tory, and  with  it  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  settlements  contained 
therein.  Everyone  knows  the  story 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  consequent  mi- 
gration to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
influenced  greatly  the  development 
of  the  intermediate  part  of  the 
country  and  initiated  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  cities  of  the  prairie 
States  and  the  demand  for  trans- 
continental railroads.  The  Civil 
War  caused  an  interregnum  in  city 
planning,  but  created  or  accentuated 
conditions  which  demanded  efforts 
for  city  betterment  in  the  following 


period.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
close  the  account  of  this  period  with 
a  quotation  from  Thomas  Adam's 
Outline  of  Town  and  City  Planning: 

Certain  historians  claim  that  the 
material  changes  that  followed  the 
industrial  revolution  resulted  in  an 
amelioration  of  social  conditions;  but 
in  some  important  details  this  was  not 
so,  for  the  new  industrial  towns  did  not 
show  the  respect  for  order  in  their  plan- 
ning of  the  early  colonial  communities. 
There  was  nothing  in  common  between 
the  spirit  of  free  pioneering  in  the  new 
settlements  and  the  paternalism  that 
was  a  feature  alike  of  the  English 
manor  and  the  Virginia  estate.  This 
was  a  good  thing,  but  what  was  not 
good  was  that  the  sound  utilitarian  and 
aesthetic  qualities  that  had  entered  into 
the  order  and  functioning  of  the  New 
England  village  received  little  or  no 
attention  from  XlXth  century  pioneers. 
Tradition,  even  when  it  was  sound,  had 
no  meaning  for  the  makers  of  new  towns. 
They  believed  in  blazing  their  own 
trails,  and  conceived  nature  as  some- 
thing to  be  conquered  rather  than 
brought  into  alliance  to  serve  their 
economic  needs. 

The  rectangular  arrangement  that 
was  followed  in  many  regions  was  ill 
adapted  to  topography,  although  on 
the  level  plains  of  the  West  its  utility 
was  less  questionable.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  or  justifications  for  its  adoption 
was  that  it  fitted  in  with  the  checker- 
board laying  out  of  farms  which  had 
been  inaugurated  under  the  land  ordi- 
nance passed  by  Congress  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1785  .  .  . 

However  misguided  the  form  of  the 
early  XlXth  century  planning  may 
have  been,  it  was  the  result  of  conscious 
design.  Its  purpose  was  to  attract  new 
settlers  and  to  encourage  private  enter- 
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prise  and  investment  of  capital.  Those 
who  directed  the  policies  paid  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  the  prob- 
able ultimate  effects  of  such  planning 
and  subdivision  on  social  welfare.  They 
were  content  to  seek  immediate  results 
in  the  easiest  way  by  dividing  land  into 
the  simplest  shapes  which  too  often 
proved  to  be  the  most  unsound  for 
practical  ends. 

The  failure  of  a  community  to  have 
the  right  objective  in  the  development 
of  its  land  is  as  bad  in  effect  as  having 
a  wrong  objective.  Where  a  community 
has  failed  to  control  such  development 
in  the  interest  of  health,  order,  and 
amenity,  it  has  left  individuals  free  to 
speculate  in  values  given  to  land  by  its 
unhealthful  use.  Thus,  vested  interests 
in  slums,  in  congestion,  in  disorderly 
industrial  development,  have  become 
established,  together  with  the  power 
to  destroy  the  beauty  of  natural  features 
(Adams  p.  762). 

IV.  THE  PERIOD  OF  HAPHAZARD 
GROWTH 

After  the  Civil  War,  as  always 
after  such  a  long  and  serious  war 
involving  intensive  national  effort, 
there  followed  a  period  of  somewhat 
uncertain  and  chaotic  financial  and 
social  conditions,  which  gave  great 
opportunities  for  the  clever  and 
ruthless  to  exploit  their  fellow 
citizens;  and  there  was  also  a  burst 
of  national  energy  and  ingenuity 
leading  to  development  of  the  new 
western  frontier  at  a  rate  that 
brooked  no  delay.  The  revolution- 
ary disturbances  in  Europe  about 
the  year  1848  had  brought  to  our 
shores  some  2,500,000  immigrants, 
many  of  a  quite  superior  type;  but 
from  1860  to  1890  well  over  10,300,- 
000  entered  from  abroad  and  the 
total  population  of  the  country 
doubled.  Much  railroad  building 
took  place,  including  completion  of 
the  first  transcontinental  line  in 


1869.  "In  the  swift  transformation 
of  the  whole  economic  order,  the 
very  texture  of  American  society 
had  been  recast.  A  rural  scene  had 
become  urban.  On  the  day  of 
Lincoln's  first  election,  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  people  lived 
in  towns  of  eight  thousand  and 
upwards;  by  the  end  of  the  century 
one-third  of  the  people  were  in 
centers  of  that  class  .  .  .  In  a  word, 
when  McKinley  was  inaugurated 
the  second  time,  the  day  so  dreaded 
by  Jefferson  had  arrived:  The 
people  were  "piled  high  up  on  one 
another  in  cities".  The  area  now 
embraced  in  Greater  New  York, 
which  contained  a  population  of 
less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
in  1850,  had  more  than  three 
million  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years 
that  followed.  Chicago,  a  frontier 
town  with  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  in  1860,  boasted  more 
than  a  million  when  the  administra- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt  began" 
(Beard  1 1 206). 

Chicago,  named  for  the  Indian 
words  meaning  "wild  onion  place," 
(Enc.  Brit.  VI  124)  grew  up  around 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Dearborn  (1804), 
a  lake  port  contiguous  to  a  natural 
railroad  center.  Practically  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  October  1871,  it 
had  an  opportunity  to  replan  be- 
fore rebuilding;  but  largely  for 
economic  reasons  and  the  lack  of  a 
plan  that  had  popular  appeal,  ad- 
vantage was  not  taken  of  the 
opportunity.  The  experience,  how- 
ever, taught  the  whole  country  a 
lesson,  which  resulted  in  the  gradual 
elimination  of  wooden  houses  in 
crowded  urban  areas.  The  re- 
building of  the  city  in  brick  and 
stone  within  three  years  excited 
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wonder  everywhere.  A  develop- 
ment that  was  to  have  a  most 
serious  impact  on  our  planning 
problems  was  the  construction  in 
1880  of  a  10  story  fireproof  build- 
ing designed  by  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham  and  John  W.  Root,  which 
with  the  following  development  of 
the  rapidly  moving  elevator  led  to 
the  steel  frame  building  and  the 
actual  piling  high  of  our  city 
dwellers.  Let  me  add  that  the  loca- 
tion of  railroads  and  their  terminals 
in  our  cities,  without  planning  other 
than  meeting  the  most  immediate 
convenience  and  economy,  created 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
our  recent  planners  have  had  to 
solve. 

The  picture  was  not  all  dark, 
however.  "After  the  Civil  War, 
there  was  a  general  improvement  in 
educational  methods  and  in  schools. 
Literature  and  the  Sciences  flour- 
ished. Americans  became  more 
interested  in  foreign  countries;  there 
was  more  travelling;  more  and 
better  books  were  read.  More  at- 
tention was  paid  to  music  and  the 
fine  arts.  Literature  reached  a 
higher  level  than  ever.  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Emerson  and  Holmes 
were  at  the  height  of  their  powers. 
James  Russell  Lowell  .  .  .  now 
filled  the  measure  of  his  fame  by 
writing  series  after  series  of  masterly 
essays  in  criticism.  Among  Ameri- 
can writers  of  history,  the  two 
greatest  names  are  John  Lothrop 
Motley  and  Francis  Parkman.  Of 
Motley's  noble  work  on  the  Nether- 
lands, the  first  volumes  were  pub- 
lished in  the  times  of  President 
Buchanan,  the  last  appeared  in  the 
times  of  President  Grant;  and,  in 
these  latter  days,  Parkman  was 


in  the  full  tide  of  work  upon  his 
great  history  of  France  and  England 
in  North  America."  This  is  a 
quotation  from  John  Fiske  (p.  437) 
who  himself  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  was  writing  the  most 
vivid  history  of  our  country. 

In  addition  we  must  note,  as 
affecting  the  mode  of  life  and  think- 
ing of  our  people,  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  1871  which  settled  by 
arbitration  the  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land over  the  Alabama  claims  (in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  slogan  "fifty 
four-forty  or  fight"  on  which  Har- 
rison had  been  elected  in  1840),  the 
veto  of  the  inflation  bill  and  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  the 
adoption  of  the  XVth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philaldephia,  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  settlement  of 
the  disputed  election  of  1876,  the 
special  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  an  isthmian  canal,  the  beginnings 
of  Civil  Service  reform  and  of 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  our 
wonders  of  nature  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
the  first  of  our  present  system 
which  now  yearly  furnish  outdoor 
healthful  and  inspiring  recreation 
to  over  38,000,000  people,  and 
the  first  Federal  study  of  water  re- 
sources of  an  entire  river  system 
(the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Rivers 
in  California),  and  many  other 
steps  in  our  national  progress, 
which  occurred  in  President  Grant's 
administrations  and  were  favored 
by  him. 

It  is  impracticable  to  mention 
here  what  was  happening  in  the 
hundreds  of  communities  that  were 
approaching  or  reaching  urban  ma- 
turity at  this  time.  Reference  to 
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the   Federal   Capital  will   have  to 
suffice.   In  1860  it  was  still  an  over- 
grown village  consisting,  as  Mark 
Twain  described  it,  "pretty  much 
of  government  employees  and  the 
people  who  board  them."    Horace 
Greely  with  his  usual  emphasis  and 
readiness  to  criticize  said:  "Wash- 
ington is  not  a  nice  place  to  live  in. 
The  rents  are  high,  the  food  is  bad, 
the  dust  is  disgusting,  the  mud  is 
deep  and  the  morals  are  deplorable." 
The  local  town  government,  set  up 
in    1802    to    take  over    from  the 
Federal     commissioners     responsi- 
bility   for    all     municipal    affairs, 
simply  never  had  the  funds  to  build 
the  municipal  improvements  needed. 
The    streets    were    unpaved    and 
cattle    roamed    in   them    at   large. 
There    were    practically    no    street 
lights,  most  of  the  local  park  reser- 
vations    were     unimproved.      The 
city  of  Georgetown  and  the  county 
of  Washington,  being  that  part  of 
the   District   of  Columbia   outside 
the  two  municipalities,  were  sepa- 
rate   political    entities.     The    city 
hall  designed  by  Hadfield  and  init- 
ially financed  by  a  lottery  could  not 
be  finished,  and  had  to  be  taken 
over  and  completed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  its  District  Court 
House,  but  otherwise  the  Federal 
Government  pretty  much  left  the 
chy   to    its    own   devices   and    re- 
sources, except  for  the  construction 
of  several  new  departmental  build- 
ings  and   the   enlargement   of  the 
Capitol. 

The  Civil  War  threw  an  almost 
intolerable  burden  on  the  town,  and 
the  great  number  of  negroes  who 
flocked  into  it  after  they  were  freed 
created  a  housing  problem  the 
effects  of  which  are  still  felt.  To 
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remedy     the     situation     President 
Grant  obtained  legislation  putting 
the    entire    District    under    a   ter- 
ritorial  form   of  government,   and 
doing  away  with  the  local  govern- 
ments.    Under   the   energetic   and 
aggressive   leadership  of  Governor 
Alexander    R.    Shepherd    the    city 
was  actually  built.    In  a  period  of 
less  than  3  years  180  miles  of  city 
streets  were  improved  and  39  miles 
of  county  roads  (Wilson  II);  208 
miles   of   new   sidewalks   and    154 
miles  of  stone  curbs  were  built;  30 
miles  of  water  mains  and  133  miles 
of  distributing  lines  were  laid ;  some 
3000  street  lamps  were  installed;  the 
foul   Tiber   Creek   Canal    was    in- 
closed in  a  large  sewer;  and  60,000 
trees   were   planted.     The   grading 
amounted  to  3,340,000  yards.    Al- 
together it  may  be  readily  seen  that 
the  city  was  put"  in  a  turmoil  of 
reconstruction  everywhere,  and  the 
permanent     inhabitants,     unaccus- 
tomed to  any  such  municipal  ac- 
tivity,   were   sufficiently   disturbed 
to  protest  to  Congress  and   start 
an    investigation,    largely    on    the 
allegation  that  too  much  money  was 
being  spent  and  a  debt  contracted 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  popula- 
tion   to    liquidate.     The    debt    in- 
curred was  actually  so  limited  as 
to  seem  insignificant  to  us  today  and 
with  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government  it  was  liqui- 
dated   in    a    few    years.     The    in- 
vestigation    discovered     no     mal- 
feasance but  attributed   much  ar- 
bitrary action  to  "Boss"  Shepherd, 
and  Congress  took  back  direct  con- 
trol of  the  District  through  a  Board 
of  three  Commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
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the  Senate,  and  did  away  with  the 
territorial  government,  which  had 
given  the  inhabitants  a  small  share 
in  managing  their  own  affairs. 
The  great  value  of  the  work  done 
was  reflected  in  the  increase  of 
nearly  100  percent  in  the  assessed 
real  estate  values,  and  induced 
and  made  possible  an  increase  of 
population  from  103,000  in  1870 
to  230,302  in  1890.  In  1876  the 
Federal  Government  took  over  the 
completion  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument. The  President  could  say 
in  his  message  of  December  1,  1873: 
"Under  the  very  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  governor  and  the 
board  of  public  works  of  this  Dis- 
trict the  city  of  Washington  is 
rapidly  assuming  the  appearance 
of  a  capital  of  which  the  nation 
may  well  be  proud.  From  being  a 
most  unsightly  place  three  years 
ago,  disagreeable  to  pass  through 
in  summer  in  consequence  of  the 
dust  arising  from  the  unpaved 
streets,  and  almost  impassable  in 
the  winter  from  the  mud,  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  sightly  cities  in 
the  country  and  can  boast  of  being 
the  best  paved." 

The  L' Enfant  plan,  except  as 
far  as  the  work  of  the  Territorial 
Government  necessarily  followed 
its  streets  and  local  parks,  was  for- 
gotten until  1885  when  it  had  to 
be  found  to  settle  a  river  front 
property  controversy,  and  was  then 
reproduced  for  publication  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  long 
before  been  permitted  to  bring  its 
tracks  across  the  Mall  and  build 
its  station  there.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  had  tracks 
contiguous  to  the  Capitol  Grounds. 


The  new  Department  of  Agriculture 
Building  was  built  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mall  and  its  grounds  de- 
veloped without  thought  of  the 
Grand  Avenue.  The  Washington 
Monument  had  been  started  in  1848 
on  a  site  123  ft.  south  and  375  ft. 
east  of  that  proposed  by  L' Enfant, 
because  his  plan  for  canalizing 
Tiber  Creek  and  filling  part  of  the 
estuary  had  never  been  carried  out 
and  the  site  indicated  by  him  was 
still  under  water.  The  cataract 
down  Capitol  Hill  had  never  been 
attempted  and  the  springs  to  supply 
it  were  being  used  and  much  needed 
for  local  domestic  water  supply. 
New  subdivisions  outside  the  L' En- 
fant plan  had  been  allowed  to  be 
built  without  any  relation  to  the 
city's  street  system.  A  Highway 
Commission  was  established  in  1893- 
98  to  make  a  plan  for  the  highways 
of  the  District  not  already  in 
existence  or  mapped.  It  produced 
a  paper  plan,  merely  extending  the 
L' Enfant  street  system  over  all  the 
undeveloped  part  of  the  District 
without  regard  to  topography.  Some 
foresighted  citizens  secured  legisla- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  Rock 
Creek  valley  for  a  park  (1889),  and 
for  reclamation  of  the  Potomac 
flats  south  of  the  White  House 
(1876)  with  material  dredged  from 
the  river  to  constitute  what  is  now 
West  Potomac  Park. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  the  some- 
what chaotic  state  of  city  planning 
ideas  towards  the  century's  end. 
It  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
this  period  of  restless  change  should 
have  coincided  with  one  of  general 
disregard  of  sound  city  planning. 
However,  a  few  men  of  taste  and 
foresight  like  Olmsted,  H.  W.  Cleve- 
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land,  and  R.  M.  Copeland,  were 
doing  much  thinking  on  the  subject 
and  occasionally  making  them- 
selves heard.  Copeland  stated  the 
problem  in  1872  as  follows  (Adams 
p.  171): 

How  best  to  use  Boston's  area  must 
be  a  problem  which  admits  of  division 
into  parts,  of  discussion  and  measure- 
ment, and  a  plan  can  be  as  well  digested 
for  its  future  progress  so  as  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  wants  of  future  popula- 
tion as  for  the  laying  out  and  construc- 
tion of  a  building  for  public  or  domestic 
use. 

The  sole  difference,  or  hindrance  to 
such  planning,  is  that  we  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  plan  in  this  way.  We 
have  supposed  that,  for  some  un- 
named reason,  planning  for  a  city's 
growth  and  progress  could  only  be 
done  as  it  grows;  that  no  one  can  fore- 
see sufficiently  the  future  requirements 
of  business  to  wisely  provide  for  them. 
This  is  a  fallacious  belief. 

It  was  during  this  period  that 
conditions  in  the  slums  and  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  the  poor  in 
our  cities  reached  their  worst, 
inspiring  many  efforts  to  better 
these  conditions,  such  as  the  writ- 
ings of  Jacob  Riis  ("How  the  Other 
Half  Lives")  and  of  others,  and 
various  investigations  and  studies 
with  a  view  to  finding  better  and 
safer  designs  for  tenement  houses, 
notably  culminating  in  the  report 
of  Robert  W.  de  Forest  and  Law- 
rence Veiller  in  1903.  But  these 
seekers  for  a  better  solution  seldom 
realized  the  importance  to  then- 
cause  of  better  over-all  city  planning 
and  density  controls.  The  slum 
conditions  emphasized  sanitary 
problems,  and  the  century  ended 
with  attainment  of  knowledge  as 
to  how  the  plagues  which  pre- 
viously had  decimated  cities  from 


time  to  time  were  propagated,  and 
how  they  could  be  better  controlled, 
— typhoid  fever,  cholera,  bubonic 
plague  and  yellow  fever,  discovery 
of  the  cause  of  the  latter  being  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  Spanish  War. 
It  seemed  that  our  cities  then  per- 
haps merited  Cowper's  reference  to 

.  .  .    cities    humming   with    a   restless 

crowd, 

Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 
Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live 

in  vain, 
The  dupes  of  pleasure  or  the  slaves 

of  gain; 
Where    works    of.  man    are    clustered 

close  around 

And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be 
found. 

In  contrast  the  beauty  and  orderly 
coordination  of  many  activities  and 
the  harmonious  design  of  buildings 
in  a  single  composition  in  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
gave  the  country  a  thrill  and  in- 
spiration that  was  to  start  a  trans- 
formation in  the  American  attitude 
towards  the  value  of  beauty  and 
orderly  arrangement,  and  a  new 
belief  in  its  compatibility  with 
utilitarian  needs.  Daniel  Burnham, 
Francis  Millet,  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and 
their  collaborators  produced  there  a 
result,  the  impact  of  which  I  still 
feel  and  which  thousands  of  other 
Americans  felt  too  and  remembered. 
It  made  no  difference  that  the 
architecture,  as  since  so  often 
argued,  was  classical  and  obsoles- 
cent or  that  the  buildings  them- 
selves were  "run  up  with  shingles 
and  glue,"  there  was  beauty  in  a 
white  city,  beauty  was  possible  on 
a  large  scale  and  worth  while,  and 
seeing  was  believing.  There  must 
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be  an  end  to  the  Period  of  Hap- 
hazard Growth. 

V.  THE  QUEST  FOR  PLANNING 
CONTROL 

The  year  1900  was  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Wash- 
ington, and  nationwide  attention 
was  called  to  the  needs  of  the  Capital 
by  the  celebration  of  the  event  held 
there,  at  which  many  proposed 
projects  for  its  beautification  were 
discussed.  The  centennial  cele- 
bration had  received  legislative 
recognition  from  Congress  and  re- 
sulted in  a  Senate  Resolution  au- 
thorizing Senator  McMillan,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  experts  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  what  should  be 
done.  The  outstanding  character 
and  ability  of  the  members  of  this 
Commission  —  Daniel  Burnham, 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  Charles  Mc- 
Kim  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Jr. — gave  generally  recognized  im- 
portance to  their  recommendations 
and  their  plans  submitted  in  1901, 
mostly  concerned  with  parks  and 
public  buildings.  Although  their 
plans  were  never  given  legislative 
approval,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
they  were  the  guide  for  the  federal 
executive  authorities  in  proposing 
new  work.  To  them  we  owe  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  L' Enfant  plan, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Arling- 
ton Memorial  Bridge,  the  Grant 
Monument  at  the  foot  of  Capitol 
Hill,  the  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac 
Parkway,  extension  of  the  Potomac 
Park  system,  the  similar  reclama- 
tion of  the  Anacostia  flats,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mall  as  a  Grand 


Avenue  surrounded  by  park,  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  Fort  Drive, 
and  of  many  other  projects  carried 
out  through  the  intervening  years 
or  still  awaiting  realization.  It  is 
important  that  this  Commission 
approached  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  avowedly  as 
a  work  of  art,  and  that  it  reached 
the  conclusion,  after  thorough 
study,  that  "the  greatest  service 
they  could  perform  would  be  done 
by  carrying  to  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion the  comprehensive,  intelli- 
gent, and  yet  simple  and  straight- 
forward scheme  devised  by  L' En- 
fant under  the  direction  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson"  (Senate  Rep. 
166,  p.  25).  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  had  suggested  the  Commis- 
sion to  Senator  McMillan  and 
helped  every  effort  to  carry  out  its 
plans,  that  they  had  the  strong 
support  of  Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  that  they 
were  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  in  1910  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  of  Fine  Arts; 
also,  that  the  first  constructive  step 
taken  to  carry  out  their  recommen- 
dations was  taken  by  the  railroads 
in  building  the  new  Union  Station 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cassatt, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

The  World's  Fair  in  Chicago 
had  aroused  great  interest  in  and 
desire  for  "the  city  beautiful"; 
but  there  were  also  serious  practical 
problems  in  our  cities  which  de- 
manded immediate  attention  and 
solution  by  other  means  and  on  a 
broader  base  than  mere  beautifica- 
tion or  changes  in  building  and 
sanitary  regulations,  and  more  in- 
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genious  designs  for  tenements.  The 
growing  construction  of  high  build- 
ings, not  only  for  business  but 
also  for  such  residential  uses  as 
hotels  and  apartments,  had  created 
new  problems  of  water  supply, 
human  congestion  and  traffic  con- 
gestion (even  before  the  quantita- 
tive advent  of  the  automobile),  of 
need  for  open  space  and  recreational 
facilities  along  with  new  schools, 
and  a  safeguarding  of  residential 
developments  against  the  intrusion 
of  objectionable  commercial  and 
industrial  activities.  The  urgent 
economic  and  social  need  for  solv- 
ing these  problems  of  our  so  rapidly 
growing  urban  communities  could 
not  be  ignored,  and  good  citizens  as 
well  as  occasional  enlightened  mu- 
nicipal and  state  officials  were 
ready  to  turn  to  those  professional 
men  who  had  been  making  a  study 
of  overall  city  planning  and  whose 
knowledge  and  good  judgment  com- 
manded confidence.  It  is  possible 
to  mention  here  only  a  few  of  those 
pioneers  in  the  new  profession 
of  city  planner,  whose  services 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  XXth 
century  were  distinguished:  Daniel 
Burnham,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  John  Nolen,  Morris  Knowles, 
Nelson  P.  Lewis,  George  B.  Ford, 
Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas  Adams,  and 
many  others — I  am  afraid  the 
names  mentioned  are  based  on 
those  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  personally  and  whose  work 
I  learned  to  admire.  It  must  be 
added  that  such  opportunities  as 
they  had  were  due  to  the  backing 
of  enlightened  and  understanding 
citizens,  who  themselves  by  ex- 
perience became  competent  plan- 


ners, such  as  J.  Horace  McFarland 
and  S.  P.  Wetherill  in  Pennsylvania, 
Frederic  A.  Delano  in  Chicago  and 
Washington  and  New  York,  Charles 
D.  Norton  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  Charles  H.  Wacker  in  Chicago 
and  again  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  city 
planners  came  originally  mostly 
from  the  three  professions — engi- 
neers, architects,  and  landscape 
architects — the  latter  formed  their 
separate  professional  society  in  1899 
(James  p.  55).  The  city  planners 
assumed  a  separate  professional 
status  by  the  formation  of  the 
City  Planning  Institute  in  1917 
(James  p.  65),  since  renamed  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 
Mr.  Adams  (p.  196)  refers  to  a 
quotation  from  BoswelPs  Life  of 
Johnson,  which  seems  worth  re- 
peating here  as  an  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury glimpse  into  the  future  scope 
of  city  planning: 

I  have  often  amused  myself  with 
thinking  how  different  a  place  London 
is  to  different  people.  They  whose  nar- 
row minds  are  contracted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  one  particular  pur- 
suit, view  it  only  through  that  medium. 
A  politician  thinks  of  it  merely  as  the 
seat  of  government  in  its  different  de- 
partments; a  grazier,  as  a  vast  market 
for  cattle;  a  mercantile  man,  as  a  place 
where  a  prodigious  deal  of  business  is 
done  upon  'Change;  a  dramatic  en- 
thusiast, as  the  grand  scene  of  theatri- 
cal entertainments;  as  man  of  pleasure; 
as  an  assemblage  of  taverns  .  .  .  But 
the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it,  as 
comprehending  the  whole  of  human 
life  in  all  its  variety,  the  contemplation 
of  which  is  inexhaustible. 

It  is  the  harmonizing  of  all  these 
interests  and  needs  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  so  that  each  is  pro- 
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vided  for  as  far  as  practicable  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  the  definition  of  the 
physical  frame  necessary  to  do  this 
in  an  orderly  manner  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  amenities,  and  doing  it 
at  a  cost  within  the  means  of  the 
community,  that  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  special  functions 
of  the  city  planner.  The  design  of 
structures  such  as  streets  and 
bridges,  beyond  fixing  the  capacity 
required  for  them  to  play  their  part 
in  the  city  plan,  is  the  business  of 
engineers  or  other  appropriate  speci- 
alists— a  distinction  too  often  over- 
looked. 

The  popular  interest  in  city 
planning,  aroused  by  the  crying 
problems  of  all  the  larger  cities, 
showed  itself  in  many  publications 
and  public  discussions,  by  the  de- 
mand for  such  publications  as 
George  Ford's  "City  Planning  Prog- 
ress in  the  United  States"  (1917)  and 
Nelson  P.  Lewis'  "The  Planning 
of  the  Modern  City",  which  latter 
was  dedicated  to  the  "municipal 
engineers  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  men  on  the  ground  in  city 
planning  as  in  city  building,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  them  to 
realize  their  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  in  determining  the 
manner  in  which  cities  will  develop." 

During  the  first  quarter  century 
there  were  numerous  local  and 
regional  conferences  and  meetings. 
Most  important  was  the  first  na- 
tionwide City  Planning  Conference 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1909, 
which  was  followed  by  similar  con- 
ferences annually  in  other  cities. 
There,  city  planners  and  allied 
professions,  government  construct- 
ing authorities,  interested  citizens 


and  local  authorities  with  local 
accomplishments  to  show,  all  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas,  experiences  and  information 
as  to  their  special  problems.  In 
1897  the  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association  had  been  organized  in 
Louisville,  which  the  next  year 
changed  its  name  to  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 
In  1900  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  the 
National  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment Associations  was  launched;  it 
also  later  changed  its  name  to 
the  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement.  These  two  organi- 
zations merged  in  1904  into  the 
American  Civic  Association,  which 
stated  its  purpose  as  "the  cultiva- 
tion of  higher  ideals  of  civic  life  and 
beauty  in  America,  the  promotion 
of  city,  town  and  neighborhood 
improvement,  the  preservation  of 
landscape,  and  the  advancement  of 
outdoor  art."  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land  became  its  first  president  and 
for  20  years  led  the  crusade  for 
these  objectives  (James  pp.  74-75). 
They  came  to  include  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  and  our 
national  heritage  of  natural  wonders, 
as  now  gathered  in  our  national 
forests,  national  parks  and  national 
monuments.  Sound  planning  could 
not  be  limited  to  the  cities  alone. 
In  1935,  The  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning  merged  with  the 
American  Civic  Association  to  form 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  which  continues  the 
program  of  both  today. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the 
greatest  disaster  next  to  the  Chicago 
fire  that  has  befallen  any  American 
city,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire  in  1906.  Mr.  Burnham  had 
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prepared  a  plan  and  report  for  the 
city  shortly  before  this  disaster. 
An  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
rebuild  on  a  basis  better  fitted  to 
the  topography  and  better  to  meet 
modern  city  problems;  but  again 
the  urgency  to  rebuild  and  to  re- 
establish business  and  living  as 
usual  without  the  delay  of  adjusting 
property  ownerships  prevented.  San 
Francisco  was  rebuilt  pretty  much 
in  accordance  with  the  official  map 
of  1858. 

I  would  like  here  to  regale  you 
with  descriptions  of  some  of  the  city 
plans  prepared  by  the  pioneers  in 
this  first  quarter  of  our  century; 
but  I  can  stop  only  to  name  a  few: 
the  Chicago  plan  of  1909;  Burn- 
ham's  plans  for  Manila  and  Baguio 
in  the  Philippines,  plans  for  Den- 
ver, Oakland,  Dubuque,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Binghamton  by 
Charles  M.  Robertson;  for  Sa- 
vannah, Roanoke,  San  Diego  and 
Dubuque  by  John  Nolen;  for  Utica 
and  New  Haven  by  Olmsted;  for 
Newark  by  George  B.  Ford;  for 
Dallas  by  George  E.  Kessler;  for 
Birmingham  by  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning; almost  continuous  planning 
for  St.  Louis  and  later  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  G,  by  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew; and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  At  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning  in  1927,  at 
which  he  presided,  John  Nolen 
made  a  detailed  statistical  report 
on  "Twenty  Years  of  City  Plan- 
ning Progress  in  the  United  States", 
to  which  I  must  refer  you  to  supple- 
ment my  necessarily  abbreviated 
account. 

Even  before  the  beginning  of 
the  century  the  impermanence  of 
urban  property  values  had  begun 


to  be  recognized  as  harmful  grounds 
for  speculation  and  an  economic 
injury  to  our  cities  and  property 
owners.  J.  C.  Nichols,  a  young 
man,  felt  the  need  to  develop  a 
residential  neighborhood  that  was 
good  for  more  than  one  generation's 
occupancy.  After  he  returned  from 
a  bicycle  trip  abroad  he  put  his 
ingenuity  and  energy  to  work  in 
producing  such  an  area  by  good 
planning  and  contractual  agree- 
ment with  the  occupants  of  the 
houses,  stores  and  other  facilities. 
He  started  the  Country  Club  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  a 
blighted  area  had  existed  before. 
Other  similar  attempts  were  made 
in  the  development  of  high  grade 
residential  projects;  but  the  question 
remained,  how  can  a  city  control  the 
use  of  land?  How  can  the  en- 
croachment of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry be  kept  from  driving  out 
residents?  How  can  the  appalling 
congestion  of  population  in  the 
slums  be  prevented?  Or  the  con- 
gestion of  business  which  with  un- 
controlled height  of  buildings  was 
imposing  on  our  cities  the  enor- 
mous costs  of  widening  streets  for 
traffic,  constructing  subways  to 
take  people  to  and  from  work,  in- 
stalling high  pressure  water  systems 
for  fire  protection,  etc.,  and  by  the 
constant  change  of  the  character  of 
neighborhoods  making  for  in- 
stability in  the  property  tax  bases? 
A  beginning  was  made  by  legisla- 
tion limiting  the  height  of  buildings, 
Boston  1904-5  and  Washington 
1899  and  1910  (Adams  pp.  206  and 
242) ;  but  this  solved  only  part  of 
the  problem. 

The   solution   finally   arrived   at 
was  an  extension  of  the  municipal 
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police  powers,  in  order  to  promote 
the  community's  "health,  safety, 
morals  or  general  welfare"  by  what 
we  call  zoning,  regulating  and  re- 
stricting the  height,  number  of 
stories  and  size  of  buildings  and 
other  structures,  the  percentage  of 
the  lot  that  may  be  occupied,  the 
size  of  yards,  courts,  and  other 
open  spaces,  the  density  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  location  and  use  of 
buildings,  structures,  and  land  for 
trade,  industry,  residence,  or  other 
purposes,  by  which  various  zones 
of  use,  height  and  occupancy  are 
established  defining  the  permitted 
limits  and  tied  into  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  city.  This  de- 
vice was  named  zoning. 

For  a  long  time  the  constitution- 
ality of  placing  such  restrictions  on 
private  property  without  compen- 
sation was  cause  for  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinions,  and  made  the  first 
zoning  laws  and  ordinances  some- 
what timid  and  limited  in  their 
scope.  However,  public  opinion  had 
become  so  far  convinced  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  such  regulation  and  of 
its  importance  to  the  public  welfare, 
that  the  courts  have  generally  up- 
help  the  ordinance,  except  where  its 
application  appeared  to  be  arbitrary 
or  irregular.  The  first  zoning  ordi- 
nance was  that  of  New  York  in 
1916  largely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
1913  report  of  the  Heights  of  Build- 
ings Commission,  which  had  been 
appointed  when  George  McAneny 
was  borough  president  and  of 
which  Edward  M.  Bassett  was 
chairman  and  George  B.  Ford 
secretary.  An  act  of  Congress 
established  zoning  in  Washington 
in  1920  and  many  other  States 
passed  enabling  acts.  A  Standard 


State  Zoning  Enabling  Act  was 
drafted,  principally  by  Edward  M. 
Bassett,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  and 
Alfred  Bettman,  and  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  while 
Mr.  Hoover  was  its  Secretary.  In 
1928  the  same  Department  got  out 
A  Standard  City  Planning  En- 
abling Act,  authored  by  the  same 
committee,  and  a  City  Planning 
Primer.  These  publications  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  munici- 
pal and  state  authorities. 

The  greatest  difficulties  with  the 
enforcement  of  both  zoning  and 
sound  planning  requirements  have 
been  the  opposition  of  selfish  in- 
terests and  their  ability  too  fre- 
quently to  persuade  the  elected 
authorities  to  overrule  the  Zoning 
Commission  or  Planning  Commis- 
sion; for  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  allow  the  private 
property  owner  to  appeal  to  them 
against  the  regulatory  decisions  of 
the  administrative  agency.  Here 
the  importance  of  securing  on  the 
part  of  the  elected  authorities  a  full 
understanding  of  the  value  to  the 
community  of  sound  planning  and 
zoning,  and  of  their  consistent  en- 
forcement, has  been  evidenced  only 
too  often.  Planners  have  found  the 
truth  and  import  of  Joseph  Conrad's 
statement:  "The  words  of  our  mu- 
nicipal rulers  have  a  solemnity  and 
importance  far  above  the  words  of 
other  mortals." 

Most  cities  and  many  counties, 
even  some  States,  now  have  plan- 
ning commissions,  but  perfection 
has  not  been  reached.  Local  au- 
thorities still  are  too  apt  to  favor 
the  immediate  benefits  of  some  proj- 
ect, rather  than  the  future  greater 
benefits  to  the  community  of  ad- 
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hering  to  a  sound  plan.  Frequently 
the  immediate  inconvenience  of  the 
latter  and  the  delay  it  may  require 
lessen  citizen  support  of  planning, 
and  the  plan  is  temporarily  shelved. 
Then,  while  there  is  plenty  of  plan- 
ning, the  soundness  and  financial 
justification  of  what  the  plan  pro- 
poses is  hard  to  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  public  opinion.  More- 
over, planners  make  mistakes,  and 
sometimes  a  project  of  special  in- 
terests may  be  presented  so  as  to 
have  great  popular  appeal,  even 
though  unsound.  As  Mr.  Olmsted 
said  many  years  ago  of  Washington, 
when  its  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission was  being  established,  what 
is  needed  is  not  so  much  more  plan- 
ning as  better  planning.  Then  new 
problems,  and  very  serious  ones, 
have  arisen  with  the  coming  of  the 
airplane  and  automobile  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  the  great  in- 
crease in  population  and  the  hous- 
ing shortage. 

That  the  slums  and  blighted 
areas  in  our  cities  are  a  costly  li- 
ability— paid  for  in  large  expendi- 
tures for  punishment  of  crime,  care 
of  the  sick,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection far  in  excess  of  the  revenue 
brought  in — has  only  in  the  last 
ten  years  been  fully  appreciated,  so 
urban  redevelopment  is  now  in 
process  with  Federal  aid.  In  ad- 
dition, the  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
the  greater  extent  of  urban  de- 
velopment, the  great  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  outdoor  exercise  for 
both  young  and  old,  have  all 
created  rising  demands  for  parks 
and  playgrounds. 

The  techniques  that  have  been 
devised  to  solve  these  problems  are 
outside  my  subject  and  will  prob- 


ably be  covered  by  others.  As  I 
approach  my  conclusion,  however, 
I  am  distressed  at  how  much  I 
might  have  said  that  has  been 
omitted.  I  have  had  to  assume  that 
you  are  all  pretty  well  informed  as 
to  recent  developments  in  city 
planning,  and  I  have  had  to  recog- 
nize that  the  story  of  the  last 
quarter  century  is  by  itself  a  sub- 
ject for  an  address  as  long  as  this. 
So  I  have  confined  myself  to  sketch- 
ing the  gradual  birth,  infancy  and 
adolescence  of  the  city  planning 
idea,  and  what  might  be  called  its 
college  years  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  century,  without  de- 
tailed consideration  of  its  adult 
problems  of  more  recent  years. 

Today  the  planner  faces  many 
urgent  and  crying  problems,  more 
than  ever  before,  and  he  is  no  longer 
just  a  city  planner.  The  problems 
are  today  those  of  metropolitan 
areas,  regions,  watersheds,  States, 
and  the  Nation.  Recognition  of  the 
latter  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads'  nation- 
wide highway  plans,  entering  mu- 
nicipalities with  freeways  carrying 
traffic  volumes  of  terrific  impact  on 
the  community,  by  the  quest  for  a 
national  water  resources  policy,  by 
the  creation  of  state  and  national 
park  systems  for  recreation,  by  the 
dispersal  of  industry  for  protection 
against  air  attack,  and  by  the  need 
for  better  distribution  of  housing  and 
labor.  An  effort  to  secure  co- 
ordination on  the  national  level 
and  to  give  guidance  for  this  pur- 
pose was  made  by  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  when  he  appointed 
the  National  Resources  Planning 
Commission  in  1933,  but  this  step 
in  the  right  direction  failed  to  re- 
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ceive  legislative  sanction  and  the 
Commission  was  discontinued. 

In  conclusion  I  would  leave  with 
you  a  sense  of  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can city  planning,  a  recognition  of 
its  scope  and  importance,  I  would 
ask  you  to  join  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  planning  throughout  the 
country  and  the  effort  to  create  a 
better  informed  public  opinion  to 
back  up  the  planners  in  all  our 
communities,  confident  that  the 
community  in  which  practical  and 
utilitarian  needs  are  provided  for 
adequately  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner for  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  community  will  prove  the 
most  successful  community  eco- 
nomically, the  best  place  to  work, 
to  raise  a  family  and  to  live,  and 
also  the  "city  beautiful"  of  our 
dreams. 
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S.  L.  G.  Beaufoy  has  been  in- 
stalled as  new  President  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  of  London. 
He  has  served  as  Planning  Officer  at 
Liverpool,  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  later  Chief  Planning 
Officer  on  the  setting  up  of  the 
Ministry  of  Works  and  Planning. 
In  1947  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  Technical  Services  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Town  and  Country  Planning 
and  still  holds  this  post. 


Max  S.  Wehrly  Director  oj  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  was  elected 
President  of  the  Washington  Chap- 
ter, American  Institute  of  Planners. 
He  officiated  at  the  first  1953  meet- 
ing devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
Southwest  Redevelopment  Program 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Harold  S.  Osborne  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  to 
succeed  Paul  Windels.  Recently 
retired  as  a  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  he  has  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Montclair  Town  Plan- 
ning Board  and  as  Vice  President  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Association. 


Philip  H.  Elwood  who  retired  as 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  at  Iowa  State 
College  several  years  ago,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  firm  of 
Luepke  and  Marum  Associates, 
Architects  and  Engineers,  in  Tucson, 
Arizona. 


S.  R.  DeBoer  of  Denver,  Color- 
ado, city  landscape  architect,  has 
drawn  up  a  report  on  Preliminary 
Plans  for  Botanical  Gardens  in 
City  Park,  for  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens Foundation  of  Denver,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit  group. 


Charles  Hayes  Diggs  resigned  as 
Orange  County,  Calif,  planning 
director  in  December  to  engage  in 
the  private  practice  of  planning 
consultant  at  494  Holly  Street, 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif.  He  served 
Orange  County  since  1944  during  a 
period  of  tremendous  growth  in  the 
County,  and  was  active  in  the 
preparation  of  a  land-use  ordinance. 


Evert  Kincaid  of  Chicago  an- 
nounces that  the  firm  of  Kincaid 
and  Hutchinson  has  been  dissolved 
and  he  is  now  doing  business  under 
the  name  of  Evert  Kincaid  and 
Associates,  City  Planning  Con- 
sultants. Among  the  current  as- 
signments of  Mr.  Kincaid  is  the 
preparation  of  an  amended  com- 
prehensive zoning  ordinance  for 
the  city  of  Chicago.  George  Hutch- 
inson, formerly  associated  with  Mr. 
Kincaid  is  now  with  the  architec- 
tural firm  of  Perkins  and  Will, 
well  known  school  architects  of 
Chicago. 


Alden  H.  Sypher  has  been  ap- 
pointed editor  of  Nations  Business, 
the  official  publication  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has 
been  serving  as  managing  editor. 
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Leon  Zach  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  at  the  meeting  in 
Atlanta. 


Robert  B.  Garrabrant  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Council  of  the  Urban  Land  Institute, 
taking  office  on  February  1st.  Since 
1946,  he  has  served  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  Construction  and 
Civic  Development  Department  of 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Hugh  H.  Bennett  was  elected 
president  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America  at  the  Society's 
annual  meeting  held  in  Buffalo. 


Fairfield  Osborn,  president  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation,  received 
the  Roosevelt  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  his  contribution  to  the 
conservation  movement. 


Louis  Bromfield  has  been  awarded 
the  Audubon  Medal,  which  in- 
cidentally is  designed  by  Paul 


Manship,  for  outstanding  service 
in  conservation.  The  only  previous 
holders  of  this  award  are:  Hugh  H. 
Bennett,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


Edward  J.  Condon,  fourth  presi- 
dent of  Friends  of  the  Land,  and 
succeeded  in  that  office  last  Sep- 
tember by  Dr.  Jonathan  Forman, 
received  the  Chicago  Boys  Club 
Golden  Rule  Award  at  a  special 
dinner  held  in  Chicago  in  December. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  presented 
the  plaque. 


Lowell  Besley,  professor  of  Forest- 
ry and  Dean  of  the  Forestry  school 
of  British  Columbia,  has  been 
named  Executive  Director- Forester 
of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion effective  July  1,  1953. 


Albert  M.  Cole,  former  member 
of  Congress  from  Kansas,  has  been 
nominated  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  succeed  Raymond  M. 
Foley,  who  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion at  the  change  of  administration. 


Honored  by  Conservation  Awards 


Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  conservation 
awards  were  conferred  recently  by 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Oscar  Chapman  upon  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, George  McAneny,  Tom  Wal- 
lace, Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield, 
Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd  and 
Miss  Harlean  James. 

In  addition,  awards  were  given 
upon  the  recommendations  of  other 


agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  Carl  D.  Shoemaker, 
Washington  D.  C. ;  Herman  Crumbo, 
Fort  Duchesne,  Utah;  Judge  Clif- 
ford H.  Stone,  Colorado  (posthu- 
mously) ;  American  Gas  Association, 
New  York;  Fresno  State  College 
Conservation  Workshop,  Fresno,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Stockmen  and  Farmers 
of  First  Mesa  (Hopi),  Keams  Can- 
yon, Ariz. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  Honored  at  Dinner 


Hon.  Douglas  McKay,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  and  reception  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel  on  February  12,  1953, 
one  of  the  first  functions  given 
after  his  arrival  in  Washington  to 
assume  his  new  Cabinet  duties. 

The  Secretary  and  Mrs.  McKay 
graciously  received  the  guests  at  the 
reception  which  preceded  the  dinner. 
Hosts  were  the  Presidents,  Chair- 
men and  Members  of  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 

As  Governor  of  Oregon,  the  Sec- 
retary has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  Oregon's 
resources  and  in  his  informal,  friend- 
ly talk  at  the  dinner,  he  indicated 
that  he  would  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  country's  natural  resources 
at  the  Federal  level. 

In  the  audience  were  the  newly 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary,  for- 
mer Governor  of  North  Dakota, 
Fred  Aandahl,  and  most  of  the 
heads  of  the  Bureaus  which  com- 
prise the  Department  of  the  Interior 
— the  National  Park  Service,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories, Geological  Survey,  Indian 
Affairs,  Federal  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation,  General  Ser- 
vices, and  a  number  of  staff  secre- 
taries from  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
officers  and  members  of  the  Boards 
of  the  two  sponsoring  organizations, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  most 
of  the  leading  conservation  organiza- 
tions, were  in  attendance. 


Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd  presi- 
ded Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  intro- 
duced the  Members  of  Congress 
and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Tom  Wallace,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  intro- 
duced members  of  the  Board  of 
the  Conference. 

V.  W.  Flickinger,  President  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  outlined  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  that  organization. 

ADDRESS  OF  V.  W.  FLICKINGER 

Mr.    Secretary,    Distinguished    Guests, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  L>  gratified  to  share  with  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion the  privilege  of  having  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Douglas 
McKay,  as  their  guest. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  further  privilege 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  acquainting 
you  with  the  history  and  work  of  the 
Conference. 

Ours  is  a  unique  organization,  one 
which  is  small  when  compared  with 
other  National  groups  with  professional 
interests.  Our  membership  is  in  forty 
states,  Puerto  Rico  and  Canada.  It  is 
composed  of  lay  and  professional  people 
whose  interests  are  primarily  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  national  and 
state  parks.  We  are  a  service  organiza- 
tion whose  aims  and  objects  are  "To 
inform  the  public  through  a  central 
clearing  house  of  information,  publica- 
tions, conferences,  courses  of  training 
in  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  other 
educational  means,  of  the  value  of  state 
parks,  historic  sites,  forests  and  pre- 
serves, suitable  for  recreation,  study 
of  natural  history  and  science,  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  and  conservation  of  na- 
tural scenery,  by  development  within 
the  States  of  well-balanced  state  park 
systems;  to  the  end  that  every  citizen 
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of  the  United  States  shall  have  easy 
access  to  state  recreation  areas  and  ap- 
preciate their  value;  and  to  encourage 
long-range  state  park  programs,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  civil  service 
policies  and  standards  of  selection, 
development  and  administration." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  in  your  Department,  for 
its  interest  and  help  during  our  years 
of  existence,  and  look  forward  to  its  con- 
tinued support  and  cooperation  during 
the  term  of  your  office.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  approval  of  one  of  your  pre- 
decessors, John  Barton  Payne,  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  might  not  be  a 
National  Conference  today. 

Stephen  T.  Mather  had  served  as 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
for  three  years  when  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  there  were  many  areas,  not  of 
national  interest,  but  that  were  worthy 
of  scenic  preservation  by  the  states.  In 
1920  he  began  discussions  on  calling  a 
conference  to  promote  the  idea.  He 
talked  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
John  Barton  Payne,  who  at  once  gave 
the  project  his  enthusiastic  approval. 
Correspondence  was  then  carried  on 
with  outstanding  leaders,  whose  interest 
was  in  conservation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  parks. 

There  are  men  and  women  in  this 
room  tonight  who  will,  I  am  sure,  recall 
the  events  of  the  first  Conference  held 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  January  10, 
1921.  At  this  first  meeting  approxi- 
mately 200  delegates  were  present  from 
twenty-five  states,  and  84  cities  and 
towns.  Many  of  the  participants  were 
well  known  leaders  in  conservation 
circles;  among  them,  Stephen  Mather, 
Horace  Albright  (then  Superintendent 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park),  Herbert 
Evison,  representing  the  National  Parks 
Association,  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
President  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, Major  William  Welch,  General 
Manager  of  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
Theodore  Wirth  of  the  Minneapolis 
Park  System,  and  many  others. 

As  a  result  of  the  Des  Moines  meet- 
ing, the  name  "National  Conference  on 
State  Parks"  was  chosen.  John  Barton 
Payne  was  elected  chairman,  Stephen 


T.  Mather,  Vice  Chairman,  Miss  Bea- 
trice M.  Ward,  secretary.  These  officers, 
together  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Cowles,  Herbert 
Evison,  Dr.  L.  H.  Pammel  (one  of  my 
professors),  W.  H.  Stinchcomb,  Major 
William  A.  Welch,  Theodore  Wirth, 
and  Albert  M.  Turner  constituted  the 
executive  board. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  Des  Moines 
Conference,  Mr.  Mather  had  prepared 
a  roster  of  states  with  park  systems. 
At  that  time  29  were  without  state 
parks,  scattered  among  the  other  19 
states  were  a  total  of  61  state  parks. 
Today  every  state  has  either  state 
monuments  or  state  parks,  totaling 
1,750  areas,  with  an  acreage  in  excess 
of  4,900,000  acres,  which  accommodate 
over  1 14,000,000  visitors  annually.  More 
than  7000  seasonal  and  year-round  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  State  Park  work. 
While  the  Conference  is  not  solely  re- 
sponsible for  this  great  expansion,  the 
men  and  women  who  developed  and 
administered  the  park  systems  have 
been  those  who  have  directed  and  sup- 
ported the  Conference. 

During  the  course  of  its  32  years,  the 
Conference  has  been  active  on  many 
issues.  In  the  twenties,  the  American 
Civic  Association  and  the  Conference 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  battle  to 
save  Cumberland  Falls  in  Kentucky. 
Aided  by  Tom  Wallace  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  and  now  the  Chairman  of  our 
Board,  their  efforts  were  successful, 
and  their  object  achieved,  though  in  a 
manner  unforeseen  by  them.  Most 
recent  has  been  its  activities  in  the 
interest  of  state  parks  in  Florida,  Mon- 
tana and  Pennsylvania. 

The  early  thirties  witnessed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  its  assignment  to  work  on 
conservation  projects.  The  state  park 
program  received  tremendous  impetus 
from  this  source.  Many  in  this  room 
were  launched  on  their  professional 
park  careers  during  this  period. 

Publications  are  a  part  of  the  Con- 
ference's activities.  Three  of  its  early 
books  still  remain  standard  references 
on  state  parks  for  the  period  which 
they  cover.  In  1935  an  arrangement 
was  completed  wherein  the  Conference 
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cooperates  with  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  in  publishing  a 
quarterly  known  as  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT,  and  the  AMERICAN 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL.  It  also 
publishes  a  Yearbook  on  Park  and  Rec- 
reation progress  in  the  state  park  field, 
every  two  years.  Most  recent  of  its 
publications  is  the  Park  Practice  Man- 
ual, a  loose  leaf  publication,  in  which 
are  delineated  uniform  standards  for 
every  phase  of  park  development,  ad- 
ministration and  operation. 

In  addition  to  its  publications,  several 
study  committees  are  working  on  topics 
which  are  of  interest  to  park  people. 
When  these  studies  are  completed  the 
results  will  be  published. 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  is  supported  in  its  entirety  by 
membership  fees,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  by  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  some  of  its  publications. 

At  our  annual  meetings,  which  have 
been  held  yearly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  war  years  1943-1944,  much  has 
been  gained  from  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  with  other  park  people 
whose  problems  are  related. 

We  have  attempted  to  condense  our 
years  of  activity  into  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments, but  we  can  assure  you  that  it 
was  not  all  as  easily  accomplished  as  it 
sounds.  However,  we  feel  that  our 
Conference  has  contributed  materially 
toward  the  success  of  the  state  park 
movement  and  will  continue  to  devote  its 
efforts  toward  the  establishment,  admin- 
istration, development  and  maintenance 
of  out-of-doors  recreation  areas,  be  they 
national,  state,  county  or  metropolitan. 
We  pledge  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  our 
continued  cooperation  in  the  best 
interests  of  conservation  and  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  presented  current 
conservation  activities  and  aims  of 
the  Association  and  introduced  the 
Secretary. 

ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  GRANT 
It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me, 


on  behalf  of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  to  welcome  here  this 
evening  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Honorable  Douglas  McKay,  who 
now  becomes  the  36th  Secretary  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Department 
in  1849,  more  than  100  years  ago,  and 
to  welcome  also  the  representatives  of 
other  societies  and  government  agencies 
interested  in  conservation.  We  meet  on 
the  144th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
our  great  Abraham  Lincoln  who  was 
already  40  years  old  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  two  years  when  Congress  established 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Fifty-six  years  ago,  in  McKinley's 
administration,  a  little  group  of  en- 
thusiasts concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion and  sound  development  of  our 
land  and  water  resources  organized  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  The  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association, 
with  which  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
now  living  in  California,  and  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  whose  grandson  is 
here  tonight,  were  associated  from  the 
beginning.  Seven  years  later,  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis,  this  organization  merged  with 
the  American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment to  form  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
tion  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland  who,  until  his 
death  in  1948,  was  a  militant  leader  of 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
In  1935  the  Civic  Association  merged 
with  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  to  form  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  and  from 
that  date  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  has  acted  as  a  secre- 
tariat for  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  organized  by  Stephen 
Mather  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa  in  1921. 
You  can  see  that  the  two  organizations 
deal  with  national,  state  and  local 
lands  and  waters. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  mention  on 
this  birthday  of  President  Lincoln,  that 
the  wonderful  Yosemite  Valley  was 
saved  for  future  generations  and  en- 
trusted to  the  State  of  California  for 
safekeeping  during  his  administration. 
May  I  add  my  natural  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  first  National  Park,  Yellow- 
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stone,  was  reserved  for  the  education 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public  in  1871  by 
Act  of  Congress,  favored  and  signed  by 
my  grandfather,  President  Grant. 

At  the  famous  Conservation  Confer- 
ence of  Governors  called  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1908,  it  was  Dr. 
McFarland  who  introduced  into  the 
program  the  concept  of  recognizing  and 
preserving  our  incomparable  natural 
scenery  as  a  treasured  resource.  He 
was  ably  abetted  by  Governor  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  of  New  York  and  Dr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.  From  that  date  Dr.  McFar- 
land and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  worked 
for  a  National  Park  Agency.  Dr. 
McFarland  often  pointed  out  that  in 
Washington  there  was  not  one  whole 
desk  nor  one  whole  waste  paper  basket 
devoted  to  national  parks.  Then 
Stephen  Mather  came  to  Washington 
and  soon  was  joined  by  Horace  M. 
Albright,  now  Chairman  of  our  Board. 
The  four  joined  forces  and  late  in  1916 
Congress  passed  the  Act  creating  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  an  Act  which 
provides  a  sort  of  bill  of  rights  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  have  and 
to  hold  their  inherited  estates  of  in- 
comparable natural  scenery  and  wildlife. 

During  the  years  we  have  joined  with 
other  conservation  organizations  (there 
are  now  more  of  them  and  they  are 
larger  and  more  influential  than  in 
those  early  days)  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  pioneers  and  carry  out  the 
directions  of  Congress  in  the  enabling 
act  of  1916  to  protect  the  growing  na- 
tional park  system  from  commercial 
encroachments  and  undesirable  ex- 
ploitation. We  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  succession  of  National  Park  Direc- 
tors— Stephen  T.  Mather  whose  un- 
selfish devotion  has  left  lasting  benefits; 
Horace  M.  Albright  who  is  here  tonight; 
Newton  B.  Drury  who  is  now  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  in 
California;  Arthur  E.  Demaray,  re- 
cently retired;  and  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
who  inherited  a  feeling  for  parks  from 
his  illustrious  father  and  who,  after 
service  with  the  national  parks  for  a 
score  of  years,  became  Director  in  1952. 


Currently  we  commend  the  Executive 
Order  of  President  Truman  adding 
essential  areas  to  the  Olympic  National 
Park  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1938  creating  the  park.  The 
additions  to  the  park  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  making  the 
necessary  exchanges  in  order  to  elim- 
inate scattered  private  holdings.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  now  the 
proud  possessors  there  of  one  of  the 
finest  mountain  masses  in  the  United 
States  where  the  incomparable  rain 
forests  are  connected  with  an  ocean  park 
by  a  tree-protected  corridor  which  runs 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
been  having  a  public  controversy  over 
the  proposed  dams  in  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument.  There  has  been 
considerable  misunderstanding  about 
what  is  being  preserved  in  this  Monu- 
ment. We  commend  to  your  attention 
an  illustrated  article  in  the  Autumn 
Living  Wilderness  by  Philip  Hyde  which 
presents  in  pictures  and  descriptions 
"Nature's  Climax  at  Dinosaur,"  demon- 
strating beyond  a  doubt  that  the  area 
contains  stupendous  natural  scenery 
entirely  apart  from  the  Dinosaur  re- 
mains. We  welcome  the  bill  H.  R.  1037 
introduced  into  Congress  on  January  6, 
1953  by  Representative  Leroy  Johnson 
(whom  we  are  honored  to  have  here 
tonight)  to  create  the  Green  River 
Canyons  National  Park  which  would 
include  most  of  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  would  protect  this 
magnificent  property  of  the  people  for 
this  and  future  generations. 

We  expect  to  continue  our  long- 
established  policy  of  supporting  the 
National  Park  Service  in  its  program  of 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  National 
Park  System  against  all  unrelated  en- 
croachments and  we  believe  that  special 
vigilance  is  needed  now  if  the  rumors  of 
attacks  on  the  system  are  to  be  credited. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  the  service  it  has 
rendered  in  reclaiming  for  agricultural 
production  the  arid  lands  of  the  West 
but  we  express  the  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  administer 
a  balanced  program  of  land  and  water 
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uses  which  will  protect  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  and  wildlife 
refuges  from  dams,  reservoirs  and  other 
incompatible  projects  as  provided  in 
Representative  Leroy  Johnson's  Bill 
H.  R.  1038. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we 
expect  to  continue  to  give  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  the  support  it  merits 
for  a  task  well  done  but  not  yet  finished. 

We  hail  the  Geological  Survey  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  research  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  seen  the  evolution  of  an 
Indian  policy  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  we  point  out  that  the  Indian 
lands  are  an  integral  part  of  the  land- 
and-water  pattern  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
develop  from  the  prospecting  age  to  a 
growing  recognition  that  the  minerals 
of  this  country  are  the  non-renewable 
resources  of  the  people. 

And  we  have  seen  the  Interior  De- 
partment charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  territories  and  island 
possessions,  where  there  are  ever  more 
opportunities  to  foster  conservation. 

Long  before  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
was  adopted  by  Congress  our  Asso- 
ciation advocated  a  responsible  admin- 
istration of  the  remaining  public  domain. 
Under  the  General  Lands  Office  we  saw 
most  of  the  arable  agricultural  lands  in 
the  public  domain  taken  up  for  settle- 
ment. We  opposed  the  Report  of  the 
Public  Lands  Commission  and  the  re- 
sulting bills  in  Congress  to  turn  over 
to  the  States  the  remnant  of  the  public 
domain,  for  while  we  welcome  increasing 
States'  responsibilities  in  many  fields 
of  endeavor,  we  have  realized  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  withstand 
the  pressures  of  local  constituent  citizens 
who  would  exploit  the  public  domain 
as  well  as  the  national  parks.  We  feel 
that  there  are  some  few  and  certain 
natural  treasures  of  national  importance 
that  should  be  preserved  for  all  the 
people.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment is  making  a  real  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  conservation  but  it  is  still 
young  and  should  be  relieved  from  un- 
due pressures  of  local  groups  of  grazers. 

We  are  equally  opposed  to  the  current 


proposals  to  weaken  the  Federal  control 
over  the  national  forests  which  are  ad- 
ministered, not  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  but  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  we  commend  the  es- 
tablishment of  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas  in  the  national  forests  to  supple- 
ment the  national  parks  and  monuments 
in  preserving  superlative  natural  scenery 
and  wildlife. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice had  its  beginnings  in  President 
Benjamin  Harrison's  administration  and 
acquired  its  full  stature  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  President.  As  a  Repub- 
lican, Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  proud  to 
bring  to  your  attention  how  many  of 
these  conservation  projects  were  origin- 
ally Republican  policies,  carried  on 
faithfully  by  intervening  Democratic 
administrations,  and  that  we  can  justly 
claim  the  Republican  party  has  been 
very  progressive  in  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  and  in  the  preser- 
vation of  nature's  wonders  for  the 
American  people.  For  further  details, 
we  refer  you  to  George  H.  CoIIingwood's 
excellent  article  on  "Traditional  G.O.P. 
Land  Policies"  in  the  February  Ameri- 
can Forests. 

So  you  see  how  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  developed  from  the 
early  days  when  settlement  of  the  vast 
unoccupied  public  domain  was  a  para- 
mount purpose,  and  we  appreciate  its 
evolution  into  a  Department  now  prin- 
cipally dedicated  to  the  conservation 
and  wise  use  of  the  natural  resources  en- 
trusted to  its  care. 

If  you  would  realize  fully  the  impact 
of  proposals  to  take  over  the  national 
parks  and  forests  and  the  public  domain, 
you  should  read  Bernard  deVoto's 
article  "The  Billion  Dollar  Jackpot" 
in  the  February  Harpers. 

And,  finally,  if  you  will  read  the  article 
in  last  week's  Saturday  Evening  Post  by 
Horace  M.  Albright  and  Frank  J. 
Taylor,  you  will  realize  how  many  years 
are  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
policy  of  conservation.  Without  the 
citizen  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  Save-the-Redwoods  League,  we 
could  not  possibly  today  have  in  the 
custody  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  California  nature's  magni- 
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ficent  monuments  of  the  past,  dating 
back  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
groves  of  Sequoia  Gigantea  and  Semper- 
virens  which  we  shall  cherish  for  all  time. 
Let  us  remember  that  Conservation, 
like  Art,  is  long  and  can  be  achieved  only 
by  continued  public  support  through 
generations  of  citizens  and  successive 
public  administrations. 


We  commend  to  our  36th  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  heritage  of  conserva- 
tion which  has  come  to  him  from  the 
past  and  express  the  hope  and  belief 
that  he  will  pass  it  on,  enriched,  to  fu- 
ture Secretaries  of  the  Interior — or  if  it 
perchance  may  be — to  future  Secretaries 
of  Natural  Resources. 


James  Ring  Becomes  Acting  Director  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority 


James  Ring,  Acting  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority,  who  succeeded 
John  Ihlder  upon  his  retirement  as 
Director  at  the  end  of  1952,  recently 
addressed  the  Washington  Clearing 
House  on  Urban  Redevelopment, 
Slum  Clearance  and  Housing  on  the 
subject,  "Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here?"  He  said  in  part: 

Housing,  public  or  private,  has  no 
room  for  cowards.  If  any  have  sneaked 
in,  they  had  better  sneak  out  as  quickly 
and  as  quietly  as  possible.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  in  public  housing 
would  attempt  the  impossible  task  of 
appeasing  a  reactionary  element  that 
refuses  to  face  the  ever-mounting  array 
of  factual  evidence  and  continues  to 
assert  that  public  housing  is  socialistic 
and  should  be  eliminated  from  the  na- 
tional scene. 

This  element,  due  to  its  own  distorted 
vision,  is  obviously  not  aware  that  its 
charge  of  socialism  is  insulting  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
responsible  for  all  national  public  hous- 
ing legislation;  insulting  to  the  state 
legislatures  which  passed  the  enabling 
acts  to  create  local  public  housing 
authorities;  and  insulting  to  thousands 
of  patriotic  men  and  women  in  private 
and  public  life,  who,  without  regard  to 
politics,  have  courageously  defended 
and  upheld  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
private  enterprise  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  good  housing  for  low- 
income  families. 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Author- 


ity, I  need  hardly  assure  you,  is  not 
striking  its  colors.  As  a  public  agency, 
the  Authority  is  always  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Congress.  The  Authority  proposes 
to  serve  the  present  Administration  as 
loyally  as  it  has  served  preceding  ad- 
ministrations for  the  past  18  years.  It 
proposes  to  continue  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  and  to  work  on  a  fully  co- 
operative basis  with  the  public  Housing 
Administration,  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  and  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency.  With  all  the  vigor  at  its 
command  the  Authority  will  continue  to 
present  the  facts  concerning  the  need 
for  public  housing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

With  regard  to  its  present  construc- 
tion program,  the  Authority  is  proceed- 
ing as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit, 
and  will  continue  so  to  proceed  unless 
or  until  it  is  stopped.  One  of  the  pro- 
jects in  this  construction  program  is 
now  built  and  occupied,  two  others  are 
under  construction,  and  the  bids  for 
the  first  section  of  a  fourth  project  are 
to  be  opened  on  February  10. 

The  Authority  is  constantly  seeking 
means  to  improve  its  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  administration  of  public 
housing,  in  the  interest  of  doing  the 
best  possible  job  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  The  Authority  has  adopted  a 
program  to  guide  its  staff  in  making 
recommendations  to  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  for  the  disposition  of 
war  housing  which  has  continued  to  be 
used,  under  Congressional  approval,  for 
the  housing  of  veterans. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  By  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association 

THE  EXCLUSION  OF  DWELLINGS  FROM  INDUSTRIAL 

ZONES 


Industrial  use  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection against  encroachment.  This 
is  a  short  statement  of  the  third 
principle  of  industrial  zoning  as 
announced  in  the  much  quoted 
pamphlet  of  the  National  Industrial 
Zoning  Committee.  Six  national 
organizations  vitally  concerned  with 
community  development,  including 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
and  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  have  accepted  and  en- 
dorsed this  statement  of  principles, 
and  they  indirectly  believe  that 
"the  prohibition  through  zoning  of 
residential  encroachment  into  in- 
dustrial zones  can  serve  two  major 
purposes;  first,  it  will  discourage  the 
separation  of  major  industrial  sites 
into  smaller  parcels  difficult  of 
future  reassembly;  and  second,  it 
will  go  far  toward  preventing  the 
development  of  blighted  areas."1 

Some  of  the  early  zoning  or- 
dinances reflected  these  ideas  and 
excluded  dwellings  from  the  "heavy" 
industrial  zone;  Kearny,  New  Jer- 
sey, a  highly  industrialized  com- 
munity, in  1922;  Newark,  with  its 
heavy  industrial  railroad  belts,  in 
1930;  Long  Beach,  California,  in 
1925,  Lorain,  Ohio  in  1926,  to  name 
a  very  few.  Commenting  on  these 
ordinances  in  1940  Edward  H. 
Bassett  said  "There  was  much  to 
be  said  for  this  practice  in  that 
homes  ought  not  to  be  among 
factories,  and  factory  uses  ought  to 
be  protected  from  constant  com- 


plaints of  common-law  nuisances."2 
He  thought  that  the  exclusion 
would  be  upheld  where  the  high 
water  table  prevented  the  sanitary 
conveniences  which  should  be  fur- 
nished to  residences,  but  that  on 
upland  terrain  where  houses  could 
well  exist  until  the  land  is  needed 
for  industry,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  prevent  residences. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  trend  toward  exclusion  in  all 
kinds  and  sizes  of  communities, 
and  the  record  is  almost  free  from 
challenge  of  the  validity  of  the 
prohibitions.  Newark  reports  "no 
question  raised  by  any  owner  of 
land"  in  twenty  years.  Richmond 
says  "no  contest  in  seven  year's 
experience";  Detroit,  no  challenge 
of  the  most  complete  exclusion 
which  bars  residences  from  all 
three  types  of  industrial  zones. 

The  only  court  cases  which  are 
cited  as  involving  exclusion  of 
residences  through  zoning  are  un- 
satisfactory precedents.  In  a  New 
Hampshire  case3  the  United  States 
District  Court  decided  that  the 
City  of  Keene's  zoning  ordinance 
was  valid  which  provided  that  no 
dwelling  houses  could  be  built  in 
an  industrial  zone  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  adjustment  board.  On 
appeal  the  Circuit  Court*  accepted 
without  comment  the  zoning  ruling, 

1.  "Principles  of  Industrial  Zoning." 

2.  "Zoning" — pp.  67-68. 

3.  Equity  Case  No.  187.   1929 

4.  41  Federal  Reporter  2nd,  484. 
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but  its  decision  to  uphold  the  lower 
court's  decision  was  based  entirely 
on  an  issue  of  procedure. 

The  Cook  County  Illinois  Su- 
perior Court5  found  an  amended 
zoning  ordinance  of  Chicago  invalid 
which  prohibited  residences  and 
commercial  buildings  in  manufac- 
turing zones,  but  the  court  said  that 
a  zoning  ordinance  could  not  limit, 
or  cancel  deed  restrictions.  This  is 
so  contrary  to  zoning  law  as  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  soundness  of 
the  decision.  Exclusion  of  residences 
from  industrial  zones  will  probably 
be  considered  in  any  state  supreme 
court  as  a  new  question. 

Now,  December  1952,  in  the  case 
of  Corthouts  vs.  Town  of  Newing- 
ton,  the  Superior  Court  of  Hartford 
County,  Connecticut,  has  decided 
that  residential  exclusion  from  in- 
dustrial zones  is  "in  the  circum- 
stances unreasonable,  arbitrary  and 
confiscatory." 

Newington  is  a  residential  suburb 
of  Hartford.  Of  its  entire  area  of 
about  8,000  acres,  6600  are  zoned 
Residential  A,  and  only  781  acres 
are  occupied.  The  industrial  zone 
from  which  residences  are  barred 
contains  627  acres,  and  only  38 
acres  have  been  occupied  by  in- 
dustry after  twenty  years  of  zoning. 
The  plaintiff's  tract  consists  of  29 
acres  of  undeveloped  rolling  land, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  main 
line  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  partly 
developed  Residence  B  zone.  Just 
off  the  tract  at  one  end  the  land  is 
used  for  oil  storage,  and  at  the 
opposite  end  some  of  the  land  in  the 

5.  Trust  Co    of  Chicago  vs.    City  of  Chicago  de- 
cided Feb   11,  1948. 


plaintiff's  ownership  has  a  water 
table  too  high  for  residential  de- 
velopment. 

The  court  brushed  aside  the 
references  of  the  defendant  town  to 
the  principles  of  industrial  zoning 
with  the  comment  that  the  problem 
was  approached  "as  if  it  were  a 
moot  question  simply  to  be  de- 
bated." Because  there  was  a  pre- 
sent demand  for  the  use  of  the  land 
for  dwellings,  the  judge  ruled  that 
"this  appears  to  be  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  said  land.  Unless  such 
a  use  is  permitted,  the  plaintiffs' 
land  and  many  surrounding  acres 
will  in  all  reasonable  probability 
remain  unused  for  many,  many 
years." 

Quite  apart  from  this  prophecy 
which  seems  uncalled  for,  on  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  case,  the 
decision  is  based  entirely  on  con- 
siderations of  the  present  demand 
for  the  land.  There  is  more  than 
an  intimation  that  the  plaintiff 
can  plead  confiscation,  if  he  cannot 
now  use  his  land  for  residences.  The 
community  right  to  control  its 
future  development,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  zoning  as  a  guide  in  this 
development  are  disregarded. 

The  case  has  been  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  will  be 
heard  probably  in  the  early  fall. 
Comments,  as  they  apply  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  will  be  welcomed 
meantime  by  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association.  They 
will  be  handed  on  to  the  attorneys 
for  the  town,  and  whether  for  or 
against  residential  exclusion,  will  be 
helpful  in  the  preparations  of  their 
brief. 
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Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 

News  Items  from  Citizen  Organizations 


A  Research  and  Planning  Council 
has  been  chartered  to  serve  the 
interests  of  San  Antonio  and  Bexar 
County  as  an  impartial  community 
service  agency.  It  represents  the 
combined  memberships  of  two  or- 
ganizations which  have  long  served 
the  interests  of  this  area,  the  plan- 
ning Board  of  San  Antonio  and 
Bexar  County  and  the  Bexar  County 
Citizens  Association.  These  two 
organizations  were  formally  con- 
solidated in  April  1952.  Edward  G. 
Conroy  is  Executive  Vice  President. 
The  Council  will  continue  as  a 
completely  non-political  citizen 
agency  to  conduct  research  and 
planning  studies  of  community  prob- 
lems in  behalf  of  Greater  San  An- 
tonio. It  will  support  the  programs 
recommended  in  the  master  plan 
for  San  Antonio  and  will  assist  re- 
sponsible public  officials  in  further- 
ance of  the  slum  clearance  and  ur- 
ban redevelopment  program.  The 
staff,  library  and  services  of  the 
Council  are  available  to  public 
officials  and  to  all  interested  civic 
organizations  and  citizens.  It  has 
headquarters  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  BIdg.,  San  Antonio  5, 
Texas. 

The  Greater  Dallas  Planning  Coun- 
cil has  issued  its  annual  report  and 
Paul  Carrington,  who  completes 
his  fifth  and  last  year  as  President, 
writes  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Council  for  1953  will  include  studies 
into  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  city  and 
county  governments,  a  study  of 
how  best  to  remodel  the  form  of 


county  government,  a  continuity  of 
policy  on  Dallas  city  planning  with 
a  possibility  of  advocating  over- 
lapping terms  for  members  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  the 
financing  of  a  City-County  Hospital 
System,  long-range  water  program, 
the  development  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  cooperation  with  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  which  is 
undertaking  a  new  approach  to  the 
basic  problems  of  improved  streets 
and  expressways  and  other  improve- 
ments of  the  central  area  of  the  city. 

The  Citizens  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia,  at  its 
January  meeting,  heard  an  address 
by  Lewis  Mumford,  professor  of 
regional  planning  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Toledo  Urban  Area  is  to  be 
designed  to  encourage  a  compact  yet 
spacious  growth  coordinated  with 
other  phases  of  the  Master  Plan, 
and  emphasis  at  present  is  on  water 
and  sewer  lines.  The  Toledo  Munici- 
pal League  has  published  in  its 
news  sheet  an  analysis  of  a  chapter  of 
Phase  Two  of  the  Master  Plan  now 
being  prepared  by  Harland  Barthol- 
omew and  Associates.  An  area- 
wide  water  system,  and  metropoli- 
tan sewer  district  are  urged  by  the 
Master  Plan  consultant  with  a 
density  of  five  persons  per  acre  set 
as  minimum  warranting  provision 
of  public  facilities.  The  recom- 
mendations include  an  area  water 
system  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city  of  Toledo  and  a  metropolitan 
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sewer  district  to  include  Toledo  and 
all  adjacent  unincorporated  area 
with  the  minimum  population  den- 
sity. 

The  Citizens  Civic  Association  of 
Fort  Wayne  reports  that  the  year 
1952  gave  dramatic  proof  of  the 
resourcefulness  of  local  citizens, 
business  interests  and  public  officials 
in  teamwork  which  was  responsible 
for  ten  major  contributions  to  better 
living  in  Fort  Wayne:  the  War 
Memorial  Coliseum,  the  Baer  Field 
Terminal  Building,  the  Federated 
Hospital  Fund,  the  United  Fund  for 
one  united  campaign  effort,  improved 
services  in  refuse  collection  and 
disposal,  revenue  bonds  sold  for 
water  treatment  and  supply,  park- 
ing meters,  nickle  plate  elevation 
with  seven  underpasses  planned, 
criteria  adopted  for  an  annexation 
program  and  better  land  use  as- 
sured in  a  two-mile  fringe  area  im- 
provement. For  1953  the  Associa- 
tion is  putting  its  shoulder  to  the 
"Wheel  of  community  improve- 
ment" to  effect  solutions  in  drain- 
age, traffic,  flood  control  and  sub- 
standard housing  problem. 

Carl  L.  Gardner,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, met  with  the  City  Planning 
and  Housing  Committee  of  the 
City  Club  oj  Chicago  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  a  plan  for  a  Greater 
Chicago  Authority.  The  proposal 
for  this  Authority  has  been  placed 
before  the  Mayor  and  City  Council, 
whence  it  is  expected  to  go  to 
Springfield  in  the  form  of  a  legisla- 
tive program  submitted  by  the  City. 
The  plan  is  predicated  on  studies 
made  of  the  entire  region  and  pro- 
vides for  a  municipal  corporation 


which  would  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  type  of  large-scale 
improvements  that  are  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  separate 
governmental  units  or  private  busi- 
ness to  undertake.  The  Authority 
would  be  empowered  to  acquire 
property  by  purchase,  lease  or  the 
process  of  eminent  domain  and  to 
issue  revenue  bonds.  It  would  have 
no  taxing  power  and  would  have  to 
operate  within  its  income.  It  would 
have  no  power  to  supersede  the 
wishes  of  any  community.  Every 
proposal  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  local  planning  agency.  Ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  improvement 
that  would  come  within  the  Author- 
ity's range  are  railroad  terminals, 
harbor  and  port  facilities,  parking 
lots  and  garages,  bus  and  truck 
terminals,  transportation  systems, 
toll  roads  and  bridges,  water  works 
and  distribution  systems.  The  prin- 
cipal objective  must  be  to  render 
service  to  the  public  in  the  district. 
It  would  be  possible  for  profits  from 
one  facility  to  be  applied  to  other 
marginal  improvements.  When  a 
facility  is  entirely  paid  for,  it  could 
either  revert  to  the  local  govern- 
ment as  a  free  facility  or  continue 
as  an  income  producer  and  help  pay 
for  other  improvements. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
has  made  educational  television  a 
major  project  for  1953  and  has  set 
up  a  special  committee  to  help  se- 
cure educational  Channel  2  for 
Massachusetts.  This  Committee, 
headed  by  H.  Shippen  Goodhue,  an 
attorney  in  Boston,  has  been  asked 
to  study  what  kind  of  an  authority 
should  be  set  up  to  run  such  a 
channel  and  what  kind  of  program- 
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ming  would  be  desirable.  The  Civic 
League  came  into  being  in  1898  to 
crusade  for  playgrounds  and  it  be- 
lieves that  securing  Educational 
Channel  2  for  Massachusetts  would 
be  an  equally  praiseworthy  achieve- 
ment. The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  recognized  the 
potential  force  of  non-commercial, 
educational,  cultural  programs  and 
has  set  aside  242  TV  channels  for  - 
these  purposes.  Channel  2  has  been 
allocated  to  Massachusetts  and  a 
deadline  of  June  2,  1953  must  be 
met  for  applications  to  be  in  for 
these  educational  channels  or  the 
opportunity  will  be  lost.  The  Com- 
mittee is  anxious  to  awaken  public 
interest  and  the  active  assistance  of 
all  League  members.  The  Com- 
mittee will  cooperate  with  the 
Special  Commission  on  Educational 
Television,  an  unpaid  group  estab- 
lished by  the  1952  Legislature. 

A  regional  plan  outline  in  three 
phases  has  been  formulated  for  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area,  and  is 
covered  fully  in  the  Regional  Re- 
porter, monthly  publication  of  the 


Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  The  first 
phase  concerns  itself  with  the  in- 
ventorying of  land  and  has  been 
completed;  the  second  phase  has 
been  entered  and  is  the  design 
phase  which  will  develop  a  regional 
land  use  plan.  The  third  phase  is  to 
take  the  plan  to  the  communities  to 
make  everyone  understand  it.  The 
plan  represents  a  compilation  and 
interpretation  of  materials  accumu- 
lated during  four  years  of  fact 
gathering  and  research. 

The  Marietta  Area  Unit,  Mid-Ohio 
Valley  Planning  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  December  and  Dr.  W. 
Bay  Irvine,  President  of  Marietta 
College  was  elected  president  of  this 
new  citizens  organization.  The  ob- 
jective will  be  to  take  action  on  a 
number  of  planning  problems  which 
have  become  acute  in  the  region 
which  lies  in  both  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia.  If  the  Marietta  unit  is 
successful  it  is  expected  that  a 
companion  group  will  be  formed  in 
the  West  Virginia  area. 


Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 
Announces  New  Plans 


Following  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  President  Eisenhower  and 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.,  announced  today 
it  has  called  a  national  meeting  of  a 
Council  of  Sponsors  to  review  plans 
for  the  forthcoming  Midcentury 
Conference  on  Resources  for  the 
Future.  This  preparatory  meeting 
will  be  [held  in  Washington  April 
20,  21,  and  22  to  establish  final 
plans  and  to  issue  the  call  for  the 


conference. 

Mr.  Albright  is  president  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  a  non-profit 
corporation,  devoted  to  the  support 
of  research  and  education  in  the 
field  of  resource  conservation  and 
development.  The  corporation  has 
received  a  grant  of  $150,000  from 
The  Ford  Foundation  to  prepare  for 
and  conduct  the  conference. 

Resources  for  the  Future  has  in- 
vited, as  members  of  the  Council  of 
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Sponsors,  a  group  of  national  leaders 
of  public  opinion  to  emphasize  its 
feeling  that  resource  and  conserva- 
tion problems  are  of  concern  to  all 
citizens'  groups.  Those  asked  to 
serve  are  the  heads  of  some  40 
national  organizations  including  The 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, representing  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  business,  labor,  and 
agricultural  groups;  education,  con- 
servation, and  scientific  organiza- 
tions, and  citizens'  associations  that 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Albright  expressed  his  con- 


viction that  the  guidance  of  the 
Council  of  Sponsors  at  the  pre- 
liminary April  meeting  and  there- 
after would  assure  the  conduct  of 
"a  conference  that  fully  and  fairly 
represents  a  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
can vision  and  leadership."  It  was 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  fuller 
preparations,  he  explained,  and  to 
avoid  conflicts  with  other  sched- 
uled major  conferences,  that  the 
resource  conference,  originally 
planned  for  March  25-27,  had  been 
postponed  to  a  date,  probably  in 
the  Fall,  to  be  set  by  the  Council  of 
Sponsors  at  its  April  meeting. 


Planning  Education 


The  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  announces  Re- 
search Assistantships  in  City  Plan- 
ning and  is  receiving  applications 
for  the  year  1953-54.  Applicants 
must  have  their  Bachelor's  Degree 
from  an  accredited  institution.  Sti- 
pends range  from  $800  to  $1200  for 
the  academic  year.  Application 
blanks  are  available  from  the  Chair- 
man, of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
announces  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships for  1953-54  in  the  fields  of 
Architecture,  City  Planning  and 
Design,  as  follows:  Albert  Kahn 
Memorial  Fellowship,  $1,100;  Ellen 
L.  Matlock  Fellowship,  $1,200; 
Theophilus  Parsons  Chandler  Fel- 
lowships, three  for  graduate  study 
or  for  travel  abroad  open  only  to 
graduates  in  Architecture  of  the 


University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Graduate  Tuition  Scholarships,  three 
at  $700  each.  Application  blanks 
may  be  secured  from  the  Dean, 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  issued  a  statement  on  its  re- 
cently established  city  planning 
teaching  program  and  on  the  urban 
studies  research  program.  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Land  and  City  Plan- 
ning, Institute  for  Urban  Studies, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia 4,  Pa. 

New  York  University  announces 
awards  for  study  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration with  a  program  including 
Housing  and  Planning  with  Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships  and  Assistant- 
ships  available  to  candidates  who 
have  completed  their  Bachelor's 
degree  by  June  1953.  Applications 
must  be  filed  with  Dr.  William  J. 
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Ronan,  Director,  Graduate  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Service,  New  York 
University,  Washington  Square,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  offers 
opportunities  for  graduate  study  in 
political  science  and  public  adminis- 
tration through  five  Graduate  Assist- 
antships  with  stipends  of  $1,120 
each  to  students  with  an  A.B.  degree 
or  its  equivalent.  Applicants  should 
write  the  Head  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Cornell  University  has  issued  a 
folder  on  the  Graduate  Program  in 
City  and  Regional  Planning  with  a 
number  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships available  to  graduate  students 
in  City  and  Regional  Planning.  The 
Degree  of  Master  in  Regional  Plan- 
ning will  be  awarded  by  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  the  Ph.D.  in  City 
and  Regional  Planning  is  also 
granted  to  students  completing  ad- 
vanced research.  For  details  about 
the  planning  program  address  The 
Dean,  College  of  Architecture,  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Calif,  announces  a 
new  course,  Planning  and  Zoning 
Law  taught  by  Edward  H.  Gay  lord, 
Deputy  County  Counsel,  Los  Ange- 
les County.  Classes  began  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1953,  held  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Civic  Center  Area.  Other  planning 
courses  given  in  the  spring  semester 
include,  Seminar  in  Planning;  Spe- 
cial Planning  Problems,  Problems  of 
City  Planning  and  Community  Plan- 
ning given  by  Fred  Hassouna,  Gor- 
don Whitnall,  Theodore  Robinson 


and  Milton  Breivogel. 

The  Planning  and  Housing  Di- 
vision of  the  School  of  Architecture, 
Columbia  University,  offers  a  spe- 
cial 9-week  study  program  in  Europe 
of  particular  interest  to  professionals 
and  students  of  urban  planning, 
housing  and  architecture.  Profes- 
sor J.  Marshall  Miller,  Associate 
Professor  of  Planning,  Columbia 
University,  will  direct  the  tour 
which  will  cover  nine  weeks,  June 
15-August  16  at  a  cost  of  $1,295  for 
travel  and  Irving  expenses,  plus 
tuition  of  $25  and  a  University  Fee 
of  $7.  Professor  Miller  conducts 
tours  of  Urban  USA  on  alternate 
years  and  last  year  brought  his 
student  travelers  to  Washington 
and  visited  as  one  of  the  points  of 
interest  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. For  information  on  the 
1953  Urban  Europe  Studytour,  write 
Professor  J.  Marshall  Miller,  504 
Avery,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Northwestern  University  an- 
nounced The  Traffic  Institute  to  be 
offered  in  1953-54  with  courses  at  two 
operational  levels.  The  Institute 
program,  now  in  its  17th  year  is 
carried  on  as  a  service  to  official 
agencies  operating  in  the  field  of 
traffic  safety  and  is  primarily  a 
training  service.  For  full  informa- 
tion write  to  The  Traffic  Institute 
of  Northwestern  University,  1704 
Judson  Avenue,  Evanston,  III. 

The  Civil  Service  Leader  an 
outstanding  weekly  newspaper  deal- 
ing with  the  affairs  and  problems  of 
civil  service  employees  has  estab- 
lished an  award  in  honor  of  its 
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publisher,  Jerry  Finkelstein,  former 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Planning  Commission.  The  award 
will  be  given  to  the  student  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Master  of  Public 
Administration  who  shall  have  made 
the  outstanding  thesis  contribution 
during  the  academic  year.  A  faculty 
committee  of  the  Graduate  Division 
of  Public  Service  of  New  York 
University  will  determine  both  the 
recipient  and  the  nature  of  the 
award. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  the  Graduate  Di- 
vision of  Public  Service  for  the 
second  year  is  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  a  limited  number  of  students 
interested  in  city  planning  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  planning  seminar  at  the 
Cooper  Union.  Last  year's  joint 
undertaking  was  deemed  very  suc- 
cessful and  was  lauded  by  pro- 
fessional planners.  For  further  in- 
formation address  Mr.  Robert  Wein- 
berg,  lecturer  on  urban  planning, 
31  University  Place,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 


Leopold  Arnaud,  dean  of  Columbia 
University's  School  of  Architecture, 
of  the  establishment  of  the  William 
Kinne  Fellows  Memorial  Fellow- 
ships in  memory  of  William  Kinne 
Fellows.  $560,000  was  left  to  the 
University  as  the  capital  for  the 
memorial  fund.  Seven  traveling 
Fellowships  will  be  available  for 
members  of  the  graduating  classes 
each  year  at  the  School.  The  first 
Fellowships  will  be  awarded  this 
June  to  members  of  the  current 
graduating  classes. 

The  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology 
announces  the  F.  W.  Chandler 
Fellowship  in  City  Planning  amount- 
ing to  $1,200  for  the  academic  year 
1953-54.  The  award  will  be  made 
to  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  course  whose  background 
is  such  that  he  may  expect  to  receive 
the  M.C.P.  degree  within  two  years. 
Application  and  information  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  Professor 
Frederick  J.  Adams,  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  Rm. 
7-333,  MIT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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PERSONALS 

Walter  A.  Coldwell,  who  has 
served  as  Acting  Director  for  the 
Florida  Park  Service  since  last 
August,  recently  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  city  of  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Emmet  L.  Hill  of  Umatilla, 
Florida.  Mr.  Hill  was  trained  in 
landscape  architecture  at  Kansas 
State  College  and  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  years  experience  with  the 
National  Park  Service  and  with 
the  state  parks  in  Florida  and 
Georgia. 

B.  L.  Gewalt  has  been  named  to 
serve  as  Acting  State  Park  Director 
in  Montana  following  the  resigna- 
tion of  Walter  R.  Rankin. 

William  M.  Foss  has  succeeded 
Arthur  S.  Hopkins  as  Director, 
Division  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
the  New  York  Conservation  De- 
partment. Mr.  Hopkins,  who  re- 
tired after  40  years  of  service  with 
the  Department,  is  now  serving  as 
Executive  Secretary  for  the  North- 
eastern Inter-State  Forest  Fire  Pro- 
tection Commission. 

News  was  only  recently  received 
of  the  death  of  Paul  J.  Cunningham 
who  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  manager  for  the  Thousand  Is- 
lands State  Park  Commission  at 
Watertown,  New  York. 

E.  C.  Tayloe  has  succeeded  S.  C. 
Taylor  as  Director  of  the  Division 


of  State  Parks  in  Tennessee  and 
Glen  F.  Nicely  has  been  named  to 
succeed  C.  P.  Swan  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Conservation.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's accomplishments  during  his 
Zy%  years  in  office  are  reflected  by 
the  record  showing  establishment  of 
three  new  state  parks,  an  increase 
in  attendance  from  about  600,000 
to  more  than  2,250,000,  and  an 
increase  in  receipts  from  $160,000 
to  $491,000. 

Dr.  Aubrey  Neasham,  who  served 
for  many  years  as  Regional  His- 
torian for  the  National  Park  Service 
in  San  Francisco  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  newly-established 
position  of  Historian  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks. 

James  H.  Husted,  the  compiler 
of  these  State  Park  Notes  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Portland  Office  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Hugh  W.  Ransom  has  been 
named  Executive  Director  for  the 
American  Camping  Association  to 
succeed  Dr.  Gerald  D.  Burns  who 
resigned  last  summer. 

W.  P.  Moll  has  been  appointed  to 
head  the  newly-established  Division 
of  Recreation  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
This  Division  replaces  the  former 
Bureau  of  Parks  headed  by  Walter 
L.  Wirth. 
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MEETINGS 

The  Ohio  Division  of  Parks  held 
a  Park  Manager's  Training  School 
at  Lake  Hope  State  Park  on  No- 
vember 4-7.  Discussion  topics  in- 
cluded the  Division's  Long-Range 
Planning  Program,  General  Admin- 
istrative Practices,  Construction  and 
Contract  Work,  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, Public  Employees  Retirement 
System,  Signs,  Lake  Patrol  Prob- 
lems, Safety  and  Hygiene,  Opera- 
tion of  Life-Saving  Facilities,  and  a 
Park  Managers  "Gripe"  Session. 

The  West  Virginia  Division  of 
State  Parks  18th  Annual  Conference 
which  was  postponed  last  fall  be- 
cause of  the  state-wide  fire  condition 
was  held  at  Elkins,  West  Virginia 
on  January  12-14.  Discussion  top- 
ics included  Records,  Landscape 
Problems,  Park  Standards,  Signs, 
Sanitation,  and  Individual  Problems. 
One  day  was  devoted  to  a  field  trip 
covering  four  state  park  areas. 

The  7th  Annual  Great  Lakes 
Park  Training  Institute  was  held 
at  Pokagon  State  Park,  Indiana  on 
February  23-27.  Proceedings  of  the 
Institute  are  available  at  $5.00  a 
copy  from  the  Department  of  Rec- 
reation, Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana. 

The  second  Mid-Continent  Re- 
gional Park  and  Recreation  Con- 
ference Training  Institute  is  sche- 
duled to  be  held  March  9-11  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Contin- 
uation Center.  More  than  100 
registrants  are  expected. 

ARTICLES 

"The  Place  oj  Organized  Camping 
in  State  Parks"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  article  in  the  January 
issue  of  Recreation  by  Reynold  E. 


Carlson,  Associate  Professor  of  Rec- 
reation at  Indiana  University  and  a 
former  president  of  the  American 
Camping  Association. 

The  November  issue  of  Camping 
Magazine  contains  a  number  of 
"special  check-up  articles"  includ- 
ing, In  Developing  Your  Camp  the 
Big  Word  is  Plan,  What  Makes  A 
Good  Campsite — Factors  to  Watch 
For  IJ  You  Are  Buying  or  Correct 
Where  Needed  IJ  You  Already  Own, 
Better  Buildings  and  Facilities,  Suc- 
cessful Camp  Craft  Program,  Care 
of  Waterjront  Equipment. 

Wheeler  Milmoe  writing  in  the 
December-January  issue  of  the 
New  York  State  Conservationist  fur- 
nishes an  interim  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  study  of  the  Forest 
Preserve  being  conducted  by  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources.  The  Committee 
was  created  in  1951  by  the  Legisla- 
ture and  a  Special  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  Forest  Preserve 
was  named  early  in  May,  1952  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  in  studying 
and  reporting  on  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve. Dr.  Joseph  S.  I  Hick,  former 
Dean  of  the  State  College  of  For- 
estry at  Syracuse  University,  has 
been  engaged  to  act  as  consultant 
for  the  Committee  which  has  already 
held  several  meetings  and  expects 
to  be  able  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  consideration  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1954. 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

Arizona.  In  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  on  January  12,  Gover- 
nor Pyle  said,  "Arizona  urgently 
needs  an  agency  for  the  administra- 
tive management  of  such  state 
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park  areas  as  Oak  Creek  Canyon. 
This  could  be  a  major  subject  for  a 
continuing  legislative  council  to 
explore  with  a  view  to  attaining 
maximum  effectiveness  at  mini- 
mum cost."  Subsequently,  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Morrow  intro- 
duced House  Bill  4  which  would 
create  a  State  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments Commission  of  12  members 
with  staggered  terms,  provide  for 
the  acquisition,  development  and 
management  of  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  establish  a  state  parks  fund 
and  make  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000. 

California.  Resulting  from  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  at  the  November 
election,  it  is  expected  that  San 
Francisco  will  contribute  $100,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  pro- 
posed 2,000-acre  Butano  Forest 
State  Park  in  southern  Mateo 
County.  This,  together  with  moneys 
already  contributed  or  allocated  by 
San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ties and  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  will  make  up  the  pur- 
chase price  of  $850,000. 

Colorado.  Several  local  groups 
have  cooperated  in  preparing  a  bill 
to  establish  a  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  for  early 
introduction  in  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

Georgia.  A  little  less  than  three 
years  ago,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce launched  and  promoted  a 
campaign  for  Wayside  Parks  for 
Georgia  and  the  November  issue 
of  the  Department's  Newsletter  re- 
ports that  the  State  now  has  some 
75  such  areas  scattered  over  it. 

Illinois.  The  Illinois  Federation 
of  Sportsman's  Clubs  is  backing 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  bi- 


partisan conservation  board  to  ad- 
minister the  Illinois  Department  of 
Conservation.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  six-member 
conservation  board  with  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Board.  The  Board  of  Fish  and 
Game  and  Conservation  Advisors 
and  the  Board  of  Park  Advisors 
would  be  eliminated.  No  change  is 
proposed  for  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  which  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Executive-Secretary, 
however,  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  and  not  by  the  Governor. 

Kansas.  The  Fourteenth  annual 
report  of  the  Kansas  Forestry, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  gives 
15  pages  to  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  State  Parks  and  State  Lakes. 
All  Kansas  state  parks  are  listed, 
each  with  a  brief  statement  of  its 
history  and  acquisition. 

Louisiana.  A  constitutional  Civil 
Service  System  for  employees  of  the 
State  and  of  cities  over  250,000 
population  was  voted  by  the  people 
in  the  November  elections. 

Maryland.  The  Maryland  State 
Planning  Commission  issued  hi  No- 
vember a  77-page  report  dated 
June,  1952  entitled  A  Master  Plan — 
Maryland  State  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Areas.  It  contains  a  suggested 
acquisition  program  and  other  rec- 
ommendations for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  state  park 
system  to  develop  34  state  parks 
and  recreation  areas  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $13,500,000.  F. 
Elwood  Allen  Organization  was 
retained  as  consultant  on  this  study. 

New  Jersey.  The  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
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velopment  received  an  appropriation 
of  $4,810,000  in  1952  for  land  ac- 
quisition as  follows:  (1)  $2,000,000 
for  the  "Wharton"  tract  of  approx- 
imately 90,000  acres  in  Camden, 
Burlington,  and  Atlantic  counties 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  a 
water  reserve  or  reserves  and  in- 
cidentally for  recreation,  (2) 
$2,750,000  for  Island  Beach  for 
recreation  and  wildlife  purposes, 
and  (3)  $60,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Barnegat  Lighthouse  State  Park. 
An  amount  of  $500,000  was  also 
received  for  the  development  of  a 
recreation  area  or  areas  at  or  ad- 
jacent to  Sandy  Hook;  however,  no 
lands  for  this  project  have  as  yet 
been  acquired. 

New  Jersey.  A  guaranteed 
$285,000,000  bond  issue  for  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  was  voted 
in  the  November  election.  The 
guarantee  of  principal  and  interest 
in  the  event  that  tolls  are  insufficient 
is  estimated  to  save  $80,000,000 
through  a  lower  interest  rate. 

New  York.  The  Long  Island  State 
Park  Commission  on  December  1, 
1952  accepted  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bayard  Cutting  Aboretum  adjacent 
to  Hecksher  State  Park  on  Long 
Island.  This  643-acre  arboretum 
was  donated  to  the  State  through 
several  gifts  during  the  past  16 
years  together  with  an  endowment 
fund  of  over  a  million  dollars.  The 
Commission  is  planning  construction 
of  facilities  and  improvements  re- 
quired for  public  use  before  the 
area  can  be  opened  to  the  public. 
The  deed  of  gift  expresses  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arboretum  "to  serve  as 
an  oasis  of  beauty  and  of  quiet  so 
that  said  premises  may  be  a  source 


of  pleasure,  rest  and  refreshment 
to  those  who  delight  in  outdoor 
beauty;  to  serve  to  bring  about  a 
greater  appreciation  and  under- 
standing, on  the  part  of  both  the 
general  public  and  all  those  pro- 
fessionally concerned  with  landscape 
design,  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  informal  planting,  and  thus  to  be 
an  influence  in  preserving  the  amen- 
ities of  our  native  landscape." 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  10  cent 
toll  on  the  Southern  State  Parkway 
to  finance  the  first-stage  widening 
and  improvement  of  the  parkway, 
the  extension  of  Meadowbrook  Park- 
way, and  reconstruction  of  the 
Jones  Beach  causeways.  The  plan 
proposes  the  development  of  six 
instead  of  four  lanes  on  the  South- 
ern State  Parkway  and  the  two 
westerly  causeways  to  Jones  Beach. 

Oklahoma.  In  response  to  a 
demand  for  park  facilities  by  the 
Negro  population  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Tulsa,  Muskogee,  and  smaller  near- 
by communities,  plans  are  being 
prepared  for  a  development  on  the 
west  side  of  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir 
which  would  include  a  lodge  with 
dining  and  public-use  facilities  and 
26  guest  rooms  and  20  rooms  in  8 
cabins.  The  Oklahoma  Planning 
and  Resources  Board  has  previously 
announced  plans  for  developing 
similar  lodge  facilities  at  Sequoyah, 
Quartz  Mountain,  and  Lake  Tex- 
oma  state  parks  to  be  financed 
through  revenue  bonds. 

Oregon.  The  death  of  Samuel  H. 
Boardman,  known  as  the  father  of 
Oregon's  state  park  system,  oc- 
curred in  Salem,  Oregon,  January 
26,  1953  of  a  heart  ailment.  He  was 
born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  December 
13,  1874,  where  he  attended  public 
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schools.  At  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  he 
attended  Wayland  Academy.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Oregon  in  1903  and 
homesteading  at  Boardman  he  was 
engaged  in  engineering  work  for 
the  Denver  Union  Water  Works, 
the  Denver  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
and  other  leading  organizations. 
He  continued  his  engineering  work 
in  Oregon  with  the  Spokane,  Port- 
land and  Seattle  Railroad  and  the 
Portland  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company.  In  1919,  he  started  work 
with  the  state  highway  maintenance 
department  which  he  continued 
until  1929  when  Governor  I.  L. 
Patterson  appointed  a  state  parks 
commission  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  roadside  timber  and  de- 
veloping a  state  parks  system.  Mr. 
Boardman  was  the  first  superinten- 
dent of  parks  under  that  commis- 
sion. He  continued  to  serve  in  this 
capacity  until  July  1950  when  he 
retired.  Silver  Creek  Falls  State 
Park  was  the  first  park  he  acquired 
for  the  state  park  system  which  at 
that  time  numbered  46  parks  of 
1370  acres.  The  system,  upon  his 
retirement,  had  approximately  151 
parks  of  61,500  acres.  In  an  edi- 


torial in  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
tribute  was  paid  to  him  as  the 
person,  through  his  own  efforts, 
who  did  most  to  preserve  the  na- 
tural beauty  of  Oregon. 

Rhode  Island.  A  $500,000  bond 
issue  has  been  authorized  to  de- 
velop two  beach  areas. 

Tennessee.  State  Parks — A  Pro- 
posed Program  Jor  Tennessee  is  the 
title  of  a  recent  24-page  report 
prepared  by  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  State 
Parks.  The  report  recommends  ac- 
quisition of  two  new  state  parks  for 
use  of  the  white  population  and  four 
parks  for  Negro  use,  together  with 
improvements  and  additions  to  ex- 
isting parks  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $6,500,000. 

Wisconsin.  At  its  August  meet- 
ing, the  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Commission  went  on  record  as 
favoring  a  suggestion  "that  the 
Department  seek  to  cooperate  with 
the  Highway  Commission  to  classify 
roads  on  the  basis  of  scenic  values 
and  to  preserve  these  values  when 
highways  are  re-located." 


National  Conference  on  State  Parks  Holds 
Annual  Board  Meeting 

To  Meet  in  Georgia,  October  12-17,  1953 


The  Officers  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  held  its  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  in  Washington  on 
February  13,  1953.  Those  attend- 
ing were:  Tom  Wallace,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
V.  W.  Flickinger,  Ohio,  President, 
Kenneth  R.  Cougill,  Indiana,  First 


Vice  President  and  William  W. 
Wells,  Louisiana,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  following  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors:  Horace  M. 
Albright,  New  York,  Dr.  John  R. 
Bracken,  Pennsylvania,  Harold  J. 
Dyer,  Maine,  Arthur  C.  Elmer, 
Michigan,  Frank  D.  Quinn,  Texas, 
William  M.  Hay,  Tennessee,  Ed- 
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ward  J.  Meeman,  Tennessee,  Ben 
H.  Thompson,  Washington  D.  C., 
Russell  B.  Tobey,  New  Hampshire, 
Harold  S.  Wagner,  Ohio,  Henry 
Ward,  Kentucky,  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Harlean  James, 
Executive  Secretary,  and  Dora  A. 
Padgett,  Editor,  with  guests,  A.  D. 
Barnes,  Florida,  Sidney  S.  Kennedy, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  A.  N.  Moye, 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Moye,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Parks  of  Georgia, 
outlined  plans  for  the  Conference 
which  will  be  held  in  Georgia  in  the 
autumn,  October  12-17,  1953,  with 


the  base  at  Georgia  Veterans  Mem- 
morial  State  Park  near  Cordele  and 
situated  on  Lake  Blackshear.  Mr. 
Moye  outlined  plans  which  are 
being  considered  for  the  program 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  dele- 
gates. Several  trips  will  be  planned 
to  other  State  Parks,  including  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park 
and  the  Little  White  House  at 
Warm  Springs. 

The  group  lunched  at  the  Cosmos 
Club  with  the  Assistant  Directors, 
four  regional  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  Tom  Vint, 
Chief  of  Design  and  Construction. 


Commendation  from  Governor  Langlie  to 
Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Peeler 


Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Peeler,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
resigned  from  the  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Washington  in  November  due  to 
ill  health.  Her  resignation  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Governor 
and  became  effective  February  1, 
1953.  In  Governor  Arthur  B.  Lang- 
lie's  letter  of  acceptance  of  her 
resignation,  he  wrote: 

I  had  hoped  long  before  this  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  write  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  service 
you  have  given  the  state  during  your 
years  on  the  Parks  Commission.  I  also 
want  you  to  know  that  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  accept  your  resignation,  but  I 


am  understanding  of  the  circumstances 
which  necessitate  this  decision  on  your 
part  and  know  that  you  have  given  of 
yourself  perhaps  more  diligently  than 
health  considerations  would  have  per- 
mitted. I  do  hope  that  you  will  be 
afforded  a  time  of  rest  and  that  you  will 
regain  your  full  health  in  the  days  ahead. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  adequately 
our  appreciation  for  the  unselfish  and 
devoted  leadership  and  service  you  have 
given.  During  your  term  of  office  great 
headway  has  been  made  in  our  Parks 
program  due,  in  no  small  part,  to  your 
effectiveness  in  developing  an  educa- 
tional program  and  in  pushing  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  our  whole 
system. 

We  trust  your  active  interest  will 
never  diminish. 

The  best  of  good  wishes  and  many 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


New  Gila  Wilderness  Area  Established  in 
Southwest  New  Mexico 


A  new  Gila  Wilderness  Area  in 
the  Gila  National  Forest  of  south- 
western New  Mexico  has  been  estab- 


lished by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  National  forest  wilder- 
ness areas  are  tracts  set  aside  to 
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preserve  natural  primitive  conditions 
of  habitation  and  transportation. 

The  new  wilderness  area  embraces 
419,000  acres,  or  about  74  percent, 
of  the  former  Gila  Wilderness  Area, 
established  in  1933.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  old  area  will  be 
managed  as  a  part  of  the  new  area 
pending  further  study. 

The  Department's  decision  was 
based  on  a  public  hearing  held  at 
Silver  City,  N.  M.  August  7,  at 
which  many  divergent  opinions 
were  presented  regarding  the 


changed  boundaries,  although  there 
was  general  agreement  as  to  the 
acreage  now  established  as  a  wilder- 
ness area.  The  new  wilderness  area 
is  almost  entirely  in  public  owner- 
ship and  is  real  wilderness  country. 
The  148,000  acres  which  will  be 
studied  further  include  lands  which 
have  been  invaded  by  automobile 
roads  and  some  4,500  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  over  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
jurisdiction. 


Montgomery  County,  Md.  Citizen 
Organization  for  Sound  Highway  Plans 


The  Citizens'  Action  Committee 
for  Fair  Highway  Planning,  com- 
posed of  many  citizens,  citizen 
associations  and  community  asso- 
ciations in  Greater  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland,  has  issued  a  statement 
vigorously  protesting  any  plan  for 
commercial  highways  in  Rock  Creek 
Park  in  Maryland  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  signed  by  Gerald  P.  Nye, 
J.  B.  Hartranft,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Dennis- 
ton,  James  F.  Foley,  Lewis  C.  Mc- 
Cabe,  Edward  S.  Northrup,  H.  S. 
Ovens,  Sidney  Sachs,  Ralph  L. 
McCabe,  Carl  W.  Tomlin,  Mrs. 
Richard  Stimson.  This  Committee 
is  representative  of  the  following 
Community  and  Citizens  Groups: 
Parkview,  Parkwood,  Rock  Creek 
Hills,  North  Chevy  Chase,  Chevy 
Chase  Lake,  Coquelin  Terrace,  Rol- 
lingwood,  Chevy  Chase  View,  Chevy 
Chase  Village,  Hamlet  and  others. 

The  Maryland  State  Roads  Com- 
mission has  approved  and  com- 
menced work  on  the  first  leg  of  a 
super,  six-lane  highway  for  com- 
mercial vehicles  which  will  come  into 


and  use  Rock  Creek  Park  in  Mary- 
land with  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
forcing  the  opening  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  through  its  length  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  is  de- 
fined as  the  South-east  Branch  of 
Highway  240. 

The  Committee  protests  this 
serious  proposal,  not  only  for  its 
folly  and  needlessness,  but  for  these 
further  reasons: 

Because  it  is  an  insult  to  our  com- 
munities and  destructive  of  real  values; 

Because  it  would  constitute  wasteful 

expenditure  of  public  money  and 
would  not  accomplish  the  traffic  pur- 
poses alleged  to  prompt  its  building; 

Because  it  is  taking  vital  acres  from 
school  grounds,  destroying  recreation 
sites  and  threatening  highly  developed 
playgrounds. 

The  Committee  of  one  hundred  on 
the  Federal  City  of  the  APCA  has 
opposed  the  use  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  for  an  arterial  highway.  In- 
deed, the  APCA  has  assisted  its 
members  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  to  protect  city  parks  from 
invasion  by  express  highways. 
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At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  for  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings,  November  14  and  15,  a  re- 
organization was  agreed  upon  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
has  become  the  operating  organization 
with  the  following  officers:  David  E. 
Finley,  Chairman,  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd, 
Vice  Chairman,  George  McAneny,  Vice 
Chairman,  Ronald  F.  Lee,  Secretary, 
C.  F.  Jacobsen,  Treasurer,  Frederick  L. 
Rath,  Jr.,  Director  and  Henry  H.  Sur- 
face, Administrator.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  are:  Attorney  General 
of  the  U.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Winthrop  W. 
Aldrich,  Turpin  C.  Bannister,  Charles 
S.  Bird,  Eugene  R.  Black,  Robert  Woods 
Bliss,  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Jarry 
A.  BuIIis,  Christopher  Crittenden,  Mrs. 
Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Newton  B. 
Drury,  James  R.  Edmunds,  Jr.,  Guy 
Stanton  Ford,  Herbert  Hoover,  Arthur 
A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Albert  Kornfeld, 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Keith  Merrill, 
J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Russell  and  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Jr. 
Headquarters  are  at  712  Jackson  Place, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


The  "how"  and  "why"  of  city  plan- 
ning as  a  guide  to  community  growth  is 
presented  to  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders  in  a  new  publication  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  a  special  committee 
of  well-known  professional  planners, 
and  entitled,  City  Planning  and  Urban 
Development.  This  study  gives  practical 
and  authoritative  answers  to  two  ques- 
tions frequently  asked  by  local  business- 
men concerned  with  problems  of  mu- 
nicipal growth  and  adjustment  in  their 
home  communities:  What  can  business- 
men do  to  promote  realistic  and  prac- 
tical city  planning?  What  are  the 
mechanics  of  setting  up  and  maintain- 
ing an  effective  city  planning  commis- 
sion? 

Answers  are  supplied  in  47  pages  of 
non-technical  discussion  bringing  out 
what  city  planning  is,  what  it  can  ac- 


complish, who  does  it,  and  what  special 
"tools"  are  used.  Consideration  is  given 
to  special  aspects  of  planning  such  as 
decentralization,  extra-territorial  con- 
trols, the  modern  shopping  center,  in- 
dustrial dispersion,  traffic  and  off-street 
parking,  public  transit,  and  other  mod- 
ern developments. 

City  Planning  and  Urban  Development 
carries  on  and  expands  the  principles  of 
community  improvement  presented  in 
an  earlier  Chamber  publication,  Zoning 
and  Civic  Development,  a  practical  guide 
to  effective  zoning. 

Copies  of  either  booklet  are  available 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  1615  H  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Single  copy  price 
is  30c  postpaid,  with  lower  prices  for 
quantity  orders. 


Publication  of  illustrated  handbooks 
on  two  areas  of  significance  in  the  Na- 
tion's history  —  Fort  Raleigh  National 
Historic  Site  on  Roanoke  Island,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Yorktown  Section  o/ 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  Vir- 
ginia —  was  announced  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Copies  of  these  publications  may  be 
obtained  by  purchase  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Fort  Raleigh  Handbook 
sells  for  20  cents,  the  Yorktown  for 
25  cents.  They  are  part  of  the  historical 
handbook  series  which  the  National 
Park  Service  has  published  regarding 
historical  and  archeological  areas  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

Both  the  Fort  Raleigh  and  Yorktown 
handbooks  were  written  by  National 
Park  Service  officials.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Porter  III,  chief  of  the  Preservation 
Branch,  History  Division,  Washington 
Office,  prepared  the  Fort  Raleigh  bro- 
chure. In  it  he  gives  readers  the  benefit 
of  years  of  research  and  provides  a  color- 
ful account  of  the  earliest  English  colon- 
izing attempt  in  continental  United 
States.  He  also  provides  a  guide  to  the 
Fort  Raleigh  area  and  information  on 
facilities  available  to  the  visiting  public. 
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Charles  E.  Hatch,  Jr.,  historian  at 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  wrote 
the  Yorktown  handbook.  Like  Dr. 
Porter,  he  is  an  authority  on  his  subject. 
The  first  part  of  the  Yorktown  handbook 
is  devoted  to  the  Virginia  Campaign. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781  which  cul- 
minated the  American  Revolution  and 
marked  the  end  of  the  Colonial  period 
and  the  beginning  of  an  independent 
national  life. 

Scattered  throughout  both  the  Fort 
Raleigh  and  Yorktown  handbooks  are 
maps,  portraits,  and  drawings  which 
will  interest  not  only  students  of  history 
but  all  who  wish  to  add  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  America's  historical  heritage 
as  exemplified  at  Fort  Raleigh  and 
Yorktown. 


"  How  to  preserve  an  area"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  bulletin  issued  by  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  It  is  written  for  the 
landowner  and  discusses  the  problems 
he  faces  in  attempting  to  assure  per- 
manent preservation  of  natural  condi- 
tions on  his  property. 

The  bulletin  commences  with  an 
analysis  of  the  objectives  a  person  might 
have  in  wanting  to  preserve  an  area.  It 
goes  on  to  discuss  types  of  preservation, 
requirements  for  assuring  perpetuation 
of  a  nature  reserve,  custodial  agree- 
ments, buffer  areas,  preservation  under 
private  ownership,  and  management 
policies  for  natural  area  preserves. 

The  Conservancy  stresses  three  es- 
sential requirements  for  assuring  pre- 
servation of  a  nature  reserve:  (1)  man- 
agement under  a  stated  policy  of  pre- 
servation, (2)  assurance  of  continuing 
control  by  a  permanent  organization, 
and  (3)  assurance  of  continuing  main- 
tenance funds  from  endowment  or  other 
source.  It  discusses  the  value  of  buffer 
areas  and  the  need  for  careful  planning 
to  assure  perpetual  protection  of  a 
proposed  nature  reserve. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  1840  Mintwood 
Place,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  (1822-1903) 
with  an  introductory  note  by  Laura 
Wood  Roper,  has  been  reprinted  from 
Landscape  Architecture,  October  1952, 
as  a  separate  document,  and  of  course, 
represents  a  treasure  of  data  and  opin- 
ion. The  Yosemite  Valley  in  California 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
scenic  area  in  the  United  States  to  be 
set  aside  by  Congress  for  public  enjoy- 
ment. In  1864  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia appointed  the  first  Yosemite 
Commission  and  one  of  its  members  was 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  elder.  The 
report  for  the  California  Legislature 
written  about  1865  defining  the  policy 
which  should  govern  the  management 
of  the  grant  and  making  specific  recom- 
mendations for  carrying  it  out,  is  the 
document  which  has  been  edited  and 
reprinted.  It  is  an  invaluable  record  for 
all  conservation  workers  and  parkmen. 


J.  B.  Fisbburn  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  a 
life  member  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  has  been  honored 
by  the  magazine,  Virginia  and  the 
Virginia  County,  as  the  leading  citizen 
of  Roanoke.  Publisher  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  the  Roanoke  World-  News, 
Junius  Blair  Fishburn  has  had  a  notable 
career  in  banking,  publishing  and  other 
fields  of  business.  In  1933  he  gave  a 
5,000  acre  tract  in  Patrick  County  to 
the  State  which  is  now  the  popular 
Fairy  Stone  Park.  The  first  park  gift 
led  to  others.  His  son,  Junius  Parker 
Fishburn,  who  is  president  of  the  Times- 
World  Corporation,  is  one  of  Roanoke'  s 
leading  citizens  and  his  activities  are 
also  recounted  in  the  Virginia  magazine. 


The  Yosemite  Valley  and  The  Mariposa 
Big  Trees,  a  Preliminary  Report  (1865) 


5.  R.  DeBoer  and  Company  have 
issued  a  report  on  Glendive,  Montana, 
which  is  by  way  of  becoming  a  city  of 
20,000  people.  Due  to  the  discovery  of 
large  quantities  of  oil  this  little  city  has 
grown  in  population  and  a  final  study 
for  a  city  plan  has  been  made  to  bring 
into  focus  the  potentialities  of  Glendive 
for  widening  its  expansion  through  the 
development  of  its  resources.  The  plan 
of  the  city  has  been  extended  in  all 
directions  and  across  the  Yellowstone 
River.  Modern  additions  to  the  city 
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will  be  built  in  the  new  areas.  These 
have  been  laid  out  with  proper  consid- 
eration to  traffic,  sanitation  and  rec- 
reation, looking  to  a  modern  city  on 
this  site.  The  report  is  well  illustrated 
with  graphs  and  maps. 


Harvard  University  announced  in 
January  the  appointment  of  Jose  Luis 
Sert,  New  York  architect  and  city 
planner,  as  Professor  of  Architecture 
and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  effective  Sept.  1.  He  succeeds 
Prof.  Joseph  Hudnut,  who  is  retiring. 
Mr.  Sert  is  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congresses  for  Modern  Archi- 
tecture and  in  1944-45  served  as  Pro- 
fessor of  City  Planning  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 


We  note  with  regret  the  death  of  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Merriam  on  January  8,  1953 
in  his  71st  year.  Dr.  Merriam  was  a 
member  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  and 
its  predecessor  national  planning  organ- 
izations, and  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners. 
He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  taught  there  from 
1911  to  the  time  of  his  retirement.  Ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  the  Chicago 
Plan,  he  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  Chicago  for  several 
terms  and  was  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  in  1911.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  volumes  on  political  science  and 
had  received  many  honorary  degrees. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Manage- 
ment. His  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
political  science  and  planning  was  pre- 
eminent and  through  his  outstanding 
guidance  these  and  allied  fields  of  learn- 
ing have  profited  in  the  highest  degree. 


After  months  of  anxious  waiting  a 
successful  conclusion  of  the  appeal  of 
the  Raritan  case  (The  United  Corpora- 
tion vs.  the  Borough  of  Raritan),  was 
fulfilled.  On  Monday,  December  21, 
1952,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 


It  held  that 

1.  The  billboard  law  was  intended  to 
supplement  not  supplant  the  power 
of    the    municipality    to    regulate 
outdoor  advertising  under  the  zon- 
ing statutes. 

2.  A  business  sign  (one  relating  to  the 
business  or  profession  conducted  on 
the  premises)   and  an  advertising 
sign  may  be  separately  classified. 

3.  Billboards   are  subject  to   special 
regulations   or   prohibitions   along 
with  other  land  uses  which  have 
"undesirable  attributes." 

The  court  cited,  also,  the  mandate  of 
the  new  constitution  that  "in  determin- 
ing the  scope  of  the  zoning  power,  laws 
concerning  municipalities  shall  be  lib- 
erally construed  in  their  favor." 

On  only  one  point  was  the  lower  court 
sustained;  that  of  the  right  of  a  non- 
conforming  use  to  continue.  This  had 
been  conceded  by  attorneys  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

This  Opinion  places  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  community  squarely 
upon  the  municipality.  Under  the 
present  zoning  enabling  laws,  a  govern- 
ing body  may  adopt  a  zoning  ordinance 
with  appropriate  restrictions  regarding 
outdoor  advertising,  even  to  prohibiting 
billboards.  A  municipality  may  remove 
billboards  which  are  in  violation  of  an 
ordinance  which  was  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  their  erection. 

The  newly  adopted  zoning  ordinance 
of  the  Borough  of  Raritan  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  United  Advertising  Cor- 
poration. In  the  Superior  Court  of 
Somerset  County  January  26,  1952,  a 
summary  judgment  was  given  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff.  It  maintained  that  the 
removal  of  the  clause  which  specifically 
prohibited  the  licensing  of  a  sign  in 
violation  of  municipal  ordinance,  from 
the  1930  Billboard  Law  when  it  was 
revised  in  1942,  vested  the  sole  power 
to  regulate  billboards  in  the  State. 

The  N.  J.  Roadside  Council  took  part 
in  the  case  as  a  "friend  of  the  court." 
Upon  learning  that  Raritan  did  not 
feel  it  could  afford  to  continue,  the 
Council  obtained  consent  to  represent 
the  Borough  and  mustered  its  forces  to 
appeal  the  case.  Mr.  Mortimer  Eisner 
of  Newark  volunteered  his  services  for 
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the  argument;  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Sullivan, 
Jr.,  for  the  brief;  Mr.  Albert  S.  Bard, 
again  amicus  curiae.  The  outstanding 
presentation  of  these  men  assured  the 
success  of  the  Appeal.  Tribute  is  also 
due  to  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Smith,  Dr.  Spencer 
Miller,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  Russell  Butler,  Jr., 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Mrs.  C 
Alexander  Capron  and  Dr.  Charles  H. 


Connors  for  their  counsel  and  monetary 
aid  and  to  the  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Planning 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment for  their  championship  of  the  right 
of  "home  rule"  throughout  the  long 
months  of  waiting. 


Highways  and  Public  Works  in  the  D.  C. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Committee  of 
1 00  on  the  Federal  City  adopted  a  Report 
on  the  District  Highway  Plan  at  a  meeting 
on  February  3rd,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  Subcommittee  and  is  here  summarized. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  proposing  a 
program  of  capital  expenditures 
estimated  to  cost  over  $300,000,000 
and  expect  to  ask  for  legislation 
authorizing  advances  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  full  amount 
for  individual  projects  as  they  may 
be  included  annually  in  the  District 
budget.  One  half  of  the  money  so 
advanced  would  be  repaid  from 
District  funds  in  annual  increments 
over  a  period  of  25  years.  The  pro- 
posal is  eminently  fair  and  reason- 
able as  the  Federal  Government 
owns  42.4  percent  of  the  land  that 
might  be  taxable,  and  another 
5.9  percent  is  tax  free  mostly  be- 
cause of  conditions  arising  from 
this  being  the  Nation's  Capital, 
such  as  ownership  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, national  institutions,  etc. 
Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that, 
had  the  40  percent  of  the  District 
budget  promised  by  Act  of  Congress 
actually  been  appropriated  since 
1925  to  date,  the  District  would 
have  received  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  approximately  $408,000,000 
more  than  it  has  actually  received. 


Manifest  to  all  those  cognizant 
of  local  conditions  is  the  fact  that 
the  District  is  way  behind  in  the 
capital  improvements  essential  to 
the  needs  of  the  community,  due 
to  inadequate  appropriations  during 
the  war  years  and  since,  and  that 
the  cost  of  catching  up  on  its  ac- 
cumulation of  needs  will  far  exceed 
what  the  District  can  afford  with 
its  own  resources.  The  American 
people  will  generally  recognize  the 
Federal  responsibility  to  contribute 
its  share  in  the  case  of  improvements 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
Nation's  Capital  as  a  city  worthy 
of  its  new  role  "as  a  capital  among 
capitals"  and  suitable  to  be  the 
seat  of  our  Government. 

However,  some  of  the  improve- 
ments proposed  and  included  in  the 
estimates  are  of  doubtful  value  and 
their  suitability  to  solve  the  im- 
mediate problem  and  the  problems 
of  the  future  may  be  questioned 
from  the  city  planning  point  of 
view.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
highway  program  which  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  amount  of  study 
to  date  and  the  essentials  of  which 
have  been  published.  It  is  of  special 
interest  that  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Board  selected  by  the  D.  C.  Com- 
missioners and  other  citizens  com- 
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munities  which  have  studied  the 
program  and  recommended  favor- 
able action  on  it,  none  contained  a 
city  planner,  whereas  adverse  re- 
ports on  several  features  have  been 
made  by  the  Harland  Bartholomew 
Associates,  Gilmore  D.  Clarke  and 
Michael  Rapuano,  in  a  preliminary 
report  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission's  Staff  and 
informally  by  other  city  planners. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
program  financially  $96,500,000  im- 
mediate need  and  over  $100,000,000 
for  future  needs)  and  its  impact  on 
the  development  of  the  Federal 
City,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100,  the  APCA's  local 
group,  was  appointed  to  study  it 
and  report  upon  it. 

This  Subcommittee,  all  members 
having  experience  in  city  planning, 
points  out  in  its  report: 

1.  These  proposals  are  described 
in  the  Robinson  (Engineer  District 
Commissioner)  statement  as  a  "rec- 
ommended major  capital  improve- 
ment program"  and  as  a  "plan." 
However  they  do  not  appear  to  fit 
either  description  in  the  sense  that 
they  offer  a  comprehensive  program 
or  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  Dis- 
trict's basic  traffic  problems.  Rather, 
they    appear    to    be    a    somewhat 
miscellaneous  collection  of  projects 
of  varying  merit  calculated  to  meet 
certain  current  and  emerging  traffic 
pressures,  but  holding  little  promise, 
that,    upon   their   completion,    the 
traffic  situation  in  the  District  will 
be  better  than  it  is  today  or  even 
as  good. 

2.  While  many  of  the  proposals 
are  of  undoubted  value,  there  are 
others  which  appear  to  be  scarcely 
worth  the  cost  and  some,  including 


some  very  expensive  ones,  which  it 
is  believed  would  actually  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  District's 
traffic  difficulties.  The  E  Street 
Bridge  falls  in  that  category.  Fin- 
ally, some  very  important  projects 
are  omitted  altogether  and  others 
are  given  the  appearance  of  in- 
clusion but  are  not  included  in  fact. 

3.  On  page  6  of  Engineer  Com- 
missioner   Robinson's    presentation 
.  .  .  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
District  recommendations  "are  based 
primarily  on  traffic  considerations" 
and   that   "other   factors,  such   as 
broad  relationships  to  the  land-use 
plan  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  internal 
neighborhood    planning,    effect    on 
land  values  and  stability  of  residen- 
tial areas  may  cause  some  modi- 
fication of  the  plan."    This  implies 
that  traffic  was  dealt  with  as  an 
end  in  itself  rather  than  as  a  service 
function  in  the  life  of  the  city,  that 
symptoms  of  basic  problems  were 
dealt  with  rather  than  causes. 

4.  Unless  a  balance  is  maintained 
between  the  ways  in  which  the  city's 
land  is  used  and  the  traffic  facilities 
that  serve  those  uses,  that  is,  unless 
there  is  an  intelligent  handling  of 
the  causes  of  traffic,  new  symptoms 
of  traffic  difficulty  will  continue  to 
erupt  across  the   city   at  a   much 
faster  rate  and  in  far  more  serious 
form  than  can  be  dealt  with. 

5.  Traffic  is  not  self  generating. 
It  is  created  by  the  various  uses  of 
land.  ...  It  cannot  be  dealt  with 
except  in  the  context  of  the  "broad 
relationships  to  the  land-use  plan 
of  the  city  as  a  whole." 

6.  The  Proposals  must  be  judged, 
not  by  their  value  today  or  over 
the  next  few  years  .  .  .  because  most 
of  them  will  not  be  ready  for  use 
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during  that  period  .  .  .  but  by 
their  value  to  the  District  of  1960, 
1970  or  beyond. 

7.  The  Nation's  Capital  of  1970 
or  even  1980,  or  even  1960  will  be 
a  very  different  kind  of  community 
from  the  Capital  of  1953  and  .  .  . 
its  traffic  and  transportation  prob- 
lems will  in  turn  be  very  different 
from   those   today.    ...    A   quick 
look  at  the  decade  just  past  reveals 
what  profound  and  rapid  changes 
are  possible.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no 
more  striking  example  of  the  effect 
of  land-use  on  traffic. 

8.  The  present  concentration  of 
the    Nation's    government    in    the 
center  of  the  District  and  nearby 
Arlington  County  places  both  the 
Nation  and  its  Capital  in  grave  peril 
(of  air  attack).  .  .  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  over  the  next  10  or 
20  years  not  only  will  there  be  no 
increase  in  government  employment 
in  the   District  of  Columbia,   but 
very    probably    a    substantial    de- 
crease,   and    that    new    centers   of 
employment    will    be    created    at 
points  20  to  40  miles  or  even  further 
from  the  city  .  .  .  traffic  pressures 
will    shift    accordingly    and    there 
may  be  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
demand  on  many  District  highways, 
while  acute  traffic  problems  arise 
on  what  are  now  considered  distant 
rural  roads.   .  .  .   Even  if  circum- 
stances .  .  .  should  materially  les- 
sen  the   threat   of  enemy   attack, 
there   are   strong   pressures    for   a 
wider  suburban  spread. 

9.  For  these  reasons  your  Sub- 
committee believes  that  traffic  plan- 
ning for  the  next  20  or  30  years 
should  assume  a  metropolitan  area 
basically  different  in  character  from 
that  of  today  ...  a  loose  cluster  of 


communities  growing  up  at  rather 
widely  separated  points  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with 
the  central  city  by  high-speed 
traffic  arteries — highway  and  rail — 
that  permit  fast  and  convenient 
movement  over  dozens  of  miles. 
Helicopters  and  light  planes  may 
well  be  used  for  local  movements 
within  this  area. 

10.  This  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  that  Washington  will  be 
abandoned  as  the  Nation's  Capital. 
...  It  does  mean  that  if  this  city 
is  to  continue  to  serve  in  hs  his- 
toric capacity  of  government  center, 
it  must  adjust  to  a  new  kind  of 
physical  structure  and  a  new  mode 
of  operation  based  on  the  realities  of 
the  world  we  live  in. . .  The  District's 
primary  highway  improvement  need 
for  the  future  is  a  network  of  ... 
expressways,  extending  radially  .  .  . 
and  supplemented  by  circumfer- 
ential of  ring  roads. 

We  do  not  have  space  for  a  fuller 
summary  of  the  report,  which  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  projects  proposed 
by  the  District  Commissioners  in 
some  detail,  points  out  the  short- 
comings and  the  evils  or  inade- 
quacies of  certain  projects,  like  the 
E  Street  Bridge  the  freeways  in 
Rock  Creek  Park  and  Potomac  Park 
and  calls  attention  to  the  failure  to 
integrate  a  public  transportation 
and  an  offstreet  parking  program 
with  the  highway  proposals.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  Committee  of 
100  at  its  meeting  on  February  3rd, 
adopted  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Subcommittee  and  asked  it 
to  consult  with  the  officials  con- 
cerned with  a  view  to  reconciling 
the  individual  projects  with  sound 
city  planning  practice. 
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The  following  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  First  Session  of  the  new  83rd  Congress 
and  unless  otherwise  indicated,  no  action  has  been  taken  on  them. 

National  Parks 

H.  R.  1005  (Dempsey)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Fort  Union  National  Monument  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  To  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1007  (DoIIinger)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  honorary 
designation  of  St.  Ann's  Churchyard  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  national  shrine.  To 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1016  (Fine)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  honorary  designa- 
tion of  St.  Ann's  Churchyard  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  national  shrine.  To  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1037  (Johnson)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To  establish  the  Green  River 
Canyons  National  Park  in  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Utah  from  a  portion  of  the  Dino- 
saur National  Monument.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This 
bill  if  passed  would  give  Congressional  protection  to  magnificent  scenery,  entirely  apart 
from  the  dinosaur  remains. 

H.  R.  1038  (Johnson)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To  prohibit  the  construction, 
operation  or  maintenance  of  any  project  for  the  storage  or  delivery  of  water  within  or 
affecting  any  national  park  or  monument.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.  R.  1372  (Bailey)  introduced  January  9,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
Holly  River  State  Park  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  1428  (Hebert)  introduced  January  9,  1953.  To  authorize  the  National  Park 
Service  to  rebuild  Jackson's  Ramparts  and  to  designate  particular  sites  with  proper 
markers  and  make  appropriate  funds  for  this  purpose.  To  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.  R.  1524  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  facilitate  the  management 
of  the  national  park  system,  and  miscellaneous  areas  administered  in  connection  with 
that  system.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Reported  to  House  on 
Feb.  18. 

H.  R.  1525  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  City  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  To  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Reported  to  House  on  Feb.  18. 

H.  R.  1526  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  authorize  the  consolidation 
of  the  area  of  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  To  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Reported  to  House  on  Feb.  18. 

H.  R.  1527  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  authorize  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  the  remaining  non- Federal  lands  within  Big  Bend  National  Park. 
To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Reported  to  House  on  Feb.  18. 

H.  R.  1528  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  authorize  the  addition  of  land 
to  the  Appomattox  Courthouse  National  Historical  Monument,  Va.  To  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Reported  to  House  on  Feb.  18. 

H.  R.  1529  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  facilitate  the  development  of 
building  materials  in  Alaska  through  the  removal  of  volcanic  ash  from  portions  of 
Katmai  National  Monument,  Alaska.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Reported  to  House  on  Feb.  18. 

H.  R.  1530  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  supplement  the  act  of  June 
29,  1936,  relating  to  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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H.  R.  1531  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  authorize  the  addition  of 
certain  lands  to  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1532  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  addition  of 
certain  Governmental  lands  to  the  Cape  Hatteras  national  seashore  recreational  area 
project.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Reported  to  House  on  Feb.  18. 

H.  R.  1723  (Regan)  introduced  January  14,  1953.  To  authorize  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  remaining  non-Federal  lands  within  the  Big  Bend  National 
Park.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1936  (Robeson)  introduced  Jan.  19,  1953.  Authorizing  the  acceptance  for 
purposes  of  Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  of  school  board  land  in  exchange  for 
park  land  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  2144  (Stauffer)  introduced  Jan.  26,  1953.  To  authorize  the  conveyance  for 
public-school  purposes  of  certain  Federal  land  in  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  2843  (Farrington)  introduced  Feb.  9,  1953.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  conservation,  development, 
and  utilization  of  water  resources  of  Hawaii.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  J.  Res.  77  (Scudder)  introduced  January  3,  1953.  Providing  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  Muir  Wood  Toll  Road  by  Marin  County,  California,  to  the  United  States.  To 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  114  (Harrison)  introduced  Jan.  26,  1953.  To  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  investigate  the  administration  of  national  parks  and 
national  monuments.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  J.  Res.  122  (D'Ewart)  introduced  Jan.  13,  1953.  To  provide  for  investigating  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  coordinated  local,  State  and  Federal  program  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  general  vicinity  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  historic 
properties,  objects,  and  buildings.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Rejected  on  Feb.  18. 

S.  79  (Clements,  Ky.)  introduced  January  7,  1953.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  arrange  eventual  acquisition  of 
Great  Onyx  Cave  and  Crystal  Cave  within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  789  (Fulbright)  introduced  Feb.  6,  1953.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
August  28,  1937,  relating  to  the  conservation  of  water  resources  in  the  arid  and  semiarid 
areas  of  the  U.  S.,  to  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  970  (Hennings,  Anderson,  Martin,  Morse,  Symington)  introduced  Feb.  18,  1953. 
Authorizing  the  construction  of  an  appropriate  memorial  upon  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  National  Historic  She.  To  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Public  Roads 

H.  R.  7  (Dingell)  introduced  January  3,  1953.  To  provide  for  a  system  of  cross- 
country superhighways.  To  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  2531  (Elliott)  introduced  Feb.  3,  1953.  To  establish  a  National  Superhighway 
Commission  to  provide  for  plans  and  surveys  for  the  construction  of  a  national  super- 
highway system.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  2547  (Martin)  introduced  Feb.  3,  1953.  Providing  for  the  construction  of  a 
highway  an  appurtenances  thereto,  traversing  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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Tax  on  Admissions 

H.  R.  187  (Wickersham)  introduced  January  3,  1953.  To  terminate  the  war-tax 
rate  on  admissions.  To  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  368  (Auchincloss)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  for  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property,  and  improvements  thereon,  acquired  by  the  United  States  and 
used  by  the  Armed  Forces  for  recreational  and  welfare  purposes.  To  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1934  (Lantaff)  introduced  Jan.  19,  1953.  To  provide  that  the  tax  on  admissions 
shall  not  apply  to  admissions  to  historical  sites  and  museums  operated  by  the  United 
States,  the  several  States,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  by  any  municipality. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  3483  (Jarman)  introduced  February  25,  1953.  To  terminate  the  tax  on  ad- 
missions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  215-S.  697  (Case  and  Neely)  (Auchincloss)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To 
provide  for  a  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  1268  (Multer)  introduced  January  7,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  erection  at  the 
Memorial  Avenue  entrance  to  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  the  sculpture  piece 
known  as  the  Last  Farewell,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Memorial  Grove.  To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1395  (Klein)  introduced  January  9,  1953.  To  provide  for  home  rule  and  re- 
organization in  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  1980  (Broyhill)  introduced  Jan.  22,  1953.  To  authorize  and  direct  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jones  Point,  Va.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  1987  (Davis,  Tenn.)  introduced  Jan.  22,  1953.  Authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  fountain  to  Charles  Pierre  L'Enfant  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  R.  2236  (Broyhill)  introduced  Jan.  29,  1953.  For  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Area  Problems  of  the  Greater  Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  J.  Res.  108  (Hale)  introduced  Jan.  25,  1953.  Proposing  an  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  provide  for  national  representation  for  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  A  hearing 
was  held  on  Feb.  27,  by  the  sub-committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  545  (Case)  introduced  Jan.  21,  1953.  To  increase  the  number  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  922  (Johnson,  Colo.)  introduced  Feb.  13,  1953.  To  provide  for  a  commission  to 
regulate  the  public  transportation  of  passengers  by  motor  vehicle  and  street  railroad 
within  the  Metropolitan  Area.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  999  (Case  for  himself  and  others)  introduced  Feb.  18,  1953.  To  provide  an  elected 
city  council,  school  board,  and  nonvoting  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  J.  Res.  36.  (Butler  of  Md.)  introduced  Feb.  2,  1953.  Granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  a  compact  or  agreement  providing  for  joint  planning  in  the  building  and  improve- 
ment of  roads  leading  in  and  out  of  the  National  Capital  and  in  the  beautification  of 
roadsides  and  public  parks  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  National  Capital,  and 
the  joint  execution  of  such  plans.  To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

H.  J.  Res.  4  (Dingefl)  introduced  Jan.  3,  1953.  Authorizes  a  compact  between  certain 
States  and  Canada.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  J.  104  (Dondero)  introduced  Jan.  9,  1953.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
special  corporation  to  construct  the  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  U.  S.  territory 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  authorities  of  Canada.  Referred  to 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  589  (Wiley  and  others)  introduced  Jan.  23,  1953.  Providing  for  the  creation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation  to  construct  part  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  in  U.  S.  territory  in  the  interest  of  national  security.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  practically 
assured,  the  only  question  is  whether  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  New  York 
will  cooperate  with  Canada. 


Niagara  Falls 

S.  689  (Capehart)  H.  R.  2289  (Miller)  introduced  January  29,  1953.  To  preserve  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  River,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain 
works  of  improvement  on  that  river  for  power  purposes  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
national  security  by  authorizing  the  prompt  development  of  such  works  of  improvement 
for  power  purposes.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Statehood 

S.  49  (Cordon  and  others)  introduced  Jan.  7,  1953.  Authorizes  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  to  form  a  constitution  and  organize  a  state  government,  after 
which  Hawaii  would  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  States. 

S.  51  (Murray  and  others)  introduced  Jan.  7,  1953.   Substantially  the  same  as  S.  49. 

S.  50  (Murray  and  others)  introduced  Jan.  7,  1953.  Authorizes  the  residents  of  the 
territory  of  Alaska  to  form  a  constitution  and  organize  a  state  government,  after  which 
Alaska  would  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Reorganization 

H.  R.  293  (Hoffman)  introduced  Jan.  3,  1953.  To  effect  recommendations  relating 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


National  Forests 

H.  R.  1972  (Baker)  introduced  Jan.  22,  1953.  To  facilitate  the  development,  manage- 
ment and  use  of  public-use  areas  and  facilities  and  improvements  of  wild-life  habitat 
on  the  national  forests.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  A  hearing  has  been 
held  on  this  bill,  which  provides  setting  aside  10  per  cent  of  revenues  from  timber  sales 
and  other  National  Forest  receipts  for  development  of  public-use  facilities  and  improve- 
ment of  wildlife  habitat  within  the  forests. 
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ROE  EMERY 

Roe  Emery,  retired  motor  trans- 
portation executive  and  planner, 
died  at  his  home  in  Denver  on 
February  4,  1953.  He  was  former 
president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Motor  Company  and  was  known  as 
a  great  developer  of  transportation 
in  the  west  in  its  relation  to  tourist 
travel.  He  brought  the  first  bus 
service  into  Glacier,  Yellowstone 
and  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Parks.  A  native  of  Minnesota,  he 
was  educated  at  the  School  of 
Agriculture  in  St.  Paul  and  the 


{1874-1955} 

Montana  Agricultural  College.  From 
1896  to  1906  he  engaged  in  the  cattle 
raising  business  in  Wyoming  and 
sheep  raising  in  Montana  until  1913. 
He  moved  to  Denver  in  1915  and 
became  interested  in  transportation; 
serving  as  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Parks  Transportation 
Company  until  1951  when  he  re- 
tired. Long  a  member  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, he  was  keenly  interested  in 
national  parks  and  their  develop- 
ment. 


EVANGELINE  PORTER 


A  member  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  since 
1907  and  a  generous  contributor  to 
its  activities,  Miss  Evangeline  Por- 
ter of  San  Jose,  California  died  on 


January  16,  1953.  Her  death  marks 
the  passing  of  another  early  member 
of  the  Association  who  continued 
membership  throughout  the  years 
with  unfailing  fidelity. 


GRACE  LINCOLN  TEMPLE 


The  death  of  Miss  Grace  Temple 
at  the  age  of  88  occurred  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  22,  1953.  She 
had  been  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  having 
been  a  member  of  its  first  Committee 
on  School  Sites  and  Playgrounds. 
She  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Art  Museum  School 
there.  She  came  to  Washington  in 
the  1890s.  An  interior  decorator, 
she  assisted  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland 
rearrange  the  East  Room  at  the 


White  House  and  later  decorated 
the  President's  home  at  Princeton. 
She  was  in  charge  of  decorating  the 
U.  S.  Government  Buildings  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at 
St.  Louis,  and  supervised  the  decor 
for  the  rotunda  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  An  authority  on  colon- 
ial wall  paper,  her  restoration  of  one 
pattern,  "The  Seasons,"  was  note- 
worthy and  squares  of  this  pattern 
which  she  found  in  a  Dartmouth 
College  loft  are  now  on  exhibition 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR.  ^1895-1953^ 


The  death  of  Robert  M.  La 
FoIIette,  Jr.  who  filled  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  father  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  was  then  elected 
for  three  successive  terms  to  1947, 
has  saddened  his  many  friends  in 
Washington  where  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law.  Grad- 
uated in  law  from  the  University  of 


Wisconsin,  he  was  one  of  the  young- 
est men  ever  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  in  1947 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the  Federal  City 
of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  and  was  a  sup- 
porter of  its  activities  since  that 
time. 
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February  1952.  96  pp. 
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Foundation  for  Highway  Traffic  Con- 
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A  PROSPECT  OF  CITIES:  BEING  STUDIES 
TOWARDS  A  HISTORY  OF  TOWN  PLAN- 
NING. Cecil  Stewart.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Inc.  1952. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA  OF  TORONTO.  Edited  by  E.  G. 
Faludi.  Toronto.  The  Toronto  Real 
Estate  Board.  October,  1952.  65  pp. 
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THE  INS  AND  OUTS  OF  PLANNING:  A 
CITIZENS  GUIDE  TO  PLANNING  FOR 
NEW  JERSEY  TOWNS  AND  TOWNSHIPS. 
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New  Jersey  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Economic  Development,  State 
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Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
1952.  221  pp.  plates,  $4.50. 

URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT:  PROBLEM  AND 
PRACTICES.  513  pp.  $7.50.  The  Future 
of  Cities  and  Urban  Redevelopment. 
754  pp.  $9.00.  Edited  by  Coleman 
Woodbury.  University  of  Chicago  Press 
5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  III. 
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LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  CONTROL  OF 
ADAJACENT  AREAS.  Bulletin  No.  38, 
Highway  Research  Board,  2101  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington 
25  D.  C.  1951.  78  pp.  $1.20. 

PLANT  LOCATION.  Leonard  C.  Yaseen. 
A  195-page  study  (including  charts  and 
maps)  published  by  Business  Reports, 
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N.  Y.  $12.50. 
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Edited  by  Gerald  Breese  and  Dorothy 
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Louis  AREA  DISPERSION  PLAN.  Pre- 
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Metropolitan  St.  Louis.  511  Locust  St., 
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EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  BY  NEIGHBOR- 
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L.  Essert  and  Robert  West  Howard. 
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$2.25. 

INFORMAL  GROUPS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 
Hurley  H.  Doddy.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y.,  1952.  40  pp.  75c. 


George  H.  Herrold,  St.  Paul  City  Planner, 

Retires 


After  33  years  as  city  planning 
consultant,  George  H.  Herrold  re- 
tired and  was  honored  by  a  dinner 
given  by  members  of  the  St.  Paul 
Planning  Board  and  his  technical 
co-workers. 

Mr.  Herrold  first  became  identi- 
fied with  St.  Paul  in  1899  when  he 
became  executive  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway. 
He  became  a  St.  Paul  staff  engineer 
in  1912  and  moved  to  the  planning 
board  a  few  years  later  when  he  be- 
came director  of  city  planningin  1920, 
a  post  he  held  until  a  year  ago  when 
his  title  was  changed  to  consultant. 

He  participated  actively  in  the 
planning  and  designing  of  such 
major  improvements  in  St.  Paul  as 
Kellogg  Blvd.,  the  widening  of 
Eighth  St.  through  the  Loop,  the 


widening  of  So.  Wabash  and  its 
extension  to  Concord,  the  location 
of  the  Tobert  St.  Bridge,  plus  much 
of  the  Capitol  Approach  program. 

Educated  as  a  civil  engineer  at 
Stanford  University,  he  had  been 
active  many  years  in  civic  and  pro- 
fessional circles.  He  was  president  of 
the  Engineering  Society  of  St.  Paul 
in  1916  and  is  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
In  1922  he  was  president  of  the  St. 
Paul  Chapter  of  ASCE  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  city  planning  division  of 
the  Society  from  1933  to  1935. 

At  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  on 
January  14th,  which  was  attended 
by  the  Mayor,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  St.  Paul  City  Planning  Board,  a 
citation  was  given  him  commending 
his  services  to  St.  Paul, 
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FREDERIC  ADRIAN  DELANO 


A  TRIBUTE 


In  1913,  when  Mr.  Delano  was  a 
citizen  of  Chicago,  on  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Annette  McCrea,  an  eminent 
landscape  architect,  he  became  a 
life  member  and  contributor  to  the 
American  Civic  Association.  In 
1922,  after  Mr.  Delano  moved  to 
Washington,  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland 
then  President  of  the  Association, 
to  form  the  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City.  Mr.  Delano  had 
served  as  a  member  of  a  Chicago 
group  which  inaugurated  the  famous 
Burnham  Chicago  Plan  and  later 
had  succeeded  his  old  friend,  Charles 
D.  Norton,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its 
Environs  so  that  he  was  well 
equipped  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  Washington  leaders 
in  a  movement  to  establish  a  plan- 
ning commission  for  the  National 
Capital.  The  Association,  under  his 
leadership,  formed  some  seventy- 
five  field  committees  throughout 
the  Nation  to  support  legislation 
in  Congress  for  a  permanent  plan- 
ning commission.  As  a  result  of  the 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
professional  and  civic  organizations, 
Congress  did  in  1924-26  enact 
legislation  to  create  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission to  which  Mr.  Delano  was 
appointed  by  President  Coolidge. 


He  soon  became  Chairman  and 
served  for  eighteen  years  until  his 
retirement  hi  1942. 

In  1940  Mr.  Delano  presided  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City  which  was  at- 
tended by  Federal  officials,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  civic  leaders. 
There  the  record  of  sixteen  years 
was  presented,  with  the  considerable 
accomplishments  in  plans  and  proj- 
ects for  the  Nation's  Capital.  A 
revised  program  was  then  adopted 
which  it  is  expected  will  show 
similar  achievements  by  1956. 

In  1925  Mr.  Delano  succeeded 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  1937  when  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board 
until  his  resignation  in  1947. 

In  the  meantime  in  1935  Mr. 
Delano  had  brought  about  a  merger 
of  the  American  Civic  Association 
and  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  into  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

In  line  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Association  there  was  estab- 
lished a  national  planning  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the 
public  works  program  under  the 
late  Harold  L.  Ickes  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Depression.  This  de- 
veloped into  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  which  Mr. 
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Delano  served  as  Chairman  until 
its  abolition  in  1943. 

Mr.  Delano's  distinguished  ser- 
vice as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  his  career  as  a 
railroad  official  entitled  him  to 
national  recognition  in  the  fields  of 
finance  and  engineering.  He  entered 
the  Army  in  January,  1918  as  a 
Major  in  the  Engineer  Corps  and 
was  named  Deputy  Director  of 
Transportation  in  Paris  in  October, 
1918. 

During  the  years  of  his  Washing- 
ton residence  Mr.  Delano  made 
many  friends  and  attracted  many 
leaders  to  the  causes  which  he 
headed.  The  Nation's  Capital  is 
today  a  better  planned  city  because 
of  his  vision  and  energy. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star 
observed  in  its  Editorial: 

Gifted  with  a  personality  which  aided 
in  winning  allies  in  the  campaign  to  make 
Washington  a  more  beautiful  city,  he 
succeeded  often  in  reaching  goals  which 
men  of  less  tact  and  persuasiveness  might 
well  have  failed  to  attain  .  .  .  Although 
he  retired  from  the  NCPPC  in  1942,  he 
continued  to  give  his  advice  and  aid  to 
those  who  carried  on  his  ideals.  He 
particularly  pressed  his  concept  of  an 
integrated  Metropolitan  Area,  with  all 
jurisdictions  working  together  for  a 
greater  National  Capital.  This  dream  is 
gradually  becoming  a  reality — a  further 
tribute  to  the  foresight  and  missionary 
work  of  a  distinguished  friend  and 
citizen  of  Washington. 

The  Washington  Post  in  an  Edi- 
torial commented: 

A  railroad  executive  by  training,  Mr. 
Delano  held  positions  of  broad  public 
responsibility  under  five  Presidents,  vary- 
ing from  membership  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  the  chairmanship  of  a 
League  of  Nations  inquiry  on  opium. 
His  largest  imprint,  however,  probably 
is  on  Washington,  where  many  of  his 
ideas  of  a  city  beautiful  have  long  since 
become  firmly  rooted.  Some  of  his  com- 
ments made  years  ago  on  the  urban  park- 


ing problem  and  the  need  for  area-wide 
metropolitan  planning  have  an  amazing 
currency  today. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  former  Director 
of  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  and  later  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  long  associated  with  Mr. 
Delano  wrote  in  The  Washington 
Post: 

If  it  is  true  that  the  enduring  monu- 
ments of  our  lives  are  in  the  causes,  move- 
ments, and  institutions  to  which  we  give 
our  time  and  energy,  our  mind  and  heart, 
then  Frederic  A.  Delano  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  all  who  plan  and  work  for 
a  healthier,  happier  life  in  American  cities 
and  for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  the  Nation's  resources. 

At  a  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City,  meeting  on  Thursday, 
April  16,  the  following  Resolution 
offered  by  General  Grant  on  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Frederic 
A.  Delano  was  adopted: 

WHEREAS  our  beloved  and  revered 
leader,  Honorable  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
organized  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  and  served  as  its  first  Chair- 
man from  1922  to  1945,  then  as  President 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  from 
1925  to  1937  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  from  1937  to  1947;  and 

WHEREAS,  under  Mr.  Delano's  able 
leadership,  the  Committee  cooperated 
with  other  groups  to  secure  the  legislation 
of  1924-26  which  created  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
the  first  permanent  planning  commission 
to  serve  the  Nation's  Capital;  gave  its 
cordial  support  to  the  Capper-Cramton 
Act  of  1930;  and  participated  actively  in 
many  movements  to  secure  the  planned 
development  of  the  Federal  City  and  its 
environs  as  a  worthy  Capital  of  the 
Nation;  and 

WHEREAS  as  member  and  then 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  from  its  or- 
ganization in  1926  until  his  retirement  in 
1942,  Mr.  Delano's  wise  guidance  in  co- 
operation with  his  fellow  members  and 
the  staff  of  the  Planning  Commission  gave 
(Concluded  on  page  15) 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Island  comprises  90  acres  of  un- 
spoiled wilderness  and  was  acquired  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  at  a  cost  of  $364,000,  contributed  by  people  living  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  The  Association  has  also  expended  $22,000 
for  the  detailed  plans  which  would  protect  the  20,000  trees  and  shrubs 
already  on  the  Island  and  would  provide  access  by  boat  only.  The 
plans  as  drawn  would  provide  a  boat  landing  on  the  southern  tip 
of  the  Island  as  well  as  a  proposed  memorial  overlook  shown  in  the 
pictures  on  the  last  page  of  this  insert. 
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The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  occur  on 
October  27,  1958.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  Congress  to  make 
available  to  the  National  Park  Service  an  initial  fund  to  carry  out 
the  Olmsted  plans  so  that  in  1958  the  many  admirers  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  may  be  able  to  visit  the  Island  and  find  there  a  peaceful 
sanctuary  from  the  hurly  burly  of  the  political  scene. 


ES  -      THEODORE   ROOSEVELT    ISLAND 

Ohnyt-ed  Brothers  •  L.onAscap'?  ArcftHects  -  Br;. -v. 


BOAT    LANDING   —   THEODORE    ROOSEVELT    ISLAND   -•   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Island 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Island  lying  in  the  Potomac  be- 
tween the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge  and  the  Key  Bridge  was 
selected  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  after  an  extended  search 
to  find  a  suitable  memorial  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  On  May  21, 
1932  Congress  established  the  Me- 
morial and  authorized  the  ac- 
ceptance by  gift  from  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association  "for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
island  in  the  Potomac  River  vari- 
ously known  as  Barbadoes,  Analos- 
tan  and  Nassau  Island"  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Island  be 
known  as  Roosevelt  Island  and 
that  it  would  be  administered  as  a 
natural  park  for  the  recreation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people,  "provided 
that  no  general  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  island  be  adopted  with- 
out approval  of  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association;  and  that,  so 
long  as  this  Association  remains  in 
existence,  no  development  incon- 
sistent with  this  plan  be  executed 
without  the  Association's  consent." 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
Association  has  protected  the  Island 
from  encroachment,  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  excellent  plans  drawn 
by  Olmsted  Brothers  for  the  na- 
tural park  have  been  delayed, 
though  it  is  expected  that  Congress 
will  appropriate  necessary  funds 
for  the  National  Park  Service  to 
put  the  Olmsted  plans  into  effect. 

In  the  meantime  the  District 
Highway  Program  proposes  a  heavy 
traffic  bridge  to  cross  the  Potomac 
over  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island 


to  connect  with  E  Street  and  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  in  the  District 
and  with  four  mam  highways  in 
Arlington,  Virginia.  The  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association  maintains 
that  such  a  bridge  "would  ob- 
viously destroy  all  suggestion  of  a 
wilderness,  even  as  the  roar  of  the 
traffic  would  dispel  forever  any 
sense  of  those  silent  spaces  which 
the  lover  oj  nature  and  leader  oj  men 
periodically  required  for  his  mental 
and  spiritual  well-being." 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
composed  of  famous  leaders  through- 
out the  country,  will  stand  upon 
its  legal  rights  to  oppose  any  bridge 
encroachment  on,  over  or  near  the 
Island.  Moreover,  eminent  city 
planners  who  have  studied  the 
traffic  problem  are  generally  agreed 
that  a  bridge  at  this  location  is  not 
necessary  and  will  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  traffic  conditions 
in  the  central  part  of  Washington. 
Reports  by  Harland  Bartholomew, 
Gilmore  D.  Clarke  and  Tracy 
Augur  confirm  this  position.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  con- 
sultants to  the  District  Highway 
Department  the  approaches  will 
take  nearly  four  million  dollars 
worth  of  the  remaining  industrial 
property  in  Arlington  County.  Re- 
cent approved  plans  for  a  large 
apartment  development  in  Arlington 
County  would  block  the  Virginia 
approaches  to  the  bridge.  The  Nat- 
ional Capital  Planning  Commission 
is  studying  bridge  locations  above 
the  Key  Bridge  and  at  several  points 
below  the  Highway  Bridges. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

Grazing  in  the  National  Forests  and 
Public  Domain 

Let  Us  Look  at  the  Record 


Perennially,  ever  since  we  have 
had  national  forests  there  have  been 
drives  on  the  part  of  the  stockmen 
for  greater  privileges  at  less  cost 
than  permitted  by  the  current 
practices  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  at  long  last  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  placed  the  neglected  and 
over-used  ranges  in  the  public 
domain  under  responsible  manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  stockmen  made  a 
determined  drive  for  a  greater 
voice  in  the  regulations  and  fees. 
But  1952  was  the  year  in  which 
Lawrence  L.  Lee,  then  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  before  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  made  a  head-on  attack 
on  the  large  acreage  held  by  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  in 
the  11  Western  States.  He  declared 
that  the  Federal  Government  owned 
24  percent  of  all  the  land  in  the 
continental  United  States.  He  pre- 
sented a  map  showing  in  black  the 
land  which  the  Federal  Government 
owns  in  each  State, — a  very  neg- 
ligible amount  except  in  the  11 
Western  States,  where  the  black 
covers  from  33  to  54  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  each  State.  The 
showing  is  not  so  dramatic  when 
one  considers  that  traversing  these 
areas  north  and  south  are  the  entire 


Rocky,  Sierra,  Cascade  and  Coast 
Mountain  ranges  and  the  wide 
expanse  of  desert  which  stretches 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Mexican  line.  Indeed,  as  Judge 
Robert  Sawyer,  editor  and  eminent 
citizen  of  Bend,  Oregon,  points  out 
in  his  article  in  March,  1953 
American  Forests,  there  are  millions 
of  acres  included  in  that  figure 
that  no  one  would  ever  want  or  be 
willing  to  own  and  pay  taxes  on. 
Actually,  he  declares,  thousands,  if 
not  millions  of  acres  of  lands  "that 
were  once  Federal  went  into  the 
hands  of  citizens,  and,  after  being 
raped  of  their  timber,  went  back  to 
the  'Federal  empire'  on  the  solicita- 
tion, not  of  a  Federal  Bureau  but 
on  that  of  their  private  owners." 
The  drives  for  private  ownership 
are  generally  when  the  lands  are 
in  good  condition  with  their  re- 
sources conserved.  After  the  trees 
have  been  harvested  and  the  grazing 
cover  destroyed,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  welcome  to  them,  to 
begin  again  the  long  process  of 
restoration. 

Fortunately  the  National  Forests 
and  the  Federal  Grazing  Districts 
have  friends  aplenty,  even  among 
the  stockmen  and  timber  interests. 
In  the  February  issue  of  American 
Forests,  we  have  G.  H.  CoIIing- 
wood's  excellent  history  of  the 
foresty  and  grazing  movement  and 
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the  answers  to  Mr.  Lee's  claims  and 
in  the  April  issue  we  have  the  con- 
vincing article  by  Arthur  H.  Car- 
hart.  In  the  spring  number  of  The 
Living  Wilderness  Chris  Granger 
addresses  himself  especially  to  the 
Bill,  H.  R.  4023,  introduced  into 
the  House  by  request  by  Congress- 
man Wesley  D'Ewart.  The  Denver 
Post  and  the  Laramie  (Wyoming) 
Republican-Boomerang  have  carried 
editorials  opposing  the  bill. 

Peter  Edson  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  for  May  19,  1953,  re- 
calls that  over  its  entire  history  the 
United  States  has  disposed  of  over 
a  billion  acres  of  public  domain — 
cash  sales  300,000,000  acres,  home- 
steaders 285,000,000  acres,  outright 
grants   to   the   States   225,000,000 
acres,  grants  to  veterans  of  various 
wars  95,000,000  acres,  grants  to  the 
Western  railroads  91,000  acres,  and 
finally  timber,   mineral   and   other 
land  claims,  35,000,000  acres.   This 
has  meant  that  disposal  of  the  Fed- 
eral public  lands  has  taken  place  at 
the  average  rate  of  7,000,000  acres 
a  year  for  the  past  hundred  years. 
Of  the  privately  owned  lands,  Mr. 
Edson    says,    "Grass    lands    were 
over-grazed.     Timber    lands    were 
over-cut.     Farm   lands  were  over- 
cultivated.  Erosion  set  in.  America's 
greatest    resource — its    top    soil- 
went  down  the  rivers  in   floods." 
But  thanks  to  the  half  century  of 
conservation   from   McKinley   and 
Theodore   Roosevelt  on,   we   have 
today  millions  of  acres  of  valuable 
forest  and  grazing  lands.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  drive  to  transfer 
rights  or  lands  to  private  ownership. 
The    owners    would    probably    be 
petitioning  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  over. 


Most  of  the  conservation  organ- 
izations have  expressed  their  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  changes 
proposed  in  the  bill  and  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
has  made  the  following  statement 
for  the  hearings  held  May  20,  21 
and  22  before  a  subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association    respectfully    registers    its 
opposition  to  H.  R.  4023  as  a  bill  con- 
trary   to    the    public    interest.     Some 
twenty-three  years  ago  this  Association 
opposed  legislation  introduced  into  Con- 
gress to  transfer  to  the  States  certain 
areas  of  the  public  domain.    At  the 
hearings  it  was  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  Western  States  expected  to 
dispose   of  the   lands   and   collect   the 
taxes.    In  view  of  the  acknowledged  de- 
terioration of  the  ground  cover  by  neg- 
lect and  over-use  of  great  areas  of  the 
public  domain,   this  did   not  seem   a 
promising  solution  and  the  bills  died 
without  action  by  Congress.   We  were 
glad,  therefore,  when  in  1934  Congress 
passed  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  "to  stop 
injury  to  the  public  grazing  lands  by 
preventing  overgrazing  and  soil  deteri- 
oration, and  to  provide  for  their  orderly 
use,    improvement,    and    development 
and  to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry 
dependent  upon  the  public  range."  We 
believe  that  the  administration  of  these 
lands  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  carried  out  the  mandate  of  Congress. 
But  we  deplore  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  pretend  to  be  for  the  same 
laudable  purposes  but  which  in  reality 
would  grant  to  the  users  of  the  Federal 
Grazing  Districts  authority  to  defeat 
in  large  measure  the  wise  administration 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
conservation  and  improvement  of  the 
ranges. 

We  believe  that  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  has  demonstrated  over  the 
years  that  the  granting  of  grazing  privi- 
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leges  may  be  conducted  without  injury 
to  the  primary  purposes  of  national 
forests  to  protect  our  timber  and  water- 
shed resources.  To  handicap  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  the  wise  conser- 
vation and  management  of  the  national 
forests  by  entrenching  the  users  of 
grazing  lands  with  vested  rights  would 
be  a  calamity.  Under  existing  laws, 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  made 
range  available  to  the  stockmen  under 
rules  and  regulations  which  have  con- 
served and  improved  the  ground  cover 
and  stabilized  the  industry. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
in  New  Orleans  on  March  12,  we  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

The  Board,  while  recognizing  the 
legitimate  function  of  State  Governments 
in  acquiring  and  administering  state  parks, 
forests  and  other  wildlife  areas,  opposes 
the  turning  over  to  the  States  of  any  or  all 
of  the  Federal  lands  which  have  been 
preserved  as  a  part  of  an  effective  national 
conservation  program,  as  such  action 
would  tend  to  nullify  the  hard- won  con- 
servation measures  which  have  been 
adopted  during  the  past  fifty  years  and 
might  lead  to  the  disaster  which  followed 
the  ruthless  exploitation  of  timberlands 


and  mountain  scenery  in  many  Eastern 
States. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  does  not  turn 
over  to  the  States  title  to  the  grazing 
lands  in  the  national  forests  and  public 
domain,  but  it  does  turn  over  to  the 
stockmen  themselves  authority  which 
would  certainly  nullify  the  hard-won 
conservation  measures  now  in  effect. 

We  hope  that  your  committee  will 
not  give  this  bill  a  favorable  report 
and  that  Congress  will  follow  its  own 
good  example  in  failing  to  consider  this 
bill  as  it  did  the  transfer  of  public  lands 
bills  of  the  early  thirties. 

Conservation,  like  planning,  is  a 
long-range  process.  Congress  has 
for  many  years  consistently  built  up 
a  policy  of  conservation  through  our 
National  Forests  and  Federal  Graz- 
ing Districts.  It  would  be  several 
strides  backward  to  pass  H.  R.  4023 
and  its  identical  bill  in  the  Senate — 
S.  1491 — introduced  jointly  by  Sen- 
ator Butler  of  Nebraska  and  Senator 
Barrett  of  Wyoming. 


The  Scope  and  Authorized  Aims  of  the 
National  Park  Service 


In  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
August  25,  1916,  it  was  specifically 
provided  that  the  National  Park 
Service  "shall  promote  and  regulate 
the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known 
as  national  parks,  monuments  and 
reservations  ...  by  such  means 
and  measures  as  conform  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  said 
parks,  monuments,  and  reserva- 
tions, which  purpose  is  to  conserve 
the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wild  life 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  same  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 


them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations." 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  had 
in  1908  addressed  the  Governors' 
Conference  on  Conservation  called 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
From  that  time,  in  consultation  with 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  other 
leaders,  he  had  pushed  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  acquire  and  administer 
these  areas.  And  when  Stephen  T. 
Mather  and  Horace  M.  Albright 
came  to  Washington  they  put  ef- 
fective power  behind  the  movement 
to  create  a  National  Park  Service. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  su- 
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perlative  scenic  resources  of  our 
country  are  thus  being  preserved 
but  historic  and  archeological  monu- 
ments and  wildlife  reservations  were 
essential  parts  of  the  national-park 
concept.  In  no  way  were  they  after- 
thoughts. 

Though  handicapped  by  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  by  the  Depression  of 
the  thirties,  and  the  War  in  Korea, 
the  National  Park  Service  has 
worked  persistently  and  consistently 
under  its  Congressional  mandate 
to  develop  a  Nation-wide  system 
composed  of  qualified  areas.  Prob- 
ably no  Federal  agency  has  declined 
to  receive  so  many  unqualified 
areas  as  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  while  the  Service  inherited  a  few 
submarginal  reservations  which  will 
ultimately  be  transferred  to  appro- 


priate authorities,  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  in  the  concept  and 
the  accompanying  education 


in 


which  should  acquaint  the  American 
people — young  and  old — with  their 
great  past  and  the  significance  of 
their  future. 

Fostered  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  we  now  have  a  National 
Trust  which  can  finance  and  acquire 
historic  sites  and  buildings  in  a 
program  calculated  to  supplement 
the  program  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  We  congratulate  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  a  fine  program  and 
a  promising  future  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  National  Park  Service 
for  a  fine  historic  and  archeological 
program  for  the  education  and  en- 
joyment of  the  American  people. 


State  Park  Systems  Need  Strengthening 


Many  of  the  State  park  systems 
are  not  receiving  adequate  support. 
Greater  protection  is  needed  to 
preserve  some  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing scenic  and  historical  areas. 
New  areas,  additions  to  existing 
areas,  and  construction  of  additional 
facilities  are  needed  to  provide  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  for 
our  increasing  population.  More 
adequate  appropriations  are  needed 
for  maintenance  and  operations. 
Greater  protection  is  needed  for 
professional  and  technical  personnel 
through  extension  of  merit  systems. 
A  few  of  the  States  are  without  any 
State  park  organization. 

With  respect  to  State  park  or- 
ganizations, rt  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  Wyoming  recently  en- 
acted legislation  to  establish  a 
State  Parks  Commission.  Some- 


what similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  both  Arizona  and  Colorado 
but  failed  of  enactment. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
established  five  working  commit- 
tees to  render  assistance,  when 
needed,  in  strengthening  the  State 
park  systems.  The  Establishment 
Committee,  which  has  been  especi- 
ally active  thus  far,  considers  ways 
and  means  to  help  in  the  establish- 
ment of  park  organizations  in  the 
States  where  they  are  needed. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  considers 
cases  where  a  State  park  is  threatened, 
such  as  a  reservoir  proposal  that 
would  impair  or  destroy  it,  and 
recommends  action  for  its  pro- 
tection. The  Interpretation  Com- 
mittee analyzes  naturalist  programs 
and  the  need  for  them  in  State  parks 
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and  recommends  action  to  improve 
and  initiate  such  programs.  The 
Standards  Committee  considers 
cases  of  undesirable  State  park 
practices  such  as  logging,  grazing, 
or  other  forms  of  commercialization 
and  recommends  measures  to  im- 
prove or  correct  these  situations. 
The  Historic  Sites  Committee 


studies  the  historic  sites  programs 
of  the  various  States  and  recom- 
mends action  to  strengthen  them. 
Members  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  and  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation are  deeply  interested  in 
State  park  programs. 


New  Attacks  on  the  Olympic  National  Park 


The  rugged  crests  and  picturesque 
valleys  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula, 
with  their  marvelous  rain  forests, 
have  long  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. In  the  early  years  of 
this  century  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  Congress  by  a  Representative 
from  Washington  to  create  the 
"Elk  National  Park"  on  the  O- 
lympic  Peninsula,  covering  an  area 
of  393,000  acres  or  about  %  of  the 
then  existing  forest  reserve.  The 
bill  passed  the  House,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  reintroduced 
into  two  successive  Congresses  but 
failed  to  pass.  On  March  2,  1909 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  by 
Executive  Order,  created  the  Mount 
Olympus  National  Monument,  com- 
prising 608,640  acres,  later  re- 
duced to  298,730  acres  and  in 
1938  amounting  to  317,600  acres. 
In  1933  by  Executive  Order,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  transferred 
the  Mount  Olympus  National  Mon- 
ument from  the  custody  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  In  1936,  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  by  administrative 
action  declared  661,000  acres  of 
the  National  forest  surrounding  the 
National  Monument  a  Primitive 


Area.  Thus  there  was  official  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  no  cut- 
ting of  timber  in  these  two  areas. 

Then,  after  several  years  of 
sharp  controversy,  Congress  passed 
the  Wallgren  Bill  of  1938  with 
638,280  acres,  but  setting  a  limit 
of  892,292  acres  for  the  park,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  President  to  make 
additions  within  that  limit  to  round 
out  the  park.  President  Roosevelt 
made  two  additions  by  Executive 
Order  and  President  Truman,  just 
before  he  left  office,  transferred 
scenic  areas,  which  had  been  con- 
solidated by  exchanges  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  to  the  Park.  The  Olympic 
National  Park  is  still  1,692  acres 
under  the  authorized  size. 

Though  the  matter  was  appar- 
ently settled  by  Congress  in  1938, 
there  is  now  a  considerable  outcry 
against  this  last  addition  to  the 
park  and  a  drive  to  reduce  park 
boundaries.  The  reason  given  is 
that  the  Olympic  Peninsula  Forest 
products  industries  could  use  the 
standing  timber  in  the  park  to 
profitable  advantage.  However , 
when  the  last  of  the  virgin  timber 
is  cut,  the  Peninsula  would  be 
faced  with  a  situation  similar  to 
that  of  the  present. 
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It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  principal  reason  for  a  shortage 
of  growing  timber  on  the  Peninsula 
lies  in  the  wasteful  cutting  practices 
and  the  neglect  of  cut-over  lands. 
The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  placing 
its  forests  on  a  sustained-yield  basis 
and  so  are  some  of  the  larger  lumber 
companies;  but  if  all  the  commercial 
cut-over  forests  were  handled  scien- 
tifically the  Peninsula  could  be  put 
on  a  sound  economic  base.  Even 
if  all  the  forests  in  the  park  were 
turned  over  to  the  lumbermen,  rt 
would  only  be  a  few  years  until 
the  industry  would  be  faced  with 
the  necessities  it  encounters  today. 
Why  not  start  now  to  make  the 
most  of  modern  forest  practices 
and  place  the  Peninsula  on  a  con- 
tinuing crop  basis? 

Dick  Brooks  in  the  March  15 
Seattle  Sunday  Times,  points  out 
that  in  1951,  twenty-two  percent 
of  the  out-of-state  tourists  visited 
the  Olympic  Park,  spending  about 
six  and  a  half  million  dollars.  With 
resident  visitors  added,  the  revenue 
probably  reached  eight  million  dol- 
lars. Cutting  the  rain  forests  in  the 
park  would  prove  an  economic  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  disaster.  The 
New  York  Times  has  printed  two 
excellent  editorials,  the  last  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Russell  V. 
Mack  of  Washington.  The  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin  of  April,  1953  presents 
the  five  points  made  by  the  Times 
as  follows: 

"...  Representative  Russell  V. 
Mack  of  Washington  adds  nothing 
substantially  new  to  the  attacks  he 
has  been  making  on  former  President 
Truman's  recent  order  .  .  .  Neverthe- 
less, we  will  endeavor  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Mack's  principal  arguments  point  by 
point. 


"(1)  Mr.  Mack  says  that  'a  park 
of  900,000  acres  is  entirely  too  large.' 
The  fact  is  that  the  area  of  Olympic 
Park  is  still  slightly  less  than  that 
originally  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1938.  It  is  far  smaller  than  Glacier  or 
Yellowstone. 

"(2)  Mr.  Mack  says  this  park  would 
'lock  up'  large  amounts  of  valuable 
timber  and  other  resources.  This  is 
the  key  to  his  argument  and  betrays 
a  fundamental  failure  to  appreciate 
just  what  a  national  park  is  for.  As 
defined  by  law,  its  purpose  is  to  pre- 
serve areas  of  natural  beauty  in  such 
a  way  'as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  future  generations.'  Of  course 
national  parks  'lock  up'  some  resources 
— in  this  case  a  jungle-like  rain  forest 
that  has  been  aptly  described  as  one 
of  the  world's  wonders. 

"(3)  Mr.  Mack  says  the  boundaries 
include  areas  unfit  for  park  purposes. 
The  fact  is  that  not  more  than  2,000 
acres  within  the  entire  park  have  been 
put  to  agricultural  use.  As  for  swamps 
and  wilderness,  they  are  in  themselves 
highly  desirable  for  wildlife  preserva- 
tion. We  are  not  talking  here  about 
another  Central  Park;  we  are  talking 
about  preserving  a  real  slice  of  primeval 
America,  from  snow-topped  mountains 
to  ocean  beaches. 

"(4)  Mr.  Mack  says  some  of  the 
trees  are  'over-ripe  and  should  be  cut.' 
But  the  whole  point  of  preserving  this 
forest  is  to  preserve  it  intact,  including 
its  normal  life-processes  of  growth, 
maturity  and  decay. 

"(5)  Mr.  Mack  says  the  Park  Ser- 
vice once  recommended  excision  of 
56,000  acres  and  that,  anyway,  all  he 
wants  to  do  is  to  put  the  deleted  lands 
under  the  Forest  Service.  The  Park 
Service  a  few  years  ago  did  consent 
to  such  a  reduction  in  order  to  stave 
off  a  threat  of  even  greater  magnitude. 
But  when  this  effort  at  appeasement 
proved  futile,  the  Park  Service  re- 
versed itself.  There  is  no  doubt  where 
it  stands  today.  If  the  lands  in  question 
are  transferred  to  the  Forest  Service 
the  'only  change'  as  Mr.  Mack  puts 
it,  is  that  they  will  be  logged. 

"In   brief,   if  local   Washington  in- 
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terests  are  too  shortsighted  to  see 
the  permanent  values  (commercial  as 
well  as  spiritual  and  esthetic)  in  a 
900,000-acre  Olympic  National  Park, 


then  it  is  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to  make 
sure  that  the  Nation  is  not  deprived 
of  this  priceless  and  unique  asset." 


Pending  D.  C.  Public  Works  Program 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
now  approved  in  principle  the 
District  of  Columbia's  eight-year 
public  works  program  which  is 
still  under  consideration  by  the 
District  Commissioners  before  the 
introduction  of  an  authorizing  bill 
into  Congress,  but  the  Bureau  sug- 
gests bonds  rather  than  interest- 
free  Treasury  loans  and  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  any  out- 
right Federal  grants  should  be  made 
unless  they  are  met  by  similar 
amounts  from  District  funds — 
possibly  from  higher  District  taxes. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  recog- 
nition of  this  half-and-half  principle 
in  incurring  debt,  when  it  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  have  studied  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  if  this  half-and-half 
principle  had  been  applied  from 
1925-1952  to  the  District  budget, 
as  once  authorized  in  substantive 
law,  the  District  would  not  now 
have  the  great  accumulation  of 
needs  for  capital  outlays.  (See 
P&CC  March  1953.)  But  Congress 
has  decreased  its  contributions  to 
the  District  Budget  from  the  forty 
percent  prevailing  thirty  years  ago 
to  some  9  percent  of  the  last  budget. 
A  study  of  land  ownership  in  the 
District  as  of  July  1,  1952  shows: 

Acres 

Total  acreage  in  District     39,273 

Taxable  property  in 

private  ownership    14,665.3699 


Nontaxable  property 
in  Federal  owner- 
ship including  pub- 
lic building  sites 
and  parks,  but  ex- 
cluding streets  13,095.3084 

Nontaxable  property 
in  District  owner- 
ship 1,074.8913 

Nontaxable  exempt 
property  1,852.6705 


30,688.2371 

There  is  the  story  as  to  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  an- 
nually meet  from  25  to  40  percent 
of  the  expenses  of  the  National 
Capital  in  which  Government  is  the 
principal  industry. 

While  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  has  expressed 
reservations  concerning  some  of  the 
highway  and  bridge  projects,  which 
we  think  should  conform  to  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area  without  en- 
croaching upon  parks  and  park- 
ways, the  Association  cordially  sup- 
ports the  Public  Works  proposals 
as  a  whole,  together  with  the 
general  plan  for  financing  the  costs. 
No  doubt  some  adjustments  will 
have  to  be  made,  but  there  is  sound 
logic  in  the  principle  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  meet 
its  past  and  present  obligations  for 
the  Nation's  Capital. 
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When  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  estimates  went  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Bureau  recommended  that  the 
amounts  for  purchase  of  park  areas, 
as  authorized  in  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  of  1930,  in  and  near 
Washington  be  deleted  as  a  measure 
of  economy  and  suggested  that  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act  might  be 
amended  or  repealed  to  relieve  the 
Federal  Government  of  appropria- 
tions for  these  capital  expenditures. 
The  House  Committee  then  re- 
ported the  bill  without  the  park 
purchase  funds  and  with  a  cut  in 
administration  expenses  to  $97,915 
which  would  have  prevented  the 
Commission  from  giving  staff  ser- 
vice to  the  newly-created  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil. General  Grant,  for  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion, wrote  to  Director  Joseph  M. 
Dodge  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  explain  the  long-range  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  planning  and 
acquisition  of  parks,  parkways  and 


playgrounds  made  possible  by  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act  under  which 
appropriations  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  repaid  in  full  from  the 
District  Budget  and  ^  to  %  in 
nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  Washington  papers  all  pre- 
sented strong  editorials  advocating 
annual  appropriations  under  the 
Act  and  Mr.  Cramton,  who  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Legislature,  wrote  a  very  convinc- 
ing letter  to  Senator  Homer  Fergu- 
son of  Michigan.  The  Senate  has 
now  passed  the  bill  restoring  park 
funds  to  the  extent  of  $520,000,  of 
which  $422,085  would  be  for  con- 
tinuing park  and  parkway  develop- 
ment in  the  area.  The  Senate  also 
approved  an  additional  sum  of 
$57,085  for  commission  and  council 
expenses. 

If  the  House  concurs,  this  will 
be  a  triumph  for  long-range  com- 
prehensive planning.  Piecemeal 
economy  is  no  more  effective  than 
piecemeal  planning. 


FREDERIC  ADRIAN  DELANO 

(Concluded  jrom  page  2) 


the  Federal  Gty  and  the  Nation  the 
benefits  of  modern  planning  techniques; 
NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City  records  its  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  this  great  civic  leader  and  its 
high  esteem  of  the  important  service 
which  Mr.  Delano  has  rendered  the 
Nation's  Capital ;  and 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
the  Committee  extend  to  Mr.  Delano's 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Houghteling,  and 
other  members  of  the  family  its  deepest 
sympathy  and  grateful  appreciation  for 
the  privilege  of  having  participated  with 
Mr.  Delano  in  his  service  to  the  National 
Capital. 
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The  Augusta  Story 

By  SYDNEY  CARTER,  Executive  Director,  City-County  Planning  and 
Zoning  Commission,  Augusta,  Richmond  County,  Georgia 


The  news  services  dateline  pre- 
ceded by  Augusta,  Ga.  has  been 
on  countless  newspaper  columns 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  even  before  our  Number 
One  Commuting  Resident  decided 
to  establish  the  "Little  White 
House"  in  Augusta.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Savannah  River  Project 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
more  commonly  known  as  the 
"H-Bomb  Plant",  some  eighteen 
miles  from  Augusta  on  the  South 
Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah 
River,  focused  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion on  the  Augusta  area. 

This  project  also  brought  an 
influx  of  population,  which  added 
to  that  generated  by  Camp  Gord- 
don,  the  Clarks  Hill  Power  Dam, 
and  the  greatly  expanded  Augusta 
Arsenal,  plus  the  attendant  service 
population  which  always  follows, 
strained  the  city  and  county  ser- 
vices to  the  breaking  point.  All  of 
this  growth  caused  nightmares  for 
city  and  county  officials.  Unique 
and  challenging  problems  faced  us 
daily  everywhere  we  turned.  How 
could  we  furnish  additional  water- 
mains  and  sewer  trunks,  police  and 
fire  services,  schools  and  roads; 
housing  for  the  1,000  people  per 
week  who  migrated  to  the  Augusta 
area,  from  September,  1950  until 
September,  1952?  The  Augusta 
metropolitan  area  turned  out  to 
be  a  planner's  laboratory  if  ever 
there  was  one.  A  formerly  placid 
southern  city  with  rather  decided 
rural  characteristics,  almost  over- 


night changed  into  a  bustling  in- 
dustrial city  with  a  most  cosmo- 
politan cross  section  of  population. 

Although  Augusta  had  had  a 
Planning  Commission  off  and  on 
since  about  1930,  it  was  in  effect 
a  Board  of  Appeals,  with  little  if 
any  effort  made  toward  formulating 
a  Comprehensive  Plan  as  we  think 
of  community  development  today. 
In  1947,  a  joint  City-County  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission  was 
established.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  this  organization.  It  wasn't 
until  1951  that  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature passed  a  special  enabling  act 
giving  the  City-County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission  certain 
powers  and  duties,  which  were 
contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  all 
or  part  of  a  "Master  Plan"  for 
Augusta  and  Richmond  County. 
In  effect,  until  the  adoption  of 
such  plan,  we  had  an  organization, 
but  it  was  not  legally  constituted. 

Meanwhile,  as  is  usual  in  such 
areas,  the  region  adjacent  the  city 
limits  was  going  wild  with  land 
speculation  and  building.  Fortu- 
nately, we  had  two  things  in  our 
favor.  First,  we  had  a  joint  city- 
county  planning  and  zoning  or- 
ganization. Thus  it  was  easier  to 
get  the  overall  picture,  and  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  various 
city  and  county  departments.  Sec- 
ond, we  had  pretty  complete  sub- 
division regulations,  which  gave 
us  some  control  of  the  situation. 
(In  addition,  purely  as  an  ad- 
ministrative expedient,  county 
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building  permit  applications  are 
issued  through  our  office.  While, 
we  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
on  the  losing  end  of  a  mandamus 
proceeding  on  many  occasions,  time 
was  of  the  essence  to  developers 
competing  for  housing  commit- 
ments. Thus,  the  threat  of  being 
held  up  brought  the  recalcitrants 
into  line  or  forced  them  over  into 
the  South  Carolina  side  where 
regulation  of  any  kind  was  and 
still  is  practically  non-existent.) 

My  own  association  with  the 
City-County  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission  dates  from  January  2, 
1952.  The  urgency  of  preparing 
the  elements  of  a  plan,  in  order 
to  have  a  legal  basis  for  operation 
was  always  before  us.  Our  first  big 
job  was  to  assemble  information 
for  a  land-use  map.  Richmond 
County  covers  350  square  miles,  and 
this  was  no  easy  task.  Fortunately, 
we  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Roberts,  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  who 
was  doing  a  Master's  thesis  on  the 
area.  He  did  a  vast  amount  of  leg 
work,  day  and  night,  for  a  period 
of  several  weeks.  Then,  at  night  all 
of  us  in  the  office  would  put  down 
the  information.  Meanwhile,  we 
were  also  assembling  a  base  map  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  I  still  shud- 
der when  I  recall  the  time  we  had 
assembling  bits  of  old  maps,  aerial 
photos,  and  assorted  field  measure- 
ments. This  part  of  Georgia  is  not 
recorded  by  section,  range  and 
township,  but  by  metes  and  bounds. 
Therefore,  while  we  knew  approxi- 
mately where  a  road  or  sub-division 
was  located,  it  was  quite  a  problem 
to  locate  it  accurately.  At  any 


rate,  the  base  map  was  finished 
just  in  time  to  put  the  land  use 
data  on  it.  Even  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  use  our  base  map  today. 
(The  original  is  safely  tucked  away 
in  one  of  the  city  hall  vaults.) 

With  the  picture  of  the  county 
before  us,  our  next  major  task  was 
to  prepare  a  future  land-use  plan. 
This  frankly  was  sketchy  in  nature, 
but  we  made  enough  studies  to  give 
us  information  we  could  use  as  a 
basis  for  a  future  land  plan,  so  we 
could  express  it  in  a  zoning  map. 
While  the  City  of  Augusta  had  an 
antiquated  zoning  ordinance,  the 
county  had  very  little  in  the  way 
of  zoning.  Our  objective  was  to  tie 
the  city  and  county  together  in  one 
comprehensive  zoning  ordinance. 
Obviously,  with  annexation  of  cer- 
tain areas  almost  a  certainty,  this 
would  have  many  administrative 
advantages.  Without  going  into  all 
of  the  details  of  our  trials  and  tribu- 
lations, we  held  public  hearings  on 
our  Land-Use  Plan  and  Zoning 
Ordinance  in  October,  1952.  In 
November,  1952,  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  city  and  county 
adopted  our  recommendations  and 
we  were  legally  in  business. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  that 
simultaneously  we  were  also  en- 
gaged in  several  other  activities 
which  I  should  like  to  touch  upon. 
The  first  and  foremost  was  (and 
still  is)  public  relations.  It  has 
been  said  many  times  in  every 
text,  but  still  can  bear  repeating. 
Public  support  can  only  come  with 
public  understanding.  This  ex- 
tends right  up  to  and  through  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  gov- 
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erning  bodies.  I  laid  forth  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  planning  program 
before  every  organization  that 
would  listen.  We  adopted  the 
"soap-selling"  technique  and  kept 
plugging  at  what  we  were  trying  to 
do.  In  this  the  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  were  most  sympathetic 
and  cooperative.  The  City-County 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity, and  is  now  as  well  or  better 
known  than  some  of  the  other  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

A  specific  example  of  what  public 
relations  can  do,  happened  while 
we  were  writing  the  new  zoning 
ordinance.  In  Augusta,  as  in  al- 
most every  other  city,  the  local 
real  estate  board  wields  a  powerful 
influence.  Rather  than  have  a 
powerful  bloc  stand  outside  and 
throw  stones,  we  invited  them  in 
and  gave  them  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. As  the  president  of  the  real 
estate  board  said,  "They  won't  even 
agree  among  themselves,  but  they 
won't  be  able  to  say  they  weren't 
consulted".  I  asked  for  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  work  with  me. 
Actually,  it  was  a  good  committee. 
We  met  about  once  a  week  for 
several  weeks  and  discussed  many 
of  the  problems.  As  a  result  of  this 
committee,  we  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  realtors  at  our  public  hearings. 
I  firmly  believe  that  our  general 
lack  of  opposition  was  as  a  result  of 
this  move.  We  lost  one  major  item : 
an  off-street  parking  provision  in 
the  downtown  business  area.  How- 
ever, all  agreed  that  off-street  load- 
ing should  certainly  be  included. 
We  still  have  a  committee  working 
on  the  off-street  parking,  and  I  am 


confident  we  will  get  an  acceptable 
amendment. 

The  city  administration  became 
aware  of  those  "people  on  the  third 
floor"  when  application  was  made 
for  U.   S.   grants-in-aid   under  the 
Community    Facilities  Act  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
The  H.H.F.A.  application  provides 
for  an  affidavit  from  the  Planning 
agency    which    indicates    that    the 
proposed  improvements  are  in  ac- 
cordance   with    a    "Master    Plan" 
for  the  overall  community.    Using 
this  as  a  lever,  we  did  everything 
possible  to  show  how  we  could  aid 
the  city  in  other  ways.  As  a  result, 
our  office  now  enjoys  a  very  close 
relationship    with    both    the    city 
and    county    administration.     Part 
of  this  is  as  a  result  of  developing 
a  close  personal  friendship  with  the 
City    Administration,    as    well    as 
with    the    county    commissioners. 
Thus  an  informality  of  discussion 
has  developed  that  is  most  helpful. 

Another  instance  of  using  the 
public  relations  approach  is  in  try- 
ing to  dispel  the  feeling  that  the 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 
is  just  another  bureaucratic  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  a  good 
rugged  individualist.  Once  you 
have  shown  a  hard-headed  developer 
that  roads  do  not  return  revenue  to 
the  county  or  to  himself,  and  that 
if  we  just  change  a  bit  here  and 
there,  we  can  save  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  road  con- 
struction costs,  gain  more  and 
larger  lots  at  an  overall  lower 
density,  the  developer  loses  no 
time  in  spreading  the  word  that 
we  are  really  there  to  help  as  well 
as  administer  the  regulations.  As 
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a  result,  almost  all  of  the  developers 
come  in  and  talk  about  a  proposal 
before  putting  anything  on  paper  to 
get  our  advice  and  suggestions. 
Some  of  the  larger  developers  em- 
ploy well  known  site  planners  with 
whom  we  work  very  closely.  All  of 
this  helps  us  integrate  our  secondary 
road  pattern  and  insure  the  proper 
rights-of-way,  density,  etc.,  with 
willing  cooperation  rather  than  a 
grudging  respect  for  the  law. 

One  developer  brought  in  a  plat 
for  well  over  3,000  dwelling  units. 
It  was  a  beautiful  site  plan,  done 
with  professional  consultation.  It 
had  liberal  school  and  park  sites 
dedicated  to  the  county.  However, 
when  we  asked  who  was  going  to 
build  the  school,  we  were  met  with 
injured  innocence  and  the  state- 
ment that  this  was  the  County 
School  Board's  problem.  We  pointed 
out  that  it  was  also  the  developer's 
problem,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
facilities.  We  asked  the  developer 
to  put  the  amount  of  $200  per  family 
unit  in  an  escrow  account  for  school 
purposes,  pointing  out  that  in 
amortizing  each  unit  over  a  20  or  25 
year  period,  it  would  not  hurt  too 
badly.  We  finally  compromised 
on  $100  per  unit.  Our  legal  right  to 
do  this  could  at  that  time  of  course 
be  questioned.  But,  I  feel  that  it  is 
progressing  in  the  right  direction, 
and  needless  to  say  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  is  one  of  our 
strongest  supporters.  Unfortunately 
the  developers  started  fighting 
among  themselves,  and  the  project 
has  not  yet  started. 

Similarly  we  have  held  up  develop- 
ment where  we  felt  septic  tanks 
and/or  wells  were  unsuited,  or  that 


a  particular  area  would  be  served 
with  facilities  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  Premature  sub- 
division can  be  quite  detrimental 
if  left  unchecked.  We  have  aided 
the  county  and  State  by  holding  up 
building  permits  in  an  area  where 
we  knew  our  proposed  super-high- 
way was  coming  through,  even 
though  a  year  ago,  the  plans  were 
incomplete.  Today  we  have  ac- 
quired the  right-of-way  over  un- 
developed land.  Again,  we  used 
discretionary  authority  not  specific- 
ally granted  to  us  at  the  time. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  planner  must  learn 
to  make  decisions.  In  emergency 
situations,  he  must  have  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  and  act. 
In  this  respect,  his  commission  or 
board  must  be  willing  to  back  him 
up.  Fortunately,  the  City-County 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 
is  made  up  of  seven  members  of 
unquestionable  integrity  and  leaders 
in  the  community.  While  they  are 
of  varying  degrees  of  political  com- 
plexion, they  have  never  had  any- 
thing but  a  unanimous  decision. 
They  have  kept  above  politics  in 
the  handling  of  planning  affairs,  and 
as  Director,  I  try  to  respect  their 
policy  in  this. 

Our  planning  activities  also  en- 
compass traffic  control.  When  one 
considers  that  the  1950  census  of 
Augusta  gave  us  a  population  of 
71,500  plus,  and  a  cordon  count  of 
the  downtown  area  last  summer 
gave  us  a  vehicular  population  of 
over  86,000  cars  entering  the  down- 
town area  in  a  twenty-four  hour 
period,  the  magnitude  of  our  prob- 
lem can  be  appreciated.  We  have 
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taken  some  of  the  Federal  routes  off     within  the  existing  legal  and  ad- 


of  the  main  streets.  We  have  just 
let  bids  for  a  master  controlled, 
progressive  traffic  system  through- 
out our  downtown  area.  We  have 
set  up  a  coordinated  paving  program 
which  is  based  on  traffic  demands 
rather  than  ward  demands.  It  has 
been  one  of  our  toughest  problems, 
partly  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
visible.  We  have  made  definite 
headway,  and  have  organized  an 
arterial  plan  as  part  of  our  overall 
plan.  This  encompasses  city  and 
county. 

Planning  on  paper  is  not  enough 
in  itself.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
put  our  plans  into  action.  To  help 
this  along,  we  have  organized  a 
steering  committee  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Commis- 
sion, the  Mayor  and  his  Executive 
Assistant,  the  President  and  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  well-known  state  po- 
litical leader  who  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  24  years,  and  serves 
us  as  counsel  (without  fee),  and 
myself  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
City-County  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission.  We  meet  regularly  and 
each  member  takes  on  an  assign- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
is  to  see  where  bottlenecks  are  oc- 
curring and  to  suggest  ways  of  over- 
coming them.  Recently,  I  have 
been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
at  the  State  Capitol  to  help  our 
State  and  Federal  highway  appro- 
priations along.  The  personal  con- 
tact and  first-name  basis  cannot  be 
overemphasized  at  these  times. 

The  biggest  lesson  which  I  have 
learned  as  planning  director  in  the 
Augusta  area,  is  that  one  must  work 


ministrative  framework  as  much  as 
possible.  Work  with  what  you  have 
and  don't  stop  to  moan  because  the 
legislation  at  hand  is  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Work  toward  the 
proper  framework,  but  you're  lost 
if  you  wait  until  you  get  it  to  start 
planning.  I  believe  our  efforts  in 
getting  the  ball  rolling  with  what 
we  had  were  appreciated.  The 
fact  that  our  1953  appropriation  was 
increased  by  50  percent  over  1952, 
in  a  year  when  expanding  services 
and  facilities  are  taking  every  avail- 
able penny,  speaks  for  itself. 

When  I  see  the  progress  we  have 
made  over  the  past  year,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  chaos  we  had, 
I  am  both  gratified  and  amazed. 
The  wheels  finally  seem  to  be  turn- 
ing. We  have  a  long  way  to  travel, 
but  at  least  today  we  are  organized. 
We  have  objectives  at  hand  which 
are  being  constantly  reexamined, 
and  I  believe  we  know  where  we 
are  going. 

Augusta  and  Richmond  County 
have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in 
utility  extensions,  water  tanks, 
police  and  fire  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, roads,  and  schools.  We  in- 
tend to  improve  our  community 
services  and  facilities  and  maintain 
them  at  a  level  which  will  attract 
industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises to  settle  in  this  area.  Far 
from  praying  for  the  day  when  the 
H-Bomb  personnel  will  go  away  so 
we  can  return  to  our  former  status 
quo  position,  we  welcome  new 
capital  and  new  enterprise.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  planned  our 
future  growth  to  include  the  in- 
dustrial development  which  more 
and  more  typifies  the  new  South. 
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Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association 

FLEXIBILITY 


Some  measure  of  flexibility  in 
zoning  has  always  been  recognized 
as  desirable.  At  first,  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  extension  of  the 
police  power  probably  brought  cau- 
tion and  produced  flexibility,  but 
later  the  flexible  provisions  in  the 
ordinance  were  for  the  protection 
of  the  individual  owner  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  best  development 
of  the  community.  Cases  of  hard- 
ship to  the  owner  owing  to  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  his  property 
were  relieved  by  variances.  Special 
exceptions  took  care  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  situations  which  seemed  to 
require  special  treatment  either  for 
the  good  of  the  public  or  the  land 
owner.  These  departures  from  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  were 
almost  uniformly  handled  by  Boards 
of  Adjustment  or  Boards  of  Appeal, 
and  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
boards  were  often  grossly  misused. 
Flexibility  could  seriously  weaken 
the  protective  value  of  the  ordi- 
nance. 

Revisions  have  produced  defi- 
nitions of  "hardship"  and  the  courts 
have  made  helpful  interpretations 
of  this  provision.  Special  excep- 
tions have  been  reduced  in  number. 
To  compensate  for  this  tightening 
of  the  regulations,  a  greater  number 
and  a  wider  variety  of  zones  have 
been  substituted.  In  the  revisions 
of  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  six  or  eight  zones  for 
residence,  three  or  four  for  business, 
and  two  or  three  for  industry.  This 
is  more  than  a  change  of  jurisdic- 


tion from  one  administrative  agency 
to  another,  or  to  a  legislative  agency. 
It  is  rather  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  orderly  development  from  what 
might  well  be  a  spotty  distribution 
of  variances  and  special  exceptions. 
But  the  desire  for  flexibility  has 
not  been  satisfied  by  these  con- 
servative changes.  Zones  are  show- 
ing unusual  combinations  of  uses; 
in  residence  zones,  business  and 
professional  offices,  providing  no 
goods  are  processed  or  sold;  in 
apartment  zones,  retail  stores,  offices 
and  restaurants  on  the  ground  floor; 
in  business  zones,  many  types  of 
light  industry.  Zones  are  getting 
new  names  to  express  their  changed 
character.  Cultural,  educational, 
medical  service  zones  are  appearing. 
Lansing,  Michigan,  has  introduced 
a  "parking  zone"  in  its  1951  re- 
vision. One  of  the  most  recent  in- 
ovations  is  the  special  develop- 
ment zone  found  under  a  variety  of 
captions.  It  may  be  a  planned 
community,  containing  a  complete 
range  of  dwelling  types,  shopping  fa- 
cilities, parking  areas,  and  even 
industrial  sites.  It  may  be  a  special 
industrial  zone  which  can  be 
dropped  down  on  an  existing  resi- 
dential zone.  Whatever  these  special 
zones  are  called,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished usually  by  an  entirely 
different  administrative  procedure. 
The  plan  of  the  zone  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  complete  detail  to  the 
zoning  agency  and  construction 
must  follow  the  plan  as  approved. 
Any  change  must  go  through  the 
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same  process  as  the  original  plan. 

What  the  courts  will  think  of 
these  last  illustrations  of  flexibility 
may  be  indicated  in  the  New  York 
case  of  Rodgers  against  the  Village 
of  Tarrytown,  decided  in  1951. 

Tarrytown  had  an  ordinance  di- 
viding the  village  into  3  residence 
zones,  3  business  zones  and  an 
industrial  zone.  In  1947  a  new 
class  of  zone  was  created  which 
besides  one  and  two  family  dwell- 
ings allowed  garden  apartments  for 
not  more  than  15  families.  The 
boundaries  of  the  new  zone  were 
not  specified,  but  were  to  be  fixed 
by  amendment  of  the  zoning  map 
when  the  zone  provisions  were  ap- 
plied to  properties  in  the  village. 
The  village  planning  board  could 
approve  the  establishment  of  the 
zone,  and  if  approval  was  with- 
held, the  village  trustees  could 
grant  approval  by  resolution.  The 
zone  required  a  minimum  of  10 
acres  of  land,  and  set  a  maximum 
building  height  of  3  stories,  liberal 
space  requirements  between  build- 
ings, and  a  15  percent  coverage  of 
the  lot  by  buildings. 

In  1948  such  a  zone  was  adopted 
after  repeated  modifications  to  meet 
the  suggestions  of  the  planning 
board,  and  the  zoning  map  was 
amended,  changing  a  residence  A 
classification.  The  plaintiff  Rod- 
gers, who  owned  a  home  on  a  six- 
acre  tract  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  new  zone  brought  an  action 
to  have  the  two  amendments  to  the 
ordinance  declared  invalid  and  to 
enjoin  the  erection  of  multiple 
dwellings. 

The  case  was  first  heard  by  a 
referee  who  found  against  the 
plaintiff  and  his  decision  was  up- 


held by  the  county  court,  by  the 
appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously,  and  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  a  5  to  2  decision. 
The  majority  opinion  held: 

1.  The   village    was    entitled    to 
find  a  need  of  additional  housing 
facilities;  garden  apartments  would 
lighten  the  tax  load  of  small  home 
owners,  would  prevent  transfer  of 
large    estates    to    tax    exempt    in- 
stitutions and  would  develop  other- 
wise unmarketable  property. 

2.  Setting    no    boundaries    and 
making  no  initial  map  change  did 
not    constitute     invalidity.      The 
amendment  of  1947  did  not  create  a 
zone,  therefore  there  was  no  need 
to  bound  it.    It  merely  set  up  the 
mechanics  for  a  future  zone. 

3.  The  action  of  the  board  was 
reviewable  by  the  court.    It  must 
accord  with  the  comprehensive  zon- 
ing plan. 

4.  There    was    no    spot    zoning, 
since    every    owner    of    10    acres 
of  land  in  the  villlage  could  apply 
for  the  new  zone. 

The  dissenting  opinion  held: 

1.  This  novel  device  may  have 
administrative  convenience,  but  it 
is  not  zoning  and  may  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  in  the  destruction  of  ef- 
fective zoning.   The  Village  Zoning 
Law  of  the  State  provided  for  a 
division  into  districts  of  such  num- 
ber, shape  and  area  .  .  .  ;  here,  there 
is  no  shape  or  area. 

2.  The  action   is  not  in  accord 
with  a  comprehensive  plan.    There 
was  no  initiative  on  the  part  of  an 
agency  of  government,  and  no  study 
by  it.    Comprehensiveness  was  im- 
possible since  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing    the    possible    petitioners 
who  own  10  acre  lots.   It  was  "spot 
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zoning"    for    those    who 
property    qualification. 

The    dissenting    opinion    is    im- 
pressive and  defines  the  issue.    Is 
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this  flexibility  run  wild  or  are  the 
controls  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
purposes  of  zoning? 


Strictly  Personal 


Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads  since 
1919,  has  retired  from  the  federal 
agency  which  he  helped  to  form. 
Appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads  is  Francis 
V.  DuPont,  former  chairman  of  the 
Delaware  Highway  Commission. 
During  his  career  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Mr.  MacDonald 
has  had  a  part  in  the  formation  of 
48  State  Highway  Departments. 
He  moved  to  College  Station,  Texas 
on  April  1,  to  become  associated 
with  a  transportation  research  proj- 
ect sponsored  jointly  by  Texas 
A&M  College  and  the  Texas  State 
Highway  Department. 


Glenn  Hall  who  has  served  as 
planning  director  for  the  City  of 
Sacramento  since  April  1,  1946,  an- 
nounced that  he  will  accept  the 
position  of  planning  engineer  for  the 
City  of  Oakland  as  of  April  30th. 
Mr.  Hall  will  succeed  John  G.  Marr. 


John  G.  Marr  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Undersecretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  undertook  his  duties  in  April. 


Charles    H.     Callison,    succeeds 
Carl    Shoemaker    as    Conservation 


Director  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  Mr.  Callison  has  been 
public  relations  officer  of  the  Mis- 
souri Conservation  Commission  and 
was  later  executive  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Wildlife  Federation.  On 
his  retirement,  Mr.  Shoemaker  re- 
ceived the  Department  of  Interior 
Conservation  Service  Award,  high- 
est honor  to  be  tendered  by  the  De- 
partment. 


Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  President 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, was  presented  the  Aldo 
Leopold  Memorial  Award,  one  of 
conservation's  highest  honors  on 
March  10,  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference. 


Charles  A.  Blessing,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  Planning  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  is  the  new  Di- 
rector of  City  Planning  for  Detroit, 
having  been  chosen  as  a  result  of  an 
examination  which  attracted  nearly 
forty  planners  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 


Oscar  L.  Chapman,  formerly  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  announces 
the  formation  of  a  law  partnership 
for  the  general  practice  of  law  with 
Joel  D.  Wolfsohn  under  the  firm 
name  of  Chapman  and  Wolfsohn, 
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with  offices  in  the  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  An  Asso- 
ciate Member  of  the  firm  is  Martin 
L.  Friedman. 


Richard  May,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  post  of  planning 
director  of  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 
to  develop  a  coordinated  plan  for 
the  county.  Mr.  May  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Planning  and  has 
served  on  the  staffs  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Detroit  planning 
missions. 


com- 


Philip Hammer,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
now  becomes  head  of  the  Committee 
of  the  South,  an  organization  estab- 
lished by  Southern  industries  for 
research  in  regional,  industrial  and 
economic  fields. 


Robert  C.  Stuart  has  been  named 
acting  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Planning  Commission  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  to  replace  Philip  Hammer,  re- 
signing director.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a 
native  of  Madison,  Wis.  and  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
Georgia  Tech's  School  of  Archi- 
tecture and  has  served  as  assistant 
commission  director  since  last  year. 


John  L.  Farley  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Albert  M. 
Day  as  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Dr.  Day  will 
remain  in  the  Service  as  Assistant 
Director. 


Edward  Woozley,  former  Idaho 
state  land  commissioner  is  the  new 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  succeeding  Marion 
Clawson. 


Guy  T.  O.  HoIIyday,  a  mortgage 
banker  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  appointed  Commissioner  of 
FHA.  He  has  been  active  in  re- 
development, leading  in  a  Baltimore 
campaign  for  a  redevelopment  bond 
issue  of  $5  million. 


Williams  Adams  Delano  has  been 
named  as  the  recipient  of  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  A.  I.  A.  He  is  the  dis- 
tinguished designer  of  many  impor- 
tant buildings  including  the  U.  S 
Embassy  in  Paris,  the  Japanese 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  has 
been  a  member  of  Delano  and 
Aldrich  since  it  was  founded  in  1903. 


R.  Justin  Funkhouser  of  Centre- 
ville,  Md.  has  been  named  by  Gov. 
McKeldin  of  Maryland  to  the  State 
Planning  Commission  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy created  over  a  year  ago  by 
the  resignation  of  Davis  G.  Burrough 
of  Easton.  Mr.  Funkhouser's  term 
runs  until  1955. 


Arthur  W.  Greeley  has  been  ap- 
pointed regional  forester  for  Alaska. 
He  will  succeed  B.  Frank  Heintzle- 
man,  who  was  recently  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Territory. 
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Richard  L.  Rathfon  will  succeed 
Glenn  Hall  who  has  accepted  the 
position  of  planning  engineer  for 
Oakland,  Calif.,  as  acting  city  plan- 
ning director  for  Sacramento.  Mr. 


Rathfon  was  employed  by  the  city 
planning  department  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  and  served  as  assistant  plan-r 
ning  director. 


The  New  Orleans  APCA  Conference 


In  New  Orleans  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
found  a  most  efficient  and  hospitable 
host  organization.  The  honorary 
chairman,  Hon.  de  Lesseps  S.  Mor- 
rison, Mayor,  assisted  by  Gervais 
F.  Favrot,  Chairman  of  the  City 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission, 
headed  up  the  New  Orleans  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  together 
the  officials  and  civic  leaders  who 
served  on  the  committee  was  carried 
by  Louis  C.  Bisso,  Director  of  the 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission, who  served  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. Seldom  have  we  received  so 
many  letters  from  those  who  at- 
tended the  Conference  expressing 
their  interest  in  the  program,  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  New  Or- 
leans hospitality  and  achievements. 

The  all-day  tour  of  the  city  which 
initiated  the  Conference  was  high- 
lighted by  the  Mayor  who  stayed 
with  the  party  throughout  the 
day's  trip,  changing  from  bus  to 
bus  to  explain  the  significance  of  all 
that  we  saw.  The  delegates  were 
thus  introduced  to  the  problems 
which  face  New  Orleans  and  could 
see  on  the  ground  the  actual  ap- 
plication of  plans  to  develop  a 
modern  arterial  street  system,  estab- 
lish an  extensive  civic  center,  and 
abolish  the  many  grade  crossings 
incident  to  the  rail  routes  converg- 


ing on  a  number  of  separate  railway 
stations  in  favor  of  a  central  Union 
Depot  where  the  site  has  been 
cleared.  The  seafood  dinner  served 
on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  pool 
at  Audubon  Park,  which  climaxed 
the  tour,  was  an  occasion  long  to 
be  remembered. 

The  Conference  opened  under 
the  chairmanship  of  General  Grant 
with  a  welcome  extended  by  Mr. 
Favrot  and  acknowledged  by  Chair- 
man Horace  Albright.  Mayor  Mor- 
rison then  delivered  a  notable  key- 
note address  which  enlisted  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  his 
listeners.  Paul  C.  Watt,  planning 
engineer  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  then 
presented  city  planning  and  zoning 
films  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  education  of  Lincoln  citizens 
and  which  commanded  the  attention 
of  those  who  realized  the  need  for  a 
new  type  of  citizen  information. 

At  lunch  Edmund  N.  Bacon, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Planning  Commission  told  of 
the  experience  of  Philadelphia,  quot- 
ing from  a  statement  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Constance  Dallas,  Member  of 
the  City  Council,  adding  his  own 
pungent  remarks  and  drawing  on 
his  own  portfolio  of  achievements. 

In  the  afternoon  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew presided  at  a  panel  on 
Comprehensive  City  and  Metro- 
politan Planning.  Flavel  Shurtleff 
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opened  with  a  summary  of  notable 
comprehensive  plans  and  their  sig- 
,nificance;  Edmund  Bacon  described 
the  effective  procedures  in  the 
matter  of  hearings;  Kenneth  Jones 
of  San  Francisco  outlined  the  ex- 
perience of  San  Francisco  in  adop- 
tion of  plans;  James  F.  Sulzby,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Planning  Board  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama  spoke  on 
the  importance  of  enforcement  and 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Stevens,  Chairman  of 
the  Dade  County  Planning  Board 
of  Miami  presented  stimulating 
suggestions  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  public  relations.  Comments 
would  indicate  that  the  delegates 
considered  this  an  excellent  session. 

At  the  dinner,  Tom  Wallace 
presided  with  his  usual  wit  and 
wisdom  and  presented  in  turn 
Ronald  F.  Lee,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  who 
spoke  on  National  Parks  in  the 
Regional  Land-Use  Program;  Lewis 
Grosenbaugh  who  spoke  for  Henry 
Klepper  on  National  and  State 
Forests  in  the  Region;  and  Harry 
T.  Thompson,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  who  presented  a  classic  on 
Protection  of  Local  Parks  and 
Parkways. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings, Flavel  Shurtleff  conducted  the 
lively  discussions  of  the  Zoning 
Round  Table;  altogether  a  "high" 
in  the  long  history  of  such  round 
tables. 

Ladislas  Segoe  presided  at  the 
Friday  morning  session  and  intro- 
duced one  of  the  star  speakers  of 
the  conference — Arthur  Rubloff  who 
presented  his  ideas  on  Regional 
Shopping  Centers  and  their  Ef- 
fect on  the  Future  of  Our  Cities. 


Planners  and  business  men  alike 
joined  in  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  excellent  paper.  The 
Panel  on  Metropolitan  and  City- 
County  Plans  followed  in  which 
Robert  Foeller  outlined  the  Toledo- 
Lucas  County  procedures;  R.  Gor- 
don Kean,  Jr.  described  the  ex- 
perience of  the  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish;  and  C.  P.  Lauderbaugh, 
Franklin  County  Commissioner, 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  told  how 
they  operated  in  his  county. 

At  the  lunch  Sergei  Grimm, 
Executive  Director  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  introduced  Dr.  Allen 
D.  Albert,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Trustees  Committee  on  De- 
velopment of  Emory  University, 
who  outlined  eloquently  how  an 
almost  impossible  task  of  realizing 
a  Plan  for  Improvement  of  Atlanta 
had  been  organized  and  supported 
by  widespread  citizen  action. 

Philip  Elwood,  who  had  many 
former  students  from  Ames  in  the 
audience,  but  who  now  lives  in 
Tucson,  Arizona,  presided  at  the 
afternoon  session  which  presented 
two  intriguing  panels.  The  first, 
on  State  Aid  to  Planning,  heard 
from  Herbert  Hare  of  Kansas  City, 
from  Dan  S.  Martin  of  the  New 
Orleans  City  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission,  who  told  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  local  communities 
by  the  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission;  and  William  Zetzman 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  Works.  The  second  panel, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Buford 
L.  Pickens,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, presented  a  lively  sym- 
posium on  University  Planning 
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Service  to  Communities.  On  his 
panel  were  William  S.  Bonner, 
Acting  Director,  Social  Science  Re- 
search Division,  Institute  of  Science 
and  Technology,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas; Walter  Creese,  Associate 
Professor  of  the  Art  Department, 
University  of  Louisville;  Robert  C. 
Stuart,  School  of  Architecture, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Don  M.  Morgan,  Consultant, 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning, 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
University  of  Illinois.  This  is  a 
rapidly  developing  field  and  these 
panel  papers,  when  published,  will 
contain  many  valuable  suggestions. 

At  the  Dinner  at  International 
House  which  was  given  to  the  dele- 
gates with  the  compliments  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Clay 
Shaw,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Anniversary, 
related  the  history  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  a  convincing  account  of 
the  great  men  who  played  a  part 
in  the  drama. 

On  Saturday  morning  Granville 
Moore,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Greater  Dallas 
Planning  Council,  presided  and 
introduced  the  two  panels.  The 
Panel  on  the  Role  of  Planning 
Commissions  was  led  by  Andrew 
J.  Lee,  Chairman  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Board  of  Miami,  who  outlined 
the  set-up  in  Miami.  Walter  Creese 
who  serves  on  the  Louisville  City 
and  County  Planning  Commission, 
set  forth  a  set  of  rules  that  he  had 
followed.  Frederic  Robinson,  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  described  the  ability, 
attitude  and  experience  which  he 
thought  commissioners  should  bring 
to  the  job.  And  then  came  the 


Panel  on  Citizens  Have  the  Last 
Word;  but  all  the  members  of  the 
Panel  insisted  also  that  Citizens 
should  have  the  first  word.  S.  B. 
Zisman,  Planning  Consultant,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  drew  on  his  rich 
experience  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where; Thomas  Riddle,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Citizens  Civic 
Association,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  de- 
scribed the  work  of  his  association 
and  that  of  the  Citizens'  Council; 
James  McCIain,  Planning  Director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Plan- 
ning Association,  described  the  work 
of  his  highly  efficient  organization; 
and  Wayne  StofHe,  Chairman  of 
the  Citizens'  Planning  Committee 
of  New  Orleans,  told  of  progress  in 
New  Orleans. 

At  the  final  lunch  session  Carl 
Feiss,  Chairman  of  the  Planning 
and  Engineering  Branch,  Division 
of  Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Re- 
development, Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  outlined  the  prog- 
ress of  redevelopment  programs  in 
the  United  States  and  called  on 
Gerald  Gimre,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Nashville  Housing  Authority 
to  speak  on  Slum  Clearance  and 
Community  Redevelopment  in  Met- 
ropolitan Planning. 

And  so  the  speaking  program 
came  to  an  end;  but  in  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  most  interesting  boat 
trip  around  the  Harbor  and  a  guided 
tour  to  the  Vieux  Carre  and  old 
gardens. 

It  was  a  memorable  conference 
in  a  picturesque  city.  The  full 
texts  of  the  papers  will  appear  in 
the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
ANNUAL  in  the  autumn.  Herewith, 
however,  are  the  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board  which  form 
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a  work-budget  for  the  Association 
for  the  coming  year. 

PLANNING 

1.  The  Board  is  gratified  to  note 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  in- 
fluence of  citizen  groups  organized 
to  foster  planning  and  zoning  (See 
sections   in    PLANNING   AND   Civic 
COMMENT    on    Citizen    Action   for 
Community  Planning) . 

2.  The  Board  is  gratified,   also, 
to  note  that  many  cities  are  revising 
and  modernizing  their  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  city  and  metropolitan 
areas  to  meet  changing  conditions 
and   to   take   another   20-25    year 
forward  look. 

3.  The  Board  holds  it  important 
that  in  plans  for  the  location  of  new 
expressways,    more   thorough   con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  com- 
prehensive city  plans  so  that  these 
new  facilities  will  serve  the  highest 
degree  of  usefulness  and  that  simul- 
taneously will  cause  a  minimum  of 
disruption  to  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
community. 

4.  The  Board  deplores  the  taking 
over  of  parkways,  designed  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  city's  recreation 
system,    in    the    search    for    more 
arterial  traffic  ways.  The  Board  also 
deplores  the  sacrifice  of  park  areas 
for  garage  space.    The  Board  ad- 
vocates the  location  of  garages  and 
parking  lots  in  and  around  down- 
town districts  in  units  of  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  cars  and  in  lo- 
cations   where    ingress    and    egress 
will  not  hamper  already  congested 
traffic  conditions,  as  superior  to  the 
concentration  of  several  thousand 
cars    in    the    heart    of    downtown 
districts  where  existing  traffic  con- 
gestion may  be  complicated  rather 


than  relieved. 

5.  The  Board  recognizes  the  need 
for  revision  of  comprehensive  zon- 
ing plans   to   meet  changing  con- 
ditions, but  recommends  that  the 
provisions    in    many    zoning    ordi- 
nances   to    permit    exceptions    in 
order  to  avoid  undue  hardship  be 
applied  sparingly,  as  the  need  for 
such    exceptions    becomes    less    as 
time  goes  on.   Now  that  zoning  has 
been  in  effect  in  most  cities  for  25 
or  30  years,  the  Board  recommends 
that  some  method  be  adopted  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  non-conforming 
uses  which  were  carried  over  from 
a  period  before  zoning  was  adopted. 

6.  The  Board  recommends  that 
in  the  appointment  of  citizen  plan- 
ning   commissioners,    mayors    and 
other  appointing  officials  be  urged 
to  secure  the  services  of  civic  leaders 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  city 
and    regional    planning    and    who 
represent  the  public  interest  of  the 
entire   community   without   regard 
to  special  interests  of  any  kind. 

7.  The    Board    recommends    the 
establishment  of  planning  agencies 
to  cover  counties  and  metropolitan 
districts     so     that     comprehensive 
planning,    subdivision   control   and 
zoning  may  be  in  effect  before  rural 
and  suburban  fringe  areas  are  con- 
verted to  urban  use  without  overall 
plans  or  guidance. 

URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT 

8.  The  Board  commends  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home   Finance  Agency  for 
its  effective  stimulation  of  compre- 
hensive planning  in  the  realization 
of  urban  redevelopment  programs 
in  American  cities,   and   expresses 
the  hope  that  gradually  the  slum 
areas  and   other  obsolete  districts 
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can  be  replaced  with  good  standard 
buildings  and  open  spaces  in  con- 
formity with  a  comprehensive  plan. 
RURAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  ROADSIDES 

9.  The   Board   urges  that   high- 
speed    turnpikes     be     completely 
protected  from  outdoor  advertising 
or  other  structures  and  signs  which 
tend    to    divert    the    attention    of 
drivers   and   recommends   that   all 
highways  for  mixed  traffic  be  lo- 
cated outside  of  national,  state  and 
county  parks. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

10.  The  Board  continues  to  stress 
the  Federal  character  of  the  Federal 
City  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  avail- 
able its  just  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  Federal  Government  owns  out- 
right more  than  40  percent  of  the 
area,   and   where   under  the   Con- 
stitution Congress  is  responsible  for 
all  legislation  whatsoever. 

11.  The    Board    commends    the 
plan  for  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government,  proposed  by  the 
District  Commissioners  and  put  into 
effect  by  Executive  Order  of  the 
President,  unopposed  by  Congress, 
now  in  process  of  realization.  In  the 
belief  that  a  decision  was  made  in 
1952  when  the  plan  was  adopted  to 
set   up   an   administrative   depart- 
ment   and    streamline    the    many 
overlapping  agencies,  supplemented 
by    a    Citizens   Advisory    Council, 
rather  than  the  alternative  proposal 
then  pending  for  a  city  manager 
and   elected   Council   of  nine,   the 
Board  favors  the  carrying  out  of 
this    reorganization,    and    opposes 
the  many  bills  in  Congress  for  so- 
called    home    rule,    a    non-voting 


delegate  in  the  House,  and  ad- 
ditional Commissioners.  The  Board 
continues  to  advocate  the  adoption 
by  Congress  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  enfran- 
chise all  qualified  citizens  of  the 
District  who  do  not  vote  elsewhere 
to  vote  for  voting  representation 
in  Congress  and  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

12.  The  Board  approves  the  plan 
by  which  an  overall  public  works 
program  to  meet  accumulated  needs 
would  be  financed  jointly  by  Fed- 
eral    and     District    Governments, 
though  it  believes  that  each  public 
works  program   as  it  is  proposed 
should  be  examined  on  its  merits. 
The  Board  opposes  certain  features 
of  the  Highway  Program  drawn  up 
by  the  District  as  failing  to  provide 
fundamental  long-range  solutions  to 
the  traffic  problem  and  in  some  re- 
spects in  conflict  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional   Capital    Planning   Commis- 
sion. 

13.  The  Board  opposes  the  use  of 
Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Park  as 
well  as  other  dedicated  recreation 
areas    for    main     highway    traffic 
arteries   in  the   Federal   City  and 
opposes   the   location   of  a  bridge 
across    the    Potomac    River  which 
would  encroach  upon  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt    Memorial    Island,    and 
suggests  that  any  new  bridges  be 
planned  to  articulate  with  adequate 
highway  approaches  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.    The  Board  opposes 
garages  to  be  built  under  Wash- 
ington's downtown  parks  as  causes 
of  interference  with  traffic  on  sur- 
rounding streets  already  congested 
as  an  unwarranted  misappropriation 
of  land   purchased   for   parks   for 
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purposes    incompatible    with    park 
use. 

CONSERVATION 

14.  The    Board    again    goes    on 
record  to  advocate  throughout  the 
country  programs  of  balanced  land 
and  water  use.    The  Board  recog- 
nizes that  properly  designed  reser- 
voirs and  well  directed  soil  conser- 
vation programs  on  the  headwaters 
of  rivers  will  constitute  a  first  ef- 
fective step  toward  flood  prevention, 
which  may  well  render  unnecessary 
many  of  the  expensive  downstream 
dams  and  jetties. 

15.  The  Board  opposes  the  build- 
ing of  dams,  reservoirs  and  other 
similar  works  within  or  effecting  our 
national  parks,  monuments,  wilder- 
ness and  wildlife  areas.   The  Board 
also   approves    H.    R.    1038,    rein- 
troduced  into  the  83d  Congress  by 
Representative  LeRoy  Johnson  to 
prohibit  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  dams,  reservoirs  and  similar 
works    in    any    national    park    or 
monument. 

16.  The  Board,  while  recognizing 
the    legitimate    function    of    State 
Governments  in  acquiring  and  ad- 
ministering state  parks,  forests  and 
other    wildlife    areas,    opposes    the 
turning  over  to  the  States  of  any  or 
all  of  the  Federal  lands  which  have 
been  preserved  as  a  part  of  an  ef- 
fective  national   conservation  pro- 
gram, as  such  action  would  tend  to 
nullify  the  hard-won  conservation 
measures  which  have  been  adopted 
during  the  past  fifty  years  and  might 
lead  to  the  disaster  which  followed 


the  ruthless  exploitation  of  timber- 
lands  and  mountain  scenery  in 
many  Eastern  States. 

17.  The  Board  approves  of  the  re- 
cent Executive  Order  of  President 
Truman  adding  to  the  acreage  of  the 
Olympic  National  Park,  as  author- 
ized in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1938 
creating  the  park,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  despite  current  attacks 
the  Olympic  National  Park  will  be 
preserved  intact  as  one  of  the  great 
scenic  areas  in  the  United  States, 
combining  as  it  does  the  high  moun- 
tain peaks,  picturesque  rain  forests 
and  Coastal  strip  of  the  Olympic 
Peninsula. 

18.  The  Board  continues  to  op- 
pose  dams   and   reservoirs   in   the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  and 
approves  in  principle  of  H.  R.  1037, 
introduced  by   Representative   Le- 
Roy Johnson  to  create  the  Green 
Canyons  National  Park,  including 
most  of  the  Dinosaur  Monument. 

19.  The  Board  again  reiterates  its 
approval   of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Hoover  Commission 
to  create  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources   which   would   bring  to- 
gether  the    principal    conservation 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  tend  to  ensure  the  appointment 
by  successive  Presidents  of  Secre- 
taries   committed    to    conservation 
policies.   The  Board  also  commends 
the   recommendation   of  the   Task 
Force  for  the  creation  of  an  im- 
partial Board  of  Review  for  all  con- 
flicting  water    projects. 
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The  fifteenth  in  the  series  of  An- 
nual intensive  courses  in  City  and 
Regional  Planning  will  be  given 
during  the  1953  Summer  Session  in 
the  School  of  Architecture  and 
Planning  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute oj  Technology  from  Monday, 
August  24  through  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 4.  This  special  summer  program 
continues  the  opportunity  for  in- 
tensive review  of  both  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  aspects 
of  city  and  regional  planning.  The 
course  has  special  interest  for  per- 
sons directly  concerned  with  urban 
or  regional  development  in  the 
fields  of  building,  investment,  and 
industry,  as  well  as  for  practicing 
professionals  and  members  of  plan- 
ning staffs  and  commissions.  Ap- 
plications will  be  entertained  up  to 
ten  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
course.  Tuition  for  the  two-week 
Special  Summer  Program  in  City 
and  Regional  Planning  will  be  $100. 

The  graduate  curriculum  in  Ur- 
ban Planning  of  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle  is  presented 
in  a  new  booklet  which  outlines  the 
training  received  by  candidates  for 
the  graduate  professional  degree, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Urban  Planning. 
The  curriculum  for  the  degree  is 
interdepartmental  and  is  offered  by 
the  School  of  Architecture,  College 
of  Business  Administration,  College 
of  Engineering,  Department  of 
Geography,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  and  the  Department  of 
Sociology.  The  thesis  shall  be  the 
product  of  individual  research  and 
the  performance  of  a  planning 
project.  The  nature  of  the  research 


project  shall  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  the  candidate's  educational 
background  and  experience,  and 
the  opportunities  for  community 
research  studies.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  compensated  internships  are 
available  through  arrangements 
with  a  few  Washington  municipali- 
ties. The  Graduate  School  is  under 
the  administration  of  Harold  W. 
Stoke,  Dean. 

The  School  of  Architecture  of 
McGill  University  of  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, held  a  Construction  Industry 
Integration  Conference  on  March 
11  and  12  with  Howard  T.  Fisher 
as  Conference  Chairman.  Many 
American  speakers  appeared  on  the 
program  with  Canadians.  The 
broad  objective  of  this  conference 
was  the  substantial  improvement  of 
man's  fixed  environment.  A  better 
constituted  construction  industry, 
said  the  announcement,  can  hardly 
fail  to  produce  better,  more  practi- 
cal, more  easily  maintained  struc- 
tures, available  at  lower  cost. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  announces 
the  offer  of  a  scholarship  of  $500 
for  the  Academic  year,  1953-54, 
open  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  a  field  which  allows  them  to 
choose  as  a  subject  for  their  dis- 
sertation some  aspect  of  the  Rela- 
tion of  Human  Population  to  Na- 
ture Conservation.  This  award  is 
made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Dr.  Conrad  Chapman  of 
Boston,  Mass.  A  student  who 
wishes  to  apply  should  prepare  an 
outline  of  his  proposed  thesis. 
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Application  and  outline  should 
reach:  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
1840  Mintwood  Place  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 9,  D.  C.  before  June  1, 1953. 
The  purpose  of  this  award  is  to 
elicit  a  clearer  understanding  of  an 
urgent  present-day  problem  and  to 
point  the  way  toward  its  solution. 

The  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege for  a  portion  of  the  Park  Edu- 
cation Program  to  improve  park  and 
recreation  administration.  The  Col- 
lege's Division  of  Conservation 
which  offers  a  four-year  college 
course  in  Park  Management  and 
Municipal  Forestry  is  the  im- 
mediate cooperating  unit.  A  series 
of  annual  workshops  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  College,  the  first  held 
April  1953.  The  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives  anticipates  fi- 
nancing most  of  the  Park  Education 
Program.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Pro- 
gram, acting  as  a  clearing  house  for 
all  park  information,  will  provide 
the  good  tools  which  the  park  ad- 
ministrator and  technician  require 
to  do  a  better  job. 

A  two-year  graduate  curriculum 
in  city  planning  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  City  Planning  was 
initiated  in  September  1952  at  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  program  has  its 
roots  in  two  undergraduate  city 
planning  courses  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  training  of  architects. 
These  courses  have  been  given  for 
the  past  several  years  by  Professors 
I.  E.  Saporta  and  Richard  Wilson 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Professor 
Harold  Bush-Brown,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Architecture.  The  city 


planning  program  is  located  in  the 
new  large,  modern  architectural 
building  which  was  completed  last 
summer. 

The  focus  of  the  planning  in- 
struction at  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  is  upon  the  problems  of 
small  and  large  urban  communities 
and  their  metropolitan  areas.  How- 
ever appropriate  attention  is  given 
to  problems  of  state,  regional  and 
national  planning  and  resource  de- 
velopment because  of  their  obvious 
bearing  on  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  cities. 

The  concentration  on  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  communities  was  de- 
cided upon  because  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  region  that  is  now 
growing  industrially  and  urbanizing 
at  a  rate  much  more  rapid  than  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Another 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
urban  planning  emphasis  was  the 
fact  that  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  at  its  very  doorstep  an 
unexcelled  urban  planning  labora- 
tory in  the  Atlanta  metropolitan 
region,  which  has  a  present  popula- 
tion of  about  700,000. 

For  most  students,  two  years  of 
work  will  be  required  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree,  five  quarters  of  course 
work,  a  final  quarter  for  a  thesis 
and  a  summer  in  the  office  of  an 
approved  planning  agency  or  plan- 
ning consultant.  Enrollment  in  the 
program  is  limited  to  twenty  grad- 
uate students  so  that  the  instruction 
may  be  hand-tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  and  desires  of  each.  Students 
who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
who  were  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
classes  are  admitted  as  candidates 
for  the  Master's  degree. 
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The  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  is  sponsoring  a  cooperative 
program  of  city  planning  education, 
research  and  service  in  the  fourteen 
southern  States.  At  present  the 
program  is  being  participated  in  by 
the  Board  and  by  the  Universities 
of  North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma 
and  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Other  institutions  in  the 
southern  States  that  are  prepared  to 
develop  major  city  planning  pro- 
grams of  instruction,  research  and 
service  will  be  invited  to  join  the 
initial  group.  All  of  the  institutions 
and  agencies  in  the  south  which  have 
a  special  interest  in  city  planning  and 
are  prepared  to  contribute  to  its 
development  will  be  invited  to  join 
the  group  for  special  undertakings. 
The  Board  has  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  City  Planning  consisting  of 
John  Gaus,  Frederick  J.  Adams, 
Walter  H.  Blucher  and  Harold  V. 
Miller. 

The  first  major  undertaking  of 
the  Cooperative  Program  is  to  be 
the  conduct  of  a  Southern  Congress 
on  City  Planning  which  will  enlist 
the  aid  of  all  the  institutions  and 
agencies  in  the  south  that  are  in- 
terested and  concerned  with  city 
planning  in  formulating  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  planning  resources 
of  the  south  in  education,  research 
and  service.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Cooperative  Program  with  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
will  stimulate  great  interest  and 
accomplishments  in  the  south. 

The  University  of  Florida  has  an- 
nounced the  broadening  of  its  grad- 
uate programs  in  community  plan- 
ning through  the  organization  of  an 


inter-departmental  graduate  faculty 
in  planning.  The  work  in  planning, 
established  as  a  graduate  program 
in  1948,  will  lead  to  the  degree, 
Master  of  Science  in  Community 
Planning. 

The  broadened  programs  will  be 
administered  by  a  graduate  faculty 
from  the  planning  fields,  represent- 
ing 18  teaching  departments.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are:  William  T. 
Arnett,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Architecture  and  Allied  Arts,  Chair- 
man; William  K.  McPherson,  agri- 
cultural economics;  John  L.  R. 
Grand,  architecture  and  planning; 
Ralph  W.  Kluge,  civil  engineering; 
Clement  H.  Donovan,  economics; 
Roe  L.  Johns,  education;  John  W. 
Wilson,  electrical  engineering;  Rey- 
nolds B.  Smith,  forestry;  Sigismond 
deR.  Diettrich,  geography;  Earl  B. 
Martinson,  industrial  engineering; 
A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  inter-American 
studies;  Howard  R.  Sebold,  land- 
scape architecture  and  planning; 
Henry  A.  Fenn,  law;  B.  K.  Stevens, 
physical  education  and  health;  T. 
William  Patterson,  planning;  Wil- 
liam F.  Larsen,  political  science  in- 
cluding public  administration;  John 
E.  Kiker,  public  health  engineering; 
James  E.  Chace,  real  estate;  Mell 
H.  Atchley,  sociology. 

The  first  courses  in  city  and  town 
planning,  and  suburban  and  rural 
planning  at  the  University  of  Florida 
were  part  of  an  organized  program 
as  early  as  1927.  Since  then,  firm 
roots  have  been  developed  in  the 
social,  economic,  and  physical  as- 
pects of  planning,  and  wide  course 
offerings  are  available  to  support 
the  broadened  program.  The  Uni- 
versity's programs  of  research  and 
service  in  planning  will  likewise  be 
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broadened  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  inter-departmental 
faculty. 

Originally  the  graduate  program 
in  planning  was  open  only  to  holders 
of  a  five-year  undergraduate  degree 
in  architecture.  The  broadened 
program,  which  will  require  a  mini- 
mum of  six  years  of  post-secondary 
study,  will  be  open  to  graduates 
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from  other  disciplines  as  well. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
announces  that  it  is  resuming  its 
professional  program  in  landscape 
Architecture,  suspended  during  the 
war.  Undergraduate  and  graduate 
offerings  will  lead  respectively  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 


Citizens  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County 
in  Pittsburgh,  to  a  large  degree, 
has  promoted  the  creation  of  a 
modern  sanitary  housing  code  which 
it  is  hoped  will  eradicate  sub- 
standard housing  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  is  putting  the  final 
touches  on  a  preliminary  draft  of 
the  code  which  contains  strong  en- 
forcement provisions.  A  Civic  Club 
official  is  credited  with  obtaining  a 
grant  of  $3,000  from  a  Pittsburgh 
Foundation  which  has  been  used  for 
the  codification  work  by  the  Public 
Health  Law  Research  Project.  The 
Civic  Club  originated  this  com- 
munity effort  last  year.  Miss  Haz- 
elle  B.  Scott,  Secretary  of  the  Civic 
Club  reports  that  the  Real  Estate 
Board  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
movement.  She  points  out  that 
present  regulations  are  scattered  at 
random  through  various  depart- 
ments, making  administration  dif- 
ficult. The  proposed  code  will  list 
violations  which  would  rate  a  build- 
ing as  sub-standard  and  provide  for 
the  prosecution  of  violators. 

"This  is  What  We  Do" — a  com- 
bined report  of  operations  1952-53 


of  the  Citizens'  Civic  Association, 
Inc.  and  Citizens'  Council  of  Allen 
County,  Indiana,  states  that  the 
most  valuable  resource  for  com- 
munity improvement  is  the  power 
to  achieve  results  which  stems  from 
the  team-work  of  citizens  groups, 
business  interests  and  public  offi- 
cials. These  are  non-profit,  non- 
partisan  and  non-sectarian  organiza- 
tions with  interlocking  boards  of 
directors  and  operational  staff.  The 
Association  sponsors  the  Council, 
finances  its  activities  and  fosters  a 
program  of  citizen  education  in 
community  affairs.  Membership  in 
the  Council  reaches  into  the  core 
of  Allen  County.  It  embraces  six- 
teen neighborhood  Improvement 
Associations  within  Fort  Wayne, 
fifteen  other  similar  groups  in  the 
fringe  area  and  eighteen  additional 
over-lapping  citizen  organizations. 
Thomas  P.  Riddle,  Jr.  is  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Citizens  Civic 
Association,  Inc.  which  has  spon- 
sored a  unique  neighborhood  plan- 
ning course.  This  is  a  report  of 
citizens  in  action  and  is  a  note- 
worthy account  of  increased  citizen 
participation  in  planning. 
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The  Greater  Pbiladelpbia-Soutb 
Jersey-Delaware  Council  in  1949 
was  formed  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater 
Philadelphia.  Samuel  P.  Wetherill, 
who  headed  the  pioneer  Regional 
Planning  Federation  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Tri-state  District  in  the  early 
thirties,  attended  a  recent  spring 
conference  of  the  Council  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  representative  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 
The  Council's  program  is  built  on 
the  broad  base  of  regional  coopera- 
tion, enlisting  the  full  strength  and 
best  talents  of  commerce,  industry, 
finance,  transportation,  and  civic 
organizations  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote the  physical  and  economic 
resources  of  the  area.  The  Council's 
aims  are  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  the  region  is  an  integrated  unit 
and  that  the  needs  and  interests  of 
its  counties,  cities,  townships,  and 
villages  are  both  inter-related  and 
interdependent.  The  Council  is 
profiting  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tri-State  Federation. 

At  the  spring  conference  George 
E.  Whitwell,  Vice  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
spoke  on  "Recent  and  Future  Devel- 
opment— Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A." 
E.  O.  Jewell,  General  Manager  of  the 
Port  of  Norfolk  Authority,  gave  a 
talk  on  "A  Modern  Seaport — Its 
Requirements,  Development,  Op- 
eration." Park  H.  Martin,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Community  Development  de- 
scribed "An  Economic  Base  for 
Regional  Growth."  At  the  final 
session,  Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr., 
partner  Drexel  &  Co.  and  Chairman 
of  the  Philadelphia  City  Planning 


Commission,  and  Member  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board  pre- 
sented "The  Importance  of  Regional 
Planning."  At  the  lunch  meeting 
Robert  E.  Garrett,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Council 
presided  and  introduced  J.  Harry 
LaBrum,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia, who  spoke  on  "The  Valley  of 
Opportunity."  Other  presiding  of- 
ficers were  E.  L.  Sinclair,  General 
Manager  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany; Edwin  E.  Underdown,  Presi- 
dent Camden  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  F.  Carter  Schaub,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. ; 
and  Wroe  Alderson,  Jr.  of  Alderson 
&  Sessions. 

The  Metropolitan  Plan  Associa- 
tion oj  St,  Louis  has  announced  an 
activities  schedule  for  1953.  These 
activities  relate  generally  to  (1)  Re- 
search for  Solving  Metropolitan 
Problems  through  functional  com- 
mittees and  county  planning  groups; 
and  the  publication  of  Guide  Plan 
II — Metropolitan  St.  Louis  area 
development;  (2)  Fostering  Citizen 
Participation  in  and  Public  Support 
for  Solving  these  Problems  through 
Collaboration.  The  function  com- 
mittees include :  Airports,  Economic 
Survey,  Highways  and  Bridges, 
Housing  and  Redevelopment,  Land 
Use  and  Zoning,  Mass  Transporta- 
tion and  Sewers  and  Drainage.  The 
County  Planning  groups  include 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  St. 
Charles,  St.  Clair,  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  City.  An  intercommunity 
Organizations'  Council  was  launched 
on  March  10  with  88  organizations 
of  the  Metropolitan  area  participat- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  Council  is 
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to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
organizations  interested  in  solving 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Area  de- 
velopment problems.  It  aims  to 
render  helpful  service  and  sub- 
stantial citizen  support  to  the 
public  officials,  in  advancing  neces- 
sary public  improvements. 

The  City  Club  of  Chicago,  an  or- 
ganization for  active  citizenship, 
brings  to  its  members  weekly  talks 
on  subjects  of  importance  in  Chi- 
cago's development.  On  March  9, 
M.  W.  Oettershagen,  Consulting 
Engineer,  Chicago  Regional  Port 
District  Board,  outlined  the  need 
for  a  port  authority  for  Chicago. 
In  1951,  the  state  legislature  passed 
legislation  creating  the  Chicago 
Regional  Port  Authority,  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  to  develop  and  im- 
prove the  Calumet  River  and  its 
tributaries  and  provide  shipping 
and  terminal  facilities  for  the  water- 
ways in  the  Chicago  area.  The  Port 
District  Board  is  now  printing  a 
report  of  its  work  to  date — the  pre- 
liminary planning  stage — and  will 
recommend  to  the  legislature  that 
it  provide  the  necessary  authority 
and  funds  to  proceed  with  a  con- 
struction program.  It  is  the  Board's 
conviction  that  not  only  Chicago 
but  the  entire  State  will  benefit 
from  the  navigation  development 
of  the  Chicago  region.  The  key  to 
progress,  said  Mr.  Oettershagen,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Port  Authority  which  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  overall  planning  and 
the  coordination  of  facilities  for  the 
entire  region. 

The  Citizens  Development  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cincinnati  Area  ac- 


quaints the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
with  its  interpretation  of  situations 
regarding  key  proposals  of  the 
Master  Plan.  The  President  of  the 
Committee,  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  has 
recently  presented  his  annual  report 
reaffirming  the  Master  Plan  Ob- 
jectives and  he  urged  chiefly  that 
the  urban  redevelopment  and  public 
housing  projects  be  carried  out; 
that  the  City  Managers  Off-Street 
Parking  Plan  be  carried  out  im- 
mediately; and  that  the  current 
session  of  the  Ohio  General  Assem- 
bly should  produce  a  highway 
financing  program  which  will  make 
possible  the  adequate  financing  of 
expressways  needed  in  Ohio  urban 
areas.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion has  developed  a  color  film 
titled,  "This  is  Our  City"  which 
has  been  used  as  a  feature  at  all 
meetings  and  discussions  relative 
to  the  Master  Plan.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  an  official  part  of  the 
curricula  in  schools  and  has  been 
shown  locally  to  163  groups  and 
has  reached  6,681  individuals.  On 
three  occasions  it  has  been  exhibited 
before  large,  out-of-town  audiences 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
San  Antonio. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Seattle 
and  King  County  Washington  an- 
nounces that  its  Sub-Committee 
of  the  City  Planning  Committee  on 
a  Planning  Manual,  of  which  George 
Locker  is  Chairman,  has  held  its 
first  meeting  on  this  project.  The 
sub-committee  is  writing  the  manual 
as  an  aid  to  community  develop- 
ment. It  is  expected  to  be  available 
sometime  next  year,  and  will  detail 
every  phase  of  development  from 
annexation  to  underground  wiring. 
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"The  Cultivation  of  Community 
Leaders,"  a  new  book  of  value  to 
communities  interested  in  develop- 
ing voluntary  community  leaders 
recently  has  been  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Written  by 
William  W.  Biddle,  it  takes  up  the 
problem  of  where  to  find  leaders; 


training  participant-leaders,  com- 
munity educators;  methods  of  en- 
couragement and  public  relations. 
This  publication  offers  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  challenge  of  de- 
veloping techniques  and  leaders  to 
carry  out  civic  programs. 


James  Ring,  Executive  Director,  National 

Capital  Housing  Authority,  Greets  The 

National  Housing  Conference 


WELCOME  to  Washington!  As 
a  native  of  this  city  and  as  one  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  against  Washing- 
ton's slums,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  greet  you  at  the 
opening  of  this  national  conference. 
(Held  in  Washington,  D.  G,  May 
11,1953.) 

I  hope  you  will  have  time  to  see 
some  of  the  work  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  in 
its  18  years  under  the  inspired 
direction  of  John  Ihlder.  But  see 
also  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  slums  that 
shame  our  city.  Our  Authority  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding good  housing  at  low  rents  for 
low-income  families  who  must  be 
displaced  from  squalid  shacks  and 
teeming  tenements.  This  work  is 
threatened  by  a  critical  shortage  of 
sites  for  public-housing.  Somehow 
these  sites  must  be  found.  Some- 
how the  Authority  must  be  provided 
with  the  means  to  discharge  its 
grave  responsibility.  Otherwise  the 
work  of  clearing  the  slums — work  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  and  by  the 


Authority — will  be  brought  to  a 
dead  halt. 

I  think  you  know  that  we  voteless 
people  of  Washington  largely  re- 
main on  the  sidelines  during  times 
of  political  change.  Between  cam- 
paigns, we  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  administration  in  power,  to 
appraise  its  attitude  toward  the 
National  Capital,  to  study  its 
accomplishments  in  terms  of  our 
local  needs,  and  to  inform  it  con- 
cerning the  legitimate  desires  of  the 
people  of  Washington.  It  is  natural 
and  proper  that  most  of  our  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward 
Congress — our  only  city  council. 

But  we  have  gratefully  recorded 
the  interest  of  our  Presidents  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  We  have  not 
forgotten  that  the  first  effective 
approach  to  local  housing  law  en- 
forcement was  undertaken  in  the 
administration  of  President  Grant; 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  a 
hand  in  strengthening  those  laws 
and  brought  Jacob  Riis  to  Wash- 
ington, to  shock  the  Senate  into  the 
knowledge  that  the  disease-ridden 
slums  were  only  a  germ's  length 
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away  from  the  halls  of  Congress. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  interest 
displayed  by  Presidents  Taft  and 
Hoover  in  the  beautification  of 
Washington,  or  President  Wilson's 
signing  of  the  law  that  was  designed 
to  depopulate  the  city's  noisome 
alleys.  We  have  not  forgotten  that 
during  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  S.  Truman,  a  start  was  made 
in  the  task  of  reclaiming  the  city's 
slums  for  constructive  uses  and  in 
providing,  through  public  agencies, 
an  essential  supplement  to  the  ef- 
forts of  private  enterprise  in  housing 
the  low-income  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

We  know  that  all  these  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Washington's  welfare  over 
the  past  eighty  years  were  sup- 
ported, in  Congress  and  in  the 
Executive  Mansion,  by  men  of  good 
will,  without  regard  to  party,  in  the 
interest  of  making  the  Nation's 


Capital  worthy  of  its  high  destiny. 

So,  although  lacking  the  vote,  we 
Washingtonians  are  watching  with 
keen  interest  the  events  of  these 
critical  days.  We  trust  that  what 
you  do  here  will  prove  an  effective 
contribution  to  local  progress  in 
housing  and  redevelopment.  We 
know  that  we  now  are  engaged  in  a 
crucial  fight  for  the  advances  of  the 
past — but  when  has  there  not  been 
a  fight  for  those  who  seek  decent 
living  conditions  for  their  fellow- 
men? 

I,  for  one,  am  confident  that  the 
administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower will  advance  our  cause — that 
the  supporters  of  true  conservatism 
will  rout  the  forces  of  selfish  and 
suicidal  reaction — and  that  in  Wash- 
ington we  shall  move  onward  to  our 
objective  of  a  city  rid  of  all  its  slums, 
a  city  with  good  dwellings  for  all  its 
people. 


Leon  Zach  Joins  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  Representing  Chief  of  Engineers 


Leon  H.  Zach,  landscape  architect 
in  the  Office  of  Army  Engineers,  has 
been  designated  to  represent  Maj. 
Gen.  S.  D.  Sturgis,  Jr.,  Army  Chief 
of  Engineers,  as  a  member  of  the 
five-man  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

Mr.  Zach,  chief  of  the  planning 
branch  in  the  Engineers'  directorate 


of  military  construction,  succeeds 
Col.  Earl  E.  Gesler  who  resigned 
from  the  NCPC. 

A  former  member  of  the  Boston 
firm  of  Olmsted  Bros.,  Mr.  Zach  has 
been  a  consultant  on  the  city  plan  for 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  since  1947.  He 
is  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects. 
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PERSONALS 

The  new  Director  of  the  Florida 
Park  Service  is  Emmet  L.  Hill. 
Mr.  Hill  succeeds  Walter  A.  Cold- 
well,  who  resigned  to  accept  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale  City  Park  System. 

Robert  G.  Miley  succeeded  Ray 
Hubbs  as  Superintendent,  Division 
of  Parks  and  Memorials,  Illinois 
Department  of  Conservation. 

U.  W.  Hella  of  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, has  been  appointed  Director 
of  State  Parks  in  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Hella  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  State  Park  de- 
velopment program  in  Minnesota 
and  of  the  Division  of  State  Parks. 
He  succeeds  Mr.  L.  E.  Fiero  who 
recently  retired  because  of  ill  health. 

Robert  Moses — Builder  for  De- 
mocracy, is  the  title  of  a  356-page 
biography  by  Cleveland  Rodgers, 
complete  with  index  and  an  intro- 
duction by  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
All  park  people  will  be  gratified  to 
see  such  recognition  being  given 
to  an  outstanding  personality  of 
the  park  and  city  planning  field. 
GENERAL 

The  Office  of  Defense  Administra- 
tion has  announced  that  effective 
June  30  the  Control  Materials  Plan, 
under  which  the  National  Produc- 


tion Authority  has  limited  recrea- 
tion construction  and  development, 
will  end. 

An  interesting  and  comprehen- 
sive recreation  bibliography  has 
been  compiled  and  issued  by  the 
American  Association  for  Health, 
Education  and  Recreation.  Copies 
may  be  secured  by  sending  a  dollar 
to  the  Association  at  1201  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 

The  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  343  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  has 
issued  an  informative  report  on 
Camping  at  the  Mid-Century,  which 
contains  a  mid-century  census  of  or- 
ganized camping  in  America.  The 
report  was  printed  by  Continental 
Casualty  Company  and  can  be  ob- 
tained by  sending  one  dollar  to  the 
American  Camping  Association. 

Of  interest  to  state  park  people 
will  be  a  new  publication  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
— Recommended  Standards  for  Trail- 
er Courts.  The  booklet  is  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.,  for  15  cents. 

The  Trailer  Coach  Manufacturers 
Association  has  published,  as  a 
public  service,  an  informative  29- 
page  booklet  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  on  Trailer 
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Court  Sanitation.  The  publication 
includes  suggested  ordinances  and 
regulations. 

LEGISLATION 

Arizona  House  Bill  4,  which 
would  have  established  a  State 
Parks  and  Monuments  Commission, 
failed  of  enactment. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the 
state  park  organization  of  Arkansas 
by  enactment  of  legislation  placing 
the  state  parks  under  a  State 
Forestry  and  Parks  Commission 
instead  of  the  Resources  and  De- 
velopment Commission.  The  new 
Commission's  activities  will  be 
largely  financed  by  severance  taxes 
derived  from  the  harvesting  of 
forest  products. 

A  bill  proposing  a  Colorado  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 
was  considered  by  the  Colorado 
Legislature  but,  because  of  proposed 
revisions  rendering  the  bill  un- 
satisfactory, it  was  withdrawn  by 
the  sponsor,  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee of  the  Co-ordinating 
Committee  for  Planning  and  Zoning. 

The  Colorado  Legislature  en- 
acted Senate  Bill  84  authorizing 
the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Colorado  to  acquire,  administer,  and 
develop  historical  sites  and  struc- 
tures throughout  the  state  and 
designating  such  areas  as  State 
Historical  Monuments. 

Senate  Bill  14,  abolishing  the 
Montana  State  Park  Commission 
and  transferring  its  duties  to  the 
Highway  Department  as  of  July  1, 
1953,  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
Governor.  It  is  understood  that 
B.  L.  Gewalt,  Acting  State  Park 
Director,  will  head  the  state  park 
activities  under  the  Highway  De- 
partment. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has 
approved  the  Ostrander  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  protecting 
all  lands  within  the  Forest  Preserve 
from  flooding  by  water-control  proj- 
ects. The  amendment  now  goes 
before  the  voters  in  a  referendum  at 
the  next  election. 

Word  comes  from  Texas  that  the 
Texas  State  Parks  Board  scored  a  sig- 
nal victory  in  the  1953  session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature  when  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Board  by 
a  strict  prohibition  against  issuance 
of  revenue  bonds  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  for  constructing  any 
hotel,  lodge,  or  motel  in  the  Texas 
state  parks,  was  voted  down  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Wyoming  Legislature  has 
established  a  State  Parks  Commis- 
sion. In  addition  to  the  State  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioner  and  the 
State  Engineer,  who  serve  as  non- 
voting  members  on  the  Commission, 
Governor  Rogers  has  appointed 
Charles  J.  Smith,  Thermopolis,  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  for  three 
years;  Jack  Lewis  of  Powell,  two 
years;  and  Clarence  Stumpff  of 
Wheatland,  for  a  one-year  term. 
Charles  Smith  has  been  elected 
Chairman. 

MEETINGS 

Middle  Tennessee  State  College, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Tennessee 
Division  of  State  Parks,  Tennessee 
Recreation  Society,  and  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association  spon- 
sored a  recreation  conference  in- 
stitute at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee, 
the  latter  part  of  May  for  recreation 
board  members,  recreation  leaders, 
interested  city  officials,  and  lay 
persons. 
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The  Tennessee  Division  of  State 
Parks  held  its  spring  superinten- 
dents' meeting  at  Nashville  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

The  sixth  annual  Pennsylvania 
Recreation  Conference,  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Recreation 
Society  and  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  was  held  at  State  College, 
Pennsylvania,  May  6,  7,  and  8. 

ARTICLES 

Those  who  missed  Roberts 
Mann's  interesting  article  on  Picnic 
Grounds  in  a  Metropolitan  Reser- 
vation will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it 
has  been  reprinted  from  Parks  and 
Recreation  and  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives. 

The  Research  Department,  Legis- 
lative Research  Committee  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  has  issued  a  six- 
page  tabulation  on  Charges  in 
States'  Park  Systems. 

The  spring  issue  of  Outdoor  Ne- 
braska has  an  article  on  Arbor  Day 
by  Grant  McNeel,  Superintendent 
of  Arbor  Lodge  State  Park  which 
points  out  that  Arbor  Day  origi- 
nated in  Nebraska  through  the  ef- 
forts of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  pioneer 
newspaper  man  and  Secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  territory. 

The  spring  edition  of  In  Ken- 
tucky devotes  most  of  its  space  to 
Kentucky's  state  parks,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  historic  shrines. 

Six  pages  of  American  Heritage's 
spring  issue  are  given  to  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  article  on  "Ohio's 
Historic  Sites"  by  Irwin  C.  Zepp 
and  James  H.  Rodabaugh. 

John  Bryan  State  Park  in  Green 
County  near  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 


is  the  subject  of  a  two-page  il- 
lustrated article  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin. 

"Pundits  of  the  Parks"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  Natt  N.  Dodge, 
Regional  Naturalist,  National  Park 
Service,  Region  Three,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  April  issue  of  Trail-R- 
News.  Mr.  Dodge  describes  in  a 
very  human  manner  the  duties  and 
experiences  of  a  park  naturalist. 

The  unsung  hero  of  the  park  and 
recreation  business  comes  in  for 
his  due  mete  of  praise  in  an  article 
in  the  March  issue  of  Park  Mainte- 
nance, written  by  Selwyn  Orcutt, 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, Fayetteville,  North  Carolina, 
entitled  "Hats  off  to  My  Mainte- 
nance Man".  He  tells  of  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  his  maintenance 
supervisor,  Dewey  McAIpin,  in 
devising  ways  and  means  of  doing 
things  faster  and  cheaper. 

Myakka  River  State  Park  in 
Florida  received  a  write-up  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Ford  Times. 

Arkansas.  A  letter  from  Bryan 
Stearns,  Director  of  State  Parks, 
dated  May  11,  states  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  State  Forestry 
and  Parks  Commission  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  there  would  be  no  cut- 
ting or  selling  of  pine  timber  from 
Petit  Jean  Park  or  any  other  park 
areas.  Congratulations! 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 

California.  The  State  has  indi- 
cated its  intention  to  administer  the 
Folsom  and  Nimbus  Reservoirs  of 
the  Central  California  Basin  Proj- 
ect, by  agreement  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The      California      Division      of 
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Beaches  and  Parks  has  announced 
a  five-year  program  proposing  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $64,000,- 
000  for  expanding,  developing,  and 
operating  the  state  park  system; 
continuing  the  riding  and  hiking 
trails  project;  and  developing  a 
system  of  waysides.  The  state  park 
system  now  comprises  127  areas  and 
represents  an  investment  of  nearly 
$40,000,000.  Twenty-five  additional 
areas  are  now  under  acquisition  and 
15  others  are  proposed. 

A  71 -page  report,  Road  Side 
Rests  and  Parks  along  California 
State  Highways,  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  and 
the  Division  of  Highways  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature,  recom- 
mends initial  establishment  of  150 
roadside  areas  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  a  million  dollars,  followed  by 
later  establishment  of  about  a 
similar  number. 

The  California  State  Park  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Forester 
have  submitted  a  75-page  report 
to  the  State  Legislature  on  The 
Status  of  Sequoia  Gigantea  in  the 
Sierra,  Nevada.  The  report  shows 
that,  of  the  more  than  35,000  acres 
of  Sierra  redwood  lands  in  the 
State,  88  percent  are  already  in 
public  ownership.  Recommenda- 
tions are  made  for  acquisition  of 
additional  lands  for  administration 
by  the  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

Georgia.  The  State  acquired  an- 
other archeological  area  in  March 
by  the  purchase,  through  the 
Georgia  Historical  Commission,  of 
the  Etowah  Mounds  near  Carters- 
ville.  The  Historical  Commission 
will  transfer  the  property  to  the 
Department  of  State  Parks  and  the 


University  of  Georgia  plans  to  initi- 
ate archeological  explorations  and 
restoration  work  this  year. 

Maryland.  The  ninth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Maryland  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  stresses  the 
"boost"  given  the  state  park  pro- 
gram by  the  acquisition  of  Sandy 
Point  State  Park  and  the  current 
program  to  expand  Patapsco  State 
Park. 

Nevada.  Governor  Charles  H. 
Russell  of  Nevada  has  announced 
plans  for  the  reactivation  of  the 
State  Park  Commission  which  has 
received  no  state  appropriations 
since  1945.  Ex-Officio  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  is  Houston  P. 
Mills,  State  Highway  Engineer. 

New  Hampshire.  The  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  issued 
in  February  1953,  an  interesting 
report  of  its  (summer  of  1952) 
Survey  of  Franconia  Notch  State 
Reservation,  New  Hampshire.  The 
survey  was  made  to  determine  the 
importance  of  the  recreation  trade 
in  the  vicinity  of  Franconia  Notch 
State  Reservation  and  was  made 
at  the  request  of  Russell  B.  Tobey, 
Director  of  Recreation. 

New  York.  State  park  people  are 
proud  of  their  ever-increasing  at- 
tendance records.  It  will  be  sobering 
to  learn  that  during  1952  over 
141,000,000  visits  were  made  to 
New  York  City's  parks  and  play- 
grounds. While  many  of  these 
people  were  participants  in  the 
playground  programs,  the  larger 
parks  and  other  areas  having  special 
recreational  facilities  such  as 
beaches,  swimming  pools,  picnic 
grounds,  bridle  paths,  golf  courses 
and  tennis  courts  attracted  an 
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attendance  of  59,000,000. 

Oklahoma.  In  a  statement  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Senator  Kenr,  Vice  Chairman 
N.  R.  Graham  of  the  Oklahoma 
Planning  and  Resources  Board  dis- 
cusses the  sale  of  self-liquidating 
bonds.  Mr.  Graham  states  that  the 
first  of  these  bond  projects  was 
constructed  at  Lake  Murray  State 
Park  at  a  cost  of  $850,000  and  the 
income  from  concessions  so  far 
exceeded  bond  requirements  that  an 
additional  investment  of  $480,000 
was  warranted.  Based  on  this 
experience,  the  Legislature  has  au- 
thorized the  issuance  of  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  in  self-liquidat- 
ing bonds  for  the  construction  of 
modern  recreation  facilities  at  four 
other  state  parks. 

Ohio.  In  an  interesting  report, 
V.  W.  Flickinger,  Chief  of  the  Ohio 
Division  of  Parks,  reviews  the  three 
years  of  park  progress  in  Ohio  since 
the  Division  of  Parks  was  estab- 
lished under  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  He  points  to 
the  81,418  acres  of  land  administered 
by  the  Division,  and  reveals  that 
Ohio's  public  park  system  has 
grown  to  be  a  $1,000,000  enterprise 
serving  a  multi-million  person  clien- 
tele. 

Oregon.  On  April  27,  Governor 
Patterson  signed  State  Bill  357  es- 
tablishing a  Colorado  Gorge  Com- 
mission. 

South  Dakota.  The  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks  has  taken  over  the  administra- 
tion of  recreation  and  wildlife  fa- 
cilities at  Shadehill  Reservoir,  north- 
western South  Dakota  by  execu- 
tion of  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 


mation, the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Tennessee.  Five  pages  of  the 
April  issue  of  The  Tennessee  Con- 
servationist are  devoted  to  an  article 
by  Earl  Shaub  on  "Tennessee's 
State  Parks",  including  a  complete 
listing  and  brief  description  of  all 
of  the  parks. 

Texas.  To  serve  its  own  citizens 
and  the  densely  populated  in- 
dustrial areas  around  Houston, 
Harris  County's  Judge  Bob  Casey 
is  leading  a  united  effort  to  provide 
the  county  with  a  park  system. 
Representatives  of  the  Texas  State 
Parks  Board  and  the  National  Park 
Service  have  made  an  on-the-ground 
inspection  of  Harris  County's  park 
problems. 

Virginia.  The  State  is  starting 
early  to  plan  a  celebration  for  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Jamestown.  A  General  As- 
sembly Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished to  plan  for  the  anniversa- 
ry which  will  be  celebrated  in  1957. 

The  Virginia  travel  number  of 
The  Commonwealth  devotes  18  pages 
to  an  informative  "Guide  to  Old 
and  New  Virginia"  headed  by  a 
listing  of  national  parks  and  forests 
and  containing  a  complete  guide  to 
all  state  parks  and  state  recreation 
areas. 

West  Virginia.  The  Division  of 
State  Parks  has  been  operating 
Black  Water  Falls  State  Park  since 
1934  under  a  lease  from  the  West 
Virginia  Power  and  Transmission 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  West 
Penn  Power  Company.  Property 
rights  for  approximately  1,000  acres, 
including  the  falls  and  a  major 
portion  of  the  canyon  below  the 
falls,  is  now  being  accepted  by  the 
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State.  The  gift  of  the  land  will 
enable  the  State  to  undertake  needed 
developments. 

Wisconsin.   After  several  years  of 
discussion,  the  Conservation  Com- 


mission has  merged  three  activities, 
Fire  Control,  Cooperative  Forestry, 
and  Forest  Parks  and  Nurseries, 
into  one  unit  headed  by  C.  L. 
Harrington  as  Acting  State  Forester. 


Commentaries 


From  the  earliest  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, living  on  the  Peninsula  has  had  a 
special  appeal.  Much  of  the  land  was 
held  by  old  Spanish  land  grantees.  Few 
could  have  predicted  the  phenomenal 
growth  which  has  taken  place  in  San 
Mateo  County  during  the  past  decade. 
In  The  Argonaut,  well-known  Pacific 
Coast  journal,  for  March  27,  is  included 
an  interesting  article  on  San  Mateo 
County,  which  points  out  that  an 
original  Spanish  land  grant  to  Menzies 
and  Arquella,  had  been  sold  to  David 
D.  Bohannon  in  1939.  This  area,  ex- 
tending from  El  Camino  Real  to  the 
hills  and  lying  south  of  31st  Avenue, 
was  used  as  grazing  land  and  was  dotted 
with  dairy  cattle.  Now  there  is  the 
nationally  known  model  community 
development  located  in  the  center  of 
the  so  called  "Sunshine  Suburbs"  and 
known  as  Hillsdale.  Mr.  Bohannon 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  APCA  for  several  years. 
The  article  points  out  that  while  it  is 
true  that  former  fields  and  orchards  of 
old  San  Mateo  County  are  now  hum- 
ming with  industrial  activity,  the  city 
planners  have  used  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  sites  for  industrial  purposes. 
They  have  not  permitted  encroach- 
ments upon  the  quiet  beauty  of  lovely 
residential  communities  .  .  .  On  the 
Peninsula  which  is  San  Mateo  County, 
a  century  ago  grazed  the  King's  horses, 
along  with  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the 
old  Spanish  Missions.  The  change  from 
the  old  to  the  new  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
San  Mateo  County  has  enough  population 
now  to  be  in  itself  a  separate  congressional 
district,  the  Seventh  in  California. 


Mrs.  Mary  Curry  Tresidder  is  the 
author  of  an  interesting  and  valuable 
article,  "Story  of  the  Snow  Creek 


Lodge",  relating  to  early-day  skiing  in 
Yosemite,  in  the  February  1953  issue 
of  Yosemite  Nature  Notes.  The  Register 
of  Snow  Creek  Lodge,  which  is  in  the 
High  Sierras,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  Mrs.  Tresidder's  article 
comprise  an  appendix  which  she  has 
donated  to  the  historical  files  of  the 
Yosemite  Museum  Library. 


At  a  meeting  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
the  three  planning  institutes  merged  to 
form  the  Australian  Planning  Institute. 
The  three  bodies  concerned  were:  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Institute  of 
Australia  (with  headquarters  in  Syd- 
ney); Planning  Institute  of  Australia 
(with  headquarters  in  Melbourne  and 
branches  in  Tasmania  and  Western 
Australia)  and  the  South  Australian 
Planning  Institute  (with  headquarters 
in  Adelaide).  The  merger  was  fore- 
shadowed by  a  preliminary  meeting  at 
Canberra  last  August  during  the  Jubilee 
Planning  Congress  which  was  arranged 
jointly  by  the  three  institutes.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  merger 
was  the  urgent  necessity  for  strong  and 
unified  liaison  with  the  Commonwealth 
government  on  such  matters  as  regional 
development,  decentralization,  immi- 
gration and  national  development. 
Professor  Denis  Winston  of  Sydney 
University  is  the  President  of  the  new 
body. 


Plans  are  being  made  and  funds  col- 
lected through  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League  by  a  special  committee  to  estab- 
lish a  forty-acre  grove  of  redwood  trees 
in  the  Prairie  Creek  Redwood  State 
Park  to  be  dedicated  and  known  for- 
ever as  the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
Grove.  This  grove  adjoins  the  C.  A. 
Schenck  Grove  on  Brown  Creek  and  now 
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has  a  stand  of  4  million  board  feet  of 
virgin  redwoods.  The  project  requires 
the  raising  of  a  fund  of  $10,000;  one- 
fourth  of  this  amount  has  already  been 
contributed  by  close  friends  and  the 
Committee  now  appeals  to  all  those  who 
know  Mr.  Olmsted  in  order  to  make  the 
presentation  of  his  83rd  birthday  on 
July  24,  1953.  All  contributions  should 
be  made  to  J.  Harold  Peterson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee,  P.  O.  Box  152, 
Coronado,  California,  with  checks  made 
payable  to  "Save-the-Redwoods 
League,"  and  contributions  of  $100  or 
more  will  bring  a  life  membership  in 
the  League.  The  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  George  W.  Merck,  J.  Harold 
Peterson,  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  Aubrey 
Drury,  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie,  Mrs. 
John  England,  Beatrix  Farrand  and 
Robert  W.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Farrand 
and  Mr.  Olmsted  are  the  sole  surviving 
charter  members  of  the  ASLA. 


The  Audubon  Magazine  has  changed 
its  format  with  the  January-February 
1953  issue.  After  54  years  of  publica- 
tion in  the  same  format,  the  current 
number  is  issued  in  the  new  size  of  8% 
by  11)4  inches  to  permit  more  effective 
layout  and  display.  The  editors  have 
made  clear  that  the  Audubon  Magazine 
will  continue  its  long  campaign  for 
more  effective  conservation  of  wildlife, 
plants,  soil  and  water.  New  features  in 
the  larger  magazine  include  a  regular 
column,  "Your  children"  which  con- 
tains ideas  for  interesting  young  people 
in  nature  hobbies,  and  a  department 
written  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  widely 
recognized  as  America's  leading  popular- 
izer  of  bird  watching,  which  has  now 
become  a  top-ranking  hobby.  The 
magazine  will  continue  the  conserva- 
tion comments  of  John  H.  Baker, 
president  of  the  Audubon  Society. 


Sixty  members  of  the  California 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, met  in  Monterey  on  January 
24th  for  the  opening  session  of  the 
annual  meeting.  A  great  many  reports 
were  considered  and  acted  upon.  Presi- 
dent Huber  E.  Smutz  presented  his 


report  and  among  the  interesting  items 
mentioned  was  the  preparation  of  a 
Primer  for  Planning  Commissioners 
which  is  now  in  draft  form,  the  result 
of  the  personal  effort  of  the  committee 
chairman,  Dr.  Willis  Miller.  Dr.  Miller 
put  many  hours  of  labor  into  the 
preparation  of  this  handbook  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  financing  of  the  printing 
will  proceed  within  a  few  months  so 
that  this  "California  Planning  Com- 
missioner's Handbook"  will  be  available 
for  members  of  planning  commissions 
to  help  them  understand  and  perform 
their  duties.  The  California  Chapter 
is  the  largest  in  the  Institute. 


Yale  University,  where  the  role  of 
civic  art  in  city  planning  is  receiving 
emphasis,  staged  an  exhibition  on 
April  11,  "Ars  in  Urbe"  on  the  history 
of  civic  art  since  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome.  This  is  the  first  exhibition  of 
this  type  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
Paintings,  sculpture,  models,  repro- 
ductions, maps  and  plans  on  the  theme 
of  the  city  as  developed  in  ancient  times 
and  in  later  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
periods,  as  well  as  modern  trends  were 
incorporated.  Christopher  Tunnard, 
Director  of  Yale's  Graduate  City  Plan- 
ning Program  and  Lament  Moore, 
Association  Director  of  the  Art  Gallery, 
have  worked  more  than  a  year  for  the 
exhibition.  The  exhibition  opened  with 
a  private  reception  on  April  10,  given 
by  the  Yale  Associates  in  Fine  Arts  with 
leading  museum  directors,  city  planners 
and  university  educators  in  the  city 
planning  and  design  fields,  the  guests. 


The  Audubon  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  commended  the  recent 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the  Federal  City  on  the 
highway  improvement  proposals  for  the 
D.  C.  especially  those  sections  which 
criticize  highway  and  bridge  projects 
that  would  destroy  wooded  and  park 
areas  in  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  Glover- 
Archbold  Park  and  Roosevelt  Island. 
The  Audubon  Society  calls  the  report  a 
most  hopeful  approach  to  the  eventual 
solution  of  the  District's  traffic  prob- 
lems. 
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Don't  Be  a  Litterbug!  This  is  the 
slogan  of  the  campaign  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs  which 
seeks  to  stamp  upon  the  consciences  of 
Americans  the  needless  waste  of  public 
funds  caused  by  extra  maintenance  and 
trash  collection  for  litter  tossed  along 
the  roadsides  and  in  recreational  areas. 
Remedial  action  against  all  forms  of 
vandalism  is  being  stimulated  by  many 
educational  and  clean-up  campaigns 
and  the  Garden  Clubs  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  initiative.  The  Litter- 
bug  signs  may  be  purchased  in  three 
forms;  enamel  signs,  cardboard  posters 
and  bumper  seals,  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Roadside  Council,  Media,  Penna. 


A  talk  of  timely  interest  on  the  cur- 
rent critical  highway  situation  by 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  retired  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads  after  more 
than  three  decades  of  outstanding 
service,  has  been  issued  by  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Foundation,  entitled, 
"A  Choice  of  Guides".  This  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  MacDonald  be- 
fore the  38th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
December  10,  1952.  Copies  may  be 
secured  from  the  Foundation,  200  Ring 
Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Mr. 
MacDonald  points  up  in  this  address 
the  factors  in  the  road  picture  on  which 
it  is  vital  to  have  a  deeper  public 
understanding. 


Americans  on  the  Highway,  prepared 
and  published  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  on  habits  and  pat- 
terns in  vacation  travel,  is  a  report 
which  reveals  the  magnitude  of  pleasure 
travel  and  the  growing  importance  of 
vacations  in  our  pattern  of  living.  The 
increasing  number  of  vacationists  to- 
gether with  greater  leisure  time  indi- 
cates more  intensive  use  of  public  parks 
and  recreation  areas  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  Association  has  been  watching  this 
country's  motorists  for  more  than 
fifty  years  and  has  sought  to  develop  a 
series  of  sound,  useful  statistics.  They 


state  that  66,000,000  persons,  traveling 
in  22,000,000  cars  take  automobile 
vacations  during  the  year,  with  the 
average  car  covering  1,200  miles  in  11 
days  of  travel,  with  each  of  the  three 
occupants  spending  $140.  This  brings 
the  total  expenditure  of  all  automobile 
vacationists  to  $9,240,000,000.  This 
booklet  covers  a  broad  survey  of  the 
national  travel  pattern. 


"The  New  Zoning  Ordinance  —  What 
it  Proposes  —  and  Why"  a  new  booklet 
of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  prepared  to  aid 
with  the  explanation  of  the  proposed  new 
zoning  ordinance  to  officials  and  the 
public.  It  outlines  the  deficiences  of 
the  present  ordinance  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  new  one.  The 
ordinance  under  which  the  city  still 
operates  was  enacted  in  1921  and  is  out- 
moded and  difficult  to  administer. 
San  Francisco  is  divided  into  various 
zones  and  districts  in  which  the  use  of 
property  is  regulated  by  ordinance. 
The  proposed  new  ordinance  is  in 
keeping  with  modern  practice  and  the 
text  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  adoption.  The  Board 
will  initiate  its  own  review  preparatory 
to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  ordi- 
nance. 


Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  and  the  Jemison 
Realty  Co.  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  have 
recently  celebrated  50  years  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  Birmingham.  The 
Company  has  a  fine  record  in  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  Birmingham. 
Their  projects  as  city  builders  and  de- 
velopers include  subdivisions  of  great 
prominence  and  some  of  the  large  down- 
town buildings  including  the  Empire 
Building,  the  old  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building  and  the  Tutwiler  Hotel. 
One  of  the  cardinal  principles  followed 
by  Mr.  Jemison  and  his  company  in 
developing  an  area  was  to  leave  as 
much  natural  beauty  as  possible. 


Louisville  Trees,  Inc.  Inspired  by 
the  beautiful  street  trees  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  citizen  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
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Archie  P.  Cockran,  has  organized 
Louisville  Trees,  Inc.,  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  Directors 
appointed  by  the  Chamber,  the  Mayor 
and  the  County  Judge.  One  of  the 
first  projects  was  undertaken  by  the 
Glenview  Garden  Club  which  raised 
money  to  plant  trees  around  a  beautiful 
old  courthouse.  There  is  a  division 
which  handles  plans,  estimates,  pur- 
chasing and  installation.  Another  di- 
vision handles  publicity  and  has  been 
successful  in  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of  the  newspapers.  The  civic  division 
works  with  the  city  and  county  to  se- 
cure appropriations  in  their  budgets  for 
tree  planting  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  officials  several  thousand  trees  have 
been  replaced  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
city.  During  the  past  year  Arbor  Day 
was  celebrated  in  the  schools  and  some 
10,000  three-foot  trees  were  purchased 
and  some  15,000  seedlings  were  supplied 
by  the  State  for  distribution  to  the 
;  school  children,  together  with  a  bulletin 
i  with  instructions  for  planting.  The 
leaders  of  Louisville  Trees,  Inc.  have 
accomplished  much  in  the  eighteen 
i  months  since  organization  but  they  look 
|  forward  to  a  transformation  of  the  City 
i  of  Louisville  and  ultimately  to  extensive 
'  tree  planting  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
Kentucky,  for  Kentucky  is  a  good  tree 
country. 


Join  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  and  his 
family  donated  $6,000,000  to  be  spent 
as  soon  as  possible  in  building  a  large 
guest  lodge  and  enough  cottages  to 
house  5,000  tenants  on  Jackson  Lake, 
Wyoming,  in  the  Grand  Teton  National 
Park.  The  gift  completes  the  con- 
servation project  which  Mr.  Rockefeller 
initiated  25  years  ago  when  he  began 
buying  land  in  the  Jackson  Hole  area. 
In  1949,  he  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment 35,000  acres  which  became  part 
of  the  National  Park.  This  announce- 
ment was  in  Time  magazine. 


The  Southeast  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners  has  published 
a  Directory  oj  Planning  in  the  Southeast. 
The  volume  includes  a  listing  of  public 
and  private  planning  agencies  and  of 
professional  planning  personnel  in  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The 
listings  include  names  and  mailing  ad- 
dresses of  chairmen  and  directors  of 
public  planning  bodies,  private  and 
consulting  planning  bodies  and  pro- 
fessional planning  personnel.  The  Di- 
rector is  priced  at  60c  a  copy  and  re- 
mittances should  be  made  payable  to: 
Southeast  Chapter,  American  Institute 
of  Planners,  502  Title  Building,  Atlanta 
3,  Georgia.  Leo  J.  Zuber  was  the  editor. 


Billboard  News 


New  Mexico:  A  controversial  bill 
i  on  signboard  regulations  has  been 
passed  by  the  New  Mexico  Legis- 
lature and  signed  by  Gov.  Edwin 
!  Mechem,   much  to  the  dismay  of 
1  persons    seeking    to    preserve    the 
scenic  beauties  of  this  State.  News- 
paper publicity  from  New  Mexico 
indicates  indignation  that  the  Gov- 
'ernor  should  sign  such  a  bill  and 
'give  the   signboard   people   a   free 
hand  in  littering  the  highways  with 
billboards.    The  Roadside  Council, 
a  private  group,  opposed  the  bill 


with  all  the  force  they  could  bring  to 
bear.  They  said  the  measure  re- 
moves practically  all  vestiges  of 
control  over  the  signs,  knocks  out 
the  highway  department  regula- 
tions and  ends  longstanding  litiga- 
tion to  test  those  regulations.  One 
person  said  that  New  Mexico  would 
no  longer  be  "The  Land  of  En- 
chantment" when  a  jungle  of  nau- 
seous billboards  chokes  New  Mexico's 
highways.  The  bill  places  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  concerning 
placement  of  signs  in  the  hands  of 
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district  attorneys  and  the  attorney 
general.  Previously  enforcement 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  high- 
way department,  but  court  suits 
have  tied  the  department's  hands 
for  the  last  year.  The  author  of  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
was  Senator  Gordon  Melody  of  Las 
Vegas  who  is  in  the  billboard  busi- 
ness. The  bill  permits  advertising 
signs  to  be  placed  at  the  edge  of 
any  200-foot  major  right-of-way, 
whereas  the  old  bill  specified  that 
the  signs  should  be  50  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  right-of-way.  No  limit 
is  set  on  spacing,  number  or  size. 
The  President  of  the  New  Mexico 
Roadside  Council  believes  that  the 
bill  will  wipe  out  all  progress  made 
in  recent  decades  in  holding  bill- 
boards to  limited  numbers  in  scenic 
areas.  Quoting  the  New  Mexican: 
"The  legislative  and  gubernatorial 
performance  on  this  issue  was  one 
of  the  more  depressing  aspects  of  a 
biennial  session  that  produced  very 
little  to  be  happy  about." 

Oregon:  Thornton  Munger  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  reports  that  the 
Oregon  Legislature  has  again  failed 
to  enact  legislation  to  protect  its 
state  highways  from  billboards. 
Early  in  the  1953  session  a  carefully 
drawn  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  which  would  have  banned 
after  two  years  advertising  signs 
within  500  feet  of  primary  highways, 
but  exempting  signs  of  all  roadside 
services  advertising  goods  or  ser- 
vices for  sale  on  the  premises.  The 
bill  was  drastically  "watered  down" 
by  the  Senate  and  passed  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  12  after  weeks  of  delaying 
tactics  by  its  opponents. 

In  the  House  there  were  further 


attempts  at  substitution  and  delays, 
but  strong  support  by  most  sub- 
stantial businessmen,  by  most  of  the 
big  newspapers  of  the  State,  by  the 
Grange,  the  women's  organizations 
as  well  as  by  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
groups,  kept  it  alive  and  it  became 
a  conspicuous  piece  of  controversial 
legislation. 

Well  attended  public  hearings 
were  held  by  the  committees  of  both 
Houses.  At  last  after  further 
"watering  down"  by  the  House 
committee  the  bill  applied  only  to 
new  throughways  hereafter  con- 
structed on  entirely  new  rights-of- 
way,  granted  a  large  exempt  area 
around  all  cities,  and  affected  no 
existing  signs.  With  these  amend- 
ments it  was  reported  out  with  a 
unanimous  "do  pass"  recommenda- 
tion. 

However,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
session  the  lobbying  campaign  put 
on  by  the  billboard  and  allied  in- 
terests was  intensified;  this  won 
over  the  support  of  several  Repre- 
sentatives who  had  heretofore  pro- 
fessed approval  of  even  the  more 
stringent  draft  of  the  bill. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  able  presentation 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  out- 
standing Representatives,  the  bill 
went  down  to  defeat  by  a  35  to  21 
vote.  The  billboard  battle  on  be- 
half of  Oregon's  major  rural  high- 
ways led  by  the  Oregon  Roadside 
Council  was  lost. 

The  next  day  the  Oregonian, 
Oregon's  leading  newspaper,  recom- 
mended in  an  editorial  that  the 
friends  of  roadside  protection  at- 
tempt next  time  legislation  through 
an  initiative  by  the  people,  since 
the  Legislature  itself  has  shown  its 
inability  to  pass  even  the  most 
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nocuous    preventive    measure. 

Mr.  Munger  also  reports  that  as  a 
new  entrance  to  Portland  from  the 
East,  a  Federal-aid,  state  through- 
way  is  being  built  on  a  new  right-of 
way  down  SuIIivans  Gulch,  parallel- 
ing the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Three  years  ago  the  Portland  City 
Planning  Commission  started  to 
assure  the  protection  of  this  Ban- 
field  Expressway  from  advertising 
signs.  After  months  of  spirited  dis- 
cussion between  two  official  com- 
mittees, one  representing  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  other  the 
industries  concerned,  and  after  pub- 
lic hearings  the  City  Council  en- 
acted on  May  20  this  year  two  or- 
dinances to  that  end. 

The  first  of  the  two  ordinances  is 
a  general  amendment  of  the  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Code  that  permits 
regulation  of  signs  and  billboards  in 
any  zone  adjacent  to  streets  or 
highways  designated  as  throughways 
by  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
The  companion  ordinance  applies 
that  authority  to  a  strip  500  feet 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  travelled 
portion  of  the  Banfield  Expressway, 
but  exempts  signs  "already  erected 
and  designed  for  advertising  to 
persons  on  other  streets".  Since 
this  4  to  6  lane  highway  will  be 
mostly  in  a  ravine  on  new  right-of- 
way  there  are  almost  no  existing 
signs  that  will  be  visible  from  this 
highway.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
"throughway"  inside  Portland  to  be 
so  designated  by  the  State  Highway 
Commission.  In  the  general  or- 
dinance, exemptions  are  allowed  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  zones 
for  a  sign  up  to  250  square  feet 
designating  the  business  conducted 
in  a  building. 


A  feature  of  the  general  ordinance 
which  was  a  special  bone  of  con- 
tention, and  in  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  roadside  protection  made 
some  concession,  now  provides  that 
the  ban  on  billboards  will  not  apply 
to  any  half  mile  section  if  it  is  not 
"landscaped"  within  5  years  after 
the  throughway  has  been  opened. 
However,  the  term  "landscaped" 
shall  "be  deemed  to  mean  improved 
by  the  planting,  at  least  on  one  side 
of  the  throughway  right-of-way,  of 
lawns,  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  or 
other  ornamental  vegetation,  and 
shall  include  roadside  areas  which 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  native 
trees  or  shrubs  and  are  reasonably 
maintained." 

It  is  thought  that  all  of  the  Ban- 
field  Expressway  within  the  city 
will  come  under  this  definition  of 
"landscaped,"  and  probably  most 
of  the  other  entrances  to  the  city 
that  may  later  be  constructed  or 
re-constructed  as  state  throughways 
as  defined  by  this  general  ordinance. 

So  Portland  has  followed  the 
example  of  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta  and 
many  California  cities  in  protecting 
her  state-built  throughway  en- 
trances to  the  city. 

Wisconsin:  Elmer  Krieger,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Land  Commissioners  of  Mil- 
waukee, reports : 

To  prohibit  billboards  along  our 
contemplated  expressway  routes, 
in  September  of  last  year  the  Land 
Commission  recommended  the 
adoption  of  an  ordinance  which 
would  amend  the  text  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  prohibiting  billboards 
within  400  feet  of  expressways. 
As  one  might  guess,  a  lot  of  op- 
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position  developed  to  the  ordinance 
and  it  was  batted  back  and  forth 
between  the  Common  Council  Com- 
mittee and  the  Land  Commission. 

During  the  last  couple  of  months 
intense  citizen  support,  with  the 
backing  of  both  of  our  newspapers, 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
a  strong  anti-billboard  ordinance. 

The  Common  Council  had  reached 
a  point  where  it  had  watered  down 
the  Land  Commission  billboard 
ordinance  to  a  point  where  we  had 
no  billboard  ordinance  at  all.  When 
that  happened  a  citizens  group  was 
organized  which  would  force  plac- 
ing on  a  referendum  a  very  strong 
anti-billboard  ordinance.  Under 
Wisconsin  law  if  such  a  referendum 
was  carried  the  billboard  ordinance 
voted  on  would  automatically  be- 
come a  law. 

Because  of  the  citizen  activity 
the  Common  Council  adopted  an 
ordinance  which  prohibits  bill- 
boards for  a  distance  of  400  feet 
along  expressways.  The  ordinance 
was  adopted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil on  March  11,  1953.  This  ordi- 
nance, however,  is  weaker  than  the 
one  recommended  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission in  that  it  deletes  a  retro- 
active feature  which  would  elimi- 
nate existing  billboards  within  400 
feet  of  expressways  three  years  after 
the  construction  of  the  expressways. 
Because  this  retroactive  feature 
was  eliminated,  the  citizens  have 
continued  their  fight  and  are  now 
circulating  a  petition  for  a  still 
stronger  ordinance.  A  copy  of  this 
petition  is  attached.  They  need 
about  47,000  signers  and  if  they 
are  successful  in  this,  the  ordinance 
as  written  will  automatically  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next 


election,  and   if  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority will  become  a  law. 

There  has  been  quite  a  news- 
paper campaign  on  in  the  last 
couple  of  months  which  has  re- 
sulted in  this  development.  I 
think  that  the  ordinance  which  has 
been  adopted  and  the  ordinance 
which  is  now  proposed  in  the 
petition  are  interesting  develop- 
ments concerning  billboard  regula- 
tion in  urban  areas. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in 
California,  which  would  take  control 
of  billboards  along  freeways  out  of 
the  hands  of  local  authorities  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Three  bills  for  roadside  protec- 
tion were  introduced  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  in  February, 
which  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council,  to 
impose  regulations  and  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  areas  adjacent 
to  roadside  rests  and  state  parks,  on 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Star 
Drive  and  on  areas  extending  along 
roads  and  highways  defined  as 
limited  access  highways. 

Illinois:  The  Garden  Club  of 
Illinois  reports  in  its  publication, 
Garden  Glories  for  Jan.-Feb.,  1953: 

For  some  time  past,  the  Super- 
highway Committee  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  Illinois  has  been  working 
to  create  public  interest  and  support 
for  state  legislation  to  prohibit 
billboards  within  five  hundred  feet 
of  the  rights-of-way  of  the  new 
expressways  of  the  State.  Clubs 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are 
possibly  more  aware  of  the  situation 
because  of  the  new  highways  in  the 
Chicago  area.  Edens  Expressway, 
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when  completely  landscaped,  will 
be  the  first  to  be  finished.  The 
Calumet  and  Congress  Street  Ex- 
pressways are  well  along  the  way. 
There  is  the  proposed  Tri-State 
Highway  which  will  connect  with 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  expressways  to  provide 
fast  travel  from  Chicago  to  New 
York. 

Downstate  Route  No.  66  to  St. 
Louis  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
first  to  be  modernized,  as  will  be 
the  Blue  Star  Memorial  Highway. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Illinois 
planned  to  introduce  legislation  for 
billboard  control  at  the  1953  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Spring- 
field. Recently  a  new  development 
materialized  when  h  was  announced 
that  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
had  formed  a  volunteer  committee 
of  lawyers,  specialists  in  municipal 
law,  to  draft  legislation  prohibiting 
billboards  along  the  superhighways. 
As  this  has  been  our  aim  for  some 
time  past,  the  Garden  Club  of 
Illinois  is  supporting  this  group 
while  continuing  to  promote  the 
idea  wherever  possible.  This  ex- 
cellent committee  of  lawyers  which 
is  drafting  the  bill  provides  legal 
talent  not  otherwise  obtainable  as 
a  group. 

Through  the  Superhighway  Com- 
mittee the  garden  clubs  along  the 
Congress  Street  Expressway  have 
organized  to  protect  the  right-of-way 
as  it  goes  through  their  various 
municipalities,  and  the  member 


clubs  along  the  Calumet  Express- 
way have  done  likewise.  Members 
of  the  committee  watch  for  viola- 
tions along  Edens  Expressway, 
where  most  of  the  territory  is  pro- 
tected by  zoning. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
servation of  the  Albemarle,  Char- 
lottesville  and  Rivanna  Garden 
Clubs  of  Virginia,  has  presented 
a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  bill- 
boards to  the  residents  of  Albemarle 
County  and  Charlottesville  after 
devoting  months  of  study  to  the 
problem.  In  this  County  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  program  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  by  the  County  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  petition 
asks  that  commercial  signs  and 
billboards  should  be  abolished  on 
Routes  250,  29,  20,  22  and  23  in 
Albemarle  County.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is 
considered  a  highly  important  factor 
to  the  public  welfare  of  the  County 
in  which  are  located  so  many  im- 
portant historic  places  which  many 
people  visit  each  year.  A  listing  of  8 
basic  arguments  against  billboards 
is  included  in  the  petition.  Also 
included  is  the  result  of  a  traffic 
survey  conducted  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways.  Of  5,997 
motorists  interviewed  5,042  or 
84.08  percent  reported  that  they 
were  not  influenced  in  their  pur- 
chases by  highway  advertising. 
The  opinion  survey  has  been 
mimeographed  and  is  available. 
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Of  the  bills  reported  in  the  March  issue,  H.  R.  1542  and  H.  R.  1532  passed  the  House 
on  March  16th;  H.  R.  1525,  1527  and  1528  passed  the  House  on  March  2. 

H.  J.  Res.  239  (Heller)  introduced  April  16,  1953.  Establishes  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  to  be  composed  of  8  Senators  and  8  Members  of  the  House  to 
investigate  the  Federal  laws  and  programs  dealing  with  natural  resources.  Referred  to 
House  Committee  on  Rules. 

S.  1452  (Butler)  introduced  March  25,  1953.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  an  investigation  and  report  to  Congress  by  June  1,  1953  with  respect  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  national  monument  in  Brooklyn  in  honor  of  256  Maryland 
heroes  who  fell  in  combat  during  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn  August  27,  1776.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1412  (McCarran)  introduced  March  20,  1953.  Establishes  a  "national  natural 
resources  policy",  creates  a  Natural  Resources  Council,  and  provides  a  continuing  natural 
resources  inventory  under  the  supervision  of  that  Council.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  970 — H.  R.  2215  (Hennings  and  others — Mrs.  John  Sullivan)  introduced  Feb. 
18, 1953  and  Jan.  29, 1953.  Authorizes  construction  of  an  appropriate  memorial  upon  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  National  Historic  Site  at  St.  Louis.  Referred 
to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  R.  4023  (D'Ewart)  introduced  March  17,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  revision  of  the 
public  land  laws  in  order  to  provide  for  orderly  use,  improvement,  and  development  of 
the  Federal  Lands  and  to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry  dependent  upon  the  Federal 
range.  To  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  bill  is  opposed  by  APCA 
and  other  conservation  organizations  because  it  would  hamper  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  administration  of  grazing  privileges  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  held  that  grazing  on  Federally  owned  lands  is  a  privilege  to  be 
safeguarded  in  the  interests  of  conservation  and  not  a  right  to  be  bartered  by  the  permit 
holders.  (See  editorial  on  p.  8  this  issue.) 

H.  R.  4989  (Rains)  introduced  May  4,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  National  Military  Park  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


National  and  State  Parks 

H.  R.  5104  (Goodwin)  introduced  May  11,  1953.  To  provide  that  the  tax  on  ad- 
missions shall  not  apply  to  admissions  to  historical  sites  and  museums  operated  by  the 
United  States,  the  several  States,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  any  municipality, 
or  by  any  non-profit  institution  or  organization.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.  R.  4823  (Rayburn)  introduced  April  23,  1953.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  sell  to  the  State  of  Texas  160  acres  within  the  Denison  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  for  public  park  and  recreational  purposes.  The  area  will  be  designated  as  the 
Eisenhower  State  Park.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


National  Forests 

S.  1509  (Aiken)  introduced  March  30,  1953.  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  the 
national  forests,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  use,  improvement  and  development  thereof; 
to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry  dependent  thereon.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  A  companion  bill,  H.  R.  4268  introduced  by  Representative 
Hope  on  March  26,  1953,  differs  from  the  Senate  bill  slightly.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  yet  made  a  report  on  these  bills,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  bills 
are  thought  to  be  good. 
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All  these  bills  should  be  carefully  studied  to  make  sure  that  extension  of  mining 
rights,  will  not  affect  adversely  national  and  state  parks,  monuments  and  wildlife  refuges. 

S.  82  (Cordon)  introduced  January  7,  1953.  To  permit  exploration,  location,  entry, 
and  disposition  under  the  mineral-land  laws  of  the  United  States  of  certain  lands  acquired 
by  the  United  States.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  134  (Langer)  introduced  January  7,  1953.  To  authorize  the  conveyance  to  the 
former  owners  of  mineral  interests  in  certain  submarginal  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Colorado  and  Montana.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  139  (Langer)  introduced  January  7,  1953.  To  authorize  the  conveyance  to  the 
former  owners  of  mineral  interests  in  certain  lands  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  807  (Hunt)  introduced  February  6,  1953.  To  provide  for  granting  to  the  several 
States  the  mineral  rights  in  public  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  100  (Burdick)  introduced  January  3,  1953.  To  authorize  the  conveyance  to 
the  former  owners  of  mineral  interests  in  certain  lands  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  557  (Poage)  introduced  January  3,  1953.  To  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  lands 
administered  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  1373  (Bartlett)  introduced  January  9,  1953.  To  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1864  (Whitten)  introduced  January  16,  1953.  To  permit  the  sale  of  lands  ad- 
ministered under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  3306  (Miller)  introduced  February  19,  1953.  Relating  to  the  reservation  of 
mineral  rights  in  land  patented  under  the  nonmineral  land  laws.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  3774  (Miller)  introduced  March  9,  1953.  To  authorize  the  conveyance  to  the 
former  owners  of  mineral  interests  in  certain  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  under 
Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.  R.  3915  (Engle)  introduced  April  21,  1953.  To  permit  the  mining,  development 
and  utilization  of  the  mineral  resources  of  all  public  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for 
power  development.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Soil  Conservation  and  Flood  Prevention 

H.  R.  4877  (Hope)  introduced  April  27,  1953.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  cooperate  with  States  and  local  agencies  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
works  of  improvement  for  soil  conservation.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  APCA  supported  the  measure  in  a  statement  to  Congressman  Hope  which 
quoted  a  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  passed  in  March  1953  as  follows:  "The 
Board  goes  on  record  to  advocate  throughout  the  country  programs  for  balanced  land 
and  water  uses.  The  Board  recognizes  that  properly  designed  reservoirs  and  well  directed 
soil  conservation  programs  on  the  headwaters  of  rivers  will  constitute  a  first  effective 
step  toward  flood  prevention,  which  may  well  render  unnecessary  many  of  the  expensive 
downstream  dams  and  jetties." 

Housing 

The  Senate  on  May  20th  authorized  35,000  low  rent  public  housing  units  to  be 
started  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1.  The  Senate  authorized 
$8,000,000  for  the  Public  Housing  Administration  whereas  the  House  bill  carried 
only  $4,948,000.  Next  steps:  Conference  Committee  and  confirmation  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 
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Niagara  Falls 

H.  R.  4351  (Dondero)  introduced  March  31,  1953.  Authorizes  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  issue  a  license  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  share  of  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  River  made  available  to  the  United  States  for  hydro-electric 
power  purposes  under  the  treaty  with  Canada  dated  Feb.  27,  1950.  Referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  2289  (Miller)  introduced  January  29,  1953.  To  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  River,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  works  of  improvement 
on  that  river  for  power  purposes  and  to  further  the  interests  of  national  security  by 
authorizing  the  prompt  development  of  such  works  of  improvement  for  power  purposes. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

On  May  15th,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  and  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  concluded  joint  hearings  on  S.  689, 
H.  R.  2289  and  H.  R.  4351. 

S.  1851— H.  R.  5066  (Lehman)  (Roosevelt)  introduced  May  7,  1953.  To  preserve 
the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls  and  River  and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain 
public  works  on  that  river  for  power  and  other  purposes,  to  promote  the  national  defense. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works.  These  bills  provide  for  Federal  construction 
of  the  Niagara  project  and  for  turning  over  this  project  to  the  State  of  New  York  under 
proper  safeguards  of  the  national  and  consumer  interests  upon  repayment  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  cost  of  construction.  Senator  Lehman  and  Congressman  Roosevelt 
have  declared  their  unalterable  opposition  to  any  participation  by  private  power  com- 
panies. 

On  May  12,  Examiner  Law  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  a  decision  subject 
to  review  by  the  Commission,  directed  that  the  Power  Authority  of  New  York  be  granted 
a  50-year  license  to  build  the  American  half  of  the  six-hundred-million  dollar  project, 
to  share  equally  in  the  power  output.  The  Canadian  part  in  the  joint  undertaking  in 
the  International  Rapid's  section,  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric 
Commission. 

The  American-Canadian  Commission  has  agreed  upon  a  remedial  plan  to  correct 
the  erosion  which  has  reduced  the  spread  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
project  will  cost  some  173^  million  dollars  and  a  part  of  the  plan  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  water  flowing  over  the  Falls  during  the  night  hours.  This  is  in  line  with 
recommendations  made  in  1929  by  the  Special  International  Niagara  Board  in  which 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  participated. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

H.  R.  3319  (Zablocki)  introduced  Feb.  19,  1953.  Providing  for  the  creation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  to  construct  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in 
United  States  territory  in  the  interest  of  national  security;  authorizing  the  Corporation 
to  consummate  certain  arrangements  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of 
Canada  relative  to  construction  and  operation  of  the  seaway;  empowering  the  Cor- 
poration to  finance  the  United  States  share  of  the  seaway  cost  on  a  self-liquidating  basis; 
to  establish  cooperation  with  Canada  in  the  control  and  operation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway;  to  authorize  negotiations  with  Canada  of  an  agreement  on  tolls.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  1065  (Humphrey)  introduced  Feb.  25,  1953.  Providing  for  creation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation  to  construct  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  in  United  States  territory  in  the  interest  of  national  security;  to  establish  co- 
operation with  Canada  in  the  construction,  operation  and  control  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway;  and  to  authorize  certain  works  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  in  the  Great 
Lakes  system  above  Lake  Erie.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Hearings  began  on  April  14  on  S.  589  which  was  listed  in  the  March  1953  issue, 
and  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Sub-Committee  with  amendments.  Further 
hearings  are  being  held  by  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Book  Reviews 


URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT:  PROBLEM  AND 
PRACTICES.  513  pp.  $7.50.  THE  FUTURE 
OF  CITIES  AND  URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT. 
754  pp.  $9.00.  Edited  by  Coleman  Wood- 
bury.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750 
Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  III. 

Two  important  volumes,  Urban 
Redevelopment:  Problems  and 
Practices  and  The  Future  of  Cities 
and  Urban  Redevelopment,  edited 
by  Coleman  Woodbury,  have  just 
been  published.  Together  they  con- 
stitute the  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  urban  redevelopment 
undertaken  to  date.  They  are  the 
product  of  the  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Study,  organized  in  1948  and 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Spelman  Fund  of  New  York.  The 
volumes  focus  attention  on  policies, 
measures,  and  activities  that  can  do 
away  with  the  major  forms  of 
physical  blight  in  cities  and  bring 
about  an  environment  favorable  to 
a  healthy  civic,  economic  and  social 
life  in  cities  through  changes  in 
urban  structure  and  institutions. 

Urban  Redevelopment:  Problems 
and  Practices  draws  upon  the  actual 
experience  of  leaders  in  redevelop- 
ment all  over  the  country  and  deals 
specifically  with  major  operating 
problems  and  methods.  It  presents 
a  guide  for  persons  working  in  re- 
development programs  or  directly 
concerned  with  them.  Contributors 
of  papers  are:  Charles  S.  Ascher, 
William  H.  Ludlow,  Jack  Meltzer, 
Sheila  Orloff,  Ira  S.  Robbins,  Wil- 
liam L.  Slayton,  Allan  A.  Twitchell, 
and  Marian  Perry  Yankauer.  This 
group  of  distinguished  planners  and 
scholars  has  examined  the  basic 
questions.  A  volume  has  been 
produced  which  is  indispensable  to 


all  officials  and  citizens  working  for 
the  improvement  of  our  cities. 

The  Future  of  Cities  takes  people 
for  its  point  of  departure.  Its 
studies  are  contributed  by:  Cath- 
erine Bauer,  Henry  S.  Churchill, 
Frank  Cliffe,  Vernon  De  Mars, 
Richard  Dewey,  Arthur  B.  Gallion, 
Victor  Jones,  G.  Holmes  Perkins, 
William  L.  Slayton,  Robert  C. 
Weinberg  and  Coleman  Woodbury. 
Mr.  Woodbury  also  acted  as  Editor 
of  the  two  volumes.  Mr.  Woodbury 
served  as  Director  of  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Study  and  Assistant 
Administrator,  National  Housing 
Agency.  Previously  he  was  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  Officials.  He 
is  now  Norton  Professor  of  Regional 
Planning  at  Harvard  University. 

The  subjects  identified  for  anal- 
ysis, investigation  and  discussion 
fall  into  three  broad  categories: 
(a)  major  operating  problems  and 
practices  in  local  redevelopment 
programs;  (b)  underlying  factors  in 
urban  growth  and  development 
that,  more  or  less  directly,  have 
helped  to  produce  the  problems  now 
faced  by  redevelopment  agencies 
and  on  which  some  substantial 
changes  in  public  understanding  and 
policy  would  seem  to  be  required 
if  the  long-term  objectives  of  re- 
development are  to  be  realized; 
and  (c)  certain  questions  of  ob- 
jectives and  values  that  underlie 
many  of  the  actual  program  and 
policy  issues.  For  all  sections  of 
this  program,  the  Study  has  tried 
to  define  clearly  the  problems  and 
issues,  to  show  their  relations  to  the 
long-term  goals  of  redevelopment, 
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to  analyze  available  experience  and 
published  materials;  at  some  points 
to  recommend  policies  and  pro- 
cedures and,  at  others,  to  suggest 
further  inquiries  and  research.  Em- 
phasis has  been  placed  primarily  in 
urban  communities  of  this  country, 
with  relatively  little  attention  given 
to  policies  and  programs  of  Federal 
or  state  governments.  Mr.  Woodbury 
points  out  that  of  course  Federal 
and  state  responsibilities  are  sub- 
stantial and  their  programs  deserve 
analysis  and  review  and  it  seems 
likely  to  him  that  this  will  be  under- 
taken. He  states,  too,  that  URS' 
agenda  was  put  together  before 
most  of  the  Federal  and  state  pro- 
grams of  grants  and  other  aids  had 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  be 
studied  effectively.  These  reasons, 
as  well  as  the  complex  nature  of 
many  of  the  local  questions  in 
redevelopment,  seemed  to  justify 
this  orientation  of  the  Study  at  this 
time. 

Four  groups  have  been  held  in 
mind  to  be  especially  served  by  these 
volumes:  (1)  public  officials  in  po- 
sitions to  influence  public  policies 
and  administrative  action  in  urban 
redevelopment;  (2)  civic  leaders  and 
other  private  citizens  concerned  with 
substantive  issues  of  policy  and 
method;  (3)  prospective  investors  in 
redevelopment  projects,  both  in- 
dividuals and  institutions;  (4)  pro- 
fessional students  of  urban  life  and 
institutions,  in  universities  and 
elsewhere,  who  may  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  further  under- 
standing of  many  issues  and  ques- 
tions in  this  and  allied  fields. 

When  the  study  was  started 
urban  redevelopment  as  an  or- 
ganized activity  was  in  its  early 


infancy.  The  major  proposal  for 
Federal  aid  was  still  before  Congress 
and  was  not  to  be  passed  until  about 
a  year  later.  A  few  States  and 
cities  had  made  funds  available  for 
a  start.  In  most  urban  localities, 
however,  redevelopment  was  only 
a  subject  of  exploration  and  dis- 
cussion among  relatively  small 
groups  of  officials  and  private 
citizens.  Thus  the  absence  of  any 
considerable  body  of  accumulated 
experience  to  analyze  and  compare 
posed  a  problem.  Mr.  Woodbury 
makes  the  point  that  the  volumes 
do  not  constitute  a  news  service  on 
the  subject  but,  he  hopes,  a  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of 
some  of  the  major  issues  as  well  as 
a  partial  guide  to  wise  public  and 
private  policy  on  them. 

The  six  essays  which  comprise 
The  Future  of  Cities  and  Urban 
Redevelopment  are  an  attempt  to 
give  a  perspective,  or,  if  you  wish, 
a  philosophy  to  redevelopment,  in 
the  sense  of  a  deliberate  continuous 
attempt  to  see  things  steadily  and 
see  them  whole. 

In  a  final  section,  Mr.  Woodbury 
writes  a  monograph  on  the  Back- 
ground and  Prospects  of  Urban 
Redevelopment  in  the  United 
States.  He  concludes  that  the 
physical  remaking  of  our  cities  is 
such  a  drastic  and  far-reaching 
operation  that  it  can  be  successful 
only  as  one  single  part  of  an  advance 
on  a  much  broader  front  in  urban 
life.  He  believes  that  the  present 
concept  of  planning  lags  well  be- 
hind the  present-day  powers  of 
urban  governments  and  lacks  per- 
spective and  long-range  objectives. 
He  reviews  urban  institutions  and 
urban  group  organizations  and  in- 
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dicates  their  complexity.  His  em- 
phasis is  on  leadership  and  urban 
morale  and  he  indicates  that  without 
better  leaders  and  higher  morale 
many  necessary,  important  pro- 
grams in  urban  communities,  in- 
cluding urban  redevelopment,  will 
continue  to  go  slowly,  haltingly  and 
imperfectly.  However,  he  states 
that  if  urban  planners  and  re- 


developers  can  combine  then-  vision 
of  the  city  of  the  future  with  years 
of  hard,  intelligent,  and  often  un- 
spectacular work  on  the  multi- 
sided  problems  of  complex  urban 
society,  the  prospects  of  urban  re- 
development in  the  United  States 
will  become  clearer  and  brighter 
in  the  years  ahead. 


San  Jacinto  Again 


The  Sierra  Club  on  March  30, 
1953,  submitted  to  the  California 
Regional  Forester  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  a  comprehensive  restate- 
ment of  the  threat  to  the  Primitive 
Area  in  the  National  Forest  and  to 
the  Mount  San  Jacinto  State  Park 
by  exchange  of  lands  in  order  to 
promote  the  aerial  tramway  pro- 
posed by  the  Winter  Park  Author- 
ity. The  Sierra  Club  calls  attention 
to  the  excessive  costs  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Aerial  Tramway  and  to  a  competing 
facility  on  Thunder  Mountain,  and 
urges  the  Forest  Service,  "in  view 
of  the  serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
national  public  interest  which  would 
result  from  the  tramway  construc- 
tion and  use,"  to  re-appraise  the 
entire  project.  The  Club  expresses 
hs  belief  that  conservation  organiza- 


tions generally  would  support  the 
Forest  Service  in  its  protection  of  an 
intact  San  Jacinto  Primitive  Area. 
Certainly  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  would  support 
the  Forest  Service  in  any  steps  it 
may  take  to  protect  the  Primitive 
Area  and  the  State  Park,  the  latter 
made  possible  by  exchanges  of  land 
with  the  Forest  Service  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  wilderness  character 
of  the  State  Park  would  be  main- 
tained. From  its  inception  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation has  opposed  the  construction 
of  the  San  Jacinto  aerial  tramwray  as 
an  unjustified  and  uneconomic  in- 
vasion of  an  irreplaceable  primitive 
area.  (See  Editorial  in  PLANNING 
AND  CIVIC  COMMENT,  March, 
1950.) 
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National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

Annual  Meeting — October  12-17,  1953 

Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  Park 

Cordele,  Georgia 


A.  N.  Moye,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Parks  of  Georgia, 
extended  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  when  it  met  at 
Custer  State  Park,  South  Dakota 
last  September,  a  cordial  invitation 
to  meet  in  Georgia  in  1953.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  and  Mr. 
Moye  met  with  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors in  Washington  last  February 
to  set  the  dates  and  plan  for  the 
meeting.  The  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Georgia  Veterans  Memorial 
State  Park,  situated  on  13,000-acre 
Lake  Blackshear,  ten  miles  from 
Cordele,  Georgia. 

On  October  15,  16  and  17  tours 
have  been  arranged  to  include  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park, 
the  Memorial  Building  at  Warm 
Springs,  and  Indian  Springs  State 
Park  for  the  first  day.  Then  on  to 
Atlanta,  with  a  visit  to  the  Cyclo- 
rama  in  Grant  Park  and  Stone 
Mountain,  lunch  at  Allatoona  Lake 
and  on  to  Vogel  State  Park.  On  the 
last  day  there  will  be  a  scenic  route 
through  the  Mountains  of  North 
Georgia  to  Unicoi  State  Park  where 
the  party  disbands  after  lunch. 

The  Program  opens  with  the 
registration  in  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing on  Monday  afternoon,  October 
12.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  an  informal 
Conference  Dinner.  On  Tuesday, 
President  Flickinger  will  preside 
and  Governor  Herman  Talmadge 
will  greet  the  delegates.  There  will 
follow  the  Roll  Call  of  the  States, 


with  Dr.  John  Bracken  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  presiding  in 
the  morning  and  Frank  Quinn  of 
Texas  in  the  afternoon.  Kenneth 
Cougill  will  preside  at  the  Lunch 
Meeting  which  will  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Conference  to  "A 
Policy  to  Protect  State  Parks 
Against  Encroachments."  In  the 
late  afternoon  there  will  be  a  panel 
on  "What  is  the  Best  Method  of 
Financing  State  Park  Systems?" 
At  the  dinner,  "Techniques  of  Press, 
Radio  and  T.V."  will  be  presented. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there 
will  be  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Members,  with  reports  of  Officers 
and  Chairmen  of  Study  Committees 
and  Election  of  Board  Members. 
Here  is  where  invitations  for  the 
next  year's  Conference  will  be 
given.  In  the  afternoon  Abner 
Gwinn  of  Missouri  will  present 
speakers  on  "Danger  Points  on 
Park  Values,"  "Landscape  Design 
for  State  Parks,"  and  "Park  Publi- 
cations." James  Segrest  of  Ala- 
bama will  preside  over  a  panel  to 
define  the  Greatest  Need  in  the 
State  Park  Field  Today.  Tom 
Wallace  will  preside  at  the  Annual 
Conference  Dinner. 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
are  a  good  deal  like  Old  Home  Week 
wherever  they  are  held,  but  the 
Georgia  meeting  promises  the  dele- 
gates interesting  tours  as  well  as 
stimulating  discussions.  State  Park 
leaders  cannot  afford  to  miss  it! 
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Above:  Vacation  Cabins,  fully  equipped,   at  Georgia   Veterans 
Memorial  State  Park. 


Below:    The  Restaurant  and  Fountain  Facilities  in  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Building. 


Above:  Day-use  Area,  Picnic  Area  and  Lake  at  Cheraiv  State 
Park,  located  3  miles  north  of  Albany.  Named  for  a  picturesque 
tribe  of  Creek  Indians. 

Below:  Spring  House  at  Indian  Springs  State  Park,  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  State  Park  in  the  Nation,  formerly  known  as  Gun- 
powder Springs. 


Above:    Walasiyi  Inn,   a  picturesque  Inn  which  has  overnight 
accommodations  for  30  guests,  in  Vogel  State  Park. 


Below:  Horseback  riding  in  Vogel  State  Park  which  lies  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Chattahoochee  Na- 
tional Forest. 
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Above:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Tavern  in  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt State  Park,  Georgia's  largest  and  most  complete  Park,  near 
Chipley. 


Below:   Administration  Building  at  Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park, 
a  year-round  park  situated  halfway  between  Macon  and  Brunswick. 


Dr.  R.  G.  Gustavson  Heads  Resources 
for  the  Future 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.,  has 
elected  Dr.  R.  G.  Gustavson,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
President,  and  Horace  M.  Albright, 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Al- 
bright has  been  serving  as  President 
of  the  organization  pending  election 
of  a  full-time  operating  head.  Dr. 
Gustavson  will  leave  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  in  July  to  assume 
his  new  duties. 

Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
was  established  last  year  as  a  non- 
profit corporation  by  a  committee 
of  citizens  who  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  The  Ford  Foundation  to 
serve  as  an  advisory  group  on  re- 
sources, and  to  assist  the  officers  of 
the  Foundation  in  planning  a  pro- 
gram and  to  work  in  the  field  of 
research  and  education  for  re- 
sources development  and  conserva- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Albright  and 
Dr.  Gustavson,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are:  Edward 
J.  Condon,  Vice  President  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.;  E.  B.  Mac- 
Naughton,  formerly  President  of 
Reed  College  and  the  First  Na- 


tional Bank  of  Portland,  Ore.; 
Leslie  A.  Miller,  former  Governor 
of  Wyoming  and  Chairman  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Task  Force  of 
the  Hoover  Commission;  Fairfield 
Osborn,  President  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation;  William  S.  Paley, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 
Beardsley  RumI,  Consultant;  and 
Stanley  Ruttenberg,  Director  of 
Education  and  Research,  CIO. 

Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  is 
supporting  the  Mid-Century  Con- 
ference on  Resources  for  the  Future 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Dec.  2-3-4,  1953. 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York 
and  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  be  Chairman 
of  the  Mid-Century  Conference. 
Conference  Vice  Chairmen  will  be: 
Herman  W.  Steinkraus,  President, 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company;  Dr. 
Lewis  W.  Jones,  President,  Rutgers 
University  and  Dr.  Karl  T.  Comp- 
ton,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


C.  F.  Jacobsen  Celebrates  50th  Anniversary 


Two  hundred  friends  honored 
C.  F.  Jacobsen,  President  of  the 
National  Metropolitan  Bank,  who 
serves  as  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  at 
a  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th 
anniversary  of  continuous  service  as 
President  of  the  Bank.  The  Board 


of  Directors  presented  Mr.  Jacob- 
sen  with  a  silver  service  inscribed: 
"Presented  to  Christian  F.  Jacob- 
sen  by  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Metropolitan  Bank  of  Washington 
upon  the  completion  of  50  years  of 
conscientious,  loyal,  devoted,  and 
efficient  service  to  the  Bank." 
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Rural  Conservation  for  Suburban  Homes 

An  Experiment  in  New  Jersey 

By  MRS.  BARKLIE  HENRY,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Based  on  a  talk  given  before  The  Princeton,  N.  J.  Garden  Club 

still  lightly  populated  region  is 
going  to  have  many  more  houses, 
schools,  shops,  industries,  roads  and 
highways.  The  citizens  of  this  area, 
in  common  with  citizens  of  other 
growing  communities  all  over  the 
country,  are  faced  with  these  ques- 
tions: How  can  they  promote  in- 
telligent growth  and  development 
on  their  fields  and  woods  and  still 
keep  natural  laws?  Where  can  they 
get  all  the  water  they  need  without 
spending  their  children's  patrimony? 
How  can  they  drain  waste  water 
from  disturbed  land  without  wash- 
ing away  priceless  soil?  How  are 
they  to  keep  their  birds?  On  lots, 
brutally  cleared  for  building,  how 
can  they  encourage  the  plants  and 
trees  that  recreate  life  on  this 
good  earth? 

One  reason  for  selecting  this 
particular  region  for  discussion  is 
that  the  citizens  of  one  of  the 
Townships  involved — the  Township 
of  Lawrence — have  already  taken 
some  positive  steps  in  the  right 
direction  and,  in  their  midst,  one 
pioneer  housing  developer  is  help- 
ing to  work  out  some  important 
answers  in  terms  of  applying  good 
conservation  practices  to  raising 
houses  on  farm  fields. 

The  first  step  came  about  two 
years  ago  when  a  group  of  men  and 
women  living  in  the  rural  part  of 


In  this  country  many  of  us  now 
accept  the  principle  that  we  must 
zone  and  plan  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  our  towns  and  cities. 
We  also  are  beginning  to  pay  heed 
to  conservationists  who  work  on 
farm  and  forest  lands  to  protect 
and  restore  soil,  water,  plant  and 
wild  life.  But  we  still  fail  to  see 
that,  for  our  own  survival,  develop- 
ment and  conservation  must  join 
forces. 

We  live  in  an  industrial  age.  We 
use  and  exploit  Nature  with  in- 
creasing ingenuity.  No  foreseen 
force  on  earth  can  change  that  fact 
or  divert  that  growing  trend.  Some- 
how, before  it  is  too  late,  we  must 
find  and  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween our  responsibility  to  house 
man  and  his  enterprises  and  our 
responsibility  to  guard  and  cultivate 
the  natural  forces  which  produced 
us  and  which  sustain  us. 

An  example  of  the  problem  posed 
exists  in  the  New  Jersey  country- 
side belonging  to  the  contiguous 
townships  of  Princeton,  Lawrence 
and  Hopewell.  An  oasis  between 
two  metropolitan  bodies,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  with  Newark, 
Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton 
already  reaching  out  to  close  the 
gap  between,  and  the  new  Fairless 
Steel  Works  below  Trenton  casting 
its  ominous  shadow  before,  this 
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Lawrence  Township  became  aware 
of  increasing  population  pressures 
and  took  a  good  look  at  their  Zon- 
ing Ordinance.  Under  its  regula- 
tions, requiring  a  minimum  rural 
lot  size  of  half  an  acre  along  existing 
roads  and  one  acre  lots  on  new 
rural  roads,  a  developer  could  erect 
a  multiplicity  of  houses  of  suburban 
type  on  one  field  in  the  middle  of 
farm  country.  In  1949  when  studies 
for  the  Zoning  Ordinance  were  first 
made,  housing  projects  in  Lawrence 
Township's  rural  area  seemed  im- 
practical and  unlikely.  Two  years 
later  the  sudden  inundation  of 
new  families,  brought  by  the  Fair- 
less  Steel  Works  a  few  miles  away, 
exposed  Lawrence  Township  and  its 
neighboring  Townships  to  the  threat 
of  housing  developments  inhar- 
moniously  and  prematurely  situated 
on  pastures  and  potato  fields,  far 
from  municipal  sewage  and  water 
lines  or  police  and  fire  protection, 
on  country  roads  not  designed  to 
support  concentrated  traffic,  and  in 
a  community  not  yet  prepared  to 
school  an  unexpected  accretion  of 
children. 

While  there  was  still  time,  this 
group  of  Lawrence  Township  resi- 
dents set  about  to  learn  what  they 
could  do  to  change  their  Zoning 
Ordinance  and  avert  the  kind  of 
catastrophe  they  foresaw.  Al- 
though that  was  as  far  as  their 
thinking  took  them  then,  two  years 
of  education  and  experience  have 
taught  these  citizens  and  their 
neighbors  that  prevention  of  su- 
burban developments  on  rural  lands 
is  not  the  whole  story.  In  an  area 
unavoidably  marked  for  expansion, 
they  are  learning  that  they  can  and 
must  shape  their  own  patterns  of 


development  in  such  a  way  as  to 
respect  and  even  enhance  the  char- 
acter and  natural  bounty  of  their 
countryside. 

Though  they  knew  in  the  begin- 
ning that  their  Zoning  Ordinance 
was  inadequate  to  cover  changing 
circumstances,  these  people  had  no 
idea  what  was  needed  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  Township. 
None  of  them  knew  anything  about 
zoning  and  planning.  They  couldn't 
decide  among  themselves  if  they 
wanted  a  one  acre,  five  acre  or  ten 
acre  restriction.  But  they  had  the 
good  fortune  and  the  wisdom  to 
ask  Herbert  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  the 
Planning  Section  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, to  give  them  some  instruction 
in  this  complicated  subject.  Com- 
petent professional  advisors  like 
Mr.  Smith  are  available  to  the 
citizens  of  almost  any  community 
in  the  country.  They  can  be  found 
in  government  agencies,  in  uni- 
versities with  planning  depart- 
ments, and  in  public  and  private 
planning  groups  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  job  of  these 
trained  men  to  produce  the  facts, 
the  basic  thinking  and  even  the 
imagination  for  good  planning.  But 
the  most  that  such  professional 
men  can  do  is  to  blueprint  ideal 
communities  and  demonstrate  ways 
to  avoid  pitfalls.  They  cannot  do 
all  the  work  there  is  to  be  done. 
Only  the  private  citizens  can  de- 
termine how  attentive  they  are 
going  to  be  to  their  own  prophets. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  a  series  of  evening 
talks,  gave  his  group  statistics  for 
population  trends  and  growth  fore- 
casts in  the  Princeton,  Lawrence- 
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ville,  Hopewell  region.  He  reviewed 
state,  county  and  municipal  plan- 
ning procedures.  He  discussed  what 
citizens  could  and  could  not  do  to 
try  to  protect  their  communities 
and  he  described  what  other  com- 
munities in  a  similar  pass  had  done. 

As  other  objective  and  informed 
planners  could  have  done,  Mr. 
Smith  helped  the  members  of  his 
audience  decide  what  they  were 
really  after.  His  lectures  gave  them 
an  idea  of  good  planning  in  the 
sense  of  good  ultimate  planning  for 
the  whole  Township  and  related 
Townships.  From  the  facts  he 
gave  them,  these  Lawrence  Town- 
ship citizens  were  helped  to  look 
beyond  their  own  immediate  and 
limited  stake  in  the  future  of  their 
acres  and  to  view  the  threat  to 
their  own  land  as  part  of  a  larger 
problem  for  which  they  also  were 
accountable. 

Citizen  participation  in  this  effort 
was  not  confined  to  the  people  who 
studied  with  Mr.  Smith.  Even 
before  their  interest  began,  the 
Lawrence  Township  Planning  Board, 
notably  its  chairman,  and  Mayor 
Russell  Smith,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Board,  were  concerned  with 
the  manner  of  the  Township's 
development  and  had  worked  on 
principles  of  good  planning.  How- 
ever, without  initiative  and  intel- 
ligent understanding  on  the  part  of 
constituents,  the  effectiveness  of 
Planning  Boards  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  Likewise  without  a  good 
Planning  Board  and  an  enlightened 
governing  body,  private  citizens 
can  meet  trouble  in  their  endeavors 
to  institute  helpful  changes.  Law- 
rence Township  was  in  luck  on 
all  counts. 


The  decision  was  finally  reached 
to  ask  for  two  acre  instead  of  half 
acre  lots  in  the  belief,  which  grew 
out  of  the  accumulated  evidence, 
that  two  acre  lots  with  a  minimum 
frontage  of  200  feet  would  be  the 
best  guarantee  that  could  legally 
be  imposed  on  Lawrence  Township's 
rural  scene  for  the  type  of  develop- 
ment that  would  benefit  it  and  also 
benefit  the  remainder  of  the  Town- 
ship from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
traffic  safety,  overall  Township 
economy,  and  maintenance  of  land 
values.  At  this  stage,  no  member  of 
the  group  had  thought  much  about 
using  protection  against  despoliation 
of  Nature  as  a  reason  for  tightening 
the  rural  zoning  regulations,  al- 
though many  of  the  rural  landowners 
of  this  area  were  conservation 
minded.  One  reason  that  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  was  not 
considered  as  an  argument  for  re- 
zoning  this  farm  land  is  that  the 
relationship  between  planning  and 
conservation  is  as  yet  so  little 
recognized  that  conservation  does 
not  now  constitute  a  legal  reason  for 
seeking  to  zone. 

To  ask  for  this  change  in,  or 
amendment  to  the  Zoning  Ordin- 
ance, actually  meant  to  petition. 
After  the  petition  was  drawn  up 
and  checked  by  lawyers,  the  orig- 
inal nucleus  of  citizens  carried  it  to 
every  landowner  who  could  be 
reached  in  the  area  concerned,  and 
asked  for  his  endorsement  by  signa- 
ture. Approximately  140  property 
owners  out  of  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 170  signed.  Still  more  in- 
teresting than  this  overwhelming 
majority  backing  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  signers,  some  of  them 
small  property  owners,  became  ac- 
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tive  exponents  of  the  proposal, 
taking  leadership,  turning  up  new 
ideas  and  arguments  in  its  favor 
and  rebutting  objectors. 

There  were  objectors.  Some,  in 
self  interest,  wanted  to  profit  from 
building  the  type  of  housing  de- 
velopment that  pays  the  developer 
well  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity and  some  claimed  that  it  is 
un-American  to  zone,  to  restrict,  to 
define  by  law  the  manner  of  our 
growth. 

But  from  among  the  new  local 
leaders  who  saw  planning  as  a 
citizen  responsibility,  one,  in  par- 
ticular, became  an  important  voice. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  the  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Board: 

The  point  has  .  .  .  been  brought  up  on 
several  occasions  .  .  .  that  a  plot  of  two 
acres  with  200  feet  front  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  for  the  average  person.  I  agree 
with  this  viewpoint  completely — only  a 
person  with  sufficient  means  to  retain  a 
gardener  could  maintain  two  acres  in 
"manicured"  condition,  and  most  of  the 
petitioners  do  not  have  such  means. 
Therefore  we  do  not  try  to  "keep  up"  the 
entire  acreage — we  maintain  sufficient 
area  around  our  homes  to  give  us  out- 
door living  space  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Nature.  This  in  itself  helps  us  to  retain 
the  rural  character  of  the  neighborhood 
.  .  .  and  aids  in  the  conservation  of  wild 
bird  life  and  small  game  .... 

This  caretaker  of  his  own  small 
slice  of  Nature  was  the  first  to 
speak  of  the  connection  between 
the  Lawrence  Township  zoning  pro- 
ject and  conservation. 

Once  the  petition  was  presented, 
the  Township  Committee  and  the 
Planning  Board  asked  advice  and 
help  from  Russell  VanNest  Black, 
who  had  drawn  up  the  original 
Zoning  Ordinance.  After  consulta- 
tion with  a  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 


mittee, appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  with  its  concurrence,  Mr. 
Black  wrote  the  final  provisions  of 
the  amendment.  He  modified  the 
petition  to  the  extent  that,  close 
to  the  town  of  Lawrenceville,  where 
municipal  water  and  sewage  might 
first  come,  he  suggested  minimum 
lot  sizes  of  one  acre.  In  outlying 
tracts  he  proposed  the  minimum 
should  be  one  and  a  half  acres,  re- 
taining the  important  feature  of  a 
minimum  frontage  of  200  feet  per 
lot.  Following  a  public  hearing,  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Lawrence  Township  Committee  on 
January  31,  1953. 

With  this  amendment,  all  that 
could  be  done  by  legislation  to 
control  development  had  been  done. 
But,  in  Lawrence  Township,  that 
was  just  the  beginning. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Lawrence 
Township  zoning  changes,  a  Linden, 
New  Jersey  real  estate  developer, 
Louis  Rakin,  bought  two  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  part  of  the  Township 
requiring,  under  the  amendment,  a 
minimum  size  building  lot  of  one 
and  a  half  acres.  Mr.  Rakin  plans 
to  build  houses  on  both  tracts. 
Both  are  rural  in  character.  One, 
an  old  farm,  has  been  tilled  for 
almost  two  centuries.  Except  for 
hedgerows  and  a  decaying  orchard, 
it  has  no  trees. 

On  140  acres  of  this  farm,  Mr. 
Rakin  plans  to  build  about  70 
houses.  He  will  have  to  put  in 
some  roads.  From  a  builder's  point 
of  view,  he  starts  his  development 
with  many  handicaps.  There  is  no 
appropriate  planting  on  his  sites. 
The  eroded  soil  does  not  readily 
accommodate  itself  to  sewage  or 
waste  water  drainage.  There  is  no 
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municipal  water  nor  likelihood  of 
it,  and  no  chance  of  public  sewage 
lines.  Each  house  will  have  to  have 
hs  own  well  and  each  well  will 
have  to  draw  on  the  same  water 
table,  already  threatened  by  exist- 
ing wells. 

From  the  developer's  point  of 
view,  he  has  a  problem  greater 
than  all  of  these.  Most  of  his  pro- 
spective buyers  will  look  at  his 
minimum  acre  and  a  half  lot, 
innocent  of  planting,  and  say  "I 
cannot  afford  to  landscape  and 
cultivate  so  much  ground." 

But  Mr.  Rakin  is  a  man  of 
resource  and  imagination.  He  dis- 
covered another  local  citizen  enter- 
prise to  help  him.  It  was  the  Stony 
Brook-Millstone  Watersheds  Asso- 
ciation, a  non-profit,  non-political 
conservation  organization  whose 
chief  function  is  citizen  education. 

Mr.  Rakin  had  not  been  particu- 
larly aware  of  conservation  before 
this  time.  He  is  a  city  man  whose 
previous  experience  has  been  in 
urban  development.  Certainly  con- 
servation did  not  immediately  occur 
to  him  as  a  long  range  means  of 
dealing  with  some  of  his  new  prob- 
lems. But  he  met  Henry  Houghton, 
Field  Director  of  the  Stony  Brook- 
Millstone  Watersheds  Association. 
Mr.  Rakin  was  at  first  only  inter- 
ested in  transplanting  some  trees  to 
border  the  proposed  roads  on  his 
bare  fields.  That  was  just  good 
business  and  pure  aesthetics  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Houghton  pointed  out  that 
it  was  also  good  conservation. 
Those  farm  fields,  once  bulldozed 
for  housing  sites,  are  going  to  need 
whatever  they  can  get  by  way  of 
plant  life  to  retain  eroding  soil. 


And  from  the  conservationist's  point 
of  view,  they  are  going  to  need  a 
lot  of  other  things  also  to  offset 
damage  done  by  bulldozer,  cinder- 
block,  well  digger  and  septic  tank. 

As  a  conservationist  sees  it,  the 
size  of  a  lot  is  a  mere  beginning. 
Large  lots  don't  necessarily  and 
don't  alone  keep  good  land  from 
becoming  bad  land  or  keep  good 
planning  from  becoming  bad  plan- 
ning. A  good  conservationist  knows 
that  if  we  continue  to  lay  waste  to 
the  earth  in  the  name  of  civilization, 
we  shall  soon  have  more  sterile 
city  blocks,  more  large  industrial 
plants,  and  more  rural  slums  than 
the  ravaged  soil  can  supply  with 
food  and  water.  A  good  conserva- 
tionist also  knows  that  when  we 
destroy  nature  we  are  violating 
forces  which  nourish  and  enrich  the 
human  spirit. 

This  is  where  Mr.  Rakin  grasped 
a  pioneer  association  of  ideas. 

If,  on  Mr.  Rakin's  140  open  acres, 
young  plantations  of  appropriate 
trees  and  shrubs  can  be  made  be- 
fore building  is  begun,  soil,  water, 
plant  and  wild  life  can  be  restored 
and  encouraged.  Each  house  owner, 
moreover,  will  have  his  own  small 
wilderness  in  the  making  where 
Nature  can  live  undisturbed  be- 
side him.  His  formal  landscaping 
can  be  confined  to  whatever  size 
area  around  his  house  he  is  pre- 
pared to  cultivate. 

If  Mr.  Rakin  can  make  use  of 
the  conservation  facilities  and  con- 
servation knowledge  that  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  Stony  Brook- 
Millstone  Watershed  Association 
have  already  made  available  to  the 
New  Jersey  farmer,  put  those  tools 
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to  work  for  him  on  his  farm  where 
he  plans  to  grow  not  corn,  or  po- 
tatoes or  wheat,  but  houses,  he  will 
be  the  first  developer  in  his  area, 
and  possibly  the  first  in  this  country 
to  point  the  way  to  the  indissoluble 
relationship  between  bow  we  build 
human  shelter  against  the  elements 
and  still  respect  our  dependence  on 
those  elements  for  physical  and  spiri- 
tual well  being. 
These  are  some  of  his  plans : 

1.  He  is  going  to  excavate  and 
redistribute  a  deep  deposit  of  top 
soil  on  a  ten  acre  piece  of  wet  land 
across  the  road  from  his  develop- 
ment.   With  help  and  advice  from 
the  Department  of  Conservation's 
Fish  and  Game  Division,  dikes  will 
be  constructed  around  the  hole  so 
that  a  pond   or  lake  will   emerge 
where  an  unsightly  swamp  has  been. 
The    edge    of    the    pond    will    be 
planted  with  water  fowl  food  and 
cover  for  small  animals.   Though  it 
may  take  five  years  to  complete, 
the  reclamation  of  this  waste  area 
will   eventually   assure  wild   life   a 
haven  and  sanctuary  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

2.  The  pond  will  also  become  a 
neighborhood    collecting   basin    for 
surface  drainage. 

3.  Mr.  Rakin  has  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  through 
Henry  Houghton,  to  provide  him 
with  a  complete  soil  conservation 
plan  such  as  a  farmer  would  use. 

4.  He  then  wants  to  make  plan- 
tations of  young  trees  and  shrubs 
for  three   main   conservation   pur- 
poses: (a)  to  hold  and  replenish  soil 
where  needed,  (b)  to  assist  in  loosen- 
ing the  soil  structure  to  allow  more 
effective  absorption  of  water,  (c)  to 
drink    up    drainage    water    on    its 


eroding  course  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  advantage  of  fertilizing 
nutrients  in  sewage. 

5.  He  intends  to  plant  strips  of 
wild  life  food  and  cover  on  appro- 
priate sections  of  the  development 
itself. 

6.  His   surface   drainage   system 
will  be  planned  in  advance  to  avoid 
washing   away   soil    from    his    and 
adjoining  lands. 

7.  Each  new  house  owner  will  be 
given    a    pamphlet    describing   the 
developer's  attempts  to  use  knowl- 
edge we  already  have  to  improve 
the  natural  life  on  the  whole  de- 
velopment,  his  effort  to  meet  the 
neighborhood   water   and   drainage 
situation   with   ingenuity,   and   his 
plan  to  plant  protectively  as  well 
as    decoratively.     Such    individual 
education  of  new  rural  land  owners 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  arouse  com- 
munity   interest    in    planning    for 
conservation. 

This  project,  if  carried  out,  forms 
an  effective  bridge  between  what 
the  conservationist  and  the  pro- 
fessional planner  knows  and  wants. 
Here,  just  a  private  citizen,  operat- 
ing for  his  own  financial  profit  and 
with  an  eye  toward  good  business, 
has  seen  a  way  to  make  an  invest- 
ment to  the  ultimate  profit  of  all  of 
us.  A  man  who  builds  a  housing 
development  with  'an  effort  to 
respect  and  to  enlist  respect  for 
the  land  he  builds  on,  can  help  us 
and  our  descendants  to  realize  not 
only  the  right  to  be  housed  here  but 
also  the  right  to  have  the  simple 
expectancy  of  enough  fertile  land 
and  enough  water  to  go  around — 
and  incidentally  to  know  the  deep 
inner  harmony  of  living  with  Nature 
and  not  against  it. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Damage  Beyond  Repair 


It  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  anyone  would  knowingly  agree 
to  the  desecration  of  the  uncom- 
pleted Theodore  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial and  violation  of  the  solemn 
agreement,  written  into  the  law, 
with  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association,  in  the  case  of 
the  "E"  Street  bridge,  or  with  the 
equally  flagrant  violation  of  the 
agreements  with  Mrs.  Archbold 
and  the  late  Mr.  Glover  by  the 
Arizona  Freeway  through  the  land 
they  gave  for  park  purposes.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  moral  ob- 
ligations involved. 

The  District  Highway  Depart- 
ment's program  does  not  stop 
with  the  two  projects  specifically 
referred  to  above;  but  it  proposes 
extensive  fill  in  the  Potomac  River 
west  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  de- 
facing the  carefully  designed  setting 
of  the  latter  and  doing  away  with 
the  Watergate  as  such,  with  its 
present  summer  uses  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public;  it  proposes 
to  turn  the  Potomac  Park  into  a 
conglomeration  of  freeways  and 
connections;  and  Rock  Creek  Park 
into  a  sunken  freeway,  damaging 
beyond  repair  its  educational  values 
for  the  city  dwellers  and  their 


children,  as  well  as  the  scenic 
beauty  and  the  valuable  isolation 
it  affords  them  to  get  away  from 
the  pavements  and  whirring  wheels 
of  their  urban  surroundings. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  dam- 
ages proposed  are  not  necessary, 
indeed  are  entirely  unnecessary. 
Traffic  facilities  for  the  present 
and  future  would  be  adequately 
provided  for,  if  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  were  carried  out. 
But  the  District  Highway  De- 
partment in  its  proposals  does  not 
adhere  to  the  plans  of  the  planning 
body  established  by  law,  which 
has  consistently  followed  approved 
and  up-to-date  planning  practices. 

Here  is  a  grave  threat  to  the 
sound  development  and  prosperity 
of  our  Federal  City,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  which  should  be  made 
clear,  not  only  to  the  people  whose 
taxes  in  so  large  part  must  pay  for 
whatever  is  done,  but  also  to  our 
city  council,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  elect  the  Congress 
and  a  million  of  who  visit  their 
capital  city  annually. 

U.S.G.  3d 


Dinosaur  National  Monument  Rediscovered 


During  the  summer  the  Sierra 
Club  sponsored  at  least  three  trips 
down  the  Yampa  and  Green  Rivers 
from  Lily  Park  through  the  spectac- 
ular canyons,  including  the  scenic 


climax  of  Split  Mountain  Gorge. 
This  gave  two  hundred  Sierra  Club 
members  and  their  families  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  trips  in 
their  experience.  Richard  Leonard, 
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President;  Dr.  Harold  E.  Crowe, 
Vice- President;  Lewis  F.  Clark, 
Secretary;  Francis  B.  Farquhar, 
Honorary  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  a  Director  of  the  Club; 
Professor  Harold  C.  Bradley,  a 
Director  of  the  Club  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mittee; David  Brower,  the  Club's 
Executive  Director;  and  Bestor 
Robinson,  a  Director  of  the  Club, 
who  made  the  trip  form  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  conservation 
leaders.  Their  report  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Sierra  Club 
at  its  meeting  on  August  16  re- 
sulted in  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  value  of  the  Monument 


for  park  purposes  is  paramount 
and  would  be  irreparably  harmed 
by  the  construction  of  either  the 
Echo  Park  or  Split  Mountain  dams. 
The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
continues  to  agree  with  the  Sierra 
Club,  and  will  definitely  oppose 
any  compromise  which  will  sacrifice 
either  Echo  Park  or  Split  Moun- 
tain dam  sites  within  the  Monu- 
ment. If  the  Leroy  Johnson  Bill 
passes  Congress  at  this  coming 
session,  most  of  the  Monument 
will  become  the  Green  River  Can- 
yons National  Park,  its  incompar- 
able beauty  will  become  better 
known,  and  its  protection  assured. 


The  Confiscation  of  Downtown  Park  Values 


At  the  present  rate  of  improve- 
ment (!)  street  trees  are  giving  up 
the  ghost  in  countless  downtown 
urban  areas.  Now  there  are  pro- 
posals to  create  bus  loading  bays 
along  tree-lined  streets  which  would 
destroy  sections  of  the  trees.  And 
the  attack  is  being  pushed  to  pro- 
vide for  underground  garages  under 
our  downtown  parks.  It  is  true 
that  Union  Square  in  San  Francisco 
today,  though  reduced  in  size  by 
the  service  roadway  around  it,  is 
clean  and  green,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  roof  garden  with  its  shrubbery 
and  trees  in  sunken  tubs.  But  that 
it  is  a  park  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  no  park  lover  would  admit. 
A  more  recent  underground  garage 
has  been  built  under  Pershing 


Square  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
Here  there  is  a  strip  of  landscape 
planting  running  around  the  outer 
edge  and  the  motor  entrances  and 
exits  disappear  ingeniously  at  op- 
posite corners.  But  the  entire  cen- 
tral part  of  the  park  is  now  in 
fenced-off  lawn  on  which  no  one 
but  the  caretaker  can  step.  The 
full  park  use  of  this  considerable 
area  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
people.  We  are  told  that  the  cost 
of  an  underground  garage  is  roughly 
about  three  times  that  of  a  surface 
garage.  It  would  seem  that  if 
that  two-thirds  extra  cost  could 
be  invested  in  a  suitable  site  for 
a  garage,  the  public  need  for  garage 
space  could  be  served  without  the 
sacrifice  of  our  downtown  parks. 


How  Foolish  Can  We  Be? 

In  the  last  days  of  the  1st  Session     introduced — H.R.  6542  and  S.  2541, 
of  the   83rd   Congress   a   bill   was     referred    in    both    Houses    to    the 
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Public  Works  Committee.  Under 
the  bills  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  authorized  to  sell  the 
Old  Patent  Building  and  Grounds, 
to  be  used  for  the  storage  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  Old  Patent  Office 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  buildings 
in  Washington.  It  occupies  two 
full  blocks  between  7th  and  9th 
and  F  &  G  Streets.  It  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  be  built  accord- 
ing to  designs  of  Robert  Mills. 
The  building  was  started  in  1836 
and  finished  in  1867  under  the 
supervision  of  William  Thornton. 


The  building  stands  today,  sound 
and  strong,  with  its  Doric  columns 
pediments  and  resembling  those 
of  the  Parthenon.  Only  a  few 
degrees  more  foolish  would  be 
proposals  to  sell  the  White  House 
or  the  Capitol  for  the  erection  of 
storage  garages.  With  all  the 
depreciated  areas  in  Washington 
covered  with  dilapidated  buildings, 
one  would  think  storage  garages 
might  be  located  without  too  much 
difficulty.  It  would  be  sacrilege 
to  sell  our  historic  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  garage  pottage. 


Opinion  of  Interior  Solicitor  on 
Roosevelt  Island 


On  August  7,  1953,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  issued  a  re- 
lease stating  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Solicitor  Charles  A.  Davis  of 
the  Department,  that  without  the 
consent  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  no  highway  bridge  may 
be  built  across  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Island  in  the  Potomac  River,  using 
the  island  for  foundation  purposes. 
The  opinion  was  given  at  the 
request  of  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service. 
It  is  clear,  the  opinion  concludes, 
that  the  deed  of  October  27,  1933, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  "constitute  a  dedication 
of  Roosevelt  Island  to  the  United 
States  for  specific  park  purposes. 
We  have  found  no  case  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
concerning  a  park  acquired  by 
dedication  from  a  private  owner, 
but  other  jurisdictions  consistently 


hold  that  such  dedications  are  to 
be  construed  strictly  according  to 
the  donor's  intent.  Thus  anyone 
threatening  to  use  park  land  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  dedication  will  be  en- 
joined at  the  suit  of  the  parties 
anticipating  damage.  The  interest 
of  such  parties,  who  may  be  the 
original  owners  or  their  heirs  or 
neighboring  property  holders,  is 
considered  a  vested  property  right 
protected  by  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendment  from  being 
taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation." 

As  reported  in  the  June  P&CC 
a  general  plan  for  the  development 
of  Roosevelt  Island  was  prepared 
by  Olmsted  Brothers  and  approved 
by  the  Association,  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts.  It  was  ap- 
(Concluded  on  page  53) 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  By  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW 


The  limited  power  of  the  judi- 
ciary in  zoning  cases  has  often  been 
discussed  in  decisions  of  courts  of 
last  resort.  The  reasoning  is  that 
zoning  is  a  legislative  function,  and 
that  there  is  a  presumption  of 
validity  in  the  legislative  action 
which  adopts  or  amends  a  zoning 
ordinance.  Consequently,  the  court 
will  avoid  substituting  its  views  on 
the  wisdom  of  any  zoning  action 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is 
illegal,  arbitrary  or  discriminatory. 

Sharp  differences  between  state 
courts  and  among  the  judges  of 
the  same  court  on  what  constitutes 
an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  zoning 
power  were  commented  on  in  the 
Round  Table  for  September  1952 
in  the  spot  zoning  cases,  and  a 
Maryland  case  (Wakefield  et  al.  vs. 
Kraft  et  al.  Baltimore  Daily  Record, 
April  28,  1953)  decided  last  April 
illustrates  in  a  quite  different  set 
of  circumstances  the  difficulty  of 
determining  when  the  court  should 
intervene. 

The  county  commissioners  of 
Howard  County  changed  the  classi- 
fication of  four  acres  of  land  at  the 
intersection  of  two  main  thorofares 
from  residential  to  Commercial  A, 
or  neighborhood  business.  This 
legislative  action  was  enjoined  in 
the  County  Court  as  not  in  the 
public  interest  but  merely  to  ac- 
commodate the  petitioning  property 
owners  who  wanted  to  build  an 
auto  show  room  and  garage.  There 


was  conflicting  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  public  need  for 
stores  on  the  site,  but  no  evidence 
of  a  public  need  for  the  use  applied 
for.  However,  an  auto  show  room 
and  garage  were  included  among 
the  nineteen  uses  permitted  in  the 
neighborhood  business  zone. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that 
the  facts  showed  no  warrant  for 
judicial  intervention,  and  that  the 
lower  court  erred  in  granting  the 
injunction. 

We  may  conclude  from  this 
decision  that  the  court  is  interested 
only  in  the  public  need  for  a 
business  zone.  If  the  evidence  es- 
tablishes that  need  or  makes  that 
need  a  fairly  debatable  question, 
the  court  will  not  go  further  and 
inquire  into  the  public  need  of  the 
desired  use,  so  long  as  it  is  included 
in  the  permitted  uses  of  the  business 
zone,  and  is  not  obviously  arbitrary, 
illegal  or  discriminatory. 

"What  uses  are  to  be  included  in  a 
classification  is  a  question  for  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  municipality,  and  is 
not  subject  to  judicial  review,  unless 
obviously  unreasonable  or  arbitrary.  If 
the  decision  of  the  County  Commissioners 
was  that  the  area  called  for  the  status  of 
Commercial  A,  any  of  the  nineteen  uses 
permitted  under  that  classification  had  a 
rank  and  force  equal  to  any  other." 

Consequently  there  is  a  finding 
here  that  an  auto  show  room  and 
garage  are  proper  uses  in  a  neigh- 
borhood business  zone. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  dissenting 
judges  this  is  too  limited  an  inter- 
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pretation   of  the   right  of  judicial 
review. 

"The  decision  declares  in  effect  that 
even  when  the  record  plainly  discloses  that 
the  zoning  officials  and  the  property  owner 
intend  not  to  meet  the  proven  need,  but 
only  to  create  in  the  zoned  area  something 
for  which  no  need  has  been  shown  (auto 
show  room)  or  attempted  to  be  shown, 
courts  must  look  aside. 

"Where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  basis  for  the  classification  is  one 
thing  and  the  use  contemplated  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  for  which  no  need 
has  been  shown,  courts  are  not  powerless." 

Recalling  one  of  the  spot  zoning 
cases,  Eden  vs.  Town  Planning  and 
Zoning  Commission  of  Bloomfield 
(Conn.)  cited  in  the  September 
1952  Round  Table,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Connecticut  court  agrees 
with  the  dissenting  view.  The 
local  business  zone  in  Bloomfield, 
corresponding  to  "Commercial  A" 
in  the  Maryland  case,  allowed 
restaurants  and  dairy  bars.  Al- 
though there  was  evidence  to  es- 
tablish the  public  need  of  a  local 
business  zone,  a  unanimous  court 


upheld  a  lower  court  ruling  that  a 
dairy  bar  was  not  a  neighborhood 
need. 

The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  court  would  set  aside 
as  unreasonable  a  legislative  deter- 
mination which  ran  contra  to  an 
established  tradition.  Where,  for 
instance,  a  zoning  amendment  is 
adopted,  rigorously  limiting  the 
building  of  row  houses  in  Baltimore 
or  Philadelphia,  would  the  court 
find  this  action  an  abuse  of  the 
zoning  power? 

The  excellent  discussion  in  the 
Maryland  case  should  be  helpful 
in  answering  this  question.  The 
court  would  not  be  interested  to 
preserve  the  habit  of  row  housing, 
if  the  public  need  for  checking  fur- 
ther extensions  of  this  housing  type 
were  demonstrated.  To  reproduce 
the  city  conditions  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  in  the  nearby  country- 
side could  probably  be  shown  to  be 
not  in  the  interest  of  a  sound 
economy. 


Strictly  Personal 


James  F.  Sulzby,  Jr.  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  was  honored  by  Athens 
College  at  Athens,  Alabama,  when 
an  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature  was  conferred  upon  him 
at  the  Commencement  exercises  on 
June  1,  1953,  the  lllth  year  of  the 
College.  Mr.  Sulzby,  who  this  year 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  is  a  partner 
in  the  Sulzby  Realty  Company. 
He  attended  Howard  and  Birming- 
ham Southern  Colleges  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala- 


bama, Planning  Board. 


George  R.  By  rum,  Jr.,  formerly 
technical  assistant  to  the  Birming- 
ham Planning  Board,  was  elected 
President  of  the  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Mr. 
Byrum  will  remain  on  the  planning 
board  as  a  member. 


Sigurd  F.  Olson  of  Ely,  Minne- 
sota, noted  author,  educator  and 
wilderness  authority  has  become 
President  of  the  National  Parks 
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Association  succeeding  William  P. 
Wharton  of  Groton,  Mass.  He  has 
been  a  Vice  President  since  1951. 
A  native  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Olson 
is  an  authority  on  the  Quetico- 
Superior  Wilderness  area  and  pio- 
neered in  the  effort  to  preserve  the 
great  Rainey  Lake  watershed  in 
Ontario. 


Sydney  H.  Williams  on  April  20 
of  this  year  became  the  Director  of 
Planning  for  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 
He  has  an  A.B.  and  an  M.A.  in 
Architecture  from  the  University 
of  California  and  was  a  Co-founder 
of  The  New  Design,  a  small  news- 
paper for  architectural  students. 
In  the  11  years  before  the  War  he 
served  as  designer  and  draftsman 
in  the  architectural  offices  of  Clar- 
ence Mayhew  and  Michael  Good- 
man, as  site  planner  and  draftsman 
for  the  Architectural  Division  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in 
San  Francisco,  and  as  Junior  County 
Planning  Engineer  for  the  San 
Mateo  County  Planning  Com- 
mission, when  Ronald  Campbell 
was  planning  adviser.  After  his 
military  service  he  joined  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Planning 
and  served  successively  under  the 
late  L.  Deming  Tilton,  T.  J.  Kent, 
Jr.,  Directors,  James  R.  McCarthy, 
Acting  Director,  and  Paul  Opper- 
mann,  Director.  For  nearly  four 
years  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  Chairmanship  of 
T.  J.  Kent.,  Jr.,  first  as  lecturer  and 
finally  as  Associate  Professor  of 
City  Planning.  Mr.  Williams  is 
not  only  a  trained  technician  but  he 
has  an  enviable  record  in  lecturing 


to  university  classes  and  civic 
organizations  and  in  writing  and 
editing  popular  planning  material 
for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Cin- 
cinnati has  been  a  leader  in  pioneer 
plans  and  in  civic  education  but 
Mr.  Williams  may  well  bring  a 
Western  breeze  into  the  city. 


Malcolm  Little,  Jr.  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Graduate 
City  Planning  Program  at  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  City  Planning.  Mr. 
Little  has  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Com- 
mission, as  Director  of  Planning 
and  Assistant  City  Manager  at 
High  Point,  N.  C.,  and  as  Director 
of  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Com- 
mission of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  He 
holds  a  Master's  degree  in  City 
Planning  from  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 


Cyril  McC.  Henderson  is  now 
Resident  Town  Planning  Coor- 
dinator with  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Ltd.  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  new 
town  of  Kitimat.  His  headquarters 
are  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Richard  M.  Leonard,  devoted 
Secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club  since 
1946,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Club  at  the  May  2nd  organization 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  in  San  Francisco.  Other  officers 
elected  to  serve  with  him  were: 
Harold  E.  Crowe,  M.D.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Lewis  F.  Clark,  Secretary; 
Einar  Nilsson,  Treasurer;  and  Alex- 
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ander  Hildebrand,  Fifth  Member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  One  new 
member  of  the  Board  attended  the 
meeting,  Frank  A.  Kittredge  of 
Palo  Alto,  retired  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 


Announcement  was  made  on  July 
12,  of  the  appointment  of  Walter 
L.  Huber,  civil  engineer  and  con- 
servationist, of  San  Francisco,  and 
Harold  S.  Wagner,  Director-Secre- 
tary of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Metro- 
politan Park  System,  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments.  They  succeed 
Ralph  W.  Chancy,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
and  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Buford  L.  Pickens  has  been 
named  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis.  He  had  been 
Director  of  Tulane  University's 
College  of  Architecture  since  1950. 


Clair  W.  Ditchy  of  Detroit  was 
elected  President  of  the  American 
Institue  of  Architects  at  its  recent 
Seattle  Convention.  He  succeeds 
Glenn  Stanton  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


James  W.  FoIIin  is  the  new 
Director  of  HHFA's  Division  of 
Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Re- 
development. He  succeeds  Nathan- 
iel S.  Keith  who  has  headed  Urban 
Redevelopment  since  its  creation 
in  1949.  Mr.  FoIIin  was  formerly 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Contract 
Settlement  of  the  General  Services 
Administration. 


Robert  Moses,  Construction  Co- 
ordinator of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Commissioner  of  Parks,  City  of 
New  York;  Chairman,  Triborough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority; 
Chairman  State  Council  of  Parks, 
and  President,  Long  Island  Park 
Commission,  was  the  winner  of 
General  Motors  first  award  contest 
for  better  highways  with  a  $25,000 
prize-  winning  essay,  on  the  theme: 
"How  to  Plan  and  Pay  for  the  Safe 
and  Adequate  Highways  We  Need." 
Bryant  Hall,  San  Francisco  city 
planner,  received  a  regional  award. 


Karl  W.  Doering,  formerly  with 
the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  is 
now  Landscape  Architect  with  the 
Central  Offices  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  connection  with 
the  Veterans  Housing  Program. 


Wilbur  A.  Dexheimer  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  been  appointed  and 
sworn  in  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Mr.  Dex- 
heimer has  been  assistant  chief 
engineer  for  construction  in  the 
Denver  office  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  since  1947.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  with 
a  B.S.  degree  in  civil  engineering 
and  irrigation.  He  joined  the  Bureau 
in  1928  and  has  been  with  it  ever 
since  except  for  four  years  in  the 
Army  Engineers  Corps  during 
World  War  II. 


Milton  Breivogel,  Principal  City 
Planner  of  the  City  Planning  De- 
partment during  the  past  12  years, 
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has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Planning  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  In 
a  nation-wide  examination  in  which 
some  18  candidates  participated, 
Mr.  Breivogel  emerged  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  and  was  officially  notified 
of  his  selection  by  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  at  a  special 
meeting  on  August  5th.  Mr.  Brei- 
vogel will  take  over  his  new  duties 
effective  September  1st. 

He  served  as  Planning  Director 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin  for  a  total  of 
five  years,  and  for  a  year  with 
Ladislas  Segoe  and  Associates.  In 
this  latter  capacity,  he  supervised 
the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
Master  Plan  for  the  city  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin  and  its  environs. 

In  1941,  Mr.  Breivogel  moved  to 


Los  Angeles  as  Principal  City  Plan- 
ner, a  position  he  held  continuously 
until  his  recent  new  appointment. 
Shortly  thereafter,  his  old  friend 
and  former  "boss,"  Charles  B. 
Bennett,  likewise  followed  Horace 
Greeley's  advice  and  came  west, 
and  once  again  Breivogel  acted  as 
Assistant  to  Planning  Director 
Bennett. 

During  his  tenure  with  the  City 
Planning  Department,  Mr.  Breivo- 
gel, under  Mr.  Bennett's  direction, 
supervised  the  preparation  of  many 
of  the  Master  Plans  which  are  now 
being  carried  out  in  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  further  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  Coordinating  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  various 
designated  officials  and  department 
heads  of  the  City  Government. 


The  South  Is  On  The  Move 


Meeting  at  the  pleasant  air- 
cooled  Hotel  Roanoke,  in  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  on  August  17-19  the 
Southern  Regional  Congress  on 
City  Planning  was  called  and  served 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tional Board  of  which  John  E.  Ivey 
is  the  Director.  Howard  K.  Men- 
hinick,  Regents'  Professor  of  City 
Planning  at  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  served  as  Chairman 
and  Leo  J.  Zuber,  also  from  the 
Georgia  Institute,  served  as  Con- 
gress Director  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee. George  F.  Gant  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Regional 
Committee  on  City  Planning. 

The  Congress  was  honored 
throughout  its  sessions  by  the 
eminent  Mayor  of  Louisville,  Hon. 


Charles  Farnsley,  who  at  the  last 
session  gave  an  informal  and  in- 
spirational talk  on  "What  Lies 
Ahead  for  the  Cities  of  the  South." 

The  Congress  consisted  of  plan- 
ners, educators,  and  industrial,  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  who  were 
invited  to  participate.  Working 
through  twelve  Committees  which 
met  for  long  hours  to  develop 
sound  recommendations  adopted  in 
modified  form  at  the  last  session, 
the  Congress  had  the  aim  of  reach- 
ing a  general  agreement  on  desirable 
and  achievable  objectives  (generally 
within  one  year's  time)  in  the  field 
of  city  planning  in  the  South.  The 
Committees  included:  1,  Professional 
Planning  Service  for  Southern  Com- 
munities, Aelred  J.  Gray,  TVA, 
Chairman;  2,  Basic  Research  Priori- 
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ties  in  Southern  City  Planning, 
Philip  Hammer,  Committee  of  the 
South  of  the  National  Planning 
Association,  Chairman;  3,  Civic 
Education  in  City  Planning,  Mar- 
garet Carroll,  Atlanta  office  of 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates, Chairman;  4,  A  Planning 
Periodical,  Albert  Lepawsky,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Chairman;  5, 
City  Planning  Problems  of  the 
Central  City  and  Suburban  Fringe, 
Richard  L.  Steiner,  Baltimore  Re- 
development Commission,  Chair- 
man; 6,  Planning  Legislation  and 
Administration,  Philip  P.  Green,  Jr., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chair- 
man; 7,  City  Planning  and  Indus- 
trial Development,  George  W.  Hub- 
ley,  Jr.,  Kentucky  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Development  Board, 
Chairman;  8,  Student  Recruitment 
and  Undergraduate  Preparation, 
Buford  L.  Pickens,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Chairman;  9, 
Regional  Institutes  and  Short  Courses 
on  City  Planning,  William  S.  Bonner, 
University  of  Arkansas,  Chairman;  10, 
Case  Material  in  City  Planning, 
Lawrence  L.  Durisch,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Chairman;  11, 
Citizen  Participation  in  City  Plan- 
ning, Gerald  Gimre,  Nashville  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Chairman;  12,  Con- 
gress Publications,  John  A  Parker, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chair- 
man. There  were  delegates  from 
all  14  Southern  States.  From  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  there  were  nine  in 
attendance — Tracy  B.  Augur,  Carl 
Feiss,  Robert  J.  Fuller,  Harlean 
James,  Stephen  James,  Ralph  J. 
Johnson,  Victor  Roterus,  William 
L.  Slayton,  and  Barbara  Terrett. 
Dennis  O'Hara  from  Chicago  rep- 
resented ASPO. 


The  Recommendations  adopted 
by  the  Congress  were  that  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
propose  to  the  Governors  of  the 
14  States  that  programs  of  state 
planning  and  development  be  under- 
taken or  strengthened;  that  the 
Regional  Committee  on  City  Plan- 
ning implement  the  promotion  of 
urban  planning  through  existing 
agencies;  that  research  and  case 
material  be  collected  and  made 
available;  that  the  Congress  trans- 
mit to  the  Regional  Committee  on 
City  Planning  suggestions  for  con- 
cepts to  be  re-examined;  that  a 
continuing  clearing-house  com- 
mittee be  organized  for  assembly 
and  circulation  of  information  con- 
cerning research  needs;  that  a 
workshop  for  teachers  be  held  in 
the  summer  of  1954  to  stimulate 
and  articulate  relations  between 
professional  planners  and  teachers; 
that  instructional  materials  be  de- 
veloped to  assist  teachers;  that 
audio-visual  aids  suited  to  use  in 
the  Southern  Region  be  developed; 
that  short  courses  for  planning 
commissioners  and  civic  leaders  be 
stimulated;  that  courses  in  city 
planning  be  encouraged  in  the 
colleges  throughout  the  region;  that 
better  use  be  made  of  press,  radio 
and  television  as  a  means  of  civic 
education  in  planning;  that  articles 
by  southern  planners  or  about 
southern  planning  be  stimulated 
and  solicted  for  use  in  existing  re- 
gional, national  and  international 
publications;  that  possibilities  be 
explored  for  a  planning  digest  sum- 
marizing articles  appearing  in  pub- 
lications not  read  generally  by  plan- 
ners but  bearing  on  the  field  of 
planning;  that  material  be  published 
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for  planning  commission  members, 
other  public  officials  making  plan- 
ning decisions,  and  community 
leaders,  with  the  object  of  stimulat- 
ing planning  programs  and  raising 
planning  standards;  that  a  plan- 
ning service  be  developed  on  the 
changing  urban  pattern,  restricted 
mobility  of  people  and  goods,  obso- 
lescence and  deterioration  of  older 
central  areas,  development  of  the 
surface  fringe,  together  with  ad- 
ministrative implementation;  that 
a  new  model  planning  enabling  act 
for  local  governments  in  the  South- 
ern States  be  drafted;  that  the 
formation  of  statewide  planning 
associations  in  each  State  be  en- 
couraged; that  the  establishment 
of  planning  commissions  on  a  mu- 
nicipal, county,  and/or  regional 
basis  be  encouraged;  that  planning 
commissions  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  data  essential  to  industrial 
locations;  that  civic  and  municipal 
organizations  be  encouraged  to 
study  the  economic  values  for 
selected  industrial  expansion;  that 
the  Regional  Committee  on  City 
Planning  approach  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  Region  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the 
prospects  and  the  potentials  of  a 
career  in  city  planning,  to  develop 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
contribution  of  related  fields  to 
professional  training  of  city  plan- 
ners, and  to  secure  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  undergraduate 
prerequisite,  the  content  and  the 
nature  of  graduate  programs  offered 
in  the  Region  and  in  the  Nation, 
involving  direct  contact  with  deans 
and  department  heads  in  related 
fields  of  study  and  technical  advice 


by  a  competent  professional  group, 
and  including  printed  information 
for  prospective  students,  their  par- 
ents and  advisers;  that  factual 
data  regarding  the  current  and 
anticipated  demands  for  well  trained 
city  planners  be  made  available, 
that  scholarships  and  fellowships 
be  sought,  and  that  consideration 
be  given  to  programs  for  under- 
graduate students  which  alternate 
college  work  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing; that  an  interchange  of  informa- 
tion on  short-course  training  in  the 
14  States  be  developed  and  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  center  or 
centers  to  introduce  individuals  to 
the  basic  subject  matter  of  city 
planning;  that  a  committee  on  case 
materials  in  city  planning  be  estab- 
lished; that  a  study  be  undertaken 
and  the  results  published  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  citizen 
participation  in  city  planning;  that 
state-wide  agencies  be  encouraged 
to  supply  advice,  assistance  and 
technical  guidance  to  city  planning 
programs;  and  finally  that  other 
Congresses  on  City  Planning  in  the 
South  be  called  and  that  broader 
citizen  participation  in  such  Con- 
gresses be  encouraged. 

With  a  program  such  as  this, 
these  14  Southern  States  should 
soon  rival  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  city  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning has  been  practiced  for  several 
decades,  with  the  advantage  that, 
studying  the  achievements  and  fail- 
ures of  the  past,  Southern  cities 
may  avoid  many  errors  which  most 
urban  areas  are  now  trying  to 
correct. 
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Planning  and  Philosophy  Along  the  Way 

By  HARLEAN  JAMES 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
PLANS  NEW  LAND  USES 
On  a  late  May  afternoon,  an 
eight-hour  air  trip  took  me  from 
Washington  to  the  San  Francisco 
Airport  and  a  twenty-mile  taxi 
ride  brought  me  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity where  I  attended  a  reunion 
of  the  first  ten  classes  of  my  alma 
mater.  And  there  I  found  that  the 
University  had  embarked  upon  a 
major  planning  venture.  The  cam- 
pus residence  district  for  Stanford 
families  will  be  extended  over  the 
rolling  hills  and  new  home  neigh- 
borhoods are  being  planned  for 
others  who  wish  to  live  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  An  entirely  new  shop- 
ping center  will  be  established  on 
the  campus  facing  El  Camino  Real. 
All  this  can  be  done  without  en- 
croaching on  the  ample  campus 
retained  for  University  buildings 
and  activities. 

BERKELEY  PLAN  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 

From  Stanford  I  went  to  Berke- 
ley to  attend  an  all-day  session  of 
the  California  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners.  At  the 
morning  session  held  in  the  City 
Hall  Corwin  Mocine,  Director  of 
Planning,  presented  the  Master 
Plan  for  Berkeley.  The  local  press 
for  some  undisclosed  reason,  had 
been  hostile  to  planning;  but  during 
the  years  of  good  technical  guid- 
ance and  day-to-day  hard  work, 
it  came  to  pass  that  when  the 
Editor  of  the  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette 
was  planning  the  87th  Anniversary 
Edition  for  May  20,  he  asked  the 


Planning  Commission  if  he  might 
feature  the  comprehensive  plan. 
The  presentation  followed  the 
method  of  the  Editor  but  the 
planning  staff  had  the  opportunity 
to  check  every  statement  for  ac- 
curacy. The  twenty-four-page  sup- 
plement, "Presenting  Berkeley's  pre- 
liminary Master  Plan,  designed  to 
preserve  the  best  features  of  com- 
munity life  and  establish  a  pattern 
for  future  growth,"  was  distributed 
to  those  present.  It  had  already 
been  read  by  the  regular  subscribers 
as  a  project  in  which  the  citizens 
of  Berkeley  might  be  proud  to 
have  a  part.  We  commend  this 
popular  and  comprehensive  form 
of  presentation  in  the  local  press, 
possibly  in  a  Sunday  supplement 
when  no  anniversary  edition  is 
coming  up.  In  Berkeley  it  will  be 
supplemented  by  booklets  on  the 
Master  Plan  for  which  there  is 
already  a  demonstrated  demand. 
After  public  hearings  the  plan  will 
be  redrawn  and  submitted  to  the 
City  Council  for  adoption. 

Berkeley's  preliminary  Master 
Plan  breaks  down  into  four  major 
elements — land  use,  circulation,  pub- 
lic facilities  and  the  waterfront. 
Additional  industrial  area  will  be 
created  on  filled  land  in  the  Bay 
and  beyond  the  light  industrial 
district  a  lagoon  suitable  for  swim- 
ming, boating  and  crew  racing  will 
contribute  to  a  Marine  Park.  An 
effort  is  made  to  provide  for  the 
inevitable  growth  of  population 
without  sacrificing  the  beautiful 
characteristics  of  a  charming  college 
town.  Modern  conceptions  of  cen- 
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tral  and  community  and  neighbor- 
hood shopping  centers  are  adopted. 
Industrial  districts  will  eliminate 
mixed  uses  and  be  designed  to  serve 
industry.  Neighborhoods  with 
schools,  parks,  shopping  and  com- 
munity centers  are  being  designed 
with  interior  secondary  and  pedes- 
trial  streets  bounded  by  major 
streets  to  handle  through  traffic. 
Berkeley's  interdependence  on  other 
Bay  areas  is  recognized.  Professor 
T.  J.  Kent  made  a  Report  on  the 
Regional  Planning  Study  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area,  City  and  Planning 
Commissions,  supplemented  by  a 
statement  by  Charles  R.  Dunann, 
Graduate  Research  City  Planner 
at  the  University  of  California. 

After  lunch  at  the  Faculty  Club 
the  Institute  convened  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  University  Cam- 
pus. Harold  Wise  presented  a 
Master  Plan  for  Walnut  Creek 
which  proposed  a  working  area  in 
which  light  industries  might  be 
located  on  two-acre  or  larger  plots. 
This  would  tend  to  localize  the 
activities  of  the  people.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  street  a  modern 
shopping  center  has  already  been 
developed.  (Elizabeth  Drury  later 
drove  me  out  to  see  the  town  and 
we  thought  the  working  area  idea 
admirably  adapted  to  the  street 
and  surroundings.) 

There  was  also  presented  by 
Ernest  Henderson  a  Preliminary 
Master  Plan  for  Lafayette  which 
was  a  graduate  student  project  for 
the  Class  of  1953.  Professor  Kent 
summarized  the  trends  in  these 
two  studies  and  the  Institute  then 


adjourned  to  the  home  of  Francis 
Violich  for  refreshments,  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  ARCHITECTS 

Preceding  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  85th  Annual  Con- 
vention, the  Association  of  Collegi- 
ate Schools  of  Architecture  met  at 
the  School  of  Architecture,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  where  there  was 
an  excellent  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
the  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Architecture  students,  also  ma- 
terial submitted  by  AIA  architects 
for  National  Honor  Awards.  Inter- 
esting pictures  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Ross  of  the  University  of  Oregon  of 
the  buildings  in  Jacksonville,  Ore- 
gon. A  Panel  on  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture was  presented  by  Walter 
L.  Doty,  Editor  of  Sunset  Magazine 
and  Lawrence  Halprin,  Landscape 
Architect  of  San  Francisco.  The 
address  at  the  dinner  by  Dr.  L.  A. 
Mander,  Co- Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs,  led 
the  listeners  down  the  years  of 
inspirational  literature  to  the  present 
international  give-and-take. 

On  the  first  day  The  Washington 
State  Chapter  of  the  AIA  invited 
the  delegates  to  spend  an  entire 
day  with  a  forest  industry.  This 
was  a  memorable  occasion  on  which 
some  500  delegates  were  conducted 
by  bus  and  boat  to  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  by  the  Simpson  Logging 
Company.  The  buses  traveled  from 
Seattle  to  Tacoma,  then  over  the 
Narrows  Bridge  across  Puget  Sound, 
then  through  miles  of  reforested 
land  into  Shelton.  There  the  dele- 
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gates  were  conducted  through  the 
Olympic  Plywood  Plant  and  the 
Woodfibre  Plant  where  the  company 
manufactures  insulation  board  pro- 
ducts and  acoustical  products  from 
sound  leftovers  in  the  mills.  The 
group  was  then  taken  to  the  Simp- 
son Employees'  Recreation  Area  at 
Mason  Lake — a  78-acre  forested 
park,  set  aside  more  than  30  years 
ago,  facing  a  natural  lake,  abound- 
ing in  rainbow  and  silver  trout, 
bass,  perch  and  lesser  species.  It 
was  said  that  two  thousand  Simp- 
son men  and  their  families  have,  in 
the  past  five  years,  worked  with 
the  Company  in  developing  this 
property  for  their  own  use.  Excel- 
lent food  in  cartons  was  handed 
out  to  be  eaten  at  the  rustic  tables 
under  the  trees.  After  lunch  there 
was  a  log-rolling  demonstration  by 
a  world  champion  and  his  compan- 
ion. But  the  logging  demonstration 
was  perhaps  most  impressive.  Be- 
fore our  eyes  a  three-hundred-year- 
old  Douglas  fir  was  felled,  sawed 
into  logs,  lifted  by  a  trackloader 
onto  trucks  and  carted  away.  We 
also  saw  a  tree-topping  by  another 
world  champion  and  a  breath- 
taking speed  climbing  exhibit.  The 
party  was  then  taken  to  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard  and  transferred  to  boats 
for  the  return  trip  to  Seattle. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  a 
Seminar  on  "Wood — the  Forest" 
took  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre,  where  most  of  the  sessions 
were  held.  The  Moderator  was  L. 
Morgan  Yost,  F.A.I.A.,  Chicago, 
and  the  speakers  were  Colonel 
William  B.  Greeley,  our  former  U.S. 
Chief  Forester  and  now  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  American  Forest 
Products  Industry  and  Vice  Presi- 


dent of  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association,  whose  subject 
was  "Current  Resources  and  Con- 
servation Practices".  William  Hag- 
enstein,  Chief  Forester  of  the  In- 
dustrial Forestry  Association;  W.  C. 
Hammerle,  Chief  Forester  of  the 
Southern  Pine  Association;  and 
Ernest  Kolbe,  Chief  Forester  of 
the  Western  Pine  Association,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  Perpetua- 
tion oj  Forest  Resources.  And  then 
we  heard  George  L.  Drake,  Vice 
President  of  the  Simpson  Logging 
Company  and  President  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters.  By 
all  of  these  speakers  we  were  assured 
that,  with  proper  treatment,  sus- 
tained yield  could  be  maintained 
indefinitely  on  well  managed  areas. 
We  could  draw  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  no  longer  is  the 
lumber  industry  dependent  on  cut- 
ting virgin  timber  to  continue  in 
business.  For  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  see  preserved  in  the  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  in  na- 
tional forests  magnificent  virgin 
forests  which  otherwise  future  gen- 
erations would  never  see,  this  is 
good  news. 

Highlights  of  the  program  include 
Turpin  C.  Bannister's  talk  on 
"Preservation  of  Historic  Build- 
ings," Dean  Pietro  Belluschi's  ad- 
dress on  "A  New  Architecture" 
and  the  notable  address  of  Dr. 
George  T.  Kimble,  of  the  American 
Geographic  Society,  on  "Living 
with  the  Earth,"  published  in  the 
August  Journal  of  the  AIA.  Re- 
tiring President  Glenn  Stanton  sum- 
marized the  services  of  the  Institute 
and  closed  on  a  high  note  of  hope 
for  the  future.  The  new  President, 
Clair  William  Ditchy  of  Detroit 
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was  elected  June  18th.  The  gold 
medal  was  presented  to  William 
Adams  Delano  in  absentia.  At  the 
Awards  Luncheon,  the  Fine  Arts 
Medal  went  to  Donal  Hord,  Sculp- 
tor of  San  Diego;  the  Craftsmanship 
Medal  to  Emil  Frei,  Stained  Glass, 
St.  Louis;  the  Edward  C.  Kemper 
Award  to  Gerrit  J.  de  Gelleke  of 
Milwaukee.  Elected  to  Honorary 
Membership  were  Gurdon  M.  But- 
ler, Dean  Emeritus,  College  of 
Engineering,  University  of  Arizona 
and  Frank  J.  Creedon,  Director 
of  Installations,  Department  of 
Defense.  Pedro  Ramirez,  President, 
Sociedad  de  Arquitector  Mexico 
was  elected  to  Honorary  Corres- 
ponding Membership. 

PLANNING  IN  SEATTLE 
AND  KING  COUNTY 

A  visit  to  the  Seattle  planning 
office  under  the  guidance  of  Robert 
F.  Hintz  disclosed  a  broad  program 
of  planning  activity  and  some 
novel  home  methods  of  plan  and 
report  printing.  In  January  the 
Commission  had  issued  a  report  on 
A  Preliminary  Thorofare  Plan  for 
Seattle.  In  April  the  Annual  Re- 
port for  1952  was  issued,  including 
a  chapter  on  Citizen  Participation. 
In  May  the  Commission  issued  the 
Roosevelt  Way  Off-Street  Parking 
Study.  In  February  the  Commission 
cooperated  with  the  Seattle  Park 
Department  in  forming  definitions, 
principles  and  standards  for  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  the  basis  for  a  long- 
range  recreation  plan  for  Seattle. 

As  always  the  King  County 
Planning  Offices  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  current  planning.  Director 
John  L.  Nordmark  provides  many 


opportunities  for  his  Commissioners 
to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  other 
places,  and  they  plan  a  trip  in  the 
autumn  to  Northern  California  to 
study  location,  design,  and  treat- 
ment of  highways. 

LUNCH  MEETING 
Through  the  courtesy  of  John 
Spaeth,  Director  of  Planning,  James 
A.  Barnes  of  the  Seattle  staff,  and 
now  acting  president  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  invited  In- 
stitute and  Association  members  to 
meet  with  me  at  an  informal  lunch 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, where  planning  trends  were 
discussed. 

PORTLAND  APCA  MEETING 
Thornton  Munger,  Chairman  of 
the  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  APCA 
invited  members  and  interested 
citizens  and  groups  for  a  lunch 
held  at  the  New  Heathman  Hotel  on 
June  22nd.  The  writer  spoke  on 
"New  Developments  in  City  and 
County  Planning."  About  fifty 
were  in  attendance. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOUSING  AND 
PLANNING  ASSOCIATION 

I  was  present  at  a  well  attended 
lunch  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Housing  and  Planning  Association, 
held  the  day  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  met  in  San 
Francisco  and  many  Institute  mem- 
bers were  present  to  hear  Edmund 
N.  Bacon,  Philadelphia  Director  of 
Planning,  tell  the  Philadelphia  story 
of  how  the  City  is  clearing  its  down- 
town streets  for  moving  traffic  and 
improving  its  rapid  transit  system. 
Mr.  Bacon  secured  the  sympathetic 
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interest  of  his  audience  at  the  outset 
as  he  told  what  had  been  accomp- 
lished, of  the  obstacles  the  planners 
had  met  and  how  repeated  con- 
ferences with  citizen  groups  had 
brought  substantial  agreement  to 
make  the  downtown  shopping  dis- 
trict more  accessible  and  attractive 
for  its  patrons.  He  outlined  the 
opportunity  offered  Philadelphia 
with  the  abandonment  of  the  Broad 
Street  Station,  which  will  make 
available  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  center  of  the  city. 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Housing  and  Planning  Association 
was  Herbert  Bartholomew,  (son  of 
Harland  Bartholomew)  leading  San 
Francisco  attorney,  who  is  president 
of  that  Association,  which  has  a 
fine  record  of  accomplishment. 

BAY-AREA  PLANNING 
On  the  eve  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  a  Regional  Planning  Din- 
ner, sponsored  by  the  East  Bay 
Metropolitan  Planning  Council, 
North  Bay  Counties  Planning  Coun- 
cil, Mann  County  Planning  Council 
and  Tri-County  Planning  Council, 
brought  out  a  record  attendance  of 
planning  commissioners  and  plan- 
ning directors.  Ernest  E.  Williams, 
President  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  for  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  presided.  Re- 
ports were  given  by  Van  Beuren 
Stanbery,  Consultant  to  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Planning  Com- 
missioners' Study  Committee  of 
which  James  H.  Mitchell,  AIA  is 
Chairman,  and  by  Harry  Mitchell, 
Chairman  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission. Real  progress  in  coopera- 


tive planning  is  reported.  The 
featured  speaker  was  C.  McKim 
Norton,  Vice  President  of  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  of  New 
York,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
really  notable  achievements  of  his 
organization. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  PLANNERS 

The  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners held  a  remarkably  good  An- 
nual Meeting  (its  36th)  in  San 
Francisco.  The  program  was  ad- 
dressed to  professional  planners. 
Under  "New  Tools  for  Planning" 
there  were  discussed  the  Basic- 
Service  Ratio  in  the  Areal  Support 
of  Cities,  Potential  Impact  of  the 
Basic  Steel  Development  upon  a 
Regional  Economy,  and  Land  Use 
and  Traffic  in  the  Metropolitan 
Central  District.  The  planning 
achievements  of  eight  metropolitan 
regions  were  presented.  Reports  of 
standing  and  special  committees 
were  discussed.  There  was  just  the 
right  touch  of  contrast  in  the  AIP 
Party  and  the  Reception  at  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  to 
offset  so  serious  a  program.  Paul 
Oppermann  was  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Arrangements  Committee  and 
had  as  his  helpers,  Frank  Lombardi, 
Joe  Mignola,  Jim  McCarthy  and 
Larry  Livingston.  The  exhibition 
of  Bay  Area  Planning  and  the  100- 
mile  tour  of  the  Area  were  valuable 
features  of  the  Conference. 

Frederick  P.  Clark,  John  T. 
Howard,  and  Harry  E.  Bergh  were 
re-elected  as  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Charles  Bennett  of  Los  Angeles, 
Charles  Blessing  of  Detroit,  and 
Corwin  Mocine  of  Berkeley  were 
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elected  new  members  of  the  Board. 
Distinguished  Service  Citations  were 
bestowed  on  Russell  Van  Nest 
Black,  Frederick  Bigger  and  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  all  former 
presidents  of  the  Institute. 

In  President  Clark's  address,  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  the 
Institute's  making  up  its  col- 
lective mind.  Said  he: 

A  basic  part  of  the  Institute's  pro- 
gram is  securing  agreement  on  what  the 
Institute  believes  are  sound  planning 
principles  and  policies.  The  general 
public  as  well  as  other  professional 
people  and  planning  officials  have  a 
right  to  expect  statements  of  position 
on  fundamental  questions  relating  to 
city  and  regional  planning.  Such  state- 
ments often  can  help  to  prevent  unsound 
proposals  and  points  of  view  from 
gaining  considerable  circulation  and 
standing,  thereby  increasing  difficulties 
that  must  be  overcome  in  the  years 
ahead. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  APCA  MEETING 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
T.  J.  Kent  who  assigned  John 
Blayney,  of  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  to 
make  the  arrangements,  APCA 
members  met  at  lunch  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  on  June  27.  Glenn  Hall, 
Pearl  Chase  and  Catherine  Bauer 
(Mrs.  William  Wurster)  participated 
in  the  informal  program.  From 
out  of  the  State  Harlow  O.  Whitte- 
more  of  Ann  Arbor  a  member  of 
long  standing,  was  in  attendance. 

A  DAY  IN  FRESNO 
At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  W.  Larwood,  the 
writer  was  shown  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  being  planned 
for  Fresno  County,  Calif.,  where 


sultant  and  Mr.  Larwood  is  Di- 
rector of  Planning.  A  trip  to  Miller- 
ton  Lake  Recreation  Area  now 
operated  by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, showed  a  high  degree  of  use. 
It  may  be  that  the  area  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  State  as  its 
patronage  is  predominantly  local. 

Los  ANGELES  PLANNING 
A  day  spent  at  the  offices  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, under  the  guidance  of 
Aaron  Wabash,  disclosed  the  care- 
fully prepared  existing  relations 
studies  on  which  all  plans  are  based. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  two-million 
metropolitan  population  may  well 
reach  more  than  four  million  in 
another  generation.  Studies  have 
been  made  to  guide  the  location 
and  character  of  neighborhood  and 
community  shopping  centers.  Plans 
for  the  Civic  Center  have  been  ex- 
tended and  actual  construction  of 
some  units  is  now  under  way.  A 
State  Historical  Park  within  the 
City  Center  Area  would  preserve 
several  historic  structures.  In  1952 
the  Commission  conditionally 
approved  439  tracts  for  subdivisions 
with  a  combined  area  of  5,698  acres 
involving  19,088  Jots.  But  the 
visitor  to  Los  Angeles  is  perhaps 
most  impressed  with  the  extensive 
system  of  freeways  now  under 
construction  which  criss-cross  the 
city  and  lead  out  to  adjoining 
communities. 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    CHAPTER 

OF  ASLA 

At  the  suggestion  of  Tracy  Abell 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Planning 
Department,  the  writer  was  a 
guest  of  the  Southern  California 


Gordon  Whitnall  is  Planning  Con-     Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
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of  Architects  at  the  July  meeting 
when  it  was  announced  that,  after 
arduous  work  of  a  committee  of  the 
Institute,  California  had  adopted 
a  law  to  require  the  registration  of 
landscape  architects.  This  is  a  real 
achievement  and  will  no  doubt  be 
emulated  in  other  States. 

THE  IDYLLWILD  SCHOOL 
OF  Music  AND 


In  July  with  Pearl  Chase  of 
Santa  Barbara,  the  writer  visited 
the  Idyllwild  School  of  Music  and 
Arts  to  which  this  year  was  added 
the  Idyllwild  School  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Science.  Dr.  Max  T. 
Krone  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  is  Director  and  this  year 
the  Workshop  in  Conservation  and 
Outdoor  Living,  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Durbin,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Science  Education  at 
Long  Beach  State  College.  The 
students  were  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  out-of-doors. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  super- 
vise the  children  who  came  with 
their  parents  so  that  all  were  free 
to  make  the  most  of  the  ideal 
location,  for  Idyllwild  lies  high  in 
the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  not  far 
from  the  southern  arm  of  the  San 
Jacinto  State  Park,  which  includes 
the  peak  of  San  Jacinto  Mountain. 
The  conservation  courses  offered  in 
two-weeks  and  shorter  periods  cov- 
ered a  Conservation  Workshop,  a 
unit  on  Teaching  Aids  in  Conser- 
vation Education  and  a  unit  on 
Use  and  Enjoyment  of  the  Out-of- 
doors.  This  combination  of  groups 
studying  drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, ceramics  and  crafts,  dancing, 
drama  and  music  with  the  students 


of  the  out-of-doors  is  proving  a 
happy  one.  There  is  an  open  patio 
backed  with  arcades  in  front  of 
which  is  a  bonfire  bowl  with  a  back- 
drop of  stately  forest,  and  this  is 
used  for  weekend  concerts,  plays 
and  folk  dancing. 


SAN  DIEGO  PLANNING 

We  visited  San  Diego  where  we 
called  on  William  Templeton  John- 
son who  is  waging  a  fight  to  prevent 
the  location  of  a  commercial  ball- 
field,  with  bleachers  and  all,  in 
beautiful  Balboa  Park.  We  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  drawings  for  the  new  Public 
Library,  designed  by  Mr.  Johnson 
with  show  windows  on  the  street. 
Glenn  Rick,  Planning  Director, 
drove  us  out  over  the  extensive 
reclaimed  arms  of  land  with  miles 
of  new  beaches  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  land  uses.  On  one  area 
is  a  modern  Motel  with  fine  water 
views  and  pleasant  surroundings. 
The  Planning  Commission  has  re- 
cently issued  an  analytical  report 
on  fourteen  possible  sites  for  the 
Civic  Auditorium. 


PLANNING  IN  DENVER 

At  the  invitation  of  S.  R.  DeBoer, 
the  writer  spent  two  busy  days  in 
Denver.  A  call  on  the  acting  Mayor 
Thomas  P.  Campbell,  Manager  of 
Improvements  and  Parks  and  so  a 
member  of  Mayor  Quigg  Newton's 
Cabinet,  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  the  unique 
methods  of  citizen  consultation  in 
the  preparation  of  the  budget.  An 
article  on  how  this  is  done  has  been 
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promised  for  the  next  P&CC.  The 
Planning  Office  under  the  direction 
of  W.  F.  Henninger  is  producing 
excellent  basic  studies.  In  1951,  a 
Preliminary  General  Recreation 
Plan  was  issued.  In  1952  a  Pre- 
liminary General  Street  Plan  was 
distributed  and  in  1953  a  most 
impressive  164-page  volume  was 
printed  called  "Working  Denver, 
An  Economic  Analysis  by  the 
Denver  Planning  Office."  In  1953 
also  two  mimeographed  Reports 
(for  discussion  only)  were  circulated 
on  Land  Planning  for  Industry  and 
Housing  Distribution  in  the  Denver 
Metropolitan  Area.  Many  planners 
may  have  read  the  article  in  the 
spring  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  by 
Miss  Maxine  Kurtz,  Survey  Co- 


ordinator on  The  Denver  Economic 
Survey. 

A  picnic  supper  for  fifty  on 
Genesee  Mountain  provided  in- 
spiration and  information.  A  lunch 
attended  by  Planning  and  Park 
Commissioners  and  staffs  and  by 
our  old  friends,  L.  F.  Eppich  and 
Mrs.  Ella  Parr  James  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  trends  in 
planning.  And  a  final  dinner  at 
the  Cherry  Hills  Country  Club, 
with  its  fine  landscape  setting,  com- 
pleted two  interesting  days. 

And  then  came  the  five-hour  air 
trip  from  mile-high  Denver  to 
sea-level  Washington.  One  could 
look  back  over  the  cities,  towns  and 
countryside  and  realize  that  every- 
where some  planning  is  going  for- 
ward based  on  an  increasing  volume 
of  practical  research. 


Talbot  County,  Maryland 


Talbot  County,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  has  long  fur- 
nished a  Garden  of  Eden  for  those 
who  cherish  space  and  seclusion, 
with  many  miles  of  picturesque 
waterfront  along  the  bays,  inlets, 
rivers  and  creeks.  Some  of  the 
homes  were  first  erected  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  many  were  the 
product  of  the  18th  Century.  There 
is  a  patina  of  time  over  the  stately 
homes  and  charming  gardens  of  a 
past  age.  In  the  county  there  are 
some  800  farms  which  in  1951 
brought  in  crops  valued  at  $5,600,000. 
Farming  is  here  a  prosperous  and 
pleasant  undertaking.  There  was 
always  elbow  room  in  Talbot 
County.  Even  in  the  automobile 
age,  it  was  necessary  to  travel  by 


ferry  from  Annapolis  or  to  drive 
around  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  reach  the  Eastern  Shore  from 
Western  Maryland. 

Many  of  those  who  now  live  in 
Talbot  County  are  second,  third  or 
fourth  generation  of  original  settlers, 
though  some  of  the  fine  old  homes 
have  been  purchased  by  outsiders 
who  restored  and  now  maintain 
them  and  who  have  become  a  part 
of  the  leisurely  life  of  the  county. 

Then  came  the  Chesapeake 
Bridge — a  really  marvelous  engineer- 
ing project.  And  now  it  is  possible 
to  drive  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
Easton,  the  county  seat,  in  two 
hours.  For  all  its  convenience  the 
bridge  brought  disquiet  to  many 
Talbot  Countians.  They  fear  that 
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the  old  estates  will  be  purchased 
and  subdivided  to  provide  for  a 
growing  population.  In  a  far  corner 
of  the  county  it  is  rumored  that  an 
oil  refinery  may  be  located  and  that 
other  heavy  industry  may  follow. 
And  so  the  people  of  the  town 
and  county  each  organized  plan- 
ning commissions  and  drew  up 
zoning  ordinances.  There  were  many 
stormy  sessions  because  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  The  "watermen" 
who  bring  in  the  great  supplies  of 
oysters,  crab  and  fish  from  the 
clear  waters  of  the  bays  and  inlets 
hoped  that  the  large  taxes  which 
industry  would  be  required  to  pay 
would  reduce  their  own  tax  burdens 
and  perhaps  provide  a  center  of 
employment  for  the  present  popula- 
tion. The  owners  of  homes  and 
those  who  valued  the  quiet,  peaceful 
life  of  the  peninsula  feared  the  dis- 
quieting effect  of  heavy  industry. 


It  was  to  this  idyllic  county  that 
Harlean  James  went  on  May  12th 
on  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Lee  Lawrie 
to  speak  before  the  Talbot  County 
Women's  Club  and  guests.  She  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  town  and 
the  county  had  created  planning 
commissions  and  drawn  up  zoning 
ordinances.  There  was  a  lively 
question-and-answer  period  which 
developed  the  principles  of  planning 
and  zoning  throughout  the  country. 
Fortunately,  on  May  16,  the  County 
Commissioners  after  an  extended 
debate  adopted  the  zoning  ordin- 
ance drawn  up  by  Irving  Root. 
Both  the  town  and  county  ordin- 
ances conform  to  modern  standards 
and  should  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
residents  the  means  of  directing 
the  development  of  the  town  and 
county  to  care  for  a  growing  popu- 
lation without  sacriticing  the  cen- 
tury-old charm  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 


President  Eisenhower's  Conservation 
Message  to  Congress 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States : 

In  the  stress  of  dealing  with  ur- 
gent problems  of  peace  and  security 
and  budget  appropriations  and  tax 
revenues,  we  sometimes  overlook 
the  fundamental  importance  to  our 
national  wellbeing  of  constructive, 
forward-looking  policies  designed  to 
conserve  and  improve  the  Nation's 
natural  renewable  resources. 

Before  the  Congress  adjourns, 
therefore,  I  believe  it  will  be  useful 
to  focus  attention  on  some  of  our 
basic  land  and  water  resource 
problems  and  to  point  the  way  for 
constructive  efforts  to  improve  the 


management  and  use  of  these  re- 
sources. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message, 
I  called  attention  to  the  vast  im- 
portance to  this  Nation  now  and  in 
the  future  of  our  soil  and  water, 
our  forests  and  minerals,  and  our 
wildlife  resources.  I  indicated  the 
need  for  a  strong  Federal  program 
in  the  field  of  resource  development. 
At  the  same  time  I  pointed  to  the 
necessity  for  a  cooperative  partner- 
ship of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, private  citizens,  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrying  out 
a  sound  natural-resources  program. 

In    addition    to    the    immediate 
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danger  of  waste  resulting  from  in- 
adequate conservation  measures, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of 
a  growing  population  and  an  ex- 
panding economy.  At  present  we 
are  faced  with  excess  reserves  of 
some  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  need  for  production  adjust- 
ments to  gear  our  agricultural 
economy  to  current  demands.  But 
in  the  long  run,  we  shall  need  to 
give  increased  attention  to  the  im- 
provement and  reclamation  of  land 
in  its  broadest  aspects,  including 
soil  productivity,  irrigation,  drain- 
age, and  the  replenishing  of  ground- 
water  reserves  if  we  are  adequately 
to  feed  and  clothe  our  people,  to 
provide  gainful  employment,  and 
to  continue  to  improve  our  standard 
of  living. 

Our  basic  problem  is  to  carry 
forward  the  tradition  of  conserva- 
tion, improvement,  and  wise  use 
and  development  of  our  land  and 
water  resources — a  policy  initiated 
50  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  To 
do  this  within  the  framework  of  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  and  in  the  light 
of  defense  needs  will  require  the 
maximum  cooperation  among  the 
States  and  local  communities, 
farmers,  businessmen,  and  other 
private  citizens,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  It  will  require  the 
development  of  clear  guidelines 
to  be  established  by  the  Congress  as 
the  proper  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  will  require  the 
revitalization  of  renewable  resources 
by  users  who  should  be  entitled  to 
reasonable  assurances  in  connection 
with  authorized  uses.  It  will  re- 
quire adherence  to  sound  principles 
for  the  financing  and  the  sharing  of 


the  cost  of  multiple-purpose  land 
and  water  resources  development. 
It  will  require  improved  Federal 
organization  to  accomplish  a  more 
logical  division  of  responsibilities 
among  the  various  Federal  agencies 
in  order  that  resource  development 
programs  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  the  least 
duplication.  And  it  will  require 
comprehensive  river  basin  planning 
with  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  interests. 

This  administration  is  moving 
ahead  in  the  formulation  of  sound 
organization  and  improved  policies 
for  the  use  of  our  soil,  our  public 
lands,  and  our  water  resources.  I 
have  requested,  and  the  Congress 
has  granted  through  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2,  increased  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
improve  the  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
recently  established  by  Executive 
Order  a  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Commission.  A  review  is 
being  made  of  the  basic  power 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  connection  with  multiple-purpose 
river  basin  development  as  it  re- 
lates to  private  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
making  a  study  of  the  basis  for 
State  and  local  financial  participa- 
tion in  local  flood-protection  works. 
There  are  under  detailed  study 
various  proposals  for  dealing  with 
the  complicated  problems  of  over- 
lapping and  duplicative  authority 
among  the  several  resource-develop- 
ment agencies.  And  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  resource  a- 
gencies  are  reviewing  the  present 
standards  and  procedures  for  evalu- 
ation and  cost  allocation  of  water 
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resource  development  projects. 

It  is  fortunate  that  today  there 
is  a  growing  recognition  on  the  part 
of  land  users  and  the  public  gener- 
ally of  the  need  to  strengthen  con- 
servation in  our  upstream  water- 
sheds and  to  minimize  flood  dam- 
age. Inadequate  conservation  meas- 
ures and  unsound  land-use  patterns 
vastly  increase  the  danger  of  loss  of 
valuable  topsoil  from  wind  erosion 
in  time  of  subnormal  rainfall  and 
from  waste  erosion  in  time  of 
floods. 

This  should  be  done  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  total  flood-control  and 
water-use  program.  In  our  past 
efforts  to  better  utilize  our  water 
resources,  to  control  floods  and  to 
prevent  loss  of  life  and  property, 
we  have  made  large  investments 
on  the  major  waterways  of  the 
Nation.  Yet  we  have  tended  to 
neglect  the  serious  waste  involved 
in  the  loss  of  topsoil  from  the  Na- 
tion's farms  and  the  clogging  of 
our  streams  and  channels  which  re- 
sults from  erosion  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  small  streams  and 
tributaries  of  the  Nation's  rivers. 

It  is  important,  too,  for  groups 
of  farmers  banded  together  in  local 
organizations,  such  as  soil-conserva- 
tion districts  and  watershed  asso- 
ciations, to  take  the  initiative,  with 
the  technical  advice  and  guidance 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  developing  ade- 
quate plans  for  proper  land  use  and 
resource  improvement  in  water- 
sheds throughout  the  Nation.  As 
these  plans  are  prepared  and  local 
agreement  and  cooperation  are  as- 
sured, I  believe  that  we  should 
move  ahead  in  the  construction  of 
works  of  improvement  and  the 


installation  of  land-treatment  meas- 
ures as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent 
with  a  sound  overall  fiscal  program. 

As  we  move  forward  in  a  co- 
operative and  coordinated  soil  and 
water  conservation  program,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  essential 
role  played  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  public 
lands.  Approximately  50  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  Western 
States  is  owned  and  managed  by  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies.  The 
National  Park  Service  administers 
parks  and  monuments  having  na- 
tional significance.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice administers  the  national  forests, 
with  their  valuable  timberlands  and 
grazing  resources,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  interests 
protects  critical  watersheds.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  manage  lands 
in  connection  with  water-resource 
projects  built  by  these  agencies. 
Fish  and  wildlife  are  protected  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  administers 
Indian  lands,  and  the  great  public 
domain  remaining  is  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  manage  wisely 
those  public  lands  and  forests  under 
its  jurisdiction  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 
Important  values  exist  in  these 
lands  for  forest  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts, grazing,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and 
for  recreation.  Moreover,  it  is 
imperative  to  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  communities  and  millions  of 
acres  of  irrigated  land  that  such 
lands  be  managed  to  protect  the 
water  supply  and  water  quality 
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which  come  from  them.  In  the 
utilization  of  these  lands,  the  people 
are  entitled  to  expect  that  their 
timber,  minerals,  streams  and  water 
supply,  wildlife  and  recreational 
values  should  be  safeguarded,  im- 
proved and  made  available  not 
only  for  this  but  for  future  genera- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  public 
lands  should  be  made  available  for 
their  best  use  under  conditions  that 
promote  stability  for  communities 
and  individuals  and  encourage  full 
development  of  the  resources  in- 
volved. 

While,  as  I  have  indicated,  our 
major  problem  is  to  carry  forward  a 
tradition  of  improvement  and  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources, 
the  best  means  of  achieving  this 
objective  depends  on  keeping  up 
with  changing  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  problems  of  water- 
resource  development  in  the  West 
are  undergoing  considerable  change. 
The  pattern  of  western  growth  has 
broadened  substantially  in  recent 
years.  Industrial  expansion  has 
been  extensive  and  varied.  In- 
creased activities  in  mineral  and 
fuel  processing  have  occurred.  Ur- 
ban expansion  has  been  well  above 
the  national  average  in  many  com- 
munities. These  developments  have 
brought  about  strong  competition 
for  existing  water  supplies  and  have 


stimulated  the  need  for  a  broader 
approach  in  planning  new  water 
resource  developments.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Federal  role  in  the 
cooperative  development  of  these 
resources  should  now  be  reexamined 
in  the  interest  of  achieving  a  better 
balanced  program  for  western 
growth. 

Conserving  and  improving  our 
land  and  water  resources  is  high 
priority  business  for  all  of  us.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  administration 
to  present  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  suitable  recommendations 
for  achieving  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  message.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  studies  of  govern- 
mental organization  and  functions 
authorized  by  this  Congress  can 
also  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. As  the  Congress  moves  ahead 
on  a  constructive  legislative  pro- 
gram in  the  resource  field,  it  will 
have  my  full  support  and  coopera- 
tion. We  must  build  a  balanced 
program  for  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  all  our  natural  resources. 
Such  a  program  is  indispensable  to 
maintaining  and  improving  our 
standard  of  living  as  we  make  the 
future  secure  for  a  growing  America. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  July  31,  1953. 
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The  proposals  to  superimpose  a 
leg  of  Highway  240,  a  main  express- 
way from  the  West  into  the  National 
Capital,  on  Rock  Creek  Park  in 
Maryland  and  point  it  like  an  arrow 
to  Rock  Creek  Park  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  has  brought  forth  a 
storm  of  disapproval.  Full-page 
advertisements  appeared  early  in 
August  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Evening  Star,  and  papers  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland,  spon- 
sored by  the  Citizens  Action  Com- 
mittee for  Fan-  Road  Planning,  of 
which  former  Senator  Gerald  P. 
Nye  is  Chairman;  by  the  Audubon 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  its  Committee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City,  and  the 
National  Parks  Association. 

Rock  Creek  Park  is  declared  to  be 
the  priceless  possession  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  and  Lord  Bryce  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  comparable  in  any  city  in 
the  world.  The  Maryland  section 
of  this  great  park  was  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  an  enact- 
ment by  Congress  in  1930,  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act.  It  provided 
for  the  loaning  of  Federal  funds  to 
Maryland,  without  interest,  to  be 
repaid  only  in  part.  The  Act  was 
followed  by  a  Basic  Agreement  of 
November  19,  1931,  signed  by 
President  Hoover,  Governor  Ritchie, 
General  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  for  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  and  Lacy  Shaw,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners for  Montgomery  County, 
in  which  it  was  provided: 


It  is  further  understood  and  agreed, 
in  accordance  with  the  Capper-Cramton 
Act  and  said  Chapter  370,  that  the  title 
to  all  lands  acquired  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Basic  Agreement  shall 
vest  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  that 
no  part  of  any  land  purchased  for  park 
or  recreational  purposes  with  the  funds 
provided  by  the  National  Commission, 
m  whole  or  in  part,  shall  at  any  time 
be  conveyed,  sold,  leased,  exchanged, 
or  in  any  manner  used  or  developed  for 
other  than  park  purposes  by  the  Mary- 
land Commission,  and  the  development 
and  administration  of  said  lands  shall 
be  under  the  Maryland  Commission  but 
the  development  thereof  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  approved  by  the 
National  Commission  or  the  necessary 
approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Louis  C.  Cramton,  one  of  the 
co-sponsors  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
now  living  in  Michigan,  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  no  uncertain 
terms  in  a  letter  of  September  4, 
1953  to  Harlean  James. 

It  appears  that  that  scenic  area  pre- 
eminent in  the  scheme  of  the  Nation 
for  a  capital  world  famous  for  its  beauty 
is  to  become  simply  an  avenue  for  the 
ever  mounting  streams  of  traffic.  If 
that  should  happen  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  never  cease  to  condemn  the 
blind  foolishness  of  its  promoters. 
And  this  tragic  sacrifice  of  nature  en- 
joyment to  speed  would  but  increase 
the  traffic  and  parking  problems  it  is 
offered  to  relieve. 

I  desire  through  you  to  record  my 
indignant  protest  against  any  such 
mutilation  of  the  greatest  scenic  asset 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Having  had 
an  active  part  in  the  drafting  and  en- 
acting of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
of  May  29,  1930,  under  which  the  Rock 
Creek  Park  extension  into  Maryland 
came  about  some  comments  by  me 
may  be  of  interest. 

When   I   spoke   at  some  length   in 
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support  of  that  proposed  legislation  on 
January  30,  1930,  I  began  by  saying: 
"I  desire  at  this  time  to  talk  of  certain 
great  assets  of  the  National  Capital 
that  are  above  price,  are  threatened 
with  destruction  and  must  be  pre- 
served." That  was  the  great  purpose 
of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act. 

At  that  time  it  was  said  in  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  (I  think  Nicho- 
las Roosevelt  was  the  writer)  "this 
country  may  well  boast  that  no  other 
capital  so  happily  boasts  natural  and 
artificial  glories." 

Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft 
wrote  some  years  before  that  "The 
capital  of  no  other  nation  approaches 
it  (Washington)  in  the  beauty  of  its 
situation." 

When  we  were  drafting  that  bill  we 
were  seeking  the  preservation  and  proper 
utilization  of  those  great  scenic  ad- 
vantages of  our  capital.  And  it  was 
realized  that  with  the  spreading  of  the 
Nation  from  ocean  to  ocean  that  capital 
has  gone  far  outside  the  very  limited 
District  of  Columbia  lines. 

Following  Rock  Creek  thru  the 
Park  at  that  time  we  very  soon  came 
to  the  end  of  the  protected  park  area. 
The  scenic  character  of  the  creek  sur- 
roundings then  continued  for  miles 
into  Maryland  but  the  imminent  de- 
velopment of  that  Maryland  region 
not  only  threatened  those  scenic  values 
but  in  the  development  of  that  area  for 
home  building  the  pollution  and  the 
very  destruction  of  Rock  Creek  in  the 
district  park  area  was  threatened. 
With  the  cutting  down  of  trees  and  the 
installation  of  artificial  drainage  the 
sources  of  that  stream  were  even  then 
being  diminished.  Extension  of  the 
park  into  Maryland  was  highly  essen- 
tial. And  the  Maryland  planning 
authorities  of  that  time  appreciated 


that  such  park  development  would 
greatly  benefit  Maryland. 

To  save  for  the  Nation  those  scenic 
assets  above  price  the  Act  then  opened 
the  way  for  the  Federal  and  Maryland 
cooperation  that  extended  the  Rock 
Creek  scenic  and  recreational  area  for 
miles  into  Maryland.  The  result  has 
been  the  wonderful  Rock  Creek  area 
of  today. 

The  sum  of  $4,500,000  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  one-third  of  that 
to  be  the  Federal  contribution,  two- 
thirds  to  be  loaned  to  Maryland  plan- 
ning authority  without  interest.  Thus 
the  early  purchase  of  the  lands  un- 
developed was  made  possible,  the  cost 
later  to  be  met  from  adjacent  residential 
lands. 

This  initiative  and  financial  co- 
operation by  the  Federal  government 
was  for  a  very  definite  national  pur- 
pose—^the  preservation  of  the  scenic 
beauties  and  recreational  possibilities 
of  the  Nation's  capital  area.  The  very 
title  of  that  Act  relates  to  "acquisition 
of  the  lands  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
requisite  to  the  comprehensive  park, 
parkway  and  playground  system  of  the 
National  Capital." 

I  recall  with  appreciation  the  cordial 
and  effective  cooperation  of  Governor 
Ritchie  and  the  Maryland  planners  of 
1928  and  1929.  And  the  objective  of  all 
was  park  areas,  not  high-speed  turn- 
pikes. 

The  present  program  of  Maryland 
highway  planners  reminds  me  of  the 
dog  in  ancient  fable,  who  was  crossing 
on  the  log  over  a  stream  and  carrying 
home  a  luscious  meat  parcel.  Seeing  in 
the  water  a  dog  with  a  large  parcel  he 
let  go  of  his  own  in  reaching  for  the 
reflection.  He  gained  nothing,  lost  all. 
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Sir  George  Pepler  Honored 


The  first  Town  Planning  Institute 
gold  medal  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment   in    the    field    of   town    and 
country  planning  was  presented  to 
Sir  George  Pepler,  C.B.,  F.R.I.C.S., 
HON.A.R.I.B.A.    (Past    President) 
at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for 
the  purpose  on  June  25  in  London. 
Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  (Past  Presi- 
dent), in  making  the  award,  out- 
lined the  distinguished  services  of 
Sir  George,  who,  since  he  started 
out  in  partnership  with  Ernest  G. 
Allen   in   1903  as  a  surveyor  and 
town    planner,    had    earned    high 
recognition.    It  was  then  that  Sir 
Richard  Paget,  an  Honorable  Asso- 
ciate, recognized  the  ability  of  Sir 
George  and  employed  him  to  design 
his  garden  village  at  Fallings  Park, 
near  Wolverhampton.    Sir  George 
was  associated  with  Thomas  Adams 
in  the  founding  of  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Institute  which  he  served  as 
honorary    secretary    and    twice    as 
president.    There  was  his  work  for 
the    Ministry,    to    which    he    was 
called  by  John  Burns  in  1914  and 
which  he  served  for  almost  32  years. 
Sir  Patrick  declared  that  he  thought 
the  greatest  work  which  Sir  George 
did  at  the  Ministry  was  founded  on 
the  study  of  Professor  Patrick  Ged- 
des  on  the  social  and  geographical 
conception    of   town    and    country 
planning.   For  years  Sir  George  was 
President  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration   for    Housing    and    Town 


Planning.  Others  who  paid  tribute 
to  Sir  George  were  J.  W.  R.  Adams 
(Past  President  and  son  of  Thomas 
Adams),  Sir  William  Holford  (Senior 
Vice  President),  Dr.  T.  Alwyn 
Lloyd  (Past  President)  and  Lord 
Silkin  (Hon.  M.). 

From  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we 
extend  our  congratulations  to  Sir 
George  for  this  deserved  recognition 
of  his  distinguished  services  to  the 
cause  of  town  and  country  planning. 
We  recall  that  in  1926,  when  the 
American  Civic  Association  organ- 
ized a  group  of  18  to  attend  the 
International  Federation  at  Vienna, 
it  was  George  Pepler  who  made  the 
excellent  arrangements  for  our  visits 
to  England  and  Scotland  where  in 
all  important  cities  our  group  was 
received,  entertained,  and  shown 
what  was  being  accomplished  in 
the  planning  field.  Later  Sir  George 
attended  the  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  in  Mexico  City 
where  we  all  had  a  chance  to  see 
him  in  action.  Afterwards  in  1951, 
when  Harlean  James  attended  the 
Council  Meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  at  Hoddesdon, 
England,  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Pepler  were  responsible  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  that  meeting,  with  its 
visits  to  the  inspiring  planning 
exhibits  at  Lansbury  and  the  pic- 
turesque Festival  of  Britain  on  the 
Thames. 
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Mid-Century  Conference  on  Resources  for 

the  Future,  Washington,  D.  C, 

December  2—4 


Chairman  of  the  Mid-Century 
Conference  on  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  has 
appointed  16  persons  to  a  steering 
committee.  Included  are  representa- 
tives of  the  industries  that  extract, 
trade  in,  and  use  raw  materials 
along  with  representatives  of  con- 
servation organizations  and  groups 
interested  in  long-range  problems 
bearing  on  resources. 

R.  G.  Gustavson,  President  of 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
stated,  "Since  the  conservation 
movement  was  launched  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt  a  half  century 
ago  there  have  been  many  separate 
studies  and  meetings  of  industrial 
and  conservation  groups.  Now  it  is 
proposed,  for  the  first  time  on  so 
large  a  scale,  to  bring  them  to- 
gether in  a  single  meeting  to  look 
at  the  resources  problem  as  a  whole 
and  to  endeavor,  through  study  and 
discussion,  to  point  the  way  to 
mutually  satisfactory  solutions.  The 
Conference  will  not  endorse  pro- 
grams or  seek  to  come  forward  with 
a  program  of  its  own." 

Those  named  to  the  steering  com- 
mittee are:  Ira  Gabrielson,  Presi- 
dent, Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute; Margaret  Hickey,  Public 
Affairs  Editor,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal;  Allan  B.  Kline,  President, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
James  L.  Madden,  President,  Hol- 
lingsworth  &  Whitney  Co.,  Boston; 
William  R.  Mathews,  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tuc- 
son; Albert  Mitchell  &  Son,  Cattle 


Ranch,  New  Mexico;  Lloyd  Partain, 
Sales  Manager,  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia;  Boris  Shis- 
kin,  Director  of  Research,  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Anthony 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  CIO;  H.  DeWitt 
Smith,  Vice-President,  Newmont 
Mining  Corporation,  New  York; 
H.  Christian  Sonne,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Amsinck-Sonne  Cor- 
poration, New  York;  A.  C.  Spurr, 
President,  Monongahela  Power 
Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  John 
R.  Suman,  Vice-President,  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
representative  of  American  Petrol- 
eum Institute;  Abel  Wolman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Horace  M.  Albright, 
President,  U.  S.  Potash  Company, 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Gustavson, 
President  of  Resources  for  the 
Future,  are  ex  officio  members  of  the 
steering  committee. 

The  eight  major  topics  to  guide 
discussion  at  the  Conference  are: 
Section  I,  Competing  Demands  for 
Use  of  Land;  Section  II,  Utilization 
of  Land  Resources;  Section  III, 
Water  Resource  Problems;  Section 
IV,  Problems  of  Non-fuel  Minerals; 
Section  V,  Energy  Resource  Prob- 
lems; Section  VI,  World  Supply  and 
Availability;  Section  VII,  Problems 
in  Resources  Research;  Section 
VIII,  Patterns  of  Cooperation. 
Each  Section  will  have  a  Chairman 
and  Co-Chairman. 
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Centennial  of  Central  Park 

On  July  21,  1853,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  authorized  the 
City  of  Neu'  York  to  acquire  land  for  Central  Park,  following  the 
advocacy  by  the  horticulturist  of  an  extensive  public  garden 
{See  P&CC June,  1951}.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr.  andCalvertVaux 
made  the  plan  for  the  park.  Above  is  seen  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Central  Park  in  1863,  a  print  from  the  Davies  Collection  in  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York.  On  the  following  page  is 
a  sketch  of  Central  Park  as  it  might  have  been  if  the  various  proposals 
for  buildings  and  other  extraneous  uses  had  been  realized.  On  the 
next  page  Central  Park  as  it  is  today  is  pictured  in  a  photograph 
by  the  Culver  Service  showing  the  840-acre  tract  considered 
"•one  of  the  handsomest  public  breathing  places  in  the  world." 
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Harland  Bartholomew 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  Harland  Bartholomew, 
distinguished  planner,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  gives  to  the  experienced  Commission  and  staff 
sound  technical  leadership  in  the  continued  development  of  the 
Federal  City.  The  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1953  closely  followed  the 
Act  of  1926  and  provided  that  the  five  Commission  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  "eminent  citizens  well  experienced 
in  city  or  regional  planning." 


Harland  Bartholomew  Appointed  Chairman 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 


President  Eisenhower  on  August 
6th  appointed  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew, distinguished  planner,  as  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  is  head  of  Bartholo- 
mew and  Associates,  civil  engineers, 
city  planners  and  landscape  archi- 
tects, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many 
of  the  well  known  planners  in  the 
United  States  are  alumni  of  this 
efficient  organization.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew has  been  Engineer  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission  of  St. 
Louis  since  1916  and  has  served  as 
expert  consultant  for  many  Ameri- 
can cities.  He  has  been  non-resident 
Professor  of  Civic  Design  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  since  1920. 
He  is  past  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can City  Planning  Institute  (now 
American  Institute  of  Planners)  and 
of  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  (which  in  1935  merged 
with  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation). He  is  now  First  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  American  Civic  Association 
during  the  twenties  when  the  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  Committee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects,  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute, 
the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  and  the  City  Planning 
Division  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  advocated  the 
legislation  contained  in  the  Acts  of 


Congress  of  1924-1926,  establishing 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  called  in 
to  draw  up  Washington's  zoning 
regulations  in  1920  and  he  has 
acted  as  Special  Consultant  to  the 
Planning  Commission  since  1926. 
He  thus  knows  much  more  about 
Washington  and  its  intricate  area 
problems  than  most  residents. 

He  succeeded  Mr.  A.  P.  Greens- 
felder  of  St.  Louis,  whose  six-year 
term  of  office  expired  in  April,  to 
membership  on  the  Commission 
and  on  September  1st  he  assumed 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mission, following  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
Lohman  of  Chicago,  who  remains  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

Since  1926  the  Commission  has 
been  served  successively  by  six 
Chairmen : 

Brig.  General  Edgar  Jad- 
win,  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers, Washington,  D.  C.  1926-1929 
Hon.  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  and  later 
President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of 
the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, Washington, 
D.  C.  1929-1942 

Major-General  U.  S. 
Grant  3d,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
and  President  of  the 
American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association, 
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Washington,  D.  C.        1942-1948 
Dean    William    Wurster, 
Dean  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Plan- 
ning,       Massachusetts 
Institute    of    Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge,  Mass.  1948-1950 
John  A.  Remon,  Retired 
Utilities  Official,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1951-1952 
Dr.  Joseph  D.  Lohman, 
Sociologist,       Chicago, 
III.  1952-1953 
The  Act  of  1952,  amending  the 
Acts    of    1924-1926,    enlarged    the 
Commission  and  changed  its  name 
to  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. The  Act  charges  the  Com- 
mission with  the  duty  of  securing 
comprehensive    planning    for    the 
physical   development   of  the   Na- 
tional Capital  and  its  environs;  of 
providing  for  the  participation  of 
the  appropriate  planning  agencies 
of  the  environs  in  such  planning; 
and  of  establishing  the  agency  and 
procedures  requisite  to  the  adminis- 
tration   of    the    functions    of    the 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
governments  related  to  such  plan- 
ning.    Under   the    Act    the    Com- 
mission   is    composed    of    certain 
ex    officio    members    and    of    "five 
eminent  citizens  well  qualified  and 
experienced     in     city     or     regional 
planning,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,   at  least  two   of  whom 
shall  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
District   of  Columbia    or   the    en- 
virons." 

The  Commission  now  consists  of 
the  following  members: 

Presidential  Appointees 
Harland  Bartholomew,  city  planner, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman. 


John  A.  Remon,  Retired  Utilities 
Official,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Vice 
Chairman. 

Frederick  Bigger,  Architect  and 
Planner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hilyard  R.  Robinson,  Architect, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  D.  Lohman,  Sociologist, 
Chicago,  III. 

Ex  Officio  Members 

Brig.  General  L.  W.  Prentiss,  En- 
gineer Commissioner,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leon  Zach,  Landscape  Architect, 
representing  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C 

Francis  V.  DuPont,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Roads,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  E.  Reynolds,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings,  General  Ser- 
vices Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Senator  Francis  Case,  Chairman, 
Senate  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia. 

Hon.  Sid  Simpson,  Chairman,  House 
Committee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

From  1926-1930  Charles  W.  Eliot 
2d,  served  as  City  Planner  and 
from  1930-1933  as  Director  of 
Planning,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Nolen,  Jr.,  who  is  now 
Director,  assisted  by  Blair  Lee  3d, 
as  Executive  Officer  and  William  S. 
Cheatham,  General  Counsel  and 
Secretary. 
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Under  the  1952  Act  there  was  also 
set  up  a  National  Capital  Regional 
Council,  and  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  technical  and  clerical 
assistance,  service  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary. 

The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  thus  occupies  a  posi- 


tion of  great  responsibility  for  the 
future  development  of  our  Federal 
City  and  its  growing  metropolitan 
area.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
Commission,  its  leadership  and  staff, 
and  we  hope  that  Congress  will 
make  sure  that  it  is  supplied  with 
adequate  appropriations  to  meet 
its  manifest  responsibilities. 


American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

WHAT  WE  DO  AND  WHO  WE  ARE 


At  the  risk  of  repetition  we  are 
calling  the  attention  of  our  members 
to  the  program  which  they  are 
supporting  so  loyally.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  the  American  people  to  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  local, 
state,  regional  and  national  plan- 
ning for  the  best  use  of  urban  and 
rural  land,  and  of  water  and  other 
resources;  the  safeguarding  and 
planned  use  of  local  and  national 
parks;  the  wrise  management  of 
national  and  state  forests;  the  con- 
servation of  natural  scenery;  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions 
and  fostering  of  wider  educational 
facilities  in  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  field  of  planning  and  conserva- 
tion. 

Our  program  embraces  the  entire 
field  of  land  and  water  uses.  We 
seek  for  an  integrated  program  at 
each  level  of  government  which  will 
permit  combinations  of  multiple 
uses,  but  we  also  recognize  that 
some  uses,  such  as  national  parks 
and  wilderness  areas,  cannot  be 
combined  with  reclamation  and 
power  reservoirs,  grazing  and  other 


highly  incompatible  uses. 

It  is  our  belief  that  effective 
civic  leaders  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  be  members  of  the  APCA  where 
they  can  count  collectively  in  a 
national  organization  which: 

In  Federal  affairs  accomplishes 
for  them  what  they  cannot  accom- 
plish for  themselves. 

In  state  affairs  gives  them  a 
means  of  cooperation  with  state 
planning  agencies. 

In  local  affairs  provides  concrete 
civic  programs  and  suggestion  for 
home,  town  and  neighborhood  plan- 
ning and  improvement. 

We  are  often  asked  who  does 
belong  to  the  Association.  We  have 
many  members  who  joined  in  the 
early  days  of  the  association  and 
who  have  continued  ever  since. 
We  have  many  second  and  third 
generation  members.  We  have 
many  newer  members  who  have 
joined  to  secure  the  information 
and  service  we  provide.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  members  are  in- 
dividual citizens,  including  members 
of  the  various  professions.  About 
one-sixth  of  our  members  are  city, 
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county  and  state  planning  officials 
belonging  individually  or  through 
their  commissions  under  a  plan  by 
which  our  publications  go  to  com- 
mission members  and  staff.  About 
one-eighth  of  our  members  are 
public  and  special  libraries  and 
college  departments.  In  addition 
there  are  municipal,  state  and 
Federal  officials,  including  a  dozen 
mayors.  There  are  a  few  editors. 
And  finally  there  is  a  goodly  number 
of  organizations  which  are  acting 
as  bulwarks  for  planning  and  parks 
in  local  communities. 

The  Association  accepts  invita- 
tions of  local  leaders  and  officials  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  cities 
which  have  made  planning  progress 
and  where  it  is  expected  that  the 
eminent  planners  and  civic  leaders 
who  will  serve  on  the  program  may 
bring  inspiration  and  information 
to  the  host  city. 

We  welcome  to  membership  all 
who  would  like  to  see  our  program 
realized. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  shares  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT 
and  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  ANNUAL. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

ON  STATE  PARKS 
The  Conference  has  recently  re- 
issued a  folder  stating  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  to  inform  the 


public  through  a  central  clearing 
house,  publications,  conferences  and 
other  educational  means,  of  the 
value  of  state  parks,  historic  sites 
and  other  related  areas  to  the  end 
that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  access  to  state 
recreation  areas. 

The  Conference  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  movement  to  establish  state 
parks  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
conducted  the  first  field  survey  of 
state  recreation  areas,  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  state  park 
methods,  dealing  with  legislation, 
appropriations,  acquisition,  main- 
tenance, development  and  use. 

In  1921  there  were  state  parks  in 
only  19  States.  In  1952  there  were 
more  than  1,800  State  Parks,  Monu- 
ments, Historic  Sites  and  other 
types  of  recreation  areas  totalling 
nearly  5,000,000  acres  throughout 
all  48  States  and  used  by  nearly 
150,000,000  visitors. 

Through  its  Annual  meetings, 
held  in  or  near  State  Parks,  mem- 
bers are  enabled  to  inspect  and 
appraise  park  standards  of  acquisi- 
tion and  administration  and  to  dis- 
cuss pending  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  joint  publica- 
tions with  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  the  Confer- 
ence issues  periodically  a  YEARBOOK 
ON  PARK  AND  RECREATION  PRO- 
GRESS IN  THE  STATES,  and  is  now 
issuing  PARK  PRACTICE,  a  handbook 
of  practical  ideas  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  everyday  problems  of 
park  operation,  maintenance  and 
protection. 
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Report  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey 
Commission 


The  Missouri  River  Survey  Com- 
mission, under  the  Chairmanship 
of  James  E.  Lawrence,  Editor  of 
the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star,  made  its 
official  report  on  January  12,  1953. 
It  was  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mission that:  "Land  and  water  are 
life-giving,  life-sustaining  resources 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  and  its  future 
will  turn  upon  the  critical  decisions, 
now  in  progress,  which  are  deter- 
mining the  way  in  which  those 
assets  will  be  conserved  and  im- 
proved for  continuing  usefulness." 
The  Committee  met  in  executive 
session  many  times  in  Lincoln  and 
heard  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  spokesmen  for  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Interior  and  other 
resource  agencies.  The  governors 
of  the  Basin  States  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, consulted  in  their  own 
States,  likewise  had  extended  op- 
portunities to  present  their  views. 

The  watershed,  which  embraces 
529,000  square  miles  of  mountains, 
forests,  fertile  plains,  streams,  and 
lakes  largely  in  the  United  States, 
is  rich  in  surface  wealth  and  con- 
tains untold  and  largely  unexplored 
riches  beneath  the  ground.  A  sixth 
of  the  Nation's  area  lies  writhin  the 
Basin.  The  Commission  maintains 
that  the  Basin  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  regions  in  the  Nation, 
that  in  emergencies  the  food  pro- 
duced in  the  Basin  has  made  the 
difference  between  famine  and 
plenty  in  much  of  the  world.  The 
Basin's  history  has  been  written 
by  water  or  lack  of  water  and  its 
future  depends  vitally  on  the  proper 


conservation  and  use  of  this  asset. 

The  Commission  adopted  ten  re- 
source principles:  1.  The  program 
should  be  comprehensive;  2.  The 
people  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
program  should  have  ample  and 
continuing  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  formation  and  to  in- 
fluence the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram; 3.  The  combined  efforts  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
should  be  employed  in  carrying  out 
the  program;  4.  Goals  should  as- 
sure a  properly  balanced  resource 
program;  5.  Each  project  should 
offer  total  benefits  in  excess  of  all 
costs;  6.  Costs  should  be  borne  in 
more  direct  relation  to  the  sharing 
of  the  benefits;  7.  The  program 
should  encourage  diversified  de- 
velopment of  the  Basin's  resources; 

8.  Each  part  of  the  program  should 
be   flexible   enough  to  respond  to 
changing  needs,  yet  specific  enough 
to  direct  program  and  project  plans 
forward    in    a    consistent    course; 

9.  The  program  should  be  planned 
and  managed  to  achieve  widespread 
benefits    to    the    residents    of   the 
Basin;     10.  The    program    should 
recognize  the  Basin's  limited  supply 
of  water  and  should  be  based  on  a 
sound  preference  in  the  use  of  this 
vital  asset. 

The  recommended  preferences  are : 

1.  Domestic    and    municipal    con- 
sumption   and    pollution    control; 

2.  Irrigation,  including  ground  wa- 
ter   recharge    and    industrial    con- 
sumption; 3.  Hydroelectric  power; 

4.  Fish,    wildlife    and    recreation; 

5.  Navigation. 
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The  Commission  of  11  members 
agreed  unanimously  on  the  need  for  a 
central  organization  to  direct  and 
coordinate  the  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  in  the 
Missouri  Basin.  Eight  of  the  Com- 
mission members  advocated  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  A  minority  of  three 
advocated  instead  an  organization 
created  by  an  interstate  compact 
to  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Missouri  Basin  States,  or  such  of 
them  as  ratified  the  compact, 
would  be  parties.  The  majority 
however  thought  the  compact  would 
raise  constitutional  questions  which 
would  require  prolonged  litigation; 
that  it  was  unwise  to  place  State 
officers  serving  on  the  Compact 
Commission  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise administrative  supervision  over 
agencies  and  officers  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Federal 
Government;  that  the  Basin's  re- 
source problems  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  national  as  well 
as  the  local  and  regional  interest; 
that  the  Federal  Government  which 
will  provide  finances  for  a  large 
share  of  the  program  must  retain 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it 
that  the  program  is  administered 
in  the  national  as  well  as  the 
regional  interest;  that  the  Federal- 
State  Compact  Commission  would 
elevate  localized  State  interest  over 
the  interests  of  the  Basin  and  the 
Nation;  that  resource  development 
involves  issues  outside  the  normal 
scope  of  State  activity  and  in  some 
areas  deals  with  problems  which 
the  States  have  never  been  able  to 
solve;  that  there  are  many  prac- 
tical objections  to  the  establishment 
of  an  operating  Compact  Com- 
mission, including  the  relative  votes 


by  the  Federal  and  State  Members. 

The  majority,  therefore,  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  Missouri 
Basin  Commission  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
with  staggered  terms  of  nine  years, 
appointees  to  be  legal  residents  of 
the  10  States.  Not  more  than  three 
of  the  members  shall  belong  to 
any  one  political  party.  The  Com- 
mission recognizes  the  need  for 
Federal  co-ordination  of  all  Federal 
agencies  involved.  The  Commission 
points  out  the  complexity  of  the 
Federal-State  relations  in  which 
the  States  are  faced  with  the  need 
for  adapting  their  traditional  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  to  the 
sudden  acceleration  of  the  Federal 
program  in  the  Basin. 

Speaking  editorially,  we  extend  to 
the  Commission  our  congratulations 
for  its  analysis  of  existing  conditions 
and  its  recommendations  concerning 
action  for  the  immediate  future. 
The  recommendations  for  economic 
as  well  as  engineering  projects  and 
allocation  of  costs  are  sound  and, 
if  put  into  practice,  should  eliminate 
many  current  controversies.  The 
indication  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  itself  set  up  coordinat- 
ing machinery  to  avoid  waste  and 
conflict  among  all  the  Federal 
agencies  operating  in  the  resources 
of  the  region  is  eminently  sound. 
The  majority  proposal  for  a  Mis- 
souri Basin  Commission  will  prob- 
ably meet  with  general  approval. 
The  provision  that  the  members 
must  be  residents  of  the  Basin 
States  is  a  concession  to  the  de- 
mands for  recognition  from  the 
States  but  actually  it  does  not 
ensure  State  participation  and  it 
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might  rule  out  particularly  qualified 
Commissioners.  As  it  is  intimated, 
the  States  generally  lack  the  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  their  land  and 
water  resources  and  few  have  any 
adequate  administrative  agencies 
in  this  field.  We  raise  the  question 
also,  that  perhaps  the  States  have 
missed  the  boat  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  a  cooperative  venture  of 
this  sort.  At  least  the  Federal 
Government  has  nearly  a  score  of 
administrative  agencies  manned 
with  trained  technical  staffs  to 
deal  with  land  and  water  resources. 
If  the  ten  States  had  maintained 
the  State  Planning  Boards  set  up 
in  the  thirties  through  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  they  would  today 


be  in  an  admirable  position  to 
cooperate  formally  or  informally 
with  the  new  Basin  Commission  in 
plans  and  projects  as  well  as  in 
mustering  public  opinion  for  their 
adoption. 

It  may  be  that  the  composition 
and  powers  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
Commission  will  vary  somewhat 
from  the  proposals  of  the  Survey 
Commission,  but  the  considerations 
discussed  and  the  principles  adopted 
will  undoubtedly  guide  the  action 
of  Congress  which  is  needed  to 
coordinate  the  present  conflicting 
and  overlapping  powers  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  to  correct 
the  lack  of  technical  knowledge  and 
administrative  machinery  of  the 
States. 


Citizens  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  City  Council  oj  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  is  sponsoring  a  series  of 
meetings.  The  fifth,  "Know  Your 
City"  was  a  neighborhood  meeting 
and  was  attended  by  200  residents. 
Other  meetings  in  the  series  are 
planned  so  that  residents  and  city 
officials  may  get  together  to  discuss 
mutual  problems. 

The  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  May  21  elected 
John  W.  Bodine  as  President; 
Richard  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  as  First  Vice 
President;  Markley  Stevenson,  as 
Second  Vice  President;  Alexander 
Hemphill  as  Third  Vice  President; 
R.  Schuyler  Lippincott  as  Secretary 
and  Howard  E.  Hansen,  Treasurer. 
Aaron  Levine  is  Executive  Director. 
The  new  President  is  a  graduate  of 
Wesleyan  and  Oxford  Universities. 


He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  has 
practised  law  in  Philadelphia  since 
1937.  At  present  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Planning  Commission  of  Spring- 
field Township,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

The  Council  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Martha  G. 
Crampton  to  the  staff  as  Com- 
munity Planner.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Vassar  College  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  community 
and  group  work.  Her  duties  will 
include  work  with  community 
groups  and  committee  functions. 

The  New  York  State  Citizens 
Council  held  its  Annual  Institute 
of  Community  Leadership  at  Ho- 
bart  and  William  Smith  Colleges, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  June  10-13,  1953 
and  decided  to  undertake  a  co- 
operative study  to  find  out  what 
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colleges  are  now  doing  to  assist 
communities  and  in  what  ways  they 
can  significantly  expand  such  ser- 
vices. The  study  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  H. 
Curtis  Mial,  Syracuse,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Citizens  Council. 
He  will  work  closely  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Universities 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  with 
the  State  University,  both  of  which 
are  supplying  funds  for  the  study. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  proposal  will  be 
ready  to  be  submitted  at  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

At  this  Annual  meeting,  Dr. 
Alan  W.  Brown  was  reelected  for  a 
second  one-year  term  as  President 
of  the  Council.  Harry  J.  Carmen, 
Dean  Emeritus,  Columbia  College, 
Columbia  University  with  N.  P. 
Catherwood,  Dean,  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations;  Ernest  O.  Melby,  Dean, 
School  of  Education,  New  York 
University;  and  Julius  Rothman, 
CIO  Liaison  Officer,  Community 
Chests  and  Council  of  America, 
were  elected  Vice  Presidents. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Seattle 
and  King  County,  Washington  has 
issued  a  clarion  call  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  community  betterment 
for  its  coming  civic  program.  A 
reorganization  of  committee  per- 
sonnel for  the  new  year  is  in  progress 
and  the  League  points  out  that  it  has 
15  standing  committees  and  asks 
its  members  to  line  up  with  the 
committee  of  their  choice  and 
WORK.  "Come  out  on  the  firing 
line"  says  the  mid-July  bulletin, 
Municipal  News.  "You  aren't 
merely  puttering  around  with  pub- 
lic problems,"  says  the  appeal, 


"You  are  participating  in  their 
solution.  It  is  axiomatic  that  in 
civic  reform  a  meritorious  proposal 
is  bound  to  be  accomplished  if  its 
supporters  will  only  stick  with  it. 
There  are  few  'quickies'  in  public 
transactions."  Of  the  696  members 
of  the  League  enrolled  on  its  com- 
mittees last  year,  some  400  were 
fair-to-faithful  attenders  at  meet- 
ings. The  League  hopes  to  improve 
this  record  the  coming  year.  Last 
year  the  League's  City  Planning 
Committee,  with  Fred  Darnell, 
Chairman,  led  others  with  41  meet- 
ings of  the  main  committee  and 
subcommittees,  and  a  total  attend- 
ance of  449.  This  about  doubled  its 
1951-52  mark.  The  previous  com- 
mittee record  was  made  by  the 
County  Planning  Committee, 
Richard  Lee,  Chairman,  whose  main 
and  subgroups  met  38  times  last 
year  with  an  attendance  of  451. 

The  City  Club  (of  Chicago)  Bulle- 
tin announces  that  the  President, 
John  W.  Ruettinger,  is  planning  in 
every  way  to  expand  the  usefulness 
of  this  famous  Club.  The  fiftieth 
celebration  in  November  will  be 
fittingly  observed.  The  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  seeking  citizen  interest, 
quotes  from  Edmund  Burke:  "The 
only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  noth- 
ing." The  membership  of  this  Club 
is  about  900.  Its  regular  Forum 
Luncheons  are  outstanding  events 
in  Chicago. 

The  Forward  San  Francisco  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  prevent 
the  central  San  Francisco  business 
district  from  becoming  a  ghost 
town.  Fifty  civic  and  business 
leaders  form  the  Committee  and 
their  prime  purpose  will  be  to  arrest 
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the  decentralization  of  the  business 
district.  Col.  Marmion  D.  MUIs, 
former  general  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Transit  System  who  has 
been  consultant  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Street  Railway  system,  is 
working  adviser  to  the  transit  and 
traffic  section  of  the  new  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Greater  Pbiladelpbia-Dela- 
ware-Soutb  Jersey  Council,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Robert  E. 
Garrett,  will  hold  the  Fifth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Council  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia on  October  16th,  to  discuss  in  a 
series  of  panel  groups,  high  speed 
transit,  highways  and  bridges,  land- 
use  developments  for  an  industrial 
era,  sanitation  and  refuse  disposal, 
unification  and  simplification  of 
municipal  government  for  consolida- 
tion, administration  of  facilities  and 
services  by  authorities,  the  area's 
water  resources,  the  Port  area,  and 
educational  needs  due  to  rapidly 
increasing  population.  This  well 
organized  program  is  a  lineal  des- 
cendant of  the  Regional  Planning 
Federation  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri- 
State  District  which  was  headed  by 
Colonel  S.  P.  Wetherill  the  records 
of  which  were  turned  over  to  the 
Institute  of  Local  and  State  Govern- 
ment of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  the  Philadelphia  Sun- 
day Bulletin  for  May  31,  1953 
pointed  out:  "Civic  planning  is 
now  in  a  far  more  advanced  state 
than  in  1923.  Need  for  such  plan- 
ning is  more  generally  appreciated. 
Rapid  industrial  and  residential 
growth  of  the  whole  area  around 
Philadelphia  has  attained  such  a 
pace  that  unification  of  the  work 
is  imperative. 


Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  Presi- 
dent of  the  APCA  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  on 
the  16th  of  October. 

The  Regional  Reporter,  official 
organ  of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Area  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, has  a  new  Editor  in  George 
Honzatko,  who  succeeds  Robert 
Ramsdell,  former  editor  who  has  a 
new  position  with  the  Dearborn 
City  Board  of  Education.  The  new 
editor  reports  that  the  zoning  analy- 
sis, started  by  the  research  staff,  is 
at  the  midway  point.  Eighty-seven 
of  the  region's  102  zoning  ordin- 
ances have  been  tabulated  and 
completion  of  the  tabulation  is 
expected  within  the  next  three  or 
four  months.  The  tabulations  will 
then  be  analyzed  with  several 
objectives  in  mind  (1)  to  determine 
the  zoning  character  of  the  Region; 
(2)  to  relate  this  character  to  the 
pattern  of  land  use;  (3)  to  produce 
recommendations  for  structural  im- 
provements and  language  clarity 
in  zoning  ordinances,  and:  (4)  to 
seek  great  zoning  uniformity 
throughout  the  Region. 

The  League  oj  Women  Voters  of 
Claremont,  California  has  issued  an 
excellent  booklet  called  "Claremont 
is  Your  Town."  In  cooperation 
with  the  officials  of  the  City  of 
Claremont  and  the  Unified  School 
District,  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  government  is  presente.d 
Claremont  only  dates  back  to  1888 
and  now  in  1953  it  is  a  town  of 
2400  homes,  7814  people,  some 
fifty  businesses  and  some  thirty 
professional  offices.  It  has  four 
private  schools,  four  colleges  (Clare- 
mont College,  Claremont  Men's 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Under  Harvard's  new  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Design,  Jose  Louis 
Sert,  there  have  been  appointed 
Serge  Chermayeff  as  Chairman  of 
the  Department  oj  Architecture  at 
Harvard,  and  Reginald  R.  Isaacs 
as  Charles  Dyer  Norton  Professor 
of  Regional  Planning.  Mr.  Cher- 
mayeff was  formerly  head  of  Chi- 
cago's Institute  of  Design,  and  suc- 
ceeds Walter  A.  Gropius  who  re- 
signed as  Chairman  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Chermayeff  was  born  in  Russia 
in  1900,  studied  at  Harrow,  Cam- 
bridge and  on  the  Continent  and 
later  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1942 
and  became  a  citizen  in  1946. 

Mr.  Isaacs  has  been  planning 
director  for  Michael  Reese  Hospital 
in  Chicago.  He  is  expected  to  be- 
come Chairman  of  a  new  combined 
Department  of  Town  and  Land- 
scape Planning.  Mr.  Isaacs  was 
born  in  Winnipeg  and  is  41  years  old. 
He  obtained  his  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture degree  from  Minnesota  Uni- 
versity in  1935  and  his  Master's 
degree  at  Harvard  in  1939.  He  has 
worked  for  HHFA,  the  old  USHA 
and  the  Chicago  and  Syracuse 
planning  commissions.  It  has  been 
reported  that  staff  member  William 
L.  C.  Wheaton  is  going  to  Penn- 
sylvania University  and  that  Cole- 
man  Woodbury  is  resigning  and 
will  not  join  the  Littauer  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration 
as  reported  earlier  this  year. 

Asst.  Professor  Lester  A.  Collins 
resigned  last  January  as  Chairman 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture  De- 
partment. Remaining  on  the  staff 


of  the  Landscape  Architecture  De- 
partment are  Associate  Professors 
Walter  L.  Chambers  and  Norman 
T.  Newton. 

Yale  University  announces  the 
appointment  of  Paul  Schweikher 
of  Chicago  as  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. He  will  succeed  Professor 
George  Howe  who  will  retire  next 
February. 

The  University  oj  Washington  at 
Seattle  announces  a  Graduate  Cur- 
riculum in  Urban  Planning.  The 
training  received  by  candidates  for 
the  graduate  professional  degree, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Urban  Planning, 
is  designed  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  professionally  trained 
administrators  and  technicians  in 
urban  planning. 

The  curriculum  fosters  compet- 
ence not  only  in  the  broad  area  of 
urban  planning  at  the  administra- 
tive level  but  it  also  permits  em- 
phasis in  technical  areas  and  special 
skills  required  in  the  profession. 
Students  are  expected  to  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  political, 
physical,  economic  and  social 
growth,  and  the  accepted  preven- 
tive and  remedial  planning  methods 
for  meeting  such  problems.  Pro- 
ficiency in  planning  design  and 
analysis,  cartography,  and  popula- 
tion and  land-use  studies  and  re- 
lated fields  is  a  necessary  adjunct. 
The  thesis  is  to  be  the  product  of 
individual  research  and  performance 
on  a  planning  project.  A  limited 
number  of  compensated  internships 
are  available  through  arrangements 
with  a  few  Washington  municipali- 
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ties.  Inquiries  regarding  the  degree 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Planning. 

Associate  Professor  Lloyd  Rod- 
win  of  the  Land  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  is  the  author  of  an 
article  in  the  April  1953  Town 
Planning  Review  which  is  entitled 
"The  Achilles  Heel  of  British  Town 
Planning."  The  article  is  part  of  a 
larger  study  and  is  based  on  a 
year's  residence  and  travel  in  Great 
Britain  and  some  years  of  study  of 
British  housing  and  planning.  Pro- 
fessor Rodwin  states  that  the  two 
most  glaring  weaknesses  in  the  field 
of  planning  in  Britain  are  in  plan- 
ning education  and  planning  re- 
search. He  thinks  that  although 
the  British  planners  have  acquired 
almost  all  the  legislative  tasks  and 
tools  they  have  sought,  then-  in- 
creased powers  have  brought  them 
to  grips  with  new,  complex  prob- 
lems which  go  far  beyond  the 
technical,  and  that  their  background 
in  the  social,  economic  and  political 
fields  is  extremely  limited.  This  is 
his  theme.  In  the  course  of  the 
article  he  sets  forth  much  interest- 
ing information  on  the  planning 
curricula  of  such  universities  as  the 
Universities  of  Liverpool,  Durham, 
London,  Leeds,  Edinburgh  and 
Manchester.  This  paper  is  a  bril- 
liant analysis  of  the  changes  which 
are  emerging  in  contemporary  Brit- 
ish planning  and  the  scope  of 
British  planning  education.  It  can 
be  read  with  profit  by  all  those  in 
the  planning  field. 


announces  its  education  program 
in  City  and  Regional  Planning  in  a 
publication  dated  July  1953.  In 
developing  the  two-year  graduate 
curriculum  in  city  planning,  full  use 
has  been  made  of  the  existing  de- 
partments already  established  at 
the  University  which  offer  instruc- 
tion or  are  engaged  in  research  in 
related  fields.  The  program  re- 
quires a  period  of  at  least  two  years 
of  study,  including  a  three  months' 
period  of  internship  in  a  planning 
office,  preferably  undertaken  during 
the  summer  between  the  two  grad- 
uate years.  It  is  expected  that 
most  of  the  students  who  will  apply 
for  admission  to  this  field  of  study 
will  have  done  their  undergraduate 
work  either  in  architecture,  land- 
scape architecture,  or  engineering 
or  in  the  social  sciences,  with  a 
major  in  sociology,  economics,  or 
political  science.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  City  Planning  will  be 
awarded  upon  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  prescribed  courses  in 
city  planning,  with  a  thesis  pre- 
senting the  results  of  original  re- 
search. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Institute 
of  Government  at  the  University  of 
Washington  was  held  July  7  to  10, 
1953.  Section  programs  included 
"Urban  Problems  in  Unincorporated 
Areas,"  "Planning  and  Zoning," 
"Planning  Methods,"  "Zoning  Prob- 
lems and  Experiences,"  "Zoning 
Administration  and  Enforcement," 
"The  Citizen's  Role  in  Improving 
the  Democratic  Process,"  "Public 
Parks  and  Recreation"  and  "Parks 
and  Recreation  Planning." 


The    Graduate    Division    of    the     PLANNING  COURSES  IN  THE  SOUTH 
University  oj  California  at  Berkeley         The  activities  of  Southern  Educa- 
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tional  Institutions  in  instruction, 
research  and  service  in  city  plan- 
ning and  related  fields  have  been 
compiled  by  John  A.  Parker,  Head, 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  are  contained  in  the  Port- 
folio of  the  Southern  Congress  on 
City  Planning  held  in  Roanoke, 
Va.,  Aug.  17,  18  and  19,  1953.  This 
information  is  here  condensed  and 
briefed. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas:  Two  courses  are  given 
in  the  Department  of  Architecture : 
Housing  and  City  Planning.  Con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  organiz- 
ing a  service  program  in  planning 
for  small  cities. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute:  A 
one-year  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Town  Planning 
is  conducted  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Allied  Arts  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Holds  an  annual  Citizens 
Conference  on  Community  Plan- 
ning open  to  city  officials,  city 
planners  and  citizens. 

Atlanta  University:  Various  as- 
pects of  city  planning  and  related 
fields  are  offered  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  fields  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work. 

Baylor  University:  Courses  in  re- 
lated fields  are  offered  in  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  and 
the  School  of  Business. 

College  of  William  and  Mary:  An 
undergraduate  course  in  city  plan- 
ning is  offered  in  the  summer 
through  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. Professor  James  E.  Pate  has 
undertaken  projects  relating  to  the 
planning  of  Williamsburg  and  the 
region. 


Duke  University:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  offers  a 
course  in  "Government  and  Plan- 
ning." 

Florida  State  University:  The 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  offers  Bachelors 
and  Masters  degrees  with  special 
programs  designed  for  governmen- 
tal planning.  The  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research  and  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  other  divisions  of 
the  University,  undertakes  research 
in  planning  and  housing.  The  De- 
partment of  Geography  and  the 
School  of  Public  Administration 
collaborate  in  offering  extension 
courses  in  Community  Resources, 
Evaluation  and  Planning. 

Georgia  Institute  oj  Technology: 
The  Graduate  City  Planning  Pro- 
gram, initiated  in  1952,  a  two-year 
graduate  program  in  city  planning 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
City  Planning.  A  work  conference 
for  members  of  city  planning  com- 
missions in  Georgia  is  planned  for 
the  fall  of  1953  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Grad- 
uate instruction  in  city  and  regional 
planning  leading  to  the  Master's 
and  Doctor's  degrees  is  offered  in 
the  Department  of  City  Engineering. 

Texas  Southern  University:  Reve- 
lant  courses  are  offered  in  the  re- 
lated fields  of  urban  sociology, 
public  welfare,  human  ecology,  pub- 
lic administration  and  municipal 
government. 

Tulane  University:  Individual 
courses  in  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  related  fields  are  offered 
in  the  College  of  Architecture  and 
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in  the  departments  of  Sociology  and 
Economics.  Basic  research  pro- 
grams in  planning  and  related  fields 
are  being  conducted  by  the  Urban 
Life  Institute. 

University  oj  Arkansas:  Two 
courses,  in  City  Planning  and  Cur- 
rent Housing  Problems  are  offered 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

University  of  Chattanooga:  Courses 
in  related  fields  are  offered  in  the 
departments  of  Political  Science, 
Education,  Economics  and  Engin- 
eering. 

University  of  Florida:  The  De- 
partment of  Architecture  offers  an 
undergraduate  major  in  planning 
in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  year  in 
the  architecture  curriculum.  At 
the  graduate  level,  the  Department 
of  Architecture  and  Planning  offers 
a  one  year  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Community  Planning. 

University  of  Kentucky:  At  the 
graduate  level  a  course,  Municipal 
Finance,  focuses  on  the  fiscal  as- 
pects of  city  planning. 

University  of  Louisville:  Offers  a 
course,  City  Planning,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering. 

University  of  North  Carolina:  The 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  offers  a  two-year  graduate 
program  in  city  planning  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Regional 
Planning.  The  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning  cooperates 
in  conducting  research  programs 
dealing  with  local,  state,  regional, 
national  and  foreign  area  problems 
as  these  relate  to  the  fields  of  city 
and  regional  planning,  urbanization 
and  community  organization  and 
administration.  The  Department 


assists  communities  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  planning  programs. 

University  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Graduate  College  offers  a  two-year 
graduate  program  in  city  planning 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Regional  and  City  Planning.  The 
Institute  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, an  independent  agency  of 
the  Univers'ty,  performs  research 
and  service  functions  in  city  plan- 
ning. 

University  of  Tennessee:  The 
Departments  of  Political  Science, 
Sociology  and  Engineering  give 
courses  in  city  planning,  municipal 
government,  urban  problems,  urban 
society  and  public  works  adminis- 
tration and  finance.  The  Municipal 
Advisory  Service  provides  consul- 
tation to  cities  on  problems  related 
to  city  planning. 

University  of  Texas:  The  School 
of  Architecture  and  Planning  offers 
a  five-year  undergraduate  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Architecture  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  as  well  as  a  graduate 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Architecture.  In  con- 
junction with  the  University's  Di- 
vision of  Extension,  the  School  of 
Architecture  undertakes  planning 
studies  of  communities  which  are 
made  available  to  the  communities 

Vanderbilt  University:  The  Uni- 
versity is  conducting  work  in  the 
fields  of  demography,  and  on  the 
urban,  rural  and  regional  community 
through  its  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute:  Two 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture,  urban  plan- 
ning and  housing. 
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An  honorary  degree  was  awarded  to 
four  distinguished  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  the  83rd 
Commencement  exercises  at  Amherst 
on  June  7,  and  included  among  those 
who  were  honored  was  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  class  of  1923,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  citation  to 
Mr.  Wirth  read  as  follows: 

Conrad  Lewis  Wirth  — 

You  came  to  us  from  the  incompar- 
able parks  of  Minneapolis  to  study 
under  Frank  A.  Waugh. 

You  majored  in  landscape  architect- 
ure, and  minored  in  English  1. 

In  1928  you  started  to  climb  the 
long  trail  of  the  national  park  service 
and  twenty-three  years  later  you 
reached  the  peak.  You  became  its 
director.  There  are  no  heights  above. 

You  have  been  the  admiration  of 
your  professional  associates  and  the 
pride  of  us  all. 

An  exemplary  alumnus,  you  have 
renewed  your  life  and  loyalty  by  virtue 
of  a  son  in  the  present  sophomore  class. 

We  rejoice  with  the  men  and  women 
of  1923  in  your  notable  career,  and  we 
welcome  you  back  to  the  green  garden 
of  your  memory  with  affectionate 
regard  and  good  wishes. 

And  I,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
honoris  causa,  together  with  all  of  the 
rights,  honors  and  privileges  which 
appertain  to  that  degree  here  or  else- 
where. In  token  of  this  I  present  you 
with  this  diploma  and  invest  you  with 
the  appropriate  hood. 


With  the  retirement  of  Will  O. 
Doolittle,  long  esteemed  Editor  of 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION,  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives,  beginning  with  the 
June  issue,  publication  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Finch  &  McCuIIough  of  Aurora, 
Illinois.  This  really  means  in  the 
hands  of  W.  L.  McCuIIough,  President 
of  the  Fox  River  Valley  Pleasure  Drive- 


way and  Park  District,  a  member 
deeply  devoted  to  the  Institute  and  to 
the  cause  of  park  improvement.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Malcolm  B.  Wooton, 
Managing  Editor,  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  general  magazine  and 
agricultural  publication  field.  With  the 
aid  of  a  newly  appointed  Editorial  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Clyde  Hightshoe  of 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  as  Chairman,  Roberts 
Mann,  Claude  Robillard,  Walter  Tucker, 
Emile  Mardfin,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Institute,  as  editor,  will  steer  the 
destinies  of  this  magazine. 


As  a  memorial  to  the  late  Robert 
Kingery  and  his  many  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  Chicago  Region, 
a  major  regional  highway  has  been 
named  KINGERY  EXPRESSWAY  or 
HIGHWAY,  depending  on  the  design 
of  the  highway  improvement.  Mr. 
Kingery  directed  the  work  of  the  Chi- 
cago Regional  Planning  Association 
from  1925  to  his  death  in  1951  and  was 
nationally  known  in  the  fields  of  city 
planning,  highways  and  state  parks. 

Daniel  H.  Burnham,  President  of  the 
Association,  reports  that  official  action 
on  the  renaming  was  taken  recently  by 
the  county  boards  of  Cook  and  DuPage 
Counties  in  which  are  located  two  of 
the  improved  sections  of  the  highway. 

Those  sections  are  Route  83  from 
lllth  Street  to  Oakton  Street,  located 
in  western  Cook  County  and  eastern 
DuPage  County,  and  the  Tri-State 
Expressway  (U.  S.  6  and  Alt.  U.  S.  30) 
which  passes  through  Lansing,  Illinois, 
and  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Ultimately  the  two  sections  will  be 
joined  by  a  diagonal  location  and  be 
extended  northerly  into  Wisconsin  and 
easterly  into  Indiana,  hence  the  name 
Tri-State  previously  applied  to  the 
route.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
KINGERY  EXPRESSWAY  or  HIGH- 
WAY may  be  chosen  as  the  extension 
of  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio-Indiana  toll 
route  into  the  Chicago  region. 

As  the  highway  was  originally  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Kingery  in  1926,  the 
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route  would  function  partly  as  a  radial 
traffic  facility  for  Chicago  and  partly 
as  a  belt  line  or  by-pass.  It  would  be 
located  on  a  broad  right-of-way  at 
least  200  feet  wide,  have  opposing  traffic 
streams  separated  by  a  planted  center 
strip,  grade  separations  at  intersecting 
railroads  and  important  highways,  and 
a  landscaped  right-of-way. 


The  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Association  of  Melbourne,  Australia 
extended  an  invitation  to  Los  Angeles 
City  Planning  Director  Charles  B. 
Bennett,  to  visit  Melbourne  as  its  guest 
and  to  help  launch  a  new  Master  Plan 
for  the  City  developed  by  local  plan- 
ning technicians.  Mr.  Bennett  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  flew  to  Australia 
for  the  occasion  during  the  early  part 
of  August.  The  trip  was  the  first  which 
Mr.  Bennett  has  made  to  the  "land 
down  under." 


Russell  P.  Andrews  is  the  author  of 
an  Inter-University  Case  Program, 
Number  13  in  the  series,  entitled  Wilder- 
ness Sanctuary,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished and  distributed  by  the  University 
of  Alabama  Press.  This  series  of  case 
studies  is  written  as  aids  to  the  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  public  adminis- 
tration and  policy  formation.  The  con- 
troversy described  in  the  case  which 
Mr.  Andrews  has  outlined  came  to  a 
head  over  the  proposed  use  of  the 
President's  authority  to  provide  by 
Executive  Order  for  the  setting  apart 
and  the  protection  of  airspace  reserva- 
tions in  the  United  States  for  national 
defense  and  other  governmental  pur- 
poses, and  a  recommendation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Airspace 
Reservation  over  the  Superior  National 
Forest  in  Minnesota,  affecting  the 
Quetico-Superior  region.  A  full  review 
and  evaluation  of  this  issue  including 
the  legal  action  which  resulted  in 
a  decision  of  the  District  Court  and 
action  by  the  Circuit  Court  affirming 
the  decision,  permanently  enjoining 
violations  of  the  Executive  Order  which 
created  the  Airspace  over  this  vast 
wilderness  area  have  been  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Andrews'  valuable  study. 


At  Fort  Raleigh,  foundations  for  the 
most  unusual  garden  fountains  ever 
erected  in  the  United  States  are  now 
being  constructed  for  the  State  Garden 
Clubs'  Elizabethan  Garden  at  the  site  of 
The  Lost  Colony  on  Roanoke  Island. 
The  statues  are  unusual  because  they 
date  back  to  the  period  of  Elizabethan 
England,  which  the  gardens  will  com- 
memorate. 

Since  the  North  Carolina  Garden 
Clubs  made  the  Elizabethan  Garden 
here  one  of  their  major  projects,  land 
has  been  acquired,  landscaping  has  been 
started  and  the  goal  of  $10,000  pledged 
by  members  of  Garden  clubs  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  in  this  State  has 
been  reached. 

The  $10,000  will  see  the  project  well 
underway,  but  there  will  be  additional 
funds  available  from  time  to  time  The 
Garden  will  commemorate  the  memory 
of  the  first  Queen  Elizabeth  during 
whose  reign  the  colonization  of  America 
in  North  Carolina  began 

A  few  months  ago  prominent  members 
of  the  State  Garden  Clubs  were  for- 
tunate in  receiving  an  outstanding 
gift  of  statuary  from  the  Jock  Whitney 
estate.  This  statuary  from  the  famous 
horseman  and  sportsman's  South  Caro- 
lina estate  was  originally  headed  for  a 
New  York  museum  of  art,  but  instead 
it  was  presented  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
local  project. 

Already  the  statuary,  most  of  it 
dating  back  to  the  Elizabethan  period, 
has  been  delivered  to  Roanoke  Island. 
Under  the  direction  of  W  H.  Canipe  of 
Fayetteville,  the  statuary  and  the 
general  construction  of  the  garden 
which  adjoins  historic  Fort  Raleigh  and 
is  adjacent  to  Roanoke  Sound  is  now 
well  underway.  Foundations  for  the 
historic  fountains  are  now  practically 
completed. 


An  Act  to  establish  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving,  developing  and  protecting 
the  recreation,  scenic  and  historic  areas 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  was  passed 
by  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  April  27. 
Amendments  deleted  a  section  which 
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would  have  appropriated  $5,000  to  the 
Commission  which  would  have  provided 
for  a  full-time  executive  secretary,  and 
which  would  have  allowed  the  com- 
mission "to  construct,  maintain  and 
operate  necessary  facilities  for  the  pro- 
tection and  administration  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  and  the  public." 
While  it  is  regretted  that  money  was 
not  appropriated  to  effectuate  the  work 
of  the  commission,  at  least  a  start  has 
been  made  in  the  program  of  saving  the 
Columbia  Gorge  and  a  policy  relating 
to  its  preservation  established.  The 
Commission  is  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers who  are  residents  of  Oregon  and 
shall  be  appointed  on  a  non-partisan 
basis.  The  Commission  is  to  prepare  a 
comprehnsive  plan  for  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  for  the  protection  and 
administration  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge.  The  plan  is  to  include  boundaries 
for  the  proposed  conservation  area, 
proposed  acquisition  and  administration 
of  land,  proposed  zoning  regulations 
and  such  other  features  as  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  transition  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  to  a  state  con- 
servation area. 


Suggested  Municipal  Regulations  jor 
New  Jersey  Roadside  Zoning  has  been 
issued  by  the  N.  J.  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Development. 

Through  recent  court  decisions  it 
has  been  made  clear  that  New  Jersey 
municipalities  have  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  protect  their  roadsides 
and  to  insure  the  investments  made  in 
providing  means  of  efficient  transporta- 
tion. Obtainment  of  this  calls  for  in- 
telligent study  and  progressive  action. 
At  the  same  time  zoning  for  roadsides 
must  be  sound  and  reasonable  —  never 
arbitrary.  The  purpose  of  this  booklet 
is  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  this  program  and 
to  indicate  some  of  the  things  that  can 
be  done. 


The  Division  of  Law  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  pre- 
pared a  pamphlet  entitled  "Comparative 
Digest  of  Municipal  and  County  Zoning 
Enabling  Statutes,  Jor  Reference  in 


Community  Planning,  Housing,  Slum 
Clearance,  and  Urban  Redevelopment 
Programs".  It  includes  (1)  a  compre- 
hensive digest  of  the  basic  municipal 
and  county  zoning  enabling  statutes  of 
the  States  and  Federal  territories;  (2) 
two  charts  which  show,  in  outline  form, 
the  essential  provisions  of  these  statutes 
pertaining  to  municipalities  and  to 
counties;  (3)  the  text  of  a  typical  zoning 
enabling  statute;  and  (4)  an  article  on 
recent  court  decisions  on  zoning. 

This  publication  is  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.,  for  sixty  cents  a  copy. 
Copies  are  not  available  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

A  similar  pamphlet,  entitled  "Com- 
parative Digest  of  the  Principal  Pro- 
visions of  State  Planning  Laws  Relating 
to  Housing,  Slum  Clearance,  and  Urban 
Redevelopment,"  is  also  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  for  fifty- 
five  cents  a  copy. 


Richard  M.  Leonard  of  Berkeley, 
CaliJ.  writes  that  he  is  protesting  the 
proposal  to  use  a  small  city  park  at 
Marin-Monterey-The  Alameda  for  a 
fire  station.  Mr.  Leonard  thinks: 

1.  We  need  more  park  and  open  area, 
not  less. 

2.  Dedicated  park  areas  must  not  be 
diverted  to  non-park  purposes. 

3.  Basic  park  policy  principle  is  in- 
volved. 

4.  Such  a  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  City  Planning  Commission  for 
a  report  on  the  long-range  policy 
and  planning  involved. 

The  principle  involved  is  by  far  the 
most  important  issue.  It  is  certainly 
not  "cheaper"  to  use  our  scarce  park  and 
open  lands  within  our  congested  city. 
The  same  principle  was  involved  in  the 
short-sighted  proposal  to  use  the  Aquatic 
Park  for  garbage  fill  before  providing 
equal  or  better  park  facilities  elsewhere 
in  the  area.  It  was  also  involved  in  the 
use  of  Golden  Gate  Park  for  sewage 
disposal  to  avoid  "land  acquisition 
cost". 

The  same  principle  even  reaches  the 
national  level  in  the  proposal^of  the 
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U.  S.  Army  Engineers  to  flood  20,000 
acres  of  Glacier  National  Park  because 
it  would  be  "cheaper"  in  land  ac- 
quisition cost  than  to  condemn  private 
land  at  another  site.  That  proposal 
was  roundly  disapproved  by  Congress 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Interior. 


A  new  county  park  program  was 
established  in  Oregon  when  the  Lane 
County  Park  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment was  created  by  action  of  the  Lane 
County  Court  on  April  29,  1953.  A 
charter  commission  of  11  members  was 
named  at  the  same  time,  and  the  follow- 
ing primary  duties  were  defined:  (1)  To 
promote,  develop,  and  maintain  a 
system  of  county  parks  and  recreation 
facilities;  (2)  To  administer,  under  the 
County  Court,  such  park,  recreation, 
scenic,  and  historic  facilities  as  may 
come  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  to 
promote  the  acquisition  of  such  sites 
and  facilities  for  use  by  the  public;  and 
(3)  To  conduct  a  survey  of  the  recrea- 
tion, scenic  and  historical  resources 
presently  available  in  the  county,  and 
needed  in  the  future.  Mr.  Roy  A.  Elliott 
of  Eugene  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  commission.  The  park  and  recrea- 
tion superintendent  has  not  yet  been 
selected. 


The  Library  o/  Congress   has   fallen 


heir  to  another  imposing  addition  to  its 
manuscript  collection  on  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant. 

The  Union  commander's  grandson 
and  namesake,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
3d,  recently  turned  over  62  volumes  of 
Grant's  official  military  records  from 
August  8,  1861,  until  he  took  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States  on 
March  4,  1869. 

With  scarcely  contained  elation, 
the  Library  announced  that  the  pre- 
sentation provides  a  "full  documentary 
account"  of  the  Civil  War  military  career 
of  General  U.  S.  Grant. 

David  C.  Mearns,  chief  of  the 
Manuscript  Division  and  assistant 
Librarian  of  Congress,  declared,  "We're 
very  proud  of  this  collection." 

Most  of  the  volumes  are  huge 
calfskin-bound  notebooks  of  lined  and 
numbered  pages.  The  sturdy  binding 
not  only  spared  the  contents  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  travel  in  the  General's 
headquarters  wagons,  but  preserved 
the  records  in  excellent  condition 
through  the  years. 

Earlier,  General  Grant's  grandson 
presented  the  Engineer  School  Library- 
Museum  of  Fort  Belvoir  with  a  188- 
volume  collection  of  printed  books, 
including  the  "Official  Records  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion"  and  the  39- 
volume  "Writings  of  George  Washing- 
ton," published  by  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Committee. 


CITIZENS  ACTION  FOR  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


College,  Pomona  College  and  Scripps 
College).  The  League  could  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  adoption  in 
1948  of  the  council-manager  form 
of  government.  Besides  the  usual 
officials  of  city  clerk,  city  attorney, 
city  treasurer,  the  police,  fire,  en- 
gineering and  street  departments, 
there  is  the  unified  school  district 
which  serves  an  area  of  about  52 
square  miles,  including  Claremont. 


There  is  the  planning  commission 
with  seven  members,  two  ex  officio 
and  five  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
charged  with  two  major  respon- 
sibilities— zoning  and  general  plan- 
ning. There  are  also  a  Parkways 
and  Trees  Commission  and  a  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission.  The 
League  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
report  to  the  citizens  of  Claremont 
which  includes  directions  for  regis- 
tration and  voting. 
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National  Parks 

Bills  passed: 

H.  R.  1524  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  facilitate  the  management  of 
the  national  park  system  and  miscellaneous  areas  administered  in  connection  with  that 
system.  Passed  House  March  16,  1953.  Passed  Senate  August  1,  1953. 

H.  R.  1527  (D'Ewart)  introduced  January  13,  1953.  To  authorize  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  the  remaining  non-Federal  lands  within  Big  Bend  National 
Park.  Passed  House  March  2, 1953.  Passed  Senate  August  1,  1953. 

Passed  by  Senate  and  sent  to  House: 

S.  79  (Clements)  introduced  January  7,  1953.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  arrange  eventual  acquisition  of  Great 
Onyx  Cave  and  Crystal  Cave  within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park.  Amended  and  passed  Senate  August  1,  1953. 

Passed  over: 

S.  1706  (Barrett  and  Hunt)  introduced  April  21,  1953.  To  provide  for  taxation  by 
the  State  of  Wyoming  of  certain  property  located  within  the  confines  of  Grand  Teton 
National  Park.  Objected  to  on  August  1,  and  passed  over. 

Important  Bills  Continued  in  Committee: 

H.  R.  1037  (Johnson,  Calif.)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To  establish  the  Green 
River  Canyons  National  Park  in  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Utah  from  a  portion  of  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument. 

H.  R.  1038  (Johnson,  Calif.)  introduced  January  6,  1953.  To  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion, operation  or  maintenance  of  any  project  for  the  storage  or  delivery  of  water  within 
or  affecting  any  national  park  or  monument. 

New  Bills  Introduced  since  last  Report: 

H.  R.  6125  (Lantaff),  introduced  July  7,  1953.  To  provide  that  the  tax  on  admissions 
shall  not  apply  to  admissions  to  museums  and  to  historical  sites  operated  by  the  United 
States,  the  several  States,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  by  any  municipality. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  6455  (D'Ewart)  introduced  July  22,  1953.  To  create  a  National  Monument 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  Commission  would  be  composed  of  four  Senators  and  four  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  secure  plans  and 
design  for  a  monument  to  the  Nation  symbolizing  the  United  States  and  the  ideals  of 
democracy. 

H.  R.  6549  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  introduced  July  27,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  construction 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
general  accordance  with  the  plan  approved  by  the  United  States  Territorial  Expansion 
Memorial  Commission.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration.  Passed 
House  and  sent  to  Senate  July  31,  1953. 

H.  R.  6722  (Metcalf)  introduced  July  31,  1953.  To  provide  for  an  investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  developing  the  potentialities  of  Glacier  View  Dam  Site,  Montana. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Congressman  Metcalf  be- 
lieves that  a  new  study  should  be  made  of  all  the  factors  involved,  as  the  proposed  dam 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  in  Montana  could  seriously  affect  Glacier 
National  Park. 

H.  R.  6814  (D'Ewart)  introduced  August  3,  1953.  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
non-Federal  land  within  areas  of  the  National  Park  System.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  donations  and 
also  to  consolidate  Federal  ownership  of  lands  within  the  parks. 

_  S.  J.  Res.  108  (Humphrey)  introduced  July  31,  1953.  To  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Such  a  Committee,  if  established  by  law,  would  be  empowered  to  employ 
a  staff  and  investigate  the  operations  and  effects  of  Federal  laws,  agencies  and  pro- 
grams having  to  do  with  natural  resource  management. 

S.  2591   (Aiken)  by  request.    Introduced  August  3,   1953.    To  establish  a  Federal 
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Recreation  Service  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This  new  bureau  would  provide  con- 
sultant services  to  citizens,  the  aging,  to  hospitals,  and  would  conduct  research  and 
provide  information  to  public  and  non-profit  private  agencies;  also  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  on  Recreational  Services.  Three  companion  House  Bills:  H.  R. 
6583  (Hagen);  H.  R.  6589  (Patten);  and  H.  R.  6607  (Howell)  were  introduced  July  28 
and  29,  1953. 

State  Parks 

Bills  passed: 

H.  R.  4508  (Wickersham)  introduced  April  13,  1953.  Authorizes  the  sale  to  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  of  certain  lands.  Passed  House  July  30,  1953;  passed  Senate  in  lieu 
of  S.  1639,  August  1,  1953.  These  lands  are  included  in  an  irrigation  project  in  the 
Counties  of  Greer  and  Tiowa,  tracts  totaling  about  87  acres  which  will  be  used  for 
state  park  purposes. 

H.  J.  Res.  268  (Wampler)  introduced  May  27,  1953.  Granting  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  negotiation  of  a  compact  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  bi-State  Park  and/or 
recreational  area  by  the  "States  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Passed  House  July  27, 
1953;  passed  Senate  in  lieu  of  S.  J.  Res.  81  on  August  1,  1953.  Provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Breaks  on  Russell  Fort  of  the  Big  Sandy  River.  Such  a  compact  will  have 
to  be  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  both  States  and  by  Congress. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  2236  (Broyhill)  introduced  January  29,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Area  Problems  of  the  Greater  Washington  Metropolitan  Area. 
Reported  favorably  on  July  8,  1953.  Passed  House  July  22,  1953. 

H.  R.  6791  (Simpson  of  111.)  introduced  August  1,  1953.  To  authorize  and  finance 
a  program  of  public  works  construction  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  3087  (McMillan)  introduced  February  16,  1953.  To  authorize  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  permit  certain  improvements  on  two 
business  properties  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  President  Eisenhower  vetoed 
this  bill,  standing  solidly  behind  the  comprehensive  plan  against  "spot  zoning."  The 
two  gas  stations  were  at  the  present  locations  before  zoning  was  established  in  1920. 
As  they  were  non-conforming  under  zoning,  they  could  stay  in  their  locations  for  many 
years.  Remodeling  and  replacement  is  barred,  but  it  was  desired  that  repairs  be  made. 
Planning  officials  stressed  that  the  two  properties  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  5,000 
non-conforming  uses  in  the  District.  Enactment  of  this  bill  raised  the  fear  of  a  precedent 
as  to  the  others.  The  President's  veto  is  published  as  H.  Doc.  216.  The  President  stated: 
"In  addition  to  its  discriminatory  nature,  the  bill  would  adversely  alter  the  basis  of 
comprehensive  planning  in  the  District.  The  city  of  Washington  was  planned  with 
great  care.  However,  before  control  of  land  use  under  a  comprehensive  plan  was  adopted 
in  1920,  many  uses  grew  up  that  did  not  harmonize  with  any  orderly  plan  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Although  the  zoning  act  permitted  continuation  of  these  non-conforming 
uses  under  uniform  regulations,  it  was  plainly  intended  to  prevent  changes  which  might 
perpetuate  or  magnify  the  adverse  effects  of  these  uses.  The  bill  would  subvert  both 
the  purposes  of  the  zoning  act  and  the  objectives  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  by  sanctioning  the  practice  of  'spot  zoning.'  It  constitutes  an  in- 
vitation for  further  exceptions  which  if  enacted  into  law  would  frustrate  comprehensive 
planning  and  make  impossible  the  orderly  development  of  the  Federal  City." 

Forests 

H.  R.  1972  (Baker,  Term.)  introduced  January  22,  1953.  To  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment, management  and  use  of  public-use  areas  and  facilities  and  improvements  of  wild 
life  habitat  on  the  national  forest.  It  is  understood  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  under  study  a  substitute  bill  which  will  meet  objections  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  H.  R.  2106,  introduced  by  Harris  of  Arkansas  and  H.  R.  3168, 
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introduced  by  Elliott  of  Alabama,  with  Senate  bills,  S.  1173  and  S.  1261  are  similar 
bills  to  H.  R.  1972  and  are  still  in  the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  These  bills  would 
set  aside  varying  percentages  of  the  revenues  from  national  forests  for  a  program  of 
recreational  development  and  wildlife  habitat  improvement  within  the  forests. 

H.  R.  4023  (D'Ewart)  introduced  March  27,  1953.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
on  May  20,  21,  22,  23  and  25.  The  APCA  registered  opposition  (See  June  Planning  and 
Civic  Comment)  with  other  couservation  organizations  which  led  to  abandonment 
of  the  bill  and  the  introduction  of  compromise  legislation,  H.  R.  6787  (Hope  of  Kansas) 
introduced  August  1,  1953,  and  S.  2548  (Aiken  of  Vt.  and  Thye  of  Minn.)  introduced 
August  1,  1953.  These  bills  would  legalize  certain  practices  under  Regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  provide  for  court  review  of  administrative  decisions. 
These  compromise  bills  do  not  provide  for  the  establishment  of  multiple-use  advisory 
boards  which  have  been  advocated. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation 

S.  1555  (Millikin,  Col.;  Anderson,  N.  M.;  Barrett,  Wyo.;  Bennet,  Utah;  Chavez, 
N.  M.;  Goldwater,  Ariz.;  Hayden,  Ariz.;  Hunt,  Wyo.;  Johnson,  Col.;  Watkins,  Utah) 
introduced  April  2,  1953.  Also  House  bills,  H.  R.  4443  (Aspinall,  Col.);  H.  R.  4449 
(Dawson,  Utah);  and  H.  R.  4463  (Stringfellow,  Utah)  introduced  April  2,  1953.  Would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  operate  the  initial  phase  of  the 
proposed  Colorado  River  Storage  project  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  The 
"initial  units"  listed  in  this  bill  include  the  controversial  Echo  Park  Dam,  site  of  which 
is  located  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  These  bills  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mines  and  Minerals 

H.  R.  5358  (Hope  of  Kan.)  introduced  May  22,  1953.  This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  the 
present  situation  where  persons  stake  out  a  mining  claim  in  the  national  forests  and 
use  it  for  a  summer  home  site,  the  cutting  of  timber,  etc.  Should  this  bill  pass,  no  timber 
rights  attach  to  the  claim,  except  that  which  is  absolutely  needed  to  conduct  the  mining. 
All  other  timber  on  the  claim  may  be  managed  and  disposed  of  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  All  uses  of  the  claim  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Forest 
Service.  All  mining  claims  shall  be  filed  with  the  District  Land  Office  in  which  the 
claims  are  located.  Committee  hearings  were  held  on  July  8,  9  and  concluded  July  16. 
Approved  by  the  full  Committee  on  August  3,  1953. 

H.  R.  3915  (Engle  of  Calif.)  introduced  March  12,  1953.  Would  permit  mining 
claims  and  patents  under  the  mining  laws  on  public  lands  withdrawn  and/or  reserved 
for  power  development  or  power  sites.  Passed  by  the  House  on  April  20,  1953. 

H.  R.  5099  (introduced  by  D'Ewart  of  Montana)  May  11,  1953.  Provides  for  the 
return  of  mineral  rights  to  the  former  owners  of  lands  which  were  acquired  in  connection 
with  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  project.  Referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  6308  (Pilcher  of  Ga.)  introduced  July  15,  1953.  Provides  for  the  return  of  oil 
and  gas  and  mineral  interests  at  a  fair  market  price  to  the  former  owners  of  lands  ac- 
quired in  connection  with  the  Jim  Woodruff  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Apalachicola, 
Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers.  Fissionable  materials  would  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

S.  1397  (Johnson,  Col.)  introduced  March  20,  1953.  Clarifies  the  status  of  mining 
claims  in  areas  held  under  an  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permit  or  lease  and  would  encourage 
the  exploration  for  and  development  of  fissionable  source  minerals.  Passed  by  Senate 
July  17,  passed  by  House  on  July  25,  1953  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  6217. 

Public  Lands 

H.  R.  6081  (Metcalf  of  Montana)  introduced  July  2,  1953.  Amends  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934,  to  strengthen  its  provisions  and  remove  the  objectionable 
features  which  have  permitted  livestock  interests  to  dominate  the  administration  of 
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the  public  grazing  lands  of  the  West,  thereby  resulting  in  some  cases  of  overgrazing  and 
deterioration  of  the  range.  The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  greater 
discretion  in  the  issuance  of  grazing  permits  and  in  the  establishment  of  grazing  fees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Soil  Conservation 

S.  2549  (Aiken,  Vt.;  Thye,  Minn.;  Schoeppel,  Kan. ;  Anderson,  N.  M.;  Young,  N.  D.; 
Monroney,  Olda.)  introduced  August  1,  1953.  Companion  bill  H.  R.  6795  (Poage,  Tex.) 
introduced  August  1,  1953.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  States  and  local  agencies  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  works  of  improvements 
of  soil  conservation.  The  House  bill  gives  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  disapprove  of  any  plan  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture provided  the  Committees  act  within  60  days.  Referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


proved    by    the    Secretary    of   the 
Interior,   Dec.   11,   1945. 
It    would    seem    that    Roosevelt 


Island  and  other  donated  park 
lands  may  be  defended  from  un- 
related uses. 


Informed  Citizens 


Almost  every  conference  on  what- 
ever subject  recognizes  that  "with- 
out citizen  interest  and  under- 
standing a  dangerous  vacuum  ex- 
ists." In  recent  years  this  is  the 
refrain  of  planning  conferences — 
whether  professional,  official  or 
general.  But  citizens  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  judgment 
on  such  a  variety  of  subjects  that 


some  education  in  each  is  essential. 
In  the  planning  field  citizen  leaders, 
who  would  like  to  be  able  to  act 
intelligently  and  effectively  in  local 
planning  issues,  may  keep  informed 
with  a  minimum  of  time  by  reading 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT 
and  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  ANNUAL. 


Patrons  of  State  Parks 


Last  year  there  were  nearly 
150,000,000  visitors  to  our  state 
parks  and  related  areas.  Of  course 
this  included  a  good  many  re- 
peaters, but,  at  that,  the  figures 
indicate  almost  universal  patronage 
of  state  parks.  The  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  has  worked 
for  thirty-two  years  to  stimulate 
the  acquisition  and  maintenance 


of  adequate  state  parks.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  through 
the  dedicated  service  cf  state  park 
officials.  But  accelerated  progress 
could  be  ensured  if  citizen  leaders 
interested  in  state  parks  would 
join  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  attend  its  meetings 
and  work  for  its  aims. 
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RESEARCH 

Joseph  Prendergast,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Recreation  Research  to  provide 
liaison  between  the  many  agencies, 
individuals  and  institutions  through- 
out the  country  conducting  re- 
search relating  to  recreation.  The 
chairman  will  be  Dr.  Luther  Halsey 
Gulick,  now  President  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Administration  of 
New  York.  Vice-chairman  of  the 
Committee  is  James  S.  Stevens,  Sr., 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  at 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  George 
D.  Butler,  National  Recreation 
Association's  Director  of  Research, 
will  serve  as  the  Committee's  sec- 
retary. 

LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  122— 83d  Congress 
(H.R.  4823),  approved  July  16, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  sell  to  the  State  of  Texas 
160  acres  within  the  Dennison  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  to  provide 
permanent  building  sites  for  Eisen- 
hower State  Park,  named  for  the 
President. 

An  act  of  the  Arizona  Legislature 
of  March  13  (S.  34)  prohibits 
dumping  refuse,  rubbish,  or  debris 


on  highways  or  within  20  yards  of 
state  or  county  roads.  Penalties 
provide  for  suspension  of  driving 
license  and/or  vehicle  registration 
certificate  for  a  period  of  up  to 
30  days. 

The  New  York  Legislature  re- 
cently authorized  establishment  of 
Mohansic  State  Park,  an  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  Taconic  State  Parkway 
previously  operated  by  the  West- 
chester  County  Park  Commission. 

A  law  designed  to  rejuvenate 
state  parks  financially  was  passed 
by  the  1953  Minnesota  Legislature. 
This  provides  for  sale  of  attractive 
windshield  "stickers"  to  be  pur- 
chased by  state  park  visitors.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  1953  summer 
season,  Minnesotans  began  paying 
$1.00  per  car  for  "stickers"  good  for 
one  year  in  all  state  parks.  Funds 
from  the  sale  of  these  permits  are 
appropriated  solely  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  parks. 

An  act  of  the  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture, approved  by  Governor  Don- 
nelly on  May  21  creates  a  new  State 
Park  Board  independent  of  the ; 
Conservation  Commission.  The 
powers  and  duties  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  the  former  Board; 
however,  one  new  provision  is 
designed  to  limit  the  annual  profit 
of  a  concessioner  to  $10,000. 
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Senate  Bill  357  to  establish  a 
Columbia  Gorge  Commission  in 
Oregon  became  law  on  April  27 
when  signed  by  Governor  Patterson. 
The  Commission  is  directed  to 
prepare  for  approval  of  the  Governor 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection and  administration  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge,  including 
proposed  boundaries  for  a  state 
conservation  area,  acquisition,  zon- 
ing regulations  and  other  features. 
It  is  authorized  to  expend  funds  for 
protection,  development,  and  main- 
tenance, to  enter  into  contracts, 
to  accept  gifts,  and  to  cooperate 
with  Federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  and 
individuals.  However,  no  appro- 
priation was  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES 

A  doctoral  dissertation  entitled 
State  Park-Naturalist  Programs, 
Their  History,  Present  Status,  and 
Recommendations  for  the  Future  pre- 
pared by  Howard  Eugene  Weaver 
at  Cornell  University  in  1952  re- 
views nature  interpretation  pro- 
grams in  a  majority  of  state  park 
systems  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  such  activities.  Dr. 
Weaver  is  presently  teaching  at 
Texas  A  &  M  College. 

Another  especially  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  state  park 
nature  interpretation  was  recently 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks.  This  Report  on  the  Inter- 
pretive Service  of  the  State  Parks  oj 
California  by  Hubert  O.  Jenkins 
is  a  summary  of  observations  and 
recommendations  made  during  a 
one-year  study  by  the  author.  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  qualified  through  five 


seasons'  employment  in  ranger-na- 
turalist work  in  state  and  national 
parks.  The  report  covers  contact 
stations,  ranger  contacts,  campfire 
programs,  guided  trail  walks,  the 
naturalist,  the  museum,  recreation, 
personnel,  and  recommendations  for 
the  future. 

State  Park  Statistics — 1952  was 
issued  in  August  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  This  annual  publica- 
tion contains  tabulations  on  state 
park  expenditures,  sources  of  funds, 
attendance,  personnel,  and  areas 
and  acreages  which  were  compiled 
from  questionnaires  submitted  by 
77  agencies  in  46  States.  An 
analysis  of  these  statistics  shows 
small  increases  over  1951  for  ex- 
penditures, personnel,  and  a  24 
percent  increase  in  attendance — 
reaching  an  all-time  high  of  nearly 
150  million.  Land  acquisition  and 
funds  available  for  expenditure 
showed  a  slight  increase. 

"Your  Best  Vacation  Bet  .  .  . 
The  State  Parks"  by  Maralyn 
Orbison  and  Anne  Schramm  ap- 
pears in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Country  Gentleman.  This  resume 
of  vacation  opportunities  includes 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  state 
parks  in  many  portions  of  the 
Country. 

"The  Gem  in  The  Thousand 
Hills"  is  an  article  appearing  in 
June  issue  of  Missouri  Conservation. 
The  "Gem"  (Forest  Lake)  is  a 
reservoir  constructed  fcr  water  sup- 
ply and  recreation  purposes  by  the 
Town  of  Kirksville,  Missouri,  and 
donated  to  the  State  Park  Board  for 
future  state  park  purposes. 

The  inn  at  Montgomery  Bell 
State  Park,  Tennessee,  is  included 
in  the  section  on  "Favorite  Recipes 
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of  Famous  Taverns"  of  the  August 
issue  of  Ford  Times.  The  article 
contains  the  favorite  recipe  and 
ingredients  of  Chef  Charles  Sadler's 
"Sweet  Potato  Delight." 

A  description  of  New  Hampshire's 
state  parks  and  their  opportunities 
for  family  vacation  enjoyment  ap- 
pears in  the  July  issue  of  Parks  and 
Recreation.  "Family  Fun  in  the 
Sun"  is  the  motto  of  New  Hamp- 
shire park  supervisors  this  year. 

Golden  and  Silver  Falls  State 
Park,  Oregon,  is  described  in  the 
July-August  issue  of  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Times. 

An  article  "Horse  Sense  in  Inter- 
pretation" by  Paul  E.  Schulz, 
Park  Naturalist,  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park,  in  the  May  issue 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  tells  of 
presenting  the  park  facts  in  an 
interesting  manner,  having  a  bal- 
anced program,  and  using  tech- 
niques which  encourage  the  public's 
cooperation. 

"Swimming  Pool  Layout — Con- 
struction, Design,  Use,"  by  C.  P. 
L.  NichoIIs,  Supervisor  of  Aquatics, 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  May 
issue  of  Parks  and  Recreation  stresses 
the  advantages  of  combining  pools 
for  many  purposes  and  suggests 
locations,  preferred  depths,  amount 
of  chlorination,  and  bathhouse  de- 
sign. 

The  46-page  state  parks  section 
of  the  Report  oj  the  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Department  oj  Natural  Re- 
sources for  fiscal  year,  1952  includes 
an  organization  chart,  an  informa- 
tion chart  for  state  park  facilities, 
and  statements  on  attendance,  ac- 
complishments, tools  and  equip- 
ment, revenues,  and  recommenda- 
tions. 


"Random  Notes  on  Trends  in 
Pennsylvania  State  Parks"  by 
Anthony  J.  Piccola  in  the  January 
Landscape  Architecture  Quarterly  re- 
views facilities,  transportation  fac- 
tors, and  travel  data. 

A  booklet  A  Report  to  the  People 
of  Florida  summarizes  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  state  parks, 
describes  each  area,  and  contains 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Florida 
Park  Service. 

The  Conservation  Yearbook,  1953, 
a  Directory  and  Guide  to  Facts, 
Figures,  and  People  in  American 
Conservation,  was  published  in  July. 
This  second  edition  of  this  annual 
publication,  which  is  greatly  en- 
larged, contains  tabulations,  list- 
ings of  areas,  agencies,  and  officials 
— providing  a  wealth  of  source  in- 
formation about  conservation.  A 
listing  of  state  parks,  state  park 
agencies  and  the  tabulations  from 
State  Park  Statistics — 1951  are  in- 
cluded. This  publication  may  be 
obtained  for  $5.50  from  Erie  Kauff- 
man,  Editor,  The  Conservation 
Yearbook,  1740  K  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

The  California  Recreation  Com- 
mission has  recently  issued  a  hand- 
book for  prospective  camp  admin- 
istrators and  lay  boards  of  organized 
camps  entitled  Laws  and  Regulations 
Relating  to  Organized  Camping,  de- 
signed to  assist  those  interested  in 
camping  in  California  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  mass  of  legislation 
regarding  the  camping  movement. 

NEWS    FROM    THE    STATES 

Alabama.  Since  appropriations 
for  maintenance  and  operation  will 
not  exceed  those  for  last  year, 
Meher  State  Park  on  the  Mobile 
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Causeway  is  the  only  park  being 
developed  this  year.  This  is  being 
financed  primarily  by  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  oysters. 

The  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Corn- 
pan}'  at  Coosa  Pines  announced 
May  29  the  gift  of  40  acres  atop 
Cheaha  Mountain  as  an  addition 
to  Cheaha  State  Park. 

Arkansas.  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  B. 
Byrd  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Bryan  Stearns  who  has  served  as 
Director  of  State  Parks  in  Arkansas 
for  the  past  14  years. 

California.  News  and  Views,  pub- 
lished by  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  will  be  issued  quarterly 
instead  of  monthly  in  the  future. 

A  five-year  campaign  to  save  the 
grove  of  sugar  pines  adjacent  to 
the  South  Calaveras  grove  of  Giant 
Sequoia  is  almost  complete.  An 
agreement  was  signed  in  February 
covering  transfer  of  the  378.7-acre 
tract  from  the  Pickering  Lumber 
Company  to  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  under  a  1909  conservation 

I  law.  The  company  received  a 
comparable  tract  of  merchantable 

1  timber  on  a  nearby  Federal  tract. 
This  will  eventually  be  made  part 
of  the  state  park. 

;  Florida.  Announcement  was  made 
in  June  of  Governor  Dan  McCarthy's 

•  naming    of   new    members    to   the 

'  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and  Historic 

.  Memorials.  The  terms  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Towers,  Chairman,  Mrs. 

!  Eileen  H.  Butts  and  Mrs.  Guy  E. 

.Yaste    expired    and    Miles    Collier 

land  Karl  Bickel  submitted  resigna- 
tions. New  members  are  Winthrop 
Bancroft,  Jacksonville;  Dr.  Kathryn 
Abbey  Hanna,  Winter  Park;  John 

f  Pennekamp,  Miami;  and  Edwin  H. 

1  Clark,  Tallahassee.  A  fifth  vacancy 


has  not  yet  been  filled.  Appro- 
priations passed  in  June  for  the 
next  two  years  were  in  the  amount 
of  $1,476,036  as  compared  with 
the  former  biennial  appropriations 
of  $695,000. 

Indiana.  The  newest  Indiana 
State  Park,  Whitewater  State  Park, 
started  its  first  year  with  an  at- 
tendance that  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations. The  usual  lOc  per 
person  admission  fee  was  first  col- 
lected on  May  30,  this  summer,  and 
by  August  30th  over  100,000  adults 
had  been  registered.  Children  are 
admitted  free.  Swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  picnicking  and  hiking  are 
the  activities  that  have  attracted 
crowds  of  park  guests  into  the  area. 

A  200  acre  man-made  Lake 
Wahnepay  is  the  main  attraction. 

The  second  item  of  interest  to  us 
is  that  development  projects  at  this 
park  amounting  to  over  $100,000.00 
including  a  bathhouse,  water  plant, 
sewage  disposal  plant  and  boat  piers 
have  been  approved  and  actual  con- 
struction has  already  started.  These 
improvements  will  be  ready  for 
public  use  by  July  1,  1954. 

The  collection  of  fees  and  charges 
continues  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
paying  the  state  park  bill  in  Indiana. 
Total  state  park  revenue  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  ending  July  1,  1953 
amounted  to  $907,443.53  while  total 
expenditures  amounted  to  $1,361,- 
744.71  which  includes  expenditures 
of  approximately  $500,000.00  for 
capital  improvements  and  land. 
Our  experience  continues  to  indicate 
that  our  state  park  users  expect  to 
pay  for  special  facilities  providing 
the  service  is  good  and  the  fee  is 
reasonable. 

Attendance   this    summer    again 
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broke  all  previous  records. 

Kentucky.  Vacation  cottages  and 
a  restaurant  in  Cherokee  State 
Park  for  Negroes  on  Kentucky 
Lake  were  opened  by  the  Division 
of  State  Parks  on  May  30. 

Louisiana.  Governor  Kennon  has 
appointed  an  eleven-man  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  over-all  policies. 
Administration  of  the  state  parks 
will  continue  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  Park  Director. 

Maryland.  The  Department  of 
Information,  Annapolis,  has  re- 
cently released  a  list  of  more  than 
100  roadside  picnic  table  locations 
throughout  the  State  which  are 
maintained  by  the  State  Roads 
Commission. 

Maine.  A  state  park  custodians- 
in-service  training  meeting  was  held 
at  Presque  Isle  State  Park  on  May 
19-21. 

The  State  obtained  by  transfer 
in  March  two  Federal  surplus  pro- 
perties for  historical  purposes  at 
Popham  Light  Station,  Phippsburg. 

Michigan.  With  an  appropriation 
of  $300,000  for  new  construction, 
the  Department  of  Conservation  is 
trying  to  maintain  Michigan's 
standing  as  one  of  the  leading 
States  for  tent  camping  facilities. 
Likewise,  new  toilet  facilities  have 
been  installed  at  many  parks,  600 
new  picnic  tables  have  been  added, 
and  large  trees  have  been  trans- 
planted to  provide  shade  at  swim- 
ming and  picnic  areas. 

This  summer  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Division  employed  a 
seasonal  naturalist  at  Bay  City 
State  Park  for  the  first  time. 

Julian  W.  Smith,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Public  In- 


structions in  Michigan,  has  been 
appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  at  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege where  he  will  head  a  new  pro- 
gram of  outdoor  education. 

Missouri.  The  State  Park  Board 
employed  seasonal  naturalists  in 
seven  of  its  parks  this  summer. 

Montana.  Ashley  C.  Roberts  was 
appointed  State  Park  Director  for] 
Montana  by  the  Montana  Highway 
Commission,  on  August  30th.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  been  manager  of  the 
Helena  Chamber  of  Commerce  since 
1947  and  formerly  was  manager  of 
the  Lewiston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  a  graduate  of  Western 
Montana  College  of  Education  at 
Dillon.  Supervision  of  the  state 
parks  was  transferred  to  the  High- 
way Commission  from  the  State 
Forestry  Board  by  1953  legislative 
action. 

New  Jersey.  A  five-mile  section 
of  the  Palisades  Parkway  was 
opened  on  Memorial  Day  in  time 
to  meet  the  first  expected  1953 
holiday  traffic  jam.  This  scenic 
parkway  eventually  will  run  some 
42  miles  from  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  to  Bear  Mountain 
State  Park  in  New  York.  The 
entire  project  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  1954  at  a  cost  of  about 
$46  million  dollars. 

Garden  State  Parkway,  extending 
the  length  of  New  Jersey  from 
Bergen  County  in  the  north  and- 
paralleling  the  coast  to  Cape  May, 
has  been  authorized  and  will  be 
constructed  during  the  next  few 
years.  The  parkway  plans  propose 
conserving  existing  landscape  fea- 
tures and  developing  recreation 
areas  within  the  right-of-way.  The 
225-acre  Telegraph  Hill  area  will 
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include  play  fields,  picnicking,  hik- 
ing trails,  and  scenic  overlooks. 

New  York.  The  Spring  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  the  North- 
eastern State  Park  Directors  was 
held  at  Bear  Mountain  State  Park, 
New  York  on  May  13  where  they 
met  with  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Parks.  They  inspected 
the  new  Palisades  Parkway  and 
heard  the  Council's  discussion  of  pro- 
posed Niagara  power  development. 

Ohio.  The  Division  of  Parks 
received  good  financial  support  from 
the  Legislature  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  rotary  fund  which  pre- 
viously had  been  voted  on  annually, 
was  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis 
by  a  very  substantial  vote. 

V.  W.  Flickinger,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Parks,  is  aiming  for 
more  efficiency  in  operation  of  the 
park  system.  Recent  changes  in- 
volve creating  three  District  Super- 
visors, eliminating  two  of  the  five 
previous  Districts,  and  establishing 
six  branches  in  the  central  office 
which  will  be  concerned  with  opera- 
tion, planning,  public  relations,  main- 
tenance, finance,  and  equipment. 

Oklahoma.  Work  on  the  Texoma 
Lodge  in  Texoma  State  Park  was 
begun  on  July  1.  Eighty  cabins  in 
the  same  development  will  also  be 
constructed  near  the  large  Lake. 

South  Dakota.  At  the  time  of 
the  dedication  of  Mt.  Rushmore 
National  Memorial  in  June,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stayed  at  the 
Game  Lodge  in  Custer  State  Park, 
which  served  as  a  summer  White 
House  for  three  months  for  the 
Coolidge  family  in  1927.  Although 
his  visit  was  for  less  than  two  days, 
he  did  manage  a  brief  time  for  a 
successful  fishing  jaunt,  catching 


several  large  brook  trout  in  a  near-by 
stream. 

Tennessee.  "Enjoy  recreation — 
not  wreckreation"  is  suggested  as  a 
slogan  to  help  prevent  vandalism — 
July  issue  of  The  Tennessee  Conser- 
vationist. 

Former  governor  Jim  McCord  has 
been  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Conservation  succeeding  Glen  F. 
Nicely  who  is  now  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Governor.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  that  a  former  governor  has 
served  in  a  cabinet  position  under 
another  governor. 

Texas.  The  Texas  State  Park 
Board  is  being  urged  by  the  Rusk 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  proceed 
with  the  sale  of  iron  ore  in  place 
under  Rusk  State  Park.  This  action 
would  provide  funds  for  park  im- 
provement. Authorization  for  a 
sale  on  bids  after  advertisement  is 
contained  in  a  bill  passed  by  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Washington.  Governor  Langlie 
dedicated  a  new  wing  of  the  museum 
at  Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest  State 
Park  on  May  16.  The  park  contains 
an  especially  large  variety  of  trees 
which  were  petrified  in  lava  rather 
than  volcanic  ash.  Mrs.  E.  Ruth 
Peeler,  former  Vice  Chairman, 
Washington  Parks  Commission,  is 
now  Curator  of  the  Gingko  Mus- 
eum, which  will  cost  $50,000  when 
completed.  It  is  to  be  an  inter- 
pretative museum  with  dioramas 
showing  prehistoric  eras.  Mrs. 
Peeler  has  written  an  account  of 
the  park  and  the  museum  in  the 
Centennial  edition  of  the  Ellensburg 
Record  for  July  1953. 

West  Virginia.  The  State  has 
recently  acquired  by  gift  under  a 
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will,  a  stock  farm  which  includes 
various  old  buildings,  farm  equip- 
ment, furniture,  dishes,  etc.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clarksburg.  With  this 
beginning,  officials  propose  to  set 
up  an  outdoor-indoor  exhibit  of 
early  life  in  West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin.  A  memorial  fund  has 
been  established  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  P.  J.  Hoff master,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  The  fund 
will  contribute  conservation  books 
to  school  libraries  and  award  sets 
of  conservation  books  to  winners  in 
contests  for  school  children. 

Wyoming.  The  State  of  Wyoming 
has  passed  legislation  establishing 


a  State  Park  Commission  and  the 
following  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed: Charles  Smith,  Thermopo- 
lis,  Wyo.,  contractor  and  former 
member  of  the  Legislature,  for  a 
three-year  term;  Jack  Lewis,  Powell, 
Wyo.,  for  a  two-year  term;  and 
Clarence  Stumpff,  Wheatland,  Wyo. 
a  newspaper  man,  for  a  one-year 
term.  The  Commissioner  of  Game 
and  Fish,  and  the  State  Engineer 
are  ex  officio  members,  and  it  is 
understood  that  this  is  the  ultimate 
five-man  Commission  set  forth  in 
the  legislation.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  newly  appointed  State  Parks 
Commission,  Jack  Lewis  was  elected 
President  of  the  Commission. 


National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
Cordele,  Georgia,  October  12-17,  1953 

Mr.  A.  N.  Moye,  Director  of  the     guest  of  civic  organizations  in  the 

at 


Department  of  State  Parks,  State 
Division  of  Conservation,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks, 
to  be  held  at  Cordele,  Georgia, 
October  12-17,  1953,  has  informed 
the  Conference  that  Georgia  or- 
ganizations have  offered  extensive 
hospitality  to  the  Conference.  On 
Monday  evening,  October  12,  the 
delegates  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
businessmen  of  Cordele  at  a  cocktail 
party.  On  Tuesday  evening,  the 
Georgia  State  Parks  Department 
will  be  hosts  at  a  fish  fry  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Blackshear.  On 
Wednesday  evening  a  banquet  will 
be  hosted  by  the  Crisp  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Thursday 
noon,  after  a  tour  including  the 
Little  White  House  at  Warm 
Springs,  the  Conference  will  be  the 


area  at  Roosevelt  State  Park. 
Thursday  evening  the  Conference 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  Lamar  County, 
Monroe  and  Butts  County  civic 
clubs  at  an  old  fashioned  Georgia 
barbecue  at  Indian  Springs  State 
Park.  Friday  noon  the  Conference 
will  be  served  lunch  at  Red  Top 
Mountain  State  Park  on  the  shores 
of  Allatoona  Lake  and  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Bartow  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  Conference 
will  spend  the  night  at  Vogel  State 
Park  on  Friday  and  those  traveling 
north  will  be  well  on  their  way  home- 
ward on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Lewis  Scoggin,  Chairman  of  the 
Program  Committee  has  succeeded 
in  securing  speakers  who  know  their 
subjects  and  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  discussion  of  the  important 
subjects  listed  on  the  program. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


ROBERT  ALPHONSO  TAFT 

1889-1953 


The  flags  flew  at  half  mast  in 
Washington  and  Ohio  in  August  in 
tribute  to  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
whose  untimely  death  occurred  on 
July  31,  1953.  The  loss  to  the 
Nation  is  great  and  cannot  be 
estimated. 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  leaders,  as  Senator 
Taft  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  since  1934,  four  years 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
he  joined  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum.  From  the 
beginning,  outstanding  civic  leaders 
have  been  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  Senator  Taft  was  active 
in  promoting  its  aims,  particularly 
in  the  housing  legislation  which  he 


sponsored  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

President  William  Howard  Taft 
had  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  and  Charles  P.  Taft, 
the  Senator's  brother,  is  an  esteemed 
member.  President  Taft  joined  the 
old  American  Civic  Association  in 
1908  and  continued  his  membership 
until  1927.  It  was  during  his  term 
as  President  of  the  United  States 
that  he  addressed  a  session  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  on  the  subject  of  Na- 
tional Parks  and  said:  "Let  us  have 
the  Bureau."  He  included  in  his 
message  to  Congress  in  1911  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
National  Parks  should  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  Federal  Bureau 
and  the  legislation  was  finally 
enacted  in  1916. 


GEORGE  McANENY 
1869-1953 


The  death  of  Mr.  McAneny  at 
the  age  of  83,  occurred  in  Princeton 
Hospital,  Princeton,  N.  J.  on  July 
29,  1953  following  a  long  illness. 
His  distinguished  career  included 
activity  in  many  fields,  journalism, 
banking  and  civic  affairs.  Mr. 
McAneny's  biography  in  Who's 
Who  is  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
volume.  His  many  accomplish- 
ments and  honors  can  only  be 
touched  upon  briefly  but  they  are 
significant.  In  1907,  he  was  the 
incorporator  of  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 


nicipal Research  in  N.  Y.;  in  1911- 
13,  Chairman  of  the  Transit  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  New  York 
Government  which,  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  developed  the 
city's  Dual  Subway  System  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of 
$600,000,000;  in  1916,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  City  Plan,  for 
comprehensive,  planning  and  zon- 
ing of  New  York,  with  a  zoning 
ordinance,  the  first  in  America, 
adopted;  Member  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Committee,  1922-29,  to 
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prepare  plans  for  development  of 
New  York  and  metropolitan  area 
upon  which  the  Foundation  and 
private  funds  expended  $1,500,000; 
President,  since  1930,  of  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association;  in  1936, 
Chairman  of  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  fiscal  relations  of 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  in  1930  or- 
ganized movement  for  holding 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  and 
served  as  President  of  the  Fair 
Corporation  for  the  first  year,  1939. 
Mr.  McAneny  was  the  recipient 
of  many  medals  of  honor  including 
the  decoration  as  Chevalier  of  the 


Legion  of  Honor  of  France;  medal 
of  the  Architectural  League  of  N.  Y. 
in  1915;  joint  medal  of  architectural, 
engineering  and  landscaping  so- 
cieties in  1939  and  the  medal  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Federation  in  1940. 

His  affiliation  with  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
dated  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  and 
the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning.  His  interest  in  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  projects  for  which 
the  Association  has  fought  and 
worked,  prompted  his  personal  co- 
operation. It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  replace  George  McAneny. 


DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL  FREEMAN 

1886-1953 


The  death  of  Dr.  Douglas  Free- 
man on  June  13th,  brought  to  a 
close  his  distinguished  career  as 
editor,  author,  lecturer  and  dedi- 
cated citizen.  He  won  the  Pulizer 
Prize  in  1934  for  his  four-volume 
biography  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working 
on  a  comprehensive  biography  of 
George  Washington,  and  had  com- 
pleted five  of  the  projected  eight 
volumes.  Because  of  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  Civil  War,  and  his 
contribution  to  its  literature,  he 
was  the  honored  guest  speaker  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Civil  War  Round  Table 


held  in  the  National  Press  Club. 

Major  General  U.  S.  Grant  3d 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Freeman  the  Civil 
War  Round  Table  Medal  and  Dr. 
Freeman  delivered  an  address  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  it,  for  he  managed  to 
merge  emotional  drive,  accurate 
information  and  sympathetic 
understanding  in  his  account  of 
the  surrender  of  Richmond.  He 
pointed  out  that  General  Grant  and 
General  Lee  were  each  men  of  the 
highest  character  which  has  made 
it  possible  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  Civil  War. 


HOWARD  B.  BLOOMER 

1872-1953 

Howard    B.    Bloomer,    who    has     state  park  system,  died  at  his  home 
been  called  the  father  of  Michigan's     in  Detroit  on  July  23,  1953  at  the 
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age  of  81.  Fifteen  state  parks  which 
he  helped  to  establish  within  a  50- 
mile  radius  of  Detroit,  will  be  a 
lasting  memorial  to  him.  In  1922 
Mr.  Bloomer  arranged  to  have  ten 
of  these  parks  deeded  to  the  State 
in  the  names  of  Horace  E.  and 
John  F.  Dodge,  while  he  was  an 
official  of  their  automobile  company. 
Four  more  of  the  local  park  sites 
were  given  to  the  State  the  follow- 
ing year  by  Mr.  Bloomer  and  his 
wife  personally.  Three  of  these  at 
Rochester,  Ortonville  and  Walled 
Lake  bear  his  name.  The  Huron- 
Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority  was 
given  115  acres  of  Mr.  Bloomer's 
own  estate  just  eight  years  ago. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
still  a  Commissioner  of  this  Author- 
ity which  has  developed  St.  Clair 


Metropolitan  Beach  among  other 
recreational  projects. 

A  member  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Commission  from  1923 
to  1929,  he  worked  to  increase  the 
entire  State's  recreational  facilities. 
He  also  served  as  its  Chairman.  In 
1935  he  was  awarded  the  Cornelius 
Amory  Pugsley  gold  medal  for  his 
services  in  enlarging  the  Michigan 
State  Park  System. 

Mr.  Bloomer  has  served  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors since  1925.  In  1937  he  was 
appointed  a  life  member  of  the 
Board.  Until  recent  meetings  he 
has  been  a  regular  attendant  at 
Annual  Conferences,  where  he  often 
presided  and  addressed  a  number  of 
sessions. 


CHARLES  JACOBSEN 

1860-1953 


After  a  long  life  as  a  financial 
•]  leader  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Charles 
Jacobsen  died  on  July  2,  1953  at 
the  age  of  93.  The  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  directors 
of  the  National  Metropolitan  Bank 
and  a  member  of  the  Trust  Com- 
mittee, he  seldom  missed  the  weekly 
board  meetings  and  in  spite  of  his 
age  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
his  varied  interests,  coming  down- 
town to  the  business  section  daily 
until  about  a  month  ago.  Many  of 
his  business  and  banking  associates 
helped  him  to  celebrate  his  93d 
birthday  last  May  1. 

Mr.   Jacobsen   had  been  a  con- 


tributing member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
since  1929.  Identified  with  many  of 
Washington's  foremost  business  en- 
terprises, he  devoted  much  time  to 
charity,  giving  liberally  of  time  and 
money  to  the  German  Orphan 
Home  and  the  Ruppert  Home.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Washing- 
ton Stock  Exchange. 

His  son  Christian  F.  Jacobsen, 
president  of  the  National  Metro- 
politan Bank  serves  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  and 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  as  Treasurer. 
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JOHN  M.  GRIES 

1877-1953 


It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we 
announce  the  death  on  September 
23d  at  his  farm  near  Piqua,  Ohio, 
of  John  M.  Gries  who  has  been  an 
honored  and  beloved  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  APCA  for 
more  than  a  quarter  century. 

A  distinguished  economist,  he 
served  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
numerous  official  capacities.  In 


the  1920s  when  he  was  Chief, 
Division  of  Building  and  Housing 
under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover,  Advisory  Committees  on 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  issued 
authoritative  bulletins  with  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  en- 
acted in  whole  or  in  part  by  most1 
American  cities.  A  tribute  will 
be  published  in  our  next  issue. 
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State  Parks  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow 

By  JOSEPH  PRENDERGAST,  Executive  Director,  National  Recreation  Association 

New  York 

**^^____ 
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The  facts  revealed  by  the  1950 
census,  with  reference  to  changes 
in  the  composition  of  our  population 
and  various  other  population  trends 
have  much  interest  for  all  who  are 
concerned  with  planning  for  state 
parks  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  1950  total  population  of  the 
continental  United  States  was 
150,697,361,  an  increase  of  more 
than  19,000,000  persons  over  1940. 
It  represents  a  rate  of  increase 
twice  as  rapid  as  that  which  occurred 
between  1930  and  1940,  and  it 
brought  the  Nation's  total  popu- 
lation almost  to  the  figure  which, 
in  1940,  had  been  predicted  for 
1980 — a  full  generation  hence. 

During  the  past  half-century, 
between  1900  and  1950,  the  popula- 
tion has  approximately  doubled. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  doubled 
rate  of  increase  in  the  past  decade, 
strongly  indicates  that  the  era  of  a 
static  population  is  not  yet  at  hand. 
Economic  and  social  planning,  in- 
cluding plans  for  state  parks,  must  be 
geared  to  the  idea  of  growth  and 
expansion,  at  least  for  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

Only  four  States — Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Dakota  and  Okla- 
homa— had  net  losses  in  population 
between  1940  and  1950,  in  each 
case  very  slight  Josses. 


Beginning  in  1941,  the  birth  rate 
began  to  climb,  reaching  25.8  per 
thousand  in  1947,  the  all-time  high 
since  the  birth  registration  areas 
have  functioned.  There  has  been 
only  a  slight  decline  since  then. 

During  the  same  period  the  death 
rate  has  continued  to  decline.  In 
the  half-century  just  ended  the 
death  rate  has  been  cut  almost  in 
half.  For  1900  the  death  rate  was 
17.2  per  thousand  population.  By 
1950  it  had  gone  down  to  an  esti- 
mated 9.6  per  thousand — an  all- 
time-Iow. 

The  composition  of  our  population 
has  also  been  changing.  In  1950, 
for  the  first  time  in  census  history, 
the  number  of  women  exceeded  the 
number  of  men  by  over  a  million, 
bringing  the  sex  ratio  to  98.1  men 
per  one  hundred  women.  In  urban 
areas,  I  might  add  the  ratio  is 
94.1  men  per  one  hundred  women. 

The  figure  for  life  expectancy  has 
climbed  to  67.2  years.  Within  the 
past  decade  the  average  had  been 
pushed  upward  by  marly  4  years. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  that 
the  life  expectancy  for  women  is 
about  5.5  years  greater  than  that 
for  men. 

In  1850,  the  white  population 
accounted  for  84.3  of  the  total.  By 
1900,  this  population  had  grown  to 
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87.9  percent.  Since  1920,  it  has 
remained  virtually  constant  at  just 
under  90  percent. 

Of  the  Nation's  nearly  40  million 
families,  about  half  are  families 
without  any  children  of  their  own 
under  18  years  of  age.  The  average 
number  of  persons  per  household 
in  1950  was  only  3.39  as  compared 
with  3.67  for  1940  and  4.01  in  1930. 

In  October  1950  school  enroll- 
ment in  all  schools  and  colleges 
stood  at  an  all-time  high  of  slightly 
over  30  million  persons  5  to  29 
years  old  and  59,500,000  persons 
constituted  the  1950  labor  force. 

There  are  many  other  facts  having 
to  do  with  the  changing  composition 
of  our  population  which  you  will 
have  to  take  into  account  in  your 
future  planning.  For  example, 
the  population  in  1953  differs  from 
the  population  in  1940  in  the  follow- 
ing ways : 

65  percent  more  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  9 

42  percent  more  people  over  60 

80  percent  more  Americans  with 
a  high  school  education  and 
4J^  times  as  many  as  in  1930 

72  percent  more  automobiles  with 
another  73  percent  increase 
over  1953  predicted  for  1975. 

40  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  with  incomes  over 
$3,000. 

For  the  1950  census  a  new  defini- 
tion of  urban  communities  was  de- 
veloped which,  in  a  word,  included 
some  unincorporated  but  densely 
populated  areas  that  had  heretofore 
been  omitted.  Many  of  the  new 
urban  areas  brought  in  by  this 
definition  are  fringe  areas  or  unin- 
corporated suburbs  of  large  cities. 
Almost  %  of  the  total  population — 


more  than  %  of  the  people  in  both 
the  West  and  Northeast  regions — 
are  urban  dwellers.  Less  than  % 
live  on  rural  farms.  Growth  in  the 
central  cities  of  the  169  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country  between  1940 
and  1950  was  only  13.0  percent,  but 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  outlying 
parts  was  34.7  percent.  Population 
growth  in  the  United  States  during 
this  period  was  largely  growth  with- 
in the  metropolitan  areas,  and 
nearly  half  the  population  increase 
of  the  entire  country  took  place  in, 
the  outlying  parts  of  these  areas. 
This  has  a  special  meaning  for  state 
parks  which  I  will  discuss  a  little 
later. 

Business  Week  recently  carried 
two  articles  on  the  general  theme 
that  "fewer  hours  of  work  and  more 
money  have  created  a  big,  fast- 
growingmarket:theleisured  masses." 

The  first  article  pointed  out  that 
since  1909  the  average  weekly  hours 
of  work  in  all  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments has  decreased  from  over 
50  to  approximately  40  and  that 
the  average  weekly  earnings  in  such 
establishments  has  increased  from 
approximately  $10  to  approximately 


Nothing  quite  like  it  has  occurred 
before  in  world  history.  Never  have 
so  many  people  had  so  much  time 
on  their  hands — with  pay — as  today 
in  the  United  States. 

The  40-hour  week,  the  two-day 
week  end,  three  weeks  vacation  with 
pay,  10  or  15  minute  rest  periods 
morning  and  afternoon,  early  re-i 
tirement  on  pension — these  have 
created  a  major  social  upheaval. 

Prophets  at  the  beginning  of  the 
industrial  revolution  predicted  that 
the  rich  would  get  richer  and  the 
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poor  would  get  poorer;  that  the  few 
would  have  more  and  more  leisure 
and  the  many,  more  and  more 
work;  that  the  average  man  with 
time  on  his  hands  would  turn  to 
drink  and  dissipation  or  to  com- 
mercial mass  amusements  that 
would  turn  him  into  a  vacuous 
idiot. 

It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way. 
The  average  man  has  simply  gone 
out  and  enjoyed  himself  and  done 
t  in  a  way  that  has  confounded  the 
>rophets.  He  hasn't,  for  instance, 
trunk  himself  into  a  stupor.  To  the 
ontrary,  he's  become  so  abstemious 
hat  he  is  worrying  the  liquor 
ndustry.  Nor  has  he  been  swallowed 
up  by  mass-amusements,  and  there 
now  some  question  that  he 
vill  be,  in  spite  of  what  some  of  us 
may  think  of  radio,  television,  the 
movies  or  spectator  sports.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a 
major  trend  away  from  passive, 
roud  amusements  towards  active 
mrsuits  that  people  can  carry  on 
ndependently. 

Business  Week  states  that  people 
ire  shifting  from  spectator  amuse- 
ments to  individual  recreation  and 
ites  the   fact  that   spending   for 
pectator  amusements  has  only  in- 
reased  from  $.9  billion  in  1929  to 
1.5  billion  in  1952  at  the  same  time 
hat  spending  for  individual  recrea- 
ion  has  increased  from  $2.5  billion 
n  1929  to  $8.4  billion  in  1952. 

Putting  it  another  way,  it  might 
j>e  said  that  the  percentage  of  all 
ecreational  expenditures  devoted 
o  spectator  amusements  has  drop- 
>ed  from  21.2  to  13.5  percent  be- 
ween  1929  and  1952  and  the  per- 
entage  devoted  to  individual  rec- 
eation  has  increased  from  63.9  to 


72.2  percent  during  that  same 
period. 

Many  years  ago  a  very  famous 
book  "The  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class"  was  written  by  Thorstein 
Veblen.  It  was  concerned  with  the 
"conspicuous  waste"  of  the  moneyed 
class  with  time  on  their  hands.  It 
needs  to  be  rewritten  because  there 
is  no  longer  such  a  special  class  and 
spending  money  on  leisure  is  no 
longer  considered  an  economic  waste. 
In  fact,  the  future  economy  of 
America  will  be  built  upon  leisure- 
time  spending.  There  is  just  so 
much  food  and  clothing  and  shelter 
and  other  things  you  need  for  bare 
existence,  but  there  is  no  foreseeable 
limit  to  what  we  need  and  can  use 
as  our  leisure  time  increases. 

To  the  so-called  ethic  of  work 
which  psychologically  speaking 
keeps  our  noses  to  the  grindstone  is 
being  added  an  ethic  of  leisure 
which  we  in  the  recreation  move- 
ment are  doing  a  great  deal  to 
develop. 

The  thing  that  was  overlooked  by 
the  prophets  of  doom  is  the  creative 
aspect  of  leisure.  Adding  a  few 
hours  to  people's  leisure  time  has 
not  only  changed  the  time  when 
they  do  things,  but  also  what  things 
they  do,  where  and  how  they  do 
them. 

People  have  stopped  doing  some 
things  they  used  to  do,  for  instance 
filling  in  a  Saturday  afternoon  by 
dropping  into  a  movie  or  the  corner 
saloon.  Instead  they  go  off  for  a 
week-end  trip  beginning  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  morning,  thereby 
setting  up  a  whole  new  set  of  de- 
mands, wants  and  desires. 

Just  how  much  we  spend  on 
leisure  is  an  unknown  figure.  The 
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statistics  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  provide  the  only 
yardsticks  available  but  it  is  far 
from  complete.  The  problem  is 
how  to  sort  out  that  part  of  the 
goods  and  services  we  buy  for 
leisure  use,  from  that  part  for 
regular  consumption. 

However  it  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1953  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  Americans  for  recreation 
of  various  kinds  will  exceed  the 
entire  national  income  of  the  United 
States  twenty-years  ago  and  that 
income  was  $40  billion. 

In  1890  industry  pretty  generally 
worked  on  a  60-hour  week.  Today 
we  have  a  40-hour  week  for  most 
and  even  shorter  weeks  for  many. 
The  half-day  of  work  on  Saturday 
is  now  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  1940,  only  a  quarter  of  all 
labor  contracts  provided  for  paid 
vacations.  Now  almost  all  con- 
tracts include  paid  vacations  of 
some  duration.  In  fact,  about  42 
million  wage  and  salary  workers  are 
now  eligible  for  paid  vacations. 

More  significant  than  this  is  the 
growing  length  of  vacations,  a  trend 
that  has  just  begun  to  make  itself 
felt.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  of  contracts  covering  5 
million  workers  showed  that  more 
than  half  of  these  people  are  eligible 
now,  or  will  be  when  they  have 
seniority,  for  three  weeks  vacations 
or  better. 

By  now  we  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  significance  of  the  growing  body 
of  retired  people,  retired,  that  is, 
from  work  but  far  from  retired  from 
living.  There  are  now  about  13 
million  persons  over  65  in  the 
United  States,  of  whom  only  4 
million  work  or  are  the  wives  of 


working  men.  In  25  years  the 
National  Planning  Association  cal- 
culates there  will  be  20  million 
people  over  65.  Of  these  14  million 
will  not  be  working — half  as  many, 
might  I  add,  as  the  entire  United 
States  working  force  in  1900. 

At  present,  most  people  don't 
want  to  be  retired  from  work.  A 
mere  handful  of  4  percent  out  of 
18,000  persons  surveyed  recently 
by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion had  retired  of  their  own  accord. 
As  we  all  know,  this  is  the  greatest 
of  all  challenges  now  facing  rec- 
reation, but  one  I  can't  even  touch 
upon  in  this  paper. 

It  is  now  becoming  clear  that  of 
all  the  types  of  leisure,  it  is  the 
five-day  week — the  long  week  end — 
that  has  had  the  most  significant 
impact  on  our  ways  and  ou.t 
economy.  What's  more  important 
than  that  chunk  of  time,  these 
three  full  nights  and  two  full  days 
beginning  Friday  evening?  The 
half  day  on  Saturday  was  a  strong 
deterrent  to  going  any  distano^ 
away  from  home,  but  with  a  ii'II, 
week  end  ahead  of  him,  a  man 
finds  it  worth  while  to  go  some 
distance  away  for  his  recreation. 

Furthermore  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  auto  ownership  and  use 
and  the  great  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  make  it  possible  for 
more  people  to  use  these  long  week 
ends  to  travel  considerable  distances. 

Week  end  leisure  has  done  one 
other  thing  to  society.  It  has 
welded  the  family  more  firmly  into 
one  piece  than  at  any  time  since  it 
was  atomized  by  the  changeover] 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
society.  Fathers  are  taking  more 
interest  in  their  families.  Group 
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amusements  are  back  again,  things 
like  picnicking  and  traveling. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  a 
developing  ethic  of  leisure  which  I 
cannot  discuss  with  you  now  such 
as  the  growth  in  home  gardening 
with  a  resulting  increase  in  interest 
in  Nature,  the  amazing  interest  in 
what  has  been  called  the  do-it- 
yourself  movement  with  all  that 
means  to  a  recreation  interest  in 
arts  and  crafts,  the  change  to 
informality  in  our  dress,  our  man- 
ners, our  family  life,  all  of  which 
has  meaning  for  the  recreation 
movement. 

Business  Week  reports  that  every- 
body is  busily  trying  to  fit  his 
business  into  these  radically  chang- 
ing habits  and  customs  of  the 
American  family.  What  are  state 
parks  doing  about  it? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that 
movies,  football,  baseball,  and 
other  crowd  events  are  on  their 
way  out.  But  they  appear  to  be 
slipping  in  comparision  with  those 
things  people  do  by  themselves  or 
in  small  groups. 

In  1949,  major  league  baseball 
piled  up  an  attendance  of  20 
million,  a  gate  of  $66  million.  Last 
year  these  figures  had  declined  to 
15  million  and  $49  million  re- 
spectively, and  this  year  there  has 
been  a  further  drop-off.  The  minor 
leagues  are  in  even  worse  trouble, 
with  teams  and  whole  leagues 
folding  up. 

As  for  the  movies,  their  heyday 
was  just  after  the  war,  when  they 
averaged  a  weekly  attendance  of 
90  million  for  a  take  of  $1.5  billion 
annually.  Now  attendance  has 
been  cut  by  half,  box-office  to  $1.1 
billion. 


The  fashionable  thing  is  to  blame 
it  all  on  TV  and  although  TV 
has  done  its  share  that  isn't  the 
whole  answer.  Active  recreation, 
in  all  its  various  forms,  is  also  having 
something  to  do  with  it  because  it 
is  on  the  increase. 

For  example,  fishing  tops  every- 
thing. It  is  the  sport  of  upper- 
income  groups,  of  lower-income 
groups,  of  everybody.  Last  year 
there  were  17.1  million  fishing 
licenses,  a  million  more  than  the 
year  before.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  is  said  that  the  intro- 
duction of  spinning  in  place  of  cast- 
ing is  bringing  more  women  into 
active  fishing  and  that  the  present 
number  of  women  active  in  fishing — 
2  million — is  2^  times  more  than 
the  number  in  1948. 

Hunting  is  not  far  behind  fishing 
with  13.9  million  licenses  last  year, 
a  gain  of  1  million  over  the  previous 
year.  Here  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  sales  made  to  hunters  in 
Arizona  last  year  outrank  by  a 
million  dollars  all  the  sales  of  sheep 
and  Iambs  in  the  State;  by  over  a 
million  all  the  money  paid  to  the 
producers  of  Arizona's  grapefruit 
and  oranges;  by  four  million  all  the 
wool  sales  and  all  the  bakery  pro- 
ducts in  1951. 

Then  there  has  been  the  remark- 
able growth  in  the  popularity  of  all 
kinds  of  boating  which  this  year 
increased  the  sales  of  outboard 
motors  50  percent  over  last  year  to 
a  total  of  some  500,000  units.  And 
golf,  the  Nations'  number  one  field 
sport  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
equipment  sold —  $39.5  million  last 
year  in  factory  sales  as  compared  to 
$20.4  million  for  baseball  and  soft- 
ball  equipment. 
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The  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation's figures  on  travel  are 
impressive:  Some  66  million  people 
all  told  in  22  million  cars,  take 
vacations  yearly,  covering  an  aver- 
age of  1,200  miles  in  11  days  of 
travel,  each  spending  $140. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
spread  travel  over  the  whole  year. 
Our  longer  vacations  are  tending  to 
break  the  rigid  pattern  of  seasonal 
travel.  Florida,  for  example,  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  the  province 
of  the  rich  as  a  winter  vacation 
resort.  And  now  it  is  getting  even 
more  business  as  more  and  more 
people  take  two  weeks  in  the  summer 
and  save  a  third  week  of  vacation 
for  the  winter.  There  is  this 
interesting  difference:  winter  is 
largely  an  adult  vacation;  summer  is 
a  "family  bring-along-the-kids"  va- 
cation. 

And  the  phenomenon  of  our 
times  is  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  people  to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
without  pay.  A  New  York  depart- 
ment store,  for  example,  noted  not 
long  ago  that  around  50  percent  of 
its  employees  asked  for  a  week's 
extra  vacation  last  year. 

There  are  other  items  of  possible 
significance  to  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  state  parks  which  we 
can  only  mention.  Is  the  fact  that 
home  ownership  in  America  is  near- 
ing  the  60  percent  mark  of  any 
significance?  Or  the  fact  that  the 
thoughful  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
has  just  predicted  a  30  percent 
increase  in  real  wages  in  the  next 
decade?  Or  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  employers  are  going  in  for 
employee  recreation  programs?  As 
shown  by  the  figures  presented  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 


tional Industrial  Recreation  As- 
sociation some  $800  million  will  be 
spent  in  1953  by  30,000  firms  for 
some  34  million  employees  active 
in  company-sponsored  recreation 
activities. 

We  have  looked  at  what  the  1950 
census  had  to  show  with  reference 
to  our  increasing  and  shifting  pop- 
ulation and  we  have  reviewed  with 
Business  Week  the  growing  im- 
portance of  leisure  in  America.  Let 
us  now  glance  at  some  facts  which 
are  even  closer  to  our  main  concern 
— state  parks — because  it  concerns 
the  land  upon  which  our  future 
parks  will  be  established. 

Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit  organization  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  is  making 
arrangements  for  a  Mid-Century 
Conference  on  Resources  for  the 
Future.  I  have  been  serving  as  one 
of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Conference  and  several  members  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  are  being  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Conference. 

One  of  the  Mid-century  Con- 
ference's most  important  subjects 
and  one  of  special  concern  to  all 
of  us  is  the  growing  competition  for 
the  use  of  land  in  the  United  States. 
The  Nation's  demand  for  land  keeps 
growing  and  the  pattern  of  use  keeps ! 
changing  but  the  total  surface  \ 
available  is  virtually  nonexpandable, 
The  new  and  expanding  demands 
can  be  met  in  two  ways — by  re- 
allocation  of  land  area  committee1 
to  various  uses,  and  by  intensified 
utilization  of  the  land.  Both  thest 
ways  will  have  an  effect  on  statf 
parks. 

Of  the  1,934  million  acres  of  lane 
in  the  United  States,  505  millior 
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acres  (27  percent  of  the  country's 
total  surface)  are  in  all  types  of 
public  ownership.  There  are  398 
million  acres  in  Federal  land,  80 
million  in  state  land,  17  million  in 
county  and  municipal  and  a  re- 
maining 10  million  not  allocable  to 
any  one  level  of  government. 

The  80  million  acres  in  state 
ownership  is  about  4  percent  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  country.  Most 
of  this  land  came  from  Federal 
grants,  but  a  considerable  acreage 
has  been  acquired  by  some  States 
through  purchases  and  gifts  for 
park,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional use  and  by  several  States  in 
the  Great  Lakes  vicinity  through 
tax-forfeiture  of  cutover  forest  areas. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  some 
22  million  acres  of  state-owned  land 
has  been  committed  to  the  following 
special  uses:  Forests,  14  million 
acres;  wildlife  habitat,  4.8  million; 
military  and  institutional,  1.2  mil- 
lion, and  parks,  2.4  million  acres. 

Of  the  remaining  acreage,  about 
44  million  acres  are  being  used  for 
grazing  purposes  and  2.4  million  for 
farming.  There  is  some  doubt  about 
how  the  other  12  million  acres  are 
used.  This  is  not  surprising  because 
the  remmants  of  state  land,  like 
those  of  the  Federal  public  domain, 
are  often  in  small  isolated  tracts, 
which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
administer. 

As  we  all  know  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  volume 
of  use  of  Federal  and  state  areas  in 
the  past  decade.  Visitors  in  the 
national  parks,  for  example,  have 
increased  from  less  than  1  ^  millions 
in  1924  to  21  million  in  1941  and  37 
million  in  1951. 

Visitors    using    facilities    in    the 


national  forests  increased  from  18 
million  in  1941  to  30  million  in  1951. 
Visitors  to  Corps  of  Engineer  pro- 
jects increased  from  10  million  in 
1949  to  26  million  in  1951  and  to 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects 
from  4  million  in  1949  to  6  million 
in  1951. 

Attendance  at  state  parks  jumped 
from  120  million  visitors  in  1951  to 
150  million  in  1952.  In  1942,  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board 
estimated  that  4  million  more  acres 
should  be  acquired  for  state  parks 
but  only  some  500,000  have  been 
acquired  between  1939  and  1952. 

All  your  reports  at  your  recent 
annual  conferences  and  all  the  re- 
ports from  Federal  recreation  agen- 
cies during  the  past  few  years  have 
emphasized  and  reemphasized  the 
country's  desperate  need  for  more 
areas  and  for  the  necessary  financing 
to  maintain  present  areas. 

What  should  this  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  do  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  State 
Parks  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow? 

That,  of  course,  is  entirely  up  to 
you,  but  as  one  of  your  members  I 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  hope 
that  you  will  do  something  and  not 
wait  to  have  the  "something"  I 
have  been  referring  to  above  do  it  to 
you. 

This  organization,  in  my  opinion, 
has  before  it  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  any  organization  in  the 
field  of  recreation  and  I  am  not 
excluding  my  own  Association  from 
that  statement. 

The  mushrooming  cloud  of  atomic 
recreation  is  hanging  over  our  heads. 
Will  we  be  able  to  control  and  chan- 
nel the  tremendous  power  for  good 
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or  for  evil  which  has  been  released 
or  will  it  tear  apart  the  state  parks 
as  we  have  known  them  and  wipe 
out  all  the  progress  which  you  have 
made  in  the  last  25  years  so  painfully 
and  laboriously? 

My  reference  to  atomic  recrea- 
tion is  not  as  strange  as  it  may  have 
sounded. 

In  the  September  1953  issue  of 
Recreation,  Dr.  Paul  Douglass,  for- 
mer President  of  American  Uni- 
versity, referred  to  two  seemingly 
unrelated  events  which  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
and  which  have  had  tremendous 
results  in  the  past  50  years  and 
will  have  even  greater  impacts, 
I  believe,  in  the  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Douglass  put  it  this  way, 
and  I  apologize  in  advance  for  the 
immodest  reference  he  makes  to  the 
National  Recreation  Association. 
Dr.  Douglass  wrote: 

"Two  events  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  our  century  which, 
taken  together,  explain  much  that 
has  happened  during  the  lives  of  all 
of  us.  In  1905,  Albert  Einstein 
stated  his  famous  formula  that 


E  =  mc2.  Through  it  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  atomic  age.  The 
following  year,  in  1906,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  bore  witness  to  the  fact 
that  science  wedded  to  industry 
had  so  multiplied  the  power  of  man 
that  he  had  time  to  play  as  well  as 
work.  Human  beings  began  to 
experience  something  permanently 
new  in  history — the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  free  time  without  compulsion. 
Thus  at  the  threshold  of  the  20th 
Century,  the  twin  phenomena  of 
(1)  available  power  and  (2)  available 
leisure  stood  side  by  side." 

Howard  Braucher,  late  President 
of  the  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation expressed  that  same 
thought  in  a  different  way  when  he 
said: 

"Making  use  of  the  power  of  the 
atom  is  a  great  achievement  in  the 
physical  world.  We  cannot  tell 
where  this  may  lead.  An  equally 
great  discovery  of  our  times  is  the 
power  there  is  in  recreation  in 
making  it  possible  and  easy  for  all 
people  to  live  richly,  deeply,  vitally 
each  day." 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

Senator  Maybank  Would  Save 
Federal  Building 


Senator  Maybank  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  announced  his  opposition 
to  the  bills  listed  in  the  last  P&CC 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  Old 
Patent  Office,  now  housing  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  to  make 
way  for  a  big,  new  automobile 
parking  structure  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  building  was  one  of 


several,  including  the  Treasury  and 
the  Old  Land  Office,  designed  by 
Robert  Mills.  Senator  Maybank 
considers  the  building  an  historical 
monument  and  will  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  his  friends  in  the  Senate 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  these  bills 
introduced  late  in  July  toward  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  this 
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Congress.  Entirely  apart  from  the 
significant  architectural  and  historic 
value  of  the  Old  Patent  Office 
Building,  it  seems  strange  that  a 
proposal  should  be  advanced  to 
sell  a  well  located  building  in  good 


condition  owned  outright  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  time  when 
a  policy  has  been  announced  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  private 
buildings  leased  for  government 
purposes. 


The  Federal  City 


A  number  of  controversial  issues 
are  now  being  debated  in  the 
Federal  City  in  regard  to  parks, 
parkways  and  expressways.  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT  has 
frequently  in  the  past  enunciated 
the  principle  that  city  parks  should 
not  be  invaded  by  unrelated  uses. 
Parks  should  not  be  used  for  build- 
ing sites.  They  should  not  be  dug 
up  and  decreased  in  size  for  under- 
ground garages.  And  certainly  they 
should  not  be  used  as  rights  of  way 
for  arterial  or  other  expressways. 
In  June  we  presented  pictures  to 
show  why  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Island  should  not  be  invaded  by 
the  piers  of  a  proposed  bridge  to 
be  built  across  the  Potomac  be- 


tween the  Key  and  Memorial 
Bridges.  These  may  seem  to  be 
detailed  controversies  which  should 
be  avoided  or  compromised.  But 
they  are,  indeed,  contributions  to 
the  kind  of  a  city  we  think  our 
Nation's  Capital  should  be.  The 
park  system  of  the  Federal  City 
once  thought  to  be  generous  is  al- 
ready becoming  cramped  for  its 
rapidly  growing  population  and 
we  need  to  safeguard  the  parks 
we  have  for  the  full  use  and  en- 
joyment of  those  who  live  here  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
each  year  visit  their  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Let  us  build  a  worthy  World's 
Capital! 


Billboards  and  the  Modern  Highway 


In  the  November,  1953  Nature 
Magazine  there  was  a  cogent  article 
based  on  quotations  from  the  essay 
How  to  Plan  and  Pay  for  Better 
Highways,  with  which  Robert  Moses, 
New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Parks,  won  a  prize  of  $25,000  in 
the  contest  sponsored  by  General 
Motors.  Mr.  Moses  declares: 

In  terms  of  safety  and  public  support, 
it  is  essential  to  curb  the  billboard  interests 
from  the  very  start.  Road  building  at 
best  brings  with  it  some  undesirable 
features.  If  every  highway  is  to  become 
just  a  gasoline  gully,  those  who  live  and 
work  nearby  and  those  who  drive  for 
pleasure  and  with  some  respect  for 
scenery,  are  going  to  be  more  and  more 


in  favor  of  putting  the  new  roads  some- 
where else  or  drastically  limiting  their 
construction. 

Nature  Magazine  points  out  a 
threat  to  sound  planning  when  the 
industry  urges  that  representatives 
of  the  outdoor  advertising  com- 
panies be  placed  on  planning  and 
zoning  boards.  Another  threat  is 
the  offer  of  free  space  on  idle  boards 
for  educational  and  civic  programs. 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  in  some  places  in  the 
West  the  admirable  Litter-Bug 
campaign  has  been  compromised 
by  the  acceptance  of  such  free  out- 
door advertising. 
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Nature  Magazine  quotes  some 
telling  figures  about  the  public's 
distaste  for  the  billboards  along 
our  rural  highways.  A  survey  of 
the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion showed  ninety  percent  of  those 
interviewed  favored  restriction  of 
such  invasion  of  the  countryside. 


And  a  survey  in  Virginia  revealed 
that  eighty-four  percent  of  the 
people  interviewed  stated  that  they 
were  not  influenced  in  their  pur- 
chases by  highway  advertising. 

Certainly  money  spent  for  out- 
door advertising  is  a  doubtful  in- 
vestment. 


Reclamation  and  National  Parks 


At  the  recent  Convention  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association, 
an  attack  was  made  by  W.  E. 
Walsh,  Secretary-Manager,  on  the 
Leroy  Johnson  Bill  (H.  R.  1038) 
heretofore  reported  in  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT.  Mr.  Walsh 
mistakenly  assumes  that  the  con- 
servation organizations  which  op- 
pose reclamation  or  other  reservoirs 
in  national  parks  are  opposed  to 
reclamation  projects.  National 
Parks  are  by  their  very  creation  set 
aside  from  such  unrelated  uses. 


They  occupy  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
Even  when  linked  with  wilderness 
and  wildlife  areas  there  is  left  some 
ninety-eight  percent  of  the  national 
area  for  laudable  reclamation  proj- 
ects, always  supposing  the  com- 
bined benefits  of  multiple-purpose 
projects  exceed  the  combined  costs. 
We  think  no  better  friends  of  recla- 
mation can  be  found  than  in  the 
conservation  organizations — if  reser- 
voirs and  works  are  kept  out  of 
national  parks. 


What  are  National  Parks? 


The  National  Park  Service  issued 
in  October  a  release  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  outlining 
the  well  known  differences  between 
national  parks  and  national  forests. 

In  the  national  parks,  Nature 
carries  on  for  her  own  purposes  and 
by  her  own  designs.  Natural  pro- 
cesses and  their  results  are  there 
conserved  for  man  to  see,  learn 
from,  appreciate  and  enjoy.  Na- 
tional parks  are  exhibits  of  Nature, 
essentially  unaltered.  One  of  the 
products  of  the  parks  is  recreation 
or  public  enjoyment. 

Man  manages  the  national  forests 
for  his  purposes  and  to  supply  cer- 
tain needs.  One  of  the  secondary 


products  of  this  type  of  forest 
management  is  also  called  recrea- 
tion. But  here  proper  management 
requires  any  modification  of  Nature 
necessary  to  permit  the  harvest  of 
timber  and  the  use  of  other  forest 
resources  and  products.  This  may 
involve  modification,  relocation  or 
elimination  of  recreational  areas 
and  uses. 

That  is  why  the  American  people, 
through  its  Congress,  long  ago 
determined  that  there  shall  be  both 
national  parks  and  national  forests. 
That  is  why  the  relatively  small 
acreages  set  aside  by  the  people  as 
national  parks  cannot  be  tampered 
with  if  any  unaltered  exhibits  of 
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Nature's  handiwork  are  to  be  kept 
in  trust  by  the  Nation  for  the 
benefit  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. That  is  why  from  the  view- 
point of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  "rain  forests"  of  the  Olympic 


National  Park  cannot  be  selectively 
logged  or  eliminated  from  the  Park 
for  timber  production.  To  do  so 
would  defeat  the  very  purposes  of 
the  Park  and  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Nation  to  which  it  belongs. 


Future  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 


Hearings  were  scheduled  for  the 
second  time  on  December  3  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative 
George  H.  Bender,  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  Secretary  Benson  to 
reorganize  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Those  who  have  followed 
closely  the  marked  progress  in  the 
arrest  of  soil  erosion  and  the  restora- 
tion of  soil  fertility  through  the 
eighteen  years  in  which  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  been  func- 
tioning, would  deplore  a  slowing 
up  of  a  program  acknowledged  to 
be  effective.  The  Extension  Service 
working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges  has  given  ex- 
cellent service  to  farmers  and  rural 


residents  for  many  years,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  developed  its  program  and 
methods  that  we  could  measure 
extensive  results  in  this  important 
field.  The  regional  offices  and 
regional  technical  services  have 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  success  of  the  program  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  importance  of 
watershed  areas — large  and  small — 
in  the  soil  conservation  program. 
The  work  is  not  yet  finished  but  we 
hope  that  the  soil  conservation 
program  will  be  continued  sub- 
stantially in  its  present  form  until 
soil  conservation  practices  are  gen- 
erally understood  and  put  into 
effect. 


Renewing  Our  Cities 


Miles  Colean  has  made  a  real 
contribution  in  his  book  on  Renew- 
ing our  Cities,  issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  re- 
viewed in  this  issue.  It  is  not  enough 
to  tinker  with  piece-meal  remedial 
measures  which  are  out  of  date  be- 
fore they  are  paid  for.  We  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  we  must 
find  effective  means  of  controlling 
densities  of  population  in  our  grow- 
ing metropolitan  areas.  No  street 
system  can  adequately  serve  huge 
congested  districts.  We  must  reach 


the  causes  of  the  congestion  and 
determine  definitely  the  kind  of 
community  in  which  we  wish  to 
live  and  then  try  to  see  that  all 
new  building  and  all  re-building 
conforms  to  a  plan  which  will  give 
us  what  we  want  and  can  have. 

The  problems  and  suggested  so- 
lutions contained  in  Mr.  Colean's 
readable  book  will  be  discussed  at 
our  National  Citizens  Conference  on 
Metropolitan  Planning  in  Colum- 
bus. Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  we 
are  all  traveling  in  the  same  direction. 
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Strictly  Personal 


John  Gaw  Meem  of  Santa  Fe 
has  been  awarded  an  honorary 
fellowship  in  fine  arts  by  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico  and  School 
of  American  Research  for  the  sig- 
nificant contribution  he  has  made 
to  New  Mexico  through  his  creative 
work. 


William  C.  Burrage,  planning 
engineer  with  the  Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  since  1946,  has  been 
appointed  the  new  planning  director 
of  the  Commission. 


Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Wallis,  who 
was  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs 
1939-41,  was  recently  elected 
Honorary  Life  President  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Kentucky. 


Irving  Hand  is  Acting  Director 
of  the  Tulsa-Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission,  formerly 
known  as  the  Tulsa  County.  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  city  and 
county  commissions  have  been  com- 
bined in  the  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission. 


R.  R.  "Pat"  Murphy,  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  in  Denver,  September 
13-18.  The  new  Vice-  President  is 
Garrett  G.  Eppley  of  Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Walter    Blucher    announced    his 
resignation   as   Executive   Director 


of  the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  effective  January  1954. 
Mr.  Blucher  has  served  ASPO  since 
its  creation  19  years  ago.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  ASPO  as  con- 
sultant in  the  preparation  of  its 
zoning  digest  and  Planning  Ad- 
visory Service.  Dennis  O' Harrow, 
who  has  been  with  ASPO  for  a 
number  of  years,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Blucher  as  Executive  Director. 


Carl  L.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  re- 
signed on  November  15th  to  open 
a  private  office  as  planning  con- 
sultant at  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
He  has  been  with  the  Commission 
for  nine  years.  The  new  firm  will 
be  known  as  Carl  L.  Gardner  and 
Associates. 


Francis  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  at  its  Detroit 
meeting. 


Thomas  James  II,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  has  been  appointed  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Wheeling 
Area  Conference  on  Community 
Development. 


Miles  L.  Colean,  Washington, 
D.  C.  economic  consultant  and 
prominent  housing  authority  has 
been  appointed  to  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Housing 
Policies  and  Programs.  Prior  com- 
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mitments  had  prevented  Mr.  Colean 
from  accepting  full-time  appoint- 
ment earlier,  but  he  has  been 
assisting  the  Committee  as  a  con- 
sultant on  a  part-time  basis.  He 
will  function  as  a  coordinating 
member  between  the  four  special 
committees  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


Charles  G.  Sauers,  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Cook  County 
Forest  Preserve,  is  Chairman  of  a 
new,  9-member,  Conservation  De- 
partment of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Karl  Kamrath  of  Houston,  Texas 
has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Allan  Shivers  to  the  State  Planning 

Board. 

0 

Walter  Gropius  was  honored  re- 
cently by  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege of  Architecture  and  Engineer- 
ing of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina with  the  honorary  degree, 
Doctor  of  Architecture. 


Frederick  Law  Olmsted  (the  first 
president  of  the  American  Institute 


of  Planners)  Frederick  Bigger  and 
Russell  Van  Nest  Black  are  the 
first  to  be  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Citations  of  the  AIP;  for 
"many  years  of  unselfish  service  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  com- 
munity and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
city  planning  profession." 


Darrell  H.  Stearns  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, Department  of  Planning. 


Joe  O.  Mattson  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  has  been  named  President  of 
the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation 
to  succeed  Pyke  Johnson  who  has 
retired  as  operating  head  of  the 
organization.  Mr.  Mattson  was 
former  Director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 


Rear  Admiral  Harold  Blaine  Mil- 
ler, USN  (Ret.)  was  named  Director 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Highway  Safety  called  by  President 
Eisenhower  for  next  February  17, 
18  and  19  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Plea  for  Park  Funds 

Made  by  BERNARD  DEVOTO 


In  the  October  1953  Harpers 
Magazine,  Bernard  DeVoto  has 
devoted  his  department,  The  Easy 
Chair,  to  a  description  of  the  plight 
of  the  National  Parks  which  are 
being  visited  by  the  American 
people  in  unprecedented  numbers 
but  which  have  been  operating  on 


a  disastrous  economy  budget. 

Reprints  of  the  DeVoto  article 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
headquarters  office,  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  901 
Union  Trust  Building,  Washington 
5,  D.  C. 
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Problems  of  Large  Metropolitan  Regions 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Greater  Philadelphia- Delaware- 
South  Jersey  Council  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Friday,  October  16th 
on  the  subject  of  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  and  dedi- 
cated to  communities  in  conference. 
Representatives  of  300  agencies  in 
cities,  towns  and  rural  communities 
in  the  area  met  to  gain  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  basic  issues 
affecting  their  development. 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd, 
President,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  was  the  speaker 
at  the  conference  dinner  on  the 
subject:  Problems  of  Large  Metro- 
politan Regions.  General  Grant's 
remarks  are  here  presented  in 
briefed  form. 

The  existence  of  your  Council 
and  your  presence  tonight  are  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  your  reali- 
zation of  the  urgent  importance  of 
co-ordinating  planning  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  plans  in  this  Metropolitan 
Area  or  Region,  in  order  that  it  may 
have  a  sound  development  and  that 
mistakes  of  the  past  may  be  cor- 
rected or  at  least  mitigated  as  far  as 
practicable. 

In  your  efforts  to  bring  about 
wise  planning  and  the  execution  of 
those  projects  only  which  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  you  have  surely  encountered 
two  practical  difficulties  or  sources 
of  resistance:  (1)  Differences  of 
opinion  and  clashes  of  interest 
among  incorporated  political  areas 
comprised  within  the  Metropolitan 
region;  and  (2)  groups  of  citizens 
having  conflicting  special  interests, 


regardless  of  political  boundaries. 
Another  source  of  difficulty,  corol- 
lary to  the  first  two  and  intermingled 
with  them  arises  from  (3)  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  professional 
officials  and  experts  as  to  the  right 
doctrine  or  technique  to  be  applied 
in  the  solution  of  specific  problems. 
ATTEMPTS  TO  SOLVE  THE 
METROPOLITAN  PROBLEM 
It  is  pertinent  for  me  to  enumer- 
ate a  few  of  the  typical  ways  in 
which  other  metropolitan  regions 
are  attempting  to  solve  the  problem, 
even  though  I  assume  that  you 
must  already  be  informed  on  most 
of  them : 

(1)  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  present 
Associate    Justice    Burton    of    the 
Supreme     Court,     when     he     was 
Mayor,    used    to    gather    together 
periodically    the    mayors    of    the 
suburban  towns  and  the  head  super- 
visors of  the  counties  at  lunch  to 
talk  things  over  and  reach  agree- 
ments as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Here  was  a  fairly  successful  attempt 
to  get  co-ordinated  action  by  social 
and  unofficial  meetings  of  political 
chiefs.     To    be    sure,    agreements 
reached  had  no  means  of  enforce- 
ment except  good  faith,  and  some- 
times the   chiefs  who   had   agreed 
were    supplanted    by    others    with 
different  views,  so  that  continuity 
of  any  program  was  not  assured; 
but  it  was  a  good  beginning  and 
much    has    been    accomplished    in 
Cleveland. 

(2)  In  New  York,  with  the  most 
serious    problems    of    any    of    our 
cities,   a  group  of  citizens   formed 
the  Regional  Plan  Association,  sup- 
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ported  by  contributions  from  a 
foundation  and  from  its  members, 
which  has  made  and  continues  to 
make  plans  of  real  technical  im- 
portance. Without  official  author- 
ity, it  has  exercised  a  valuable  and 
helpful  influence,  largely  because 
the  area's  problems  have  been  so 
acute  and  urgent  as  to  command 
both  popular  and  official  attention 
and  interest.  But  even  there  the 
way  of  persuasion  has  been  hard. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  addition,  that 
for  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Region  there  is,  by.  inter-state 
agreement,  a  Metropolitan  con- 
structing and  operating  agency, 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port 
Authority,  which  has  financial 
means  to  go  ahead  with  projects 
that  it  considers  vital  without  be- 
ing dominated  by  local  authorities. 
It  has  accomplished  much,  how 
wisely  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
to  my  mind  generally  so. 

(3)  A  similar  citizens  association 
in  Chicago  accomplished  much  un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  late  friend, 
Robert  Kingery.   The  city  is  pretty 
well    persuaded    of    the    value    of 
planning   and   the   Planning   Com- 
mission with  its  excellent  technical 
staff  has  apparently  been  successful 
in  obtaining  sustained  support  from 
both   officials    and   the   public,    as 
well    as    from    contiguous    jurisdic- 
tions. 

(4)  Again   by   inter-state   agree- 
ment the  St.  Louis-East  St.  Louis 
region   has   set   up   a   regional   de- 
velopment   Commission,    both    to 
plan    and    to    execute    its    plans. 
Whether  it  will  be  able  to  hold  the 
official  and  citizen  support,  which 
created  it,  and  obtain  funds  to  do 
wise  planning  and  to  carry  out  its 


plans,  in  spite  of  the  sort  of  ob- 
stacles already  enumerated,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Bi-state  financing 
of  expensive  projects  is  still  in  a 
tentative  status. 

(5)  Finally  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  Planning  Commission  set  up  by 
Federal  law  was  authorized  to  plan 
for  the  National  Capital  and  its 
environs;  but  of  course  the  Federal 
Congress  could  not  give  its  plans 
any  legal  sanction  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  so  we  immediately  in  1926 
sought  to  secure  legislation  in  both 
States  to  set  up  co-operative  plan- 
ning commissions.  The  Maryland 
law  setting  up  a  state  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission has  proven  most  effective 
in  bringing  about  co-ordination  of 
planning,  of  purchases  of  land  for 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  of  zon- 
ing ordinances  and  enforcement. 
However,  in  Virginia,  which  at  that 
time  was  still  largely  rural,  it  was 
only  possible  to  obtain  legislation 
authorizing  the  cities  and  counties 
to  set  up  planning  Commissions  of 
their  own  to  co-operate  with  the 
Federal  Commission.  In  some  lo- 
calities the  planning  commission 
was  too  often  ignored  by  the  elected 
authorities,  whose  creature  it  was. 
Not  until  three  years  ago  did  the 
Virginia  suburban  counties  and 
towns  come  to  realize  the  need  for 
co-ordinated  planning  among  them- 
selves and  obtain  legislative  sanc- 
tion for  a  Northern  Virginia  Plan- 
ning Commission,  comprised  of 
delegates  from  the  various  town 
and  county  planning  commissions. 
This  proved  an  important  step 
forward. 

Meantime,  since  1940,  the  growth 
of  the  suburbs  has  been  phenomenal, 
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your  Nation's  Capital  is  no  longer 
included  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  experience  has  shown 
some  shortcomings  in  our  own  Com- 
mission's basic  law.  Amending  leg- 
islation proposed  provided  for  a 
representative  of  each  State  to  be 
added  to  the  Federal  Commission. 
This  encountered  much  opposition 
in  the  suburban  communities  as 
inadequate  representation,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  so 
constituted  could  only  be  advisory 
in  the  neighboring  States  and  would 
have  no  control  whatever  except 
over  Federal  projects,  from  the 
faulty  location  of  which  in  a  few 
individual  cases  the  suburbs  had 
reason  to  complain.  The  com- 
munities claimed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  gover- 
nors would  probably  be  at  large 
political  appointments  and  not  truly 
represent  the  interests  of  the  local 
communities. 

The  resulting  compromise  has 
been  to  limit  the  Federal  Com- 
mission's planning  for  the  suburbs 
to  Federal  projects,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Regional  Council, 
again  by  Federal  law,  without  any 
legal  control  over  what  each  com- 
munity does,  to  plan  for  the  Metro- 
politan Region,  each  incorporated 
community  being  represented  there- 
on. The  Council  has  no  separate 
staff  of  its  own,  but  is  served  by  the 
staff,  both  technical  and  administra- 
tive, of  the  Federal  Commission. 
It  was  hoped  thus  to  keep  the 
Council's  planning  in  step  with 
that  of  the  Commission.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  compromise, 
which  at  least  brought  about  the 
legislation  needed  by  the  Federal 
Commission  for  its  more  effective 


performance  of  its  duties,  is  still 
problematical.  If  the  Council's 
desire,  already  made  known,  to 
have  a  staff  of  its  own  should 
succeed,  it  may  prove  just  another 
impediment  to  the  Federal  Com- 
mission as  a  sound  central  planning 
agency,  since  the  membership  of  the 
Council,  however  patriotic  and  well 
meaning,  is  not  conversant  with 
sound  planning  doctrines  or  tech- 
niques. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added, 
that  our  Washington  Metropolitan 
Region  has  no  metropolitan  agency 
to  carry  out  plans,  and  that  their 
execution  still  depends  upon  the 
persuasive  skill  of  the  Commission's 
members  and  staff.  However,  the 
need,  which  I  stressed  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers in  1950,  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  active  discussion  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  other  groups.  A  first 
step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken 
by  the  introduction  in  Congress  this 
year  of  legislation  with  a  view  to 
metropolitan  regional  planning  and 
control  of  public  transportation. 

Manifestly,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  metropolitan  planning 
and  control  is,  as  Gen.  Hancock  said 
of  the  tariff,  a  local  question.  No 
one  who  believes  in  our  institutions 
and  the  local  self-government  pro- 
vided by  our  Constituion,  would 
wish  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment step  in  and  assume  any  sort 
of  over-all  control  or  guidance  over 
our  metropolitcan  areas.  The  par- 
ticular solution  best  suited  to  the 
needs  and  social  organism  of  each 
locality  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
within  it,  and  such  state  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  obtained.  In 
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an  area  like  yours,  where  the 
metropolis  extends  into  parts  of 
more  than  one  State,  a  state 
agreement  will  be  required.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  no  solution,  proven 
by  experience  to  be  so  sound  and 
so  effective  as  to  justify  emulation, 
has  yet  been  found. 

METROPOLITAN 
TRAFFIC  AND  PARKS 
A  few  words  as  to  the  urgent 
need  for  finding  such  a  solution 
may,  however,  be  in  order.  Metro- 
politan traffic  problems  are  gener- 
ally recognized  as  of  primary  ur- 
gency. One-way  streets,  street- 
widening,  limitation  of  parking, 
off-street  loading,  parking  garages 
in  the  congested  areas,  are  useful 
but  temporary  remedies  for  symp- 
toms, not  cures  for  the  disease. 
The  disease  is  serious  because  traffic 
congestion  is  bringing  about  the 
depreciation  of  many  commercial 
districts  and  the  decay  of  the 
central  parts  of  many  of  our  cities. 
I  may  add  that  some  of  the  remedies 
mentioned  are  self-defeating,  in 
that  by  giving  temporary  relief, 
they  will  induce  more  people  to 
drive  their  own  automobiles  until 
they  fill  in  a  few  years  the  additional 
space  made  available,  bringing  the 
congestion  back  to  its  former  in- 
tolerable density. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
had  been  authorized  to  give  Federal 
aid  to  urban  areas  for  street  im- 
provement, it  has  been  advocating 
the  freeway,  based  on  origin  and 
destination  surveys,  as  a  sort  of 
cure-all.  The  great  increase  of 
traffic  capacity  of  a  free-way  is  an 
established  fact.  However,  it  will 
not  solve  your  city's  problem  if  it 
is  so  located  as  to  bring  great  volumes 


of  additional  traffic  into  your  most 
congested  streets.  Some  of  the 
locations  proposed  actually  would 
or  will  pour  an  additional  volume 
of  traffic  into  streets  already  carry- 
ing their  full  capacity.  I  know  of 
four  cities  that  are  wisely  fighting 
such  Federal-aid  projects.  More- 
over, the  provision  of  more  space 
for  traffic  according  to  the  present 
traffic  pattern  can  only  be  an  il- 
lusion. The  fact  that  the  auto- 
mobile driver  may  save  a  few 
minutes,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a 
hour,  in  getting  to  his  office  or 
home,  does  not  mean  that  the 
shopper  or  visitor  on  business  can 
reach  your  store  or  office  any 
quicker  or  more  conveniently.  The 
solution  seems  to  depend  upon 
changing  an  over  congested  traffic 
pattern,  by  studying  the  purpose  of 
the  traffic  and  inducing  a  segrega- 
tion thereof. 

In  Washington,  the  District  Com- 
missioners have  lately  adopted  plans 
in  disagreement  with  the  Planning 
Commission  and  some  four  other 
nationally  known  city  planners, 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  for 
a  bridge  that  will  bring  a  great  ad- 
dition of  traffic  directly  into  the 
central  congested  area.  This  traffic 
will  have  to  cross  some  of  the 
arterial  streets  already  crowded 
with  north-south  traffic,  thereby 
delaying  the  latter  as  well  as  being 
itself  impeded.  Their  overall  plan 
contemplates  road  capacity  into 
the  business  district  several  times 
that  now  existing.  Does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  the  already 
congested  business  district  cannot 
absorb  any  such  over-load?  More- 
over, to  do  this  it  is  proposed  to 
destroy  Rock  Creek  Park,  the 
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GIover-Archbold  Park,  and  much 
of  Potomac  Park,  as  well  as  to  do 
irreparable  damage  to  the  Lincoln 
and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Me- 
morials. On  the  other  hand,  traffic 
counts  show  that  over  20  percent  of 
the  traffic  now  going  into  the 
business  section  does  not  wish  to 
stop  there,  that  40  percent  of  the 
truck  traffic  on  the  14th  Street 
bridge  is  destined  for  the  south- 
western and  southeastern  parts  of 
the  city,  and  would  be  benefitted  if 
it  could  by-pass  the  crowded  streets 
into  the  business  district.  Would  it 
not  be  more  sensible  to  provide  by- 
pass routes,  and  thus  take  20  per- 
cent of  the  business  district  and  40 
percent  of  the  trucks  from  the  south 
off  of  the  streets  leading  into  it? 

Moreover,  the  plans  of  our  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  call  for  no 
consideration  or  betterment  of 
public  transportation.  A  few  of 
the  millions  they  would  spend  on 
freeways  and  bridges  applied  to 
improving  our  public  transporta- 
tion, now  moribund,  would  prob- 
ably give  greater  relief  on  the  exist- 
ing streets.  Like  many  other  cities, 
Washington's  off-street  parking  fa- 
cilities in  the  business  district  are 
inadequate  now.  If  private  enter- 
prise, on  which  we  have  been  wait- 
ing these  many  years,  cannot  do  the 
job  quickly,  some  financial  help 
from  the  local  purse  might  do  much 
to  facilitate  shopping  and  business, 
and  help  maintain  the  central 
district. 

I  have  mentioned  the  invasion  of 
our  parks  proposed  by  the  city 
Highway  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  As  a 
metropolitan  area  grows  larger, 
the  country  is  pushed  farther  and 


farther  away.  In  his  plan  for  Phila- 
delphia, William  Penn  wisely  pro- 
vided for  your  four  in-town  parks. 
It  is  necessary  for  you  to  see  that 
equally  foresighted  and  even  more 
ample  provision  is  made  for  parks 
and  playgrounds  in  the  outer  parts 
of  your  metropolitan  area,  before 
the  ground  is  covered  with  houses. 
Perhaps  no  problem  is  more  urgent 
just  now  and  requires  more  atten- 
tion and  citizen  support  than  this. 
The  traffic  problem  has  its  own 
innate  imperious  necessity,  which 
will  bring  a  solution  by  economic 
and  popular  pressure,  but  the  reser- 
vation of  open  spaces  when  they  can 
still  be  acquired  at  reasonable  cost 
is  apparently  the  concern  of  only  a 
few,  foresighted  and  socially  minded 
people  in  each  community.  Schools, 
yes,  are  also  urgently  needed,  but 
you  can  demolish  houses  for  a 
school,  if  your  city  was  not  wise 
enough  to  plan  for  it  in  advance; 
whereas  the  larger  space  needed  for 
parks  and  playgrounds  can  very 
rarely  be  acquired  after  it  has  been 
cluttered  with  so  called  improve- 
ments. If  we  are  to  reduce  juvenile 
delinquency,  which  is  costing  our 
cities  so  much  already,  and  ensure 
the  health  of  our  growing  citizens, 
we  must  remember  Lloyd  George's 
dictum  that  every  child  is  entitled 
to  a  place  to  play  safely  and 
honestly. 

I  have  tried  to  relate  some  of  the 
efforts  being  made  elsewhere  and 
to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  to  be  met, 
the  urgency  of  which  makes  some 
inter-town  and  county  organiza- 
tion imperative.  I  venture  to  inter- 
polate that  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  devotes  a 
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section  of  its  quarterly  magazine 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT,  to 
what  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  doing  for  the  physical 
betterment  of  their  communities. 
If  you  wish  to  keep  up-to-date  on 
the  subject,  I  invite  you  to  join 
our  Association. 

CITIZEN  RESPONSIBILITY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Since  the  Civil  War  our  country 
has  changed  from  largely  rural  to 
largely  urban;  so  that  people  "are 
piled  high  up  on  one  another  in 
cities"  as  Jefferson  feared  they 
might  be;  and  now  we  find  urban 
growth  has  in  many  cases  burst 
out  of  the  city  and  invaded  the 
small  towns  and  country  to  form 
large  and  important  metropolitan 
areas,  their  various  parts  having 
strong  mutual  interests  for  the 
best  development  of  which  no  over- 
all organization  is  available. 

I  am  confident  that  the  formula 
will  be  found,  in  keeping  with  our 
traditions  of  local  self-government 
and  adjustable  to  each  locality's 
special  needs  and  conditions.  But 
it  will  only  be  found  for  your  Me- 
tropolis as  a  result  of  aggressive 
and  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of 
such  civic  minded  and  informed 
associations  or  councils  as  yours. 
To  secure  such  governmental  or- 
ganization, to  adjust  governmental 
controls  and  leadership  to  human 
progress,  the  citizens  must  show  the 
wav  and  blaze  the  trail. 


In  my  opinion,  two  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled:  First,  there  must 
be  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
mission, recognized  by  all  political 
subdivisions  as  the  central  planning 
authority  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  which,  with  an  explicit 
right  to  recommend  alterations,  no 
structural  or  land  use  project  may 
be  undertaken;  and  second,  that 
to  make  the  approved  over-all  plans 
effective  there  should  be  a  Metro- 
politan Works  Agency,  indepen- 
dently financed,  to  build  such  high- 
ways and  structures,  as  bridges, 
sewage  disposal  plants,  water  wrorks, 
etc.,  as  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Metropolitan  Region  and 
not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
any  one  of  its  political  subdivisions. 
Evidently,  such  an  organization 
will  be  difficult  to  secure  all  at  one 
time;  it  will  have  to  be  achieved  by 
successive  steps  with  heartbreaking 
compromises  at  each  step.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  it  can  be  left  to  you 
with  confidence  in  your  success; 
but  it  can  only  be  achieved  with  an 
informed  and  aroused  public  opinion 
to  push  it  and  sustain  it. 

Here,  then,  is  hoping  that  your 
Tri-State  Council  will  find  the 
formula  and  show  to  other  com- 
munities, now  likewise  engaged  in 
the  same  quest,  how  this  great  step 
in  municipal  development  can  and 
is  to  be  successfully  undertaken. 
May  Philadelphia  lead  the  way. 
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We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
join  with  the  Federation  of  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs  to  support  conserva- 
tion measures  and  to  oppose  un- 
related encroachments  on  our  unique 
scenic  resources.  We  are  glad  to 
present  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  September, 
1953,  in  all  of  which  we  concur. 

THE  DINOSAUR  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
The  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
contains  a  system  of  canyons  unique 
in  their  beauty  and  inherent  recreational 
value.  These  canyons  now  face  the 
threat  of  extinction  through  the  pro- 
posed Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain 
dams.  There  is  convincing  evidence  set 
forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  other  authorities  that 
reservoir  sites  outside  the  Monument 
are  available  to  meet  the  objectives 
sought  in  the  Upper  Colorado  Water 
Storage  Project. 

Needless  destruction  of  the  Monu- 
ment would  squander  potential  re- 
serves in  the  National  Park  System  at 
a  time  when  overcrowding  indicates 
the  necessity  for  increasing  the  area  of 
our  Parks  rather  than  reducing  them. 
The  breach  of  any  Park  boundary  would 
establish  the  dangerous  precedent  that 
Park  units  are  inviolable  only  until  an 
economic  use  for  them  can  be  found. 
Such  a  precedent  would  threaten  the 
entire  National  Park  System. 

IT  IS  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  THAT  THE 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
urge  that  the  area  of  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  be  given  the 
dignity  of  National  Park  status  which 
its  quality  warrants. 

The  Federation  reiterates  its  pre- 
viously stated  opposition  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  unique  and  irreplaceable  values 
now  present  and  reserved  for  public 
benefit  in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment. 

We  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  steadfastly  to  oppose  such 


dismemberment  of  one  of  our  National 
Park  units.  We  urge  him  to  insist  that 
alternate  reservoir  sites  be  substituted, 
in  order  that  objectives  necessarily 
sought  in  water  conservation  may  be 
met  while  the  natural  values  of  the 
Monument  are  preserved. 

JOSHUA  TREE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  proposal  of  a  new  highway 
which  would  cut  across  the  Joshua 
Tree  National  Monument,  thereby 
seriously  harming  its  value,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  National  Park  Service 
as  a  violation  of  National  Park  stand- 
ards. 

IT  IS  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  THAT  THE 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
express  its  commendation  of  the  firm 
stand  taken  by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice to  protect  the  natural  values  of  the 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  by 
denying  the  request  for  a  road  through 
the  heart  of  this  area. 

PUBLIC   USE   FACILITIES 

IN  NATIONAL    PARKS 
AND  NATIONAL   FORESTS 
Funds  to  maintain,  operate  and  de- 
velop  facilities   for   public   use   in   the 
National   Parks  and   National   Forests 
have  been  sadly  inadequate  in  view  of 
the  increased  utilization  of  these  areas. 

IT  IS  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  THAT  THE 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs: 

1.  Commend  the  Administration  and 
Congress  for  recognizing  this  need  by  the 
provision  of  $250,000  during  the  past 
year  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary 
facilities  in  the  National  Forests. 

2.  Urge  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress that  this  supplement  be  greatly 
increased    to    provide    more    adequate 
funds  for  maintenance,  operation  and 
development  of  facilities  for  public  use 
in   the   National    Parks   and   National 
Forests. 

REAFFIRMATION  OF   POLICIES 
Resolutions  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects  were  passed  by  the  Federa. 
tion  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  at  its 
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meeting  in  September  1952.  It  is  felt 
that  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principles 
in  these  resolutions  is  important  and 
necessary  in  1953. 

IT  IS  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  THAT  THE 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
reaffirm  its  belief  in  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  resolutions  of 
1952: 

1.  The  Federation  desires  passage  of  a 
law    by   the   Congress   of   the   United 
States  which  would  prohibit  the  con- 
struction, operation  or  maintenance  of 
any   dam,    reservoir,    power   plant,   or 
other  project  for  the  storage  or  delivery 
of   water   within,    or   which    may   ad- 
versely affect  the  National   Parks  or 
National    Monuments    of   the    United 
States. 

2.  The  Federation  urges  that  all  its 
component  clubs  do  whatever  they  can 
to  encourage  Clean  Camp  Campaigns 
in   their   localities. 

THE  OLYMPIC  NATIONAL  PARK 
In  view  of  continued  efforts  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Olympic  National  Park, 
and  particularly  because  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Washington  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  its 
boundaries,  the  Federation  of  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs  feels  it  should  reiterate 
its  position  with  regard  to  this  National 
Park. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  stated  to  the  Aberdeen 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  Congress 
fully  studied  and  debated  this  problem 
in  establishing  the  present  boundaries 
of  Olympic  National  Park  in  1938,  and 
that  the  Department  is  opposed  to  any 


change  in  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
Park. 

IT  IS  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  THAT  THE 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs: 

1.  Advise  the  Governor's  Committee 
studying  the  boundaries  of  the  Olympic 
National  Park  that  it  favors  retention 
of  the  present  boundaries. 

2.  Commend   the   Secretary    of   the 
Interior  for  his  statement  to  the  Aber- 
deen Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the 
Department  is  opposed  to  any  changes 
in  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Park. 

ARCTIC  WILDERNESS  PRESERVE 
Recent  studies  in  Alaska  indicate 
that  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  landscape 
must  soon  be  placed  under  public  pro- 
tection if  it  is  to  escape  impairment 
of  its  primeval  values. 

Investigation  shows  that  there  exists 
in  Northeastern  Alaska  a  large  un- 
disturbed area  which  contains  unusual 
and  inspiring  Arctic  scenery:  a  typical 
Arctic  tundra,  Arctic  foothills,  and  a 
fine  section  of  the  impressive  Brooks 
Range.  On  the  warmer  southern  slopes 
of  these  mountains  are  spruce  forests, 
lakes  and  extensive  game  population. 
Preservation  of  this  area  as  an  Arctic 
wilderness  would  provide  an  ecological 
research  laboratory  of  great  importance 
and  a  recreational  area  of  highly 
interesting  possibilities. 

IT  IS  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  THAT  THE 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
support  an  effort  to  create  an  Arctic 
wilderness  preserve  and  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  project  among  its  member- 
ship by  publication  of  information 
about  the  area  and  about  progress 
towards  its  preservation. 
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Danger  Points  in  State  Park  Values* 

By  ROBERT  M.  HOWES,  Chief,  Recreation  Section,  TVA,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


In  asking  me  to  take  this  topic, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  Lewis  Scoggin  wrote 
something  along  the  following  lines: 
We  had  in  mind  the  need  to  em- 
phasize values  for  which  state  parks 
are  acquired,  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  protecting  those  values  once 
they  are  in  public  hands.  He  con- 
cluded, "You  know  what  I  mean." 
For  this  bit  of  unsurpassed  con- 
fidence, my  thanks  to  the  committee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  know  in  detail  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind;  but  I 
believe,  interpret  the  subject  some- 
what like  this :  Park  administrators 
are  concerned  because  they  see  on 
all  hands  priceless  scenic  and  historic 
areas  overloaded  with  visitors  and 
overdeveloped  with  facilities;  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these 
facilities  they  are  compelled  to 
install  souvenir  stands  offering  for 
sale  all  the  gimmicks  and  gadgets 
that  my  associate  refers  to  as  "the 
little  dreadfuls";  they  become  con- 
cerned when  pressures  force  them 
to  build  such  features  as  picnic 
shelters  in  the  heart  of  a  grove  of 
magnificent  beeches  when  they  know 
full  well  that  the  trample  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  feet 
each  year  will  eventually  kill  the 
beech  trees  which  were  the  reason 
for  putting  the  shelter  there  in  the 
first  place;  park  administrators  are 
concerned  when  their  well  kept 
lawns  are  littered  with  beer  cans, 


bottles  and  paper  plates,  the  na- 
tional problem  which  we  discussed 
this  morning;  I  suppose,  too,  that 
many  park  administrators  see  dan- 
ger in  growing  movements  to  include 
responsibility  for  maintaining  road- 
side parks  and  public  access  points 
to  multipurpose  reservoirs  within 
the  functions  of  their  department. 
They  are  afraid  that  this  respon- 
sibility will  lead  to  still  further 
spreading  of  their  efforts,  already 
spread  too  thin. 

I  trust  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  subject  is  what  the  committee 
had  in  mind.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be 
the  springboard  of  my  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  propose  to  you  as 
a  hypothesis  that  these  concerns  of 
park  administrators  are  not  neces- 
sarily danger  points  in  themselves; 
rather  they  are  symptoms  of  more 
serious  danger  points.  If  you  are 
not  prepared,  for  the  moment,  to  go 
along  with  me  in  this  hypothesis  I 
can  only  ask  your  indulgence  for 
the  next  few  minutes  while  I  present 
my  argument. 

As  point  number  one  in  my 
argument  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
general  agreement  on  the  viewpoint: 
State  parks  exist  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  serving  the  people.  They  may 
render  this  service  in  three  ways; 
first,  by  preserving  for  posterity  an 
unusually  significant  bit  of  native 
landscape,  an  historic  shrine,  or  an 
area  of  archaeological  interest;  sec- 
ond, by  providing  for  the  active 
recreation  needs  of  the  citizens  of 


*  A  Paper  delivered  at  the  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  at  Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  State  Park,    October  14,  1953. 
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the  State;  and  third,  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  economy  of  the  State. 
In  the  Roll  Call  of  the  States 
yesterday  and  this  morning  we  have 
heard  directly  or  indirectly  numerous 
reasons  why  we  have  state  parks. 
As  I  listened  to  the  individual  state 
representatives,  whatever  language 
was  used,  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  state  parks  can  and  do 
serve  people  in  the  three  ways  that 
I  have  mentioned. 

As  I  read  state  park  literature, 
and  the  discussions  yesterday  and 
today  seemed  to  confirm  this  con- 
clusion, the  purpose  of  state  parks 
to  preserve  outstanding  scenic  and 
historic  areas  is  the  oldest  and  best 
recognized  by  leaders  in  the  state 
park  movement.  The  second  pur- 
pose, that  of  serving  active  rec- 
reation needs  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  superlative  scenery  or 
historic  interest,  is  of  growing 
significance  for  all  of  the  reasons 
which  Mr.  Prendergast  mentioned 
yesterday.  But  it  is  not  as  generally 
accepted.  The  contribution  of 
state  parks  to  the  economy  of  the 
States  is  only  just  coming  to  be 
recognized.  Many  of  us  who  do 
recognize  it,  don't  quite  know  what 
we  mean,  or  how  to  express  it. 
Yesterday  someone  condemned  a 
tendency  to  turn  state  parks  into 
"tourist  traps."  To  my  mind,  the 
economic  contribution  of  state  parks 
goes  far  beyond  whatever  usefulness 
they  might  have  as  "tourist  traps." 
In  fact,  this  is  probably  the  least 
of  their  economic  contributions. 
Their  real  contribution  lies  along 
another  line,  one  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  research  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Prendergast  expressed  it  better 
yesterday  than  I  have  ever  pre- 


viously heard  it  expressed:  "The 
United  States  is  now  moving  into 
an  economy  of  leisure.  State  parks 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
this  leisure  economy."  To  what  he 
said  yesterday  I  can  add  only  these 
two  footnotes:  If  you  have  not  yet 
seen  them,  I  suggest  that  you  get 
out  your  back  issues  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  this  summer  (1953) 
and  read  the  series  of  articles 
entitled  "The  New  Leisure."  A 
second  footnote:  My  job  with  TVA 
frequently  brings  across  my  desk 
inquiries  concerning  suitable  loca- 
tions for  new  industrial  plants  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  (Notice  that 
I  said  new  plants,  not  relocated 
plants.)  Increasingly  these  in- 
quiries want  to  know  what  rec- 
reation facilities,  including  state 
parks,  are  available  convenient  to 
prospective  industrial  sites.  In 
several  recent  cases  the  availability 
of  community  services,  including 
recreation,  has  been  the  final  de- 
termining point  in  the  selection  of  a 
particular  site  for  a  new  industry. 
In  these  cases  several  alternate 
locations  could  have  provided 
equally  well  the  normal  industrial 
requirements  of  the  plant.  The 
final  selection  was  made  in  favor  of 
the  one  community  which  offered 
most  in  the  way  of  community 
services  and  recreation. 

The  second  point  in  my  argument 
is  that  park  administrators  do  them- 
selves and  the  public  that  they  serve 
a  great  disservice  by  arguing  among 
themselves  over  which  of  these 
three  purposes  of  state  parks  is 
most  important.  It  seems  to  me  we 
would  be  better  off  if  we  agreed 
that  all  three  are  important  and 
quit  worrying  over  which  is  most 
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important.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  mention  in  Georgia  that  I 
had  a  great-great-grandfather  who 
was  an  abolitionist.  As  my  grand- 
father used  to  tell  it  to  me,  his  grand- 
father used  to  say,  "I  believe  in  the 
absolute  equality  of  man.  Every 
man  is  as  good  as  his  neighbor  and  a 
lot  better  than  some."  In  our  dis- 
cussions of  the  purposes  of  state 
parks  I  wonder  if  we  do  not  some- 
times get  ourselves  into  the  in- 
consistent position  of  my  great- 
great-grandfather. 

Senator  Dayton  said  yesterday 
that  after  listening  to  our  discussions 
as  a  state  legislator,  he  felt  a  little 
bit  like  a  dragon  against  which  park 
administrators  were  charging  like 
the  white  knights  of  old.  Perhaps 
we  have  acted  too  much  like  white 
knights  and  have  forgotten,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  parks  and  people 
alike,  that  schools,  highways,  and 
other  state  services  also  have  a 
claim  on  the  public  treasury.  Sena- 
tor Dayton's  allusion  to  white 
knights  and  dragons  reminded  me  of 
the  ancient  myth  where  Cadmus  slew 
a  dragon  and  sowed  its  teeth,  only 
to  find  that  the  dragon's  teeth 
sprang  up  as  an  army  of  a  thousand 
warriors.  Cadmus,  as  you  will 
recall,  threw  a  stone  into  the  midst 
of  the  warriors  and  caused  them 
to  fight  each  other  rather  than  him. 
When  all  but  five  had  been  elimin- 
ated, he  became  the  leader  of  the 
five  and  went  out  and  built  a  great 
city.  If  we  must  go  around  acting 
like  white  knights  slaying  dragons, 
let  us  at  least  follow  the  example  of 
Cadmus  and  turn  our  efforts  to 
constructive  ends. 

By  way  of  constructive  sugges- 
tions in  this  direction,  I  can  offer 


only  three  or  four  fundamental 
principles.  It  would  be  presump- 
tuous of  me,  for  I  am  not  a  park 
administrator,  to  get  very  far  into 
the  specifics.  I  am  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  Will  Rogers  who,  when 
German  U-boats  were  menacing 
our  shipping  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
during  World  War  I,  once  said  that 
he  had  a  simple  remedy.  To  solve 
the  problem,  according  to  Will,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  bring  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  boil.  This  would 
cause  all  the  U-boats  to  come  to  the 
surface  where  they  could  easily 
be  disposed  of.  When  someone 
asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  go 
about  boiling  the  Atlantic  Ocean  he 
replied,  "I  deal  only  in  principles. 
Don't  bother  me  with  the  details." 
This  afternoon  I  can  bring  only 
principles.  Yours  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  handling  the  details. 

As  a  first  principle  of  constructive 
thinking  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
helpful  if  we  thought  in  positive 
terms  about  the  intangible  values  of 
state  parks.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  preserve  these  values  against 
something;  we  must  preserve  them 
for  something.  Too  much  of  our 
thinking  about  intangibles  is  entirely 
negative.  We  save  a  redwood  tree 
against  the  lumberman.  Whom  are 
we  saving  it  for?  We  protect  park 
borders  against  commercial  en- 
croachment. What  are  we  protect- 
ing them  for?  I  recognize  that  to 
put  our  thinking  into  positive  terms 
is  not  an  easy  task.  We  get  into 
the  realm  not  of  dollars  and  cents 
but  of  esthetics  and  ethics.  We  are 
a  little  bit  in  the  position  of  the  man 
whose  son  asked  him  to  define 
"ethics."  The  father  was  at  a  loss 
but  finally  gave  the  following  ex- 
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ample.  "I  am  in  the  store,  son,  and 
a  customer  comes  in.  He  makes  a 
purchase  and  gives  me  a  ten  dollar 
bill.  When  I  go  over  to  the  cash 
register  to  make  change  I  discover 
that  he  has  given  me  two  ten  dollar 
bills  instead  of  one.  Now  listen 
closely,  son,  because  this  is  where 
the  question  of  ethics  comes  in. 
The  question  is,  'Should  I  tell  my 
partner?'  '  Although  we  are  in  a 
difficult  field,  it  can  be  done. 
Olaus  J.  Murie,  President  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  recently  did  it 
very  delightfully  in  a  series  of 
three  lectures  at  Pacific  University. 
These  three  lectures,  "Wild  Country 
As  A  National  Asset,"  form  the 
entire  summer  issue  of  the  Society's 
publication,  The  Living  Wilderness. 
Secondly,  as  park  administrators, 
I  think  it  is  a  sound  principle  to 
stress  programs  that  build  ap- 
preciation of  state  park  values.  We 
have  heard  stressed  today  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  good  public 
relations  programs.  I  would  say 
public  relations — yes — but  par- 
ticularly public  relations  that  build 
on  the  unique  values  of  state  parks 
and  add,  for  the  individual,  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  state  parks 
which  can  come  only  through  a 
sense  of  ownership  and  partici- 
pation. Those  of  you  who  were  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Southeastern 
State  Park  Directors  Association  in 
North  Carolina  a  couple  of  years 
ago  heard  me  quote  from  Aldo 
Leopold's  Sand  County  Almanac 
two  thoughts  which  seemed  to  me 
very  important:  "Recreational 
development  is  a  job  not  of  building 
roads  into  lovely  country  but  of 
building  receptivity  into  the  still 
unlovely  human  mind."  And  second 


"To  promote  perception  is  the  only 
truly  creative  part  of  recreational 
engineering."  In  these  two  thoughts 
Leopold  has  summed  up  better 
than  most  of  us  could  in  a  lifetime 
of  words  the  justification  for  your 
stress  on  outdoor  education,  school 
camping,  and  interpretive  programs. 
Although  the  results  may  not  be 
immediately  apparent,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  in  the  long  run  these 
kinds  of  programs  will  do  more  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  present  dan- 
gers to  state  parks  than  almost 
anything  we  could  do. 

A  third  essential,  if  we  are  to 
meet  present  day  dangers  to  state 
parks,  is  to  adopt  sound  businesslike 
operations  in  all  of  our  state  park 
systems,  just  as  the  member  agencies 
of  Community  Chest  campaigns 
have  come  to  do  before  appealing 
for  funds.  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on 
this  point  for,  again,  Senator  Dayton 
stressed  it  yesterday.  He  said  it 
better  than  I  can. 

As  a  fourth  principle,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  state  park  administrators 
must  assert  an  interest  in  the  entire 
field  of  state  recreation.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  necessarily  that  state 
park  directors  must  become  empire 
builders  and  attempt  to  build  up 
large  staffs  to  discharge  every 
conceivable  recreation  function  in 
which  a  State  elects  to  engage. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  im- 
portant that  state  park  directors 
know  and  understand  the  entire 
field  of  state  recreation  and  see  to 
it  that  someone  in  the  State  has 
responsibility  for  doing  each  part 
of  the  total  job.  If  one  part  of  the 
job  in  your  particular  State  is 
not  being  done,  then  the  efforts  of 
the  park  director  should  be  in  the 
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direction  of  seeing  that  the  job  gets 
done  or  doing  it  himself.  In  short,  I 
do  not  believe  that  only  a  part  of 
the  job  can  be  done  well  if  the 
remainder  of  the  job  is  not  being 
done  well.  By  way  of  illustration, 
public  access  areas  for  multipurpose 
reservoirs  and  of  wayside  parks 
along  the  highway  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  in  competition  with  state 
parks;  rather,  they  serve  a  tre- 
mendous recreation  load  which  other- 
wise might  overwhelm  the  more 
fragile  values  of  state  parks  designed 
primarily  to  preserve  outstanding 
scenic  and  historic  values.  If  your 
state  park  division  offers  technical 
assistance  to  cities  or  counties  in 
the  field  of  public  recreation,  you  can 
frequently  encourage  local  govern- 
mental units  themselves  to  assume 
the  responsibility  and  cost  of  de- 
veloping areas  of  only  local  signific- 
ance; otherwise  you  may  find  your- 
self in  the  position  of  having  the 
legislature  place  upon  you  the 
full  burden  of  administering  what 
should  be  a  county,  a  metropolitan 
or  even  an  urban  park.  As  a  final 
illustration,  I  believe  there  is  an 
area  within  which  state  park  ad- 
ministrators can  join  with  private 
business  enterprise  for  better  park 
management  and  operation.  We 


sometimes  dismiss  such  oppprtuni- 
ties  without  a  second  thought  for 
fear  of  becoming  embroiled  with 
"selfish  interests."  If,  as  park 
administrators,  we  make  the  proper 
approach  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
work  with  private  business  on  terms 
which  will  be  mutually  beneficial. 
Finally,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  have 
tried  to  deal  only  in  principles.  It 
is  your  job  to  devise  ways  for 
"boiling  the  ocean."  What  these 
ways  may  be  I  do  not  know.  It  will 
take  a  particular  brand  of  ingenuity, 
different  in  each  State.  It  will 
require  patience  and  the  "long 
view."  There  will  be  periods  of 
discouragement,  like  the  time  in  a 
Tennessee  Valley  community  when 
I  was  sitting  in  on  a  meeting  of  a 
local  recreation  board.  A  member 
of  the  board,  who  was  a  minister, 
expressed  considerable  irritation  that 
a  certain  problem,  which  had 
bothered  the  board  for  some  time, 
had  not  yet  been  solved.  Another 
member  of  the  board  listened  a- 
while  and  then  said:  "Preacher, 
give  us  a  little  time.  After  all, 
one  group  that  I  could  name  has 
been  working  with  the  problem  of 
sin  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
We  have  been  working  with  this 
recreation  business  for  only  five." 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  National  Municipal  League 
is  ready  to  publish  two  manuals 
with  the  titles:  The  Citizen  Asso- 
ciation: How  to  Organize  and  Run 
It  and  The  Citizen  Association: 
How  to  Win  Civic  Campaigns.  The 
manuals  will  summarize  what  the 
League  has  learned  about  organiz- 
ing and  campaigning  for  two  gen- 


erations. Fresh  data  for  the 
Manuals  were  obtained  by  sending 
17-page  questionnaires  to  37  lead- 
ing citizen  organizations,  most  of 
which  replied  in  detail.  Many  gave 
case  histories  of  their  most  signifi- 
cant campaigns.  Advice  is  included 
on  fund-raising  techniques.  There 
is  much  information  for  the  citizens 
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who  do  not  have  a  long  backlog  of 
experience,  and  there  is  much  which 
will  be  valued  by  the  veterans  in 
the  field  of  citizen  action.  The  64- 
page  pamphlets  are  75  cents  each 
or  SI. 20  for  both.  The  address  of 
the  League  is  299  Broadway,  New 
York  7,  N.  Y. 

The  28th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  League  of  Oregon  Cities  was 
held  very  successfully  in  Portland, 
Oct.  25-29.  There  were  750  regis- 
tered. From  the  discussions  at  this 
meeting,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
Oregon  is  making  progress  on  both 
city  and  county  levels  in  educating 
people  to  the  need  of  planning  and 
zoning.  Sessions  covered:  Planning 
and  Zoning;  Building  Regulation; 
Long  Range  Planning;  Small  Cities; 
Parks  and  Recreation ;  Public  Works. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association 
of  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecti- 
cut, has  issued  a  bulletin  on  County 
Planning  in  the  region.  "The 
counties  are  the  building  blocks 
for  this  tri-state  metropolitan  re- 
gion," stated  Harold  S.  Osborne, 
President  of  the  Association.  "While 
it  is  true  that  11  million  of  the  14 
million  persons  in  the  region  reside 
in  counties  protected  in  some  degree 
by  official  overall  planning,  and  al- 
though our  roundup  just  completed 
reports  significant  advances  in 
county  planning,  the  new  bulletin 
also  reports  awareness  of  serious 
shortcomings  as  a  major  finding." 
According  to  the  bulletin,  there  is 
great  vigor  in  the  gathering  of  facts, 
but  spotty  success  in  putting  them 
to  work.  The  record  is  studded 
with  excellent  planning  projects  of 
proved  usefulness,  but  full  co- 


ordination has  not  yet  been  achieved 
nor  common  long-term  objectives 
set  for  the  numerous  county  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Sections 
of  the  bulletin  deal  with  successful 
experience  in  eight  fields  of  county 
planning  activity:  Governmental 
coordination,  the  use  of  land,  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods, 
land  subdivision  regulation,  popula- 
tion research,  county  economic  de- 
velopment and  budgeting,  aid  to 
local  planning  and  zoning  control, 
and  general  research.  Illustrations 
are  drawn  from  Bergen,  Middlesea, 
Passaic,  Rockland  and  Westchester 
Counties  and  from  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  Association  calls  on  the 
counties  of  the  region  to  look  again 
at  the  way  they  are  providing  for 
the  future.  It  urges  counties  still 
lacking  official  planning  to  initiate 
this  essential  function  by  appointing 
commissions.  Where  they  already 
exist  the  Association  recommends  a 
new  effort  to  bring  comprehensive 
planning  to  bear  on  the  work  of 
county  government. 

The  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  asks  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
need  for  a  new  zoning  ordinance  for 
Philadelphia.  Mayor  Clark  recom- 
mended to  the  City  Council  that 
$187,000  of  the  1953  surplus  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  new  zoning  ordinance  underway. 
To  be  added  to  that  amount  would 
be  $60,000  which  the  Planning 
Commission  already  has  to  enable 
the  consultants  to  begin  work. 
However,  some  city  councilmen 
expressed  strong  opposition  to  a 
new  zoning  ordinance,  one  stating 
that  he  believed  the  city  was  already 
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zoned  properly;  that  the  expendi- 
ture was  a  waste  of  money;  that  it 
is  preferable  to  continue  the  present 
method  of  "spot  zoning."  The 
Executive  Director  of  the  Citizens' 
Council  deplored  the  endless  time 
and  energy  expended  by  citizens 
attempting  to  prevent  injustices 
from  the  constantly  recurring  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  outdated 
zoning  legislation  of  Philadelphia. 
Significant  changes  in  urban  growth 
have  required  continuous  adjust- 
ment in  the  zoning  ordinance — ad- 
justments which  totalled  8,000  re- 
quests for  zoning  variances  in  the 
past  2]/2  years  alone.  The  Council 
urges  its  member  groups  to  make 
known  at  once  to  the  City  Council 
whether  they  wish  a  modern  zoning 
ordinance  for  Philadelphia  in  order 
to  develop  a  well  planned  metropolis. 

A  history  of  the  more  than  40 
years  of  service  to  San  Francisco's 
growth  and  prosperity  has  been 
compiled  by  the  Down  Town  Asso- 
ciation. This  Association  was  or- 
ganized November  9,  1907  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
return  of  business  to  the  downtown 
district  of  San  Francisco  and  of  re- 
building this  old  historic  district. 
Among  its  outstanding  achieve- 
ments was  the  installation  of  Market 
Street's  "Path  of  Gold."  This  gave 
San  Francisco  one  of  the  finest 
lighted  business  districts  in  the 
world.  Also  notable  was  the  attrac- 
tive oriental  type  of  lighting  in 
Chinatown  for  which  the  Associa- 
tion was  responsible.  The  Associa- 
tion inaugurated  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  hasten  the  completion  of 
the  Bay  Shore  Highway  to  San 
Jose.  A  similar  campaign  was 


initiated  and  successfully  carried 
on  by  the  Association  in  behalf  of 
the  present  modern  Bay  Shore 
Freeway  which  parallels  the  original 
highway  and  which  will  largely 
replace  the  former.  The  first  real 
agitation  for  consideration  of  bridge 
construction  was  when  the  Down- 
town Association  sponsored  a  lunch- 
eon and  adopted  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  general  proposal  for 
bridging  the  Bay.  The  Association 
kept  hammering  at  the  idea  and 
it  was  finally  carried  out.  In 
September  1930,  the  Association 
endorsed  the  proposal  for  bonds 
for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  The 
Association  persistently  kept  the 
project  alive  and  revived  civic 
interest  when  it  seemed  to  be  fading 
out.  As  early  as  August  1936,  the 
Association  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Planning  Commission 
to  devise  a  "Master  Plan"  for  San 
Francisco  and  to  encourage  further 
study  of  city-wide  development  in 
order  to  direct  the  natural  processes 
of  growth.  In  the  fall  of  1941,  due 
primarily  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  Association,  the  city  finally 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  past.  Its  current  activities 
include  stimulation  for  a  Market 
Street  Subway,  an  additional  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  re- 
habilitation and  modernization  of 
the  Municipal  Railway.  Its  official 
publication,  The  Downtowner,  keeps 
the  members  informed  on  the  Asso- 
ciation's activities.  Few  civic  or- 
ganizations can  point  with  pride 
to  so  illustrious  a  history.  Its 
unremitting  efforts  and  activities 
have  given  it  a  proud  participation 
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in  the  wonderful  work  of  building 
San  Francisco  into  one  of  the  great- 
est cities  of  the  modern  world. 

Sixty  representatives  of  civic 
groups  in  Sacramento  made  plans 
in  late  October  for  the  organization 
of  a  planning  council  for  the  Sacra- 
mento metropolitan  area.  Albert 
M.  Dreyfuss,  a  Sacramento  archi- 
tect, was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  new  organization  which 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Sacramento 
Regional  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Council.  Other  temporary 
officers  elected  were  Paul  C.  Stew- 
ard, Vice-Chairman  and  Mrs.  L.  C. 
HoIIister,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  council 
will  include  Roseville,  Placer 
County;  Poison;  Sloughhouse;  Elk 
Grove;  West  Sacramento,  Yolo 
County;  and  North  Sacramento. 
The  delegates  to  the  initial  meeting 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
lack  of  planning  for  the  Sacra- 
mento region  and  the  general  apathy 
of  the  residents  towards  planning. 
The  Council  hopes  to  render  a  ser- 
vice in  planning  for  industry.  It  is 
believed  that  Sacramento  is  in  a 
position  to  increase  its  population 
to  1,000,000  instead  of  the  300,000 
it  now  has.  The  group  adopted  a 
set  of  recommendations  worked 
out  by  the  organizing  committee 
and  set  as  the  council's  objective 
the  establishment  of  an  official 
regional  planning  agency  and  a 
program  of  work  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  master  plan  for  the 
Sacramento  region.  The  council 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  recommendations  to  official 
bodies. 

The    Detroit    Metropolitan    Area 


Regional  Planning  Commission  an- 
nounced a  Local  Planning  Research 
Clinic  which  was  held  on  November 
10,  1953  in  Detroit,  in  which  local 
planning  officials  and  other  local 
governmental  officers  were  invited 
to  participate.  Clinic  leaders  were 
provided  by  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Regional  Planning 
Commission. 

The  Utah  County  Planning  As- 
sociation, with  headquarters  in 
Provo,  through  I.  Dale  Despain, 
its  Consultant,  reports  that  Utah 
Valley  has  always  been  a  quiet 
agricultural  community.  Its  fifteen 
cities  and  towns  bordering  on  Utah 
Lake  with  towering  mountains  in 
the  background  were  laid  out  with 
wide  straight  streets  and  large 
blocks.  Early  regulations  required 
that  each  home  be  built  in  the  center 
of  a  large  lot  twenty-five  feet  back 
from  the  front  with  trees  planted 
to  adorn  the  front  yard. 

Into  this  environment  in  1942 
came  the  giant  Geneva  steel  plant 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. What  has  happened  since 
is  a  story  worth  telling — a  story  of 
what  one  unpretentious  community 
can  accomplish  when  faced  with  the 
impact  of  an  industrial  boom. 

In  Utah  Valley  no  one  talks  about 
the  eradication  of  slums,  the  control 
of  honky  tonks,  the  policing  of  red 
light  districts,  the  prevention  of 
race  riots  or  the  neglect  of  weed- 
grown  subdivisions.  They  are  not 
discussed  because  they  are  not  there. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the 
announcement  of  the  plant's  con- 
struction, the  Utah  County  Plan- 
ning Association  was  born.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Association  was 
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to  recommend  the  adoption  of  an 
interim  zoning  ordinance  for  the 
unincorporated  area  of  the  county, 
along  with  a  building  code.  This 
meant  that  every  house  had  to 
meet  minimum  standards,  and  thus 
tarpaper  shacks  and  jerry-built 
housing  never  came  to  the  valley. 

The  interim  zoning  ordinance  was 
followed  a  few  months  later  by  the 
comprehensive  zoning  ordinance 
which  had  as  one  of  its  provisions 
the  requirement  that  residential 
building  sites  must  contain  at  least 
one  acre.  This  device  encouraged 
home  builders  to  buy  lots  within 
the  cities  and  towns  where  utilities 
were  already  available,  thus  pre- 
serving the  green  belt  surrounding 
each  of  the  communities. 

As  a  means  of  protecting  public 
safety  and  morals,  road  houses, 
beer  parlors  and  honky  tonks  were 
channeled  into  brightly  lighted  sec- 
tions of  the  cities  were  police 
surveillance  was  available. 

Subdivision  regulations  were  gen- 
erally adopted.  A  full-fledged  city- 
county  health  department  was  es- 
tablished in  which  all  cities  and 
school  districts  in  the  county  par- 
ticipated. In  the  years  to  follow, 
the  Planning  Association  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  a 
long-range  plan  for  the  development 
of  summer  and  winter  recreation 
sites  in  the  surrounding  mountains, 
a  master  plan  of  roads,  compre- 
hensive zoning  ordinances  in  ten  of 
the  larger  cities,  and  an  illustrative 
booklet  for  use  in  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  county  to  better 
teach  the  principles  of  planning. 

Perhaps  the  Association's  greatest 
single  achievement,  next  to  the 
preservation  of  the  "good  life," 


has  been  the  arousing  of  public  in- 
terest to  the  health  hazards  due  to 
water  pollution.  With  two  years  of 
persistent  effort,  a  pollution  control 
law  was  enacted  requiring  all  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  state  having 
sewerage  systems  to  install  treat- 
ment facilities.  Companion  en- 
abling legislation  permitting  cities 
and  towns  to  levy  a  special  tax  with 
which  to  finance  treatment  plants 
was  also  enacted.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  effort,  one  city  in  Utah 
County  has  completed  construction 
of  a  treatment  plant.  Another  city 
has  a  plant  under  construction,  and 
facilities  for  several  more  cities  are 
nowy  being  planned. 

Two  Ohio  planning  organiza- 
tions have  taken  official  cognizance 
of  the  problems  arising  from  locat- 
ing turnpikes  and  major  state 
highways  in  close  proximity  to 
municipalities.  The  Ohio  Planning 
Conference  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Planners,  Ohio  Valley 
Chapter,  each  have  appointed  com- 
mittees to  study  the  problem.  The 
committees  of  the  two  planning 
organizations  will  collaborate  on 
one  report  which  will  contain  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Ohio  Turn- 
pike Commission,  State  Highway 
Department  and  Ohio  communities. 

Charles  H.  Stamm,  President 
of  the  Ohio  Planning  Conference, 
and  Erling  Helland,  President  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Chapter  of  A.  I.  P., 
say  they  hope  that  the  joint 
committee  will  develop  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  Turn- 
pike Commission,  State  Highway 
Department  and  local  communities 
may  coordinate  turnpike  locations 
with  municipal  and  county  planning. 
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Litter 
Let's  Do  Something  About  It! 


The  anti-litter  campaign  of  the 
National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs  is  fast  gaining  momentum. 
On  the  back  cover  of  this  issue  of 
the  quarterly  is  pictured  the  Litter- 
Bug,  a  personification  of  an  un- 
savory character  who  scatters  waste 
paper,  tin  cans,  bottles,  wrappers, 
cigar  and  cigarette  butts,  banana 
peels  and  everything  else  objection- 
able along  the  roadsides,  parks, 
picnic  areas  and  vacant  lots. 

What  to  do  about  him  is  the 
problem. 

The  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Clubs  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive and  has  had  this  sketch  made 
of  the  Litter-Bug  to  sparkplug  the 
campaign.  Taking  a  cue  from  the 
educational  drive  of  the  Forest 
Fire  Prevention  Campaign  with 
its  bear,  Smokey,  who  has  come  to 
be  the  symbol  of  forest  fire  pre- 
vention, the  Council  has  designed 
the  sketch  for  use  in  stores,  schools 
and  other  public  places.  The  Litter- 
Bug  personifies  the  thoughtless 
citizen  who  is  responsible  for  the 
unsightly  condition  of  the  road- 
sides and  vacant  lots  by  a  general 
carelessness  which  seems  to  have  no 
regional  bounds.  Enamel  signs, 
cardboard  posters  and  car  bumper 
seals  picturing  the  Litter-Bug  are  for 
sale  through  the  Pennsylvania  Road- 
side Council,  R.  D.  1,  Media,  Pa. 

The  State  Garden  Clubs  and 
numerous  other  national  groups 
have  become  alarmed  over  the 
growing  indifference  of  people  who 
are  scattering  litter  everywhere. 
Motorists  seem  to  be  among  the 


chief  offenders  in  throwing  trash 
from  cars,  thus  ruining  the  appear- 
ance of  the  countryside. 

From  the  practical  standpoint, 
the  States  are  realizing  that  they 
are  paying  a  startling  sum  each 
year  to  clean  up  the  roadsides  after 
the  wayward  motorists.  During 
one  month  alone,  Virginia  paid 
$69,495  to  clean  up  the  trash  and 
junk  along  its  highways.  Virginia 
has  on  its  statute  books  a  law 
which  calls  for  a  fine  up  to  $500  or 
12  months  in  jail  to  motorists  who 
litter  the  highways.  But  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  an  educational  as 
well  as  a  legal  one. 

Nebraska  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  cleaning  up  the  State's  system 
of  primary  highways  comes  to 
$30,000  a  year.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  tires  and  equip- 
ment ruined  by  objects  carelessly 
thrown  from  vehicles.  The  Ne- 
braska Department  of  Roads  and 
Irrigation  had  initiated  its  own 
action  some  months  before  the 
legislature  indicated  concern  with 
the  problem  of  roadside  trash. 
Planning  begun  in  November  1953 
resulted  in  the  release  last  July  of 
a  color  movie  titled  "Trash  in 
Nebraska's  Front  Yard."  This  is 
a  16-mm.  film  which  runs  about 
28  minutes.  It  has  no  sound  track 
but  a  tape  recording  of  background 
music  and  a  two-voice  commentary 
was  made  to  play  simultaneously 
with  it.  The  picture  is  being  shown 
all  over  the  State  and  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  show  it  on  tele- 
vision. 
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In  some  National  Parks,  to  aid 
in  coping  with  the  litter  problem, 
motorists  are  given  a  paper  bag  for 
their  cars  and  asked  to  dispose  of 
all  trash  in  this  bag  which  is  col- 
lected when  the  cars  leave  the  park. 
These  trash  bags  are  used  in  many 
of  the  parks  and  they  work.  It  is 
past  the  experimental  stage. 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  has  pledged  its  cooperation 
in  dealing  with  the  litter  problem 
in  state  parks  and  at  its  recent 
Georgia  Conference  passed  a  Reso- 
lution declaring  that  there  is  wide- 
spread need  for  an  educational 


program  to  reduce  the  unsightly  and 
expensive  littering  of  parks,  park- 
ways, highways,  recreational  sites 
and  other  public-use  areas  and 
endorsed  the  slogan  "Don't  Be 
a  Litter-Bug." 

The  cartoon  showing  the  ugly 
bug  on  the  rampage  is  designed  to 
make  an  erring  population  feel 
ashamed  of  itself.  The  admonition, 
"Don't  Be  a  Litter-Bug"  should 
help  to  shake  the  average  person 
out  of  his  indifference,  make  him 
realize  the  problem  he  is  helping 
to  create  and  cause  him  to  ask 
himself  what  he  can  do  about  it. 


Public  Recreation  in  Reservoir  Areas* 

By  MATT  C.  HUPPUCH,  Reservoir  Management 
Office,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 


It  is  good  to  be  able  to  come  to 
another  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  to  see  old  friends  again, 
to  meet  others  and  to  renew  our 
faith  in  the  principles  for  which  the 
Conference  stands. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington 
from  the  Pacific  War  in  January 
1946,  Mr.  Demaray  called  my 
attention  to  the  passage  of  Section  4 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944, 
which  provided  among  other  things : 

"The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  is 
authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  public  park  and  recreational 
facilities  in  reservoir  areas  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department,  and 
to  permit  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  such  facilities. 
The  water  areas  of  all  such  reservoirs 
shall  be  open  to  public  use  generally, 
without  charge,  for  boating,  swimming, 
bathing,  fishing,  and  other  recreational 
purposes,  and  ready  access  to  and  exit 


from  such  water  areas  along  the  shores 
of  such  reservoirs  shall  be  maintained 
for  general  public  use,  when  such  use  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
not  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest." 

This  legislation  also  authorized 
licenses  to  States  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  to  permit  them  to 
develop  and  manage  the  recreational 
resources  of  the  reservoir  areas. 
Such  licenses  are  authorized  without 
monetary  consideration  and  with 
preference  to  governmental  agencies 
over  others  who  may  desire  to  use  the 
lands. 

To  my  mind  this  was  significant 
legislation,  particularly  as  it  recog- 
nized the  need  for  public  park  and 
recreation  facilities  and  called  for 
ready  access  to  the  water  of  the 
reservoirs.  To  those  of  us  who 
worked  on  the  pre-war  "National 
Recreation  Survey"  the  deficiencies 
in  public  water  recreation  areas 
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stood  out  prominently.  The  need 
for  more  water  recreation  areas  was 
pointed  out  in  the  National  Park 
Service  Report  to  Congress  in 
January  1942.  After  looking  over 
the  1946  map  of  the  Corps  projects, 
I  ventured  the  estimate  that  these 
projects  when  completed  would 
attract  50,000,000  attendance  an- 
nually. With  only  a  portion  of 
those  projects  in  operation,  it  now 
appears  that  public  recreation  at- 
tendance figure  will  soon  be  reached. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  AND 
NAVIGATION  PROGRAM 

Some  of  you  are  more  familiar 
than  others  with  the  fact  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  since  George 
Washington's  administration,  has 
been  charged  with  civil  as  well  as 
well  as  military  function.  In  1824 
these  functions  became  mainly  as- 
sociated with  the  development  of 
our  rivers  and  harbors  on  a  national 
scale  and  for  their  maintenance. 
During  the  last  century  and  a  quarter 
more  than  28,000  miles  of  improved 
inland  and  intracoastal  waterways 
have  been  completed.  In  1936 
Congress  accepted  flood  control 
as  a  national  obligation.  Since  then 
the  Corps  has  placed  in  operation 
more  than  300  projects  which  pro- 
tect millions  of  people  and  26 
million  acres  of  farmland  from  the 
ravages  of  floods. 

A  few  weeks  ago  while  in  attend- 
ance at  a  Naval  Reserve  meeting 
dealing  with  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  all  forms  of  public  trans- 
portation, I  saw  a  non-government 
motion  picture  entitled  "The  Master 
Element".  It  is  really  a  compre- 
hensive and  colorful  story  of  the 
need  for  conservation  of  water  in  our 


present  and  future  civilization.  Every 
park  man  can  get  something  worth- 
while from  this  film. 

KINDS  OF  PROJECTS 
Of  all  the  types  of  projects  of  the 
Corps,  reservoir  projects  have  the 
greatest  recreational  use,  but  the 
non-reservoir  projects  also  have 
significant  recreational  value.  A 
number  of  States  have  taken  over 
some  of  the  earliest  and  now  obsoles- 
cent canals  for  parks  and  parkways. 
Reservoir  projects  vary  greatly  in 
size  and  operating  characteristics. 
There  are  a  number  of  so-called 
dry-flood  control  reservoirs.  This 
type  of  reservoir,  centered  largely 
in  New  England,  impounds  flood 
waters  for  only  a  short  duration. 
There  are  some  with  small  conser- 
vation pools  and  others  with  large 
conservation  pools,  and  there  are  the 
multiple-purpose  reservoirs  which 
generally  have  large  water  bodies 
in  proportion  to  the  total  acreage 
of  the  project.  Fortunately,  the 
majority  of  the  reservoir  projects 
having  the  best  recreational  char- 
acteristics, are  generally  located  in 
areas  devoid  of  natural  lakes. 

The  total  lands  involved  in  operat- 
ing reservoirs  exceeds  3,500,000 
acres.  Of  the  total  average,  1^ 
million  acres  are  in  permanent  pools 
available  for  public  recreational  use. 

NEW  WATER  RECREATION  AREAS 
Preliminary  surveys  of  reservoir 
projects  of  the  Corps  made  during 
and  after  the  war  indicated  that 
there  would  be  significant  recreation 
use.  However,  the  estimates  of 
attendance  were  made  largely  on 
the  basis  of  formulas  developed  in 
the  30's  for  small  State  Parks. 
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Many    of    the    Corps'    personnel,     determine  what  the  full  pattern  of 


working  on  the  master  plans  for 
these  reservoirs,  believed  that  actual 
attendance  would  be  higher  than 
the  preliminary  surveys  indicated. 
Everyone  concerned,  however,  has 
been  amazed  by  the  actual  at- 
tendance which  for  1952  was 
29,537,451.  This  figure  does  not 
include  many  people  who  stop 
momentarily  at  bridge  crossings  to 
view  the  scenes  up  and  down  the 
lakes  formed  by  these  dams,  nor 
attendance  at  many  projects  at 
which  the  Corps  maintains  no 
personnel. 

Most  of  you  will  recall  and  many 
of  you  participated  in  the  Park-use 
study  of  1938.  That  was  I  believe 
the  first  study  of  actual  state  park 
use  that  considered  attendance  on 
the  basis  of  urban  and  rural, 
distance-traveled,  economic  groups; 
and  distribution  of  attendance  by 
days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the 
year. 

You  will  recall  that  the  summary 
of  that  study  pointed  out  a  number 
of  startling  facts  relative  to  at- 
tendance; among  these  were  the 
poor  attendance  during  the  week 
days,  and  in  the  non-summer  months. 
By  way  of  contrast  to  the  results  of 
that  study,  is  the  surprising  even 
distribution  of  constant  attendance 
daily  at  our  reservoir  areas.  Still 
more  surprising  however,  is  the 
large  attendance  in  so-called  non- 
recreation  months  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  projects. 

Any  investment  in  park  and 
recreation  plant  that  pays  off  every 
day  over  12  months  of  the  year  is 
obviously  worth  further  study.  Most 
of  the  projects  have  not  been  in 
operation  for  sufficient  time  to 


public  use  is  likely  to  be.  We  know 
that  sightseeing  at  the  dam  and 
opportunities  for  fishermen  start 
the  ball  rolling;  that  the  families 
follow  the  fishermen,  that  organized 
camps  introduce  the  opportunities 
to  many  new  families.  Tourists 
stop,  boating,  sailing,  camping,  and 
exploring  starts,  and  soon  every 
phase  of  outdoor  activity  is  going  on 
at  many  places,  not  only  at  a  single 
area,  but  at  numerous  locations 
around  hundreds  of  miles  of  shore- 
line. 

THE  PLANNING  PROCEDURE 
FOR    PROJECTS 

Every  project  of  the  Corps  is 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  none  is 
undertaken  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  in  which  located.  At  all 
stages  of  planning,  the  Corps  desires 
to  have  the  views  of  the  responsible 
state  park  and  recreation  authorities. 
If  the  public  is  to  obtain  the  full 
benefits  from  the  expenditures  for 
these  projects,  the  advice,  assistance 
and  support  of  the  interested  public 
agencies  and  private  groups  are 
essential.  Other  people  also  see  the 
recreational  resources  created  by 
these  projects,  but  have  ideas  which 
do  not  necessarily  fit  in  with  the 
interest  of  the  public.  I  think  I  do 
not  need  to  labor  on  this  point 
before  this  experienced  group,  as 
you  all  know  what  a  fight  is  necessary 
to  obtain,  to  maintain,  and  to  retain 
necessary  park  lands  against  the 
mounting  pressures  of  other  needs 
and  uses. 

When  construction  of  a  project  is 
initiated,  the  District  Engineer  hav- 
ing local  supervision,  initiates  a 
Master  Plan  to  guide  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  reservoir  area.  This 
includes  fire  protection,  forestry, 
soil  conservation  consideration,  pub- 
lic park  and  recreation  use,  wildlife 
management,  and  such  private  agri- 
cultural, grazing,  or  recreational  use 
as  is  compatible  with  a  sound  Master 
plan. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  as  some 
park  authorities  have  expressed,  has 
been  to  visualize  the  completed 
lakes  and  the  prospective  public 
response. 

RESOURCES  AND  BENEFITS 
The  recreational  resources  created 
and  the  extent  and  kind  of  benefits 
obtained  can  vary  greatly,  de- 
pending on  the  timely  cooperation 
of  those  public  and  private  bodies 
who  are  seeking  an  answer  to  the 
ever  growing  demand  for  land  and 
water  to  meet  our  increasing  leisure 
time  and  constantly  expanding  popu- 
lation. We  who  have  labored  to 
preserve  these  benefits  for  the  public 
have  had  to  "sweat-it-out",  while 
picturesque  forests  were  cut  near 
the  reservoir.  These  lands  if  they 
had  been  acquired  by  state  or 
county  agencies,  and  added  to  the 
reservoir  lands  would  have  made 
choice  parks  in  regions  deficient  in 
such  areas.  In  the  acquisition  of 
lands  it  appears  that  in  the  future 
it  will  be  more  necessary  than  ever 
that  the  state  agencies  concerned 
with  parks,  parkways,  organized 
camps,  school  camps,  waysides, 
wildlife  management,  and  other 
benefits,  coordinate  their  plans  more 
carefully  with  those  of  the  Corps  if 
the  supplementary,  but  vital  bene- 
fits from  these  projects  are  to  be 
obtained  for  the  public. 


STATE  AND  COUNTY  PARTICIPANTS 
To  date,  a  total  of  over  400,000 
acres  of  Corps'  projects  consisting 
largely  of  reservoir  lands,  are  being 
managed  by  other  public  agencies 
having  a  responsibility  in  the  fields 
of  recreation,  education,  or  wildlife 
management.  These  lands  have 
been  made  available  under  long- 
term  licenses,  leases,  easement  deeds 
or  other  instruments.  State,  counties 
and  cities  are  expending  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  development  of 
urgently  needed  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  public.  Among  the 
States  which  have  sizeable  areas  in 
these  reservoirs,  are  the  following: 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Penn- 
sylvania, Washington,  Connecti- 
cut, and  West  Virginia. 

Sometimes  special  actions  are 
required  to  meet  the  local  problems 
of  the  state  park  authoriites.  For 
instance  at  Lake  Texoma,  Congress 
in  its  last  session  authorized  the 
transfer  by  deed  to  Texas  and  to 
Oklahoma,  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
areas  already  under  lease  to  them 
for  park  purposes,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  sale  of  revenue  bonds,  to 
finance  costly  developments  theron. 
Many  rural  counties,  particularly 
in  Kentucky,  have  initiated  ex- 
cellent county  parks  on  Corps  of 
Engineers  reservoirs.  A  number  of 
States  and  counties  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  establishment  of 
zoning  districts  around  reservoir 
projects.  Mecklenburg  County, 
Virginia,  has  established  a  zoning 
ordinance,  applicable  to  the  band 
of  private  land  surrounding  that 
portion  of  the  John  H.  Kerr  reser- 
voir located  in  that  county. 
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JOINT  EFFORTS 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the 
Conference  in  1951,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  our  joint 
problems  with  the  park  authorities 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Texas,  and  Pennsylvania.  Since  then, 
I  believe  satisfactory  licenses  have 
been  worked  out  with  all  of  these 
States  concerning  one  or  more  park 
and  recreation  areas  in  those  States. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  Conference, 
may  I  recall  to  you  that  in  Colonial 
days  and  before  the  advent  of 
electricity,  the  miller  dammed  the 
streams  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  power  to  turn  the  stones  that 
ground  the  wheat,  the  corn,  the 
oats  and  the  barley.  In  creating 
water  storage  for  the  mill,  he  also 
created  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources which  many  an  artist  has 
captured  on  canvas:  The  mill 
pond  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset;  the 
tree  and  shrub  border  which  grew 
around  the  pool  made  a  habitat  for 
song  birds  and  other  wildlife;  the 
pond  was  the  home  of  the  bass,  the 
bullfrog  and  Tom  Sawyer  on  a  raft; 
the  foot  trails  around  the  pond;  a 
lover's  lane.  In  the  winter  the  pond 
was  the  village  skating  rink.  A 
revisit  to  the  old  pond  finds  that  the 
miller's  wheel  has  long  since  ceased 


to  grind,  but  many  of  the  recrea- 
tional resources  associated  with  the 
mill  pond  carry  on,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  villagers  one  finds  fond 
memories  of  happy  times  associated 
with  the  pond  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer. In  like  manner,  many  of  the 
larger  hydroelectric  turbines  may 
in  the  future  cease  to  turn,  but  the 
people  will  still  continue  to  obtain 
widespread  recreation  benefits  from 
the  lakes  formed  by  these  new  dams. 

Today  our  expanding  population 
requires  enclosed  domestic  water 
supplies,  protection  from  damaging 
floods,  more  and  more  power  to 
light  our  homes,  or  turn  the  wheels 
of  industry. 

In  the  planning  and  in  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  projects, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  always  gives 
full  consideration  not  only  to  flood 
control,  power  and  water  require- 
ments, but  to  all  other  factors  that 
may  contribute  to  the  common 
wealth.  Substantial  recreational 
benefits  can  be  obtained  from  the 
reservoir  projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  through  active  coopera- 
tion of  state  and  local  agencies, 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  project. 
We  invite  and  encourage  that 
assistance. 


Planning  Education 


The  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning and  Landscape  Architecture  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  announces 
the  establishment  of  an  under- 
graduate four-year  curriculum  in 
City  Planning  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  City  Planning. 

The  new  program  provides  the 
student  with  a  sound  and  well 


rounded  education  and  training  to 
meet  his  obligations  and  basic 
competence  within  the  area  of  urban 
and  regional  planning.  It  presents 
a  basic  program  of  undergraduate 
studies  for  continued  specialization 
on  an  advanced  level  in  the  graduate 
program  which  has  been  offered  at 
Illinois  for  some  years.  Inquiries 
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should  be  directed  to  Professor  Otto 
G.  Schaffer,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  City  Planning  and  Land- 
scape Architecture,  202  Mumford 
Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Columbia  University  announces 
courses  in  Urban  Development, 
Housing  and  Planning  for  the 
winter  and  spring  sessions,  1953-54. 
The  announcement  states  that  more 
and  more  attention  is  being  focused 
on  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  our  urban  centers  and  that 
those  interested  in  this  expanding 
field  are  confronted  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  related  problems.  A 
student  usually  directs  his  atten- 
tion to  one  phase  of  the  community 
pattern,  although  the  effectiveness 
of  specialization  is  greatly  increased 
and  the  value  and  contribution  of 
the  specialist  magnified  by  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  some  of  the  phases  of  community 
life  and  development.  Columbia 
University  is  molding  its  various 
departmental  programs  to  afford 
the  student  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  a  coordinated  background.  Full 
announcements  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Office  of  University 
Admissions,  322  University  Hall, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 

Joint  planning  between  one  of 
America's  leading  universities  and 
the  community  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated has  produced  results  of  mutual 
advantage  to  both  organizations 
and  local  citizens.  Nearly  half  a 
dozen  major  projects  are  being 
operated  on  a  "50-50"  basis  by 
Michigan  State  College  and  the  com- 
munity of  East  Lansing.  As  the 


ninth  largest  university  in  America, 
Michigan  State  College  has  an  en- 
rollment of  15,000  students  and 
2,000  faculty  and  staff  members. 
The  city  of  East  Lansing  has  a 
population  of  20,325  which  in- 
cludes students  living  in  homes  and 
married  students  in  housing  on  the 
campus.  Among  the  cooperative 
services  is  the  $500,000  sewrage 
disposal  plant  which  serves  both 
college  and  city.  The  capital  in- 
vestment was  shared  by  both  the 
city  and  college.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  operated  and  maintained 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  This  pro- 
gram of  working  closely  together 
on  community  facilities  has  been 
of  mutual  advantage  to  both  city 
and  college  in  meeting  and  solving 
the  problems  caused  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  college. 

New  plans  for  the  training  of 
architects,  landscape  architects,  and 
city  planners  took  effect  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Design  of  Har- 
vard University,  with  the  fall  term. 

With  a  new  Dean,  Jose  Luis  Sert 
of  New  York,  and  several  im- 
portant additions  to  the  faculty, 
the  School  has  instituted  changes 
intended  to  enrich  training  in  the 
professional  fields  and  also  to 
shorten  the  period  of  study  re- 
quired for  the  Master's  degree  in 
Architecture.  Dean  Sert  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture. 

The  faculty  includes  such  new 
names  as  Serge  Chermayeff  in 
architecture,  Naum  Gabo  in  design 
research  and  Reginald  R.  Isaacs  in 
regional  planning,  as  well  as  others. 
Professor  Walter  Bogner,  who  has 
taught  architecture  at  Harvard 
since  1931,  is  now  senior  design  critic. 
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The  School  will  concentrate  on 
four-year  courses  leading  to  the 
professional  degrees  of  Master  in 
Architecture,  Master  in  Landscape 
Architecture,  or  Master  in  City 
and  Regional  Planning. 

To  shorten  this  professional 
course,  however,  the  School  now 
will  admit  qualified  students,  in 
exceptional  cases,  at  the  end  of 
three  years  of  college  training.  Stu- 
dents also  may  enter  the  School 
with  advanced  standing.  These 
will  be  placed  in  advanced  work 
according  to  the  proficiency  they 
have  attained  in  previous  training. 

The  Bachelor's  degree  will  be 
given  only  to  students  now  in  the 
School,  and  these  students  will 
have  the  option  of  transferring  to 
the  Master's  course  by  doing  ad- 
ditional work. 

Work  in  Design  Research, 
planned  to  develop  the  student's 
skill  in  handling  materials  and 
spatial  relations,  will  be  enriched 
under  Mr.  Gabo's  leadership,  and 
this  field  will  be  expanded. 

To  meet  contemporary  needs  for 
professional  services,  work  in  the 
fields  of  city  planning  and  landscape 
architecture  will  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  single  department.  The 
School  will  continue  to  provide 
opportunity  for  advanced  study 
leading  to  the  Ph.  D.  in  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture. 

Under  the  new  program,  students 
of  landscape  architecture  will  be 
encouraged  to  develop  high  com- 
petence in  broad-scale  aspects  of 
the  design  of  outdoor  space  and  of 
the  land  underlying  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  concern  for  specific  form  that 
characterizes  the  profession. 

In   city   planning,   the   emphasis 


will  be  on  design,  including  metro- 
politan, redevelopment,  conserva- 
tion, and  institutional  planning, 
based  upon  economic,  social,  geo- 
graphical, legal  and  legislative  con- 
siderations. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dean 
Sert,  the  Faculty  of  Design  will 
include  both  present  Harvard  teach- 
ers and  distinguished  newcomers. 

The  Department  of  Architecture 
will  have  from  the  present  staff 
Professor  Bogner  and  Assistant 
Professor  Jean  Paul  Carlhian  as 
critics  in  architectural  design.  As- 
sociate Professor  Edward  K.  True, 
assisted  by  Robert  M.  Becker  and 
August  L.  Hesselschwerdt,  will  con- 
tinue to  instruct  in  building  con- 
struction and  the  technical  courses. 

New  appointments  in  architecture 
include:  Serge  Chermayeff,  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Architecture, 
has  taught  at  Brooklyn  College  and 
at  the  Institute  of  Design  in  Chi- 
cago. He  was  President  of  the 
latter  from  1946  to  1951,  and  since 
then  has  been  teaching  at  M.I.T. 

Huson  Jackson,  who  has  been 
practising  architecture  in  New  York 
since  1944  is  Associate  Professor 
of  Architecture.  A  native  of  Se- 
wickley,  Pa.,  Mr.  Jackson  studied 
at  Stanford,  Chicago  (Ph.D.,  1934) 
and  Washington  University,  and 
received  the  Master  of  Architecture 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1939. 
While  conducting  his  own  practise, 
he  has  taught  at  Pratt  Institute 
and  at  Columbia. 

Ronald  Gourley,  who  has  prac- 
tised architecture  in  California, 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts,  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture. A  native  of  St.  Paul,  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
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tecture  degree  from  Harvard  in 
1948.  He  served  in  the  Army  in 
the  Mediterranean  Theater  during 
World  War  II.  He  has  been  teach- 
ing architecture  at  M.I.T.  since 
1948.  His  prizes  in  six  national 
competitions  include  the  commis- 
sion for  a  Memorial  Student  Union 
Building  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning and  Landscape  Architecture, 
under  the  present  chairmanship  of 
Professor  Isaacs,  has  from  the 
present  faculty  Associate  Professor 
Norman  T.  Newton  as  critic  in 
landscape  design,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Walter  L.  Chambers  in  charge 
of  construction  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  city  planning,  and  Perry 
L.  Norton  as  critic  in  city  planning. 

Professor  Isaacs,  appointed 
Charles  Dyer  Norton  Professor  of 
Regional  Planning,  is  a  graduate 
of  Minnesota  (B.Arch  1935)  and 
Harvard  University  (M.Arch  1939). 

Hideo  Sasaki,  newly  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Regional 
Planning,  serves  as  design  critic 


in  city  planning  and  in  landscape 
architecture.  A  native  of  Reedley, 
California,  he  studied  at  Reedley 
Junior  College  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  received  the 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  with  highest 
honors  from  Illinois  in  1946.  He 
received  the  Master  in  Landscape 
Architecture  from  Harvard  in  1948, 
and  has  taught  at  Harvard,  M.I.T 
and  Illinois.  He  collaborated  on 
the  design  for  an  office  building 
which  won  First  Prize  in  a  com- 
petition sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Department  of  Architecture 
Sciences,  for  undergraduates  in  Har- 
vard College  and  in  Radcliffe  who 
are  preparing  for  graduate  pro- 
fessional study  in  the  School  of 
Design,  will  continue  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  Newton. 

Design  research  will  be  taught 
to  all  students  in  the  School  by 
Professor  Naum  Gabo.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Munich  in 
science,  art  history  and  civil  engi- 
neering. 


Public  Relations  Program  of  the  Denver 
Planning  Office 

By  MAXINE  KURTZ,  City  Planner  III,  Denver,  Colorado 


The  importance  of  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  public  relations  was  recog- 
nized at  the  inception  of  the  Denver 
Planning  Office.  Section  IV-B  of 
the  ordinance  creating  the  office 
reads: 

In  the  preparation  of  such  general 
plans,  the  Planning  Office  is  authorized 
to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  in- 
vestigation, studies,  maps,  charts,  ex- 
hibits and  reports  as  may  be  required. 
The  Planning  Office  shall  have  the  power 


to  promote  public  interest  in  and  under- 
standing of  the  General  Plan,  and  may 
make  public  distribution  of  copies  of 
plans  or  of  any  other  report  and  may 
employ  such  other  means  of  publicity  as 
may  be  in  the  public  interest  ...  * 

Pursuant  to  this  charge,  the  Denver 
Planning  Office  has  developed  a 
many-sided  public  relations  pro- 
gram. 

•Ordinance  133,  Series  of  1948. 
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PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Public  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning process  is  usually  one  of  mutual 
assistance  and  education  between 
staff  and  the  public  representatives. 

The  continuing  contact  is  pro- 
vided by  the  nine-member  planning 
board — of  whom  eight  are  citizen 
members,  and  the  ninth  is  a  council- 
man. Members  serve  for  over- 
lapping three-year  terms,  and  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  civic  interest 
and  knowledge  rather  than  specific 
professional  affiliation.  The  Plan- 
ning Board  meets  at  least  twice  a 
month,  and  represents  the  citizens 
who  have  a  continuing  interest  in 
all  phases  of  planning  (and  who 
have  the  time  to  donate  to  its 
study.) 

In  lieu  of  having  a  large  member- 
ship on  the  Board  itself,  wider 
public  participation  is  secured,  when 
desired,  by  the  appointment  of  ad 
hoc  advisory  subcommittees  to  the 
Planning  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  specific  problems.  A 
good  example  of  one  of  the  small 
subcommittees  was  the  group  as- 
signed the  study  of  the  problem  of  a 
new  county  jail.  The  seven  mem- 
bers on  the  subcommittee  were  the 
warden  of  the  jail,  the  chief  of 
police,  a  municipal  judge  assigned 
to  criminal  cases,  the  district  attor- 
ney, a  prominent  criminal  defense 
attorney,  a  criminologist  (from  the 
University  of  Denver)  and  the 
manager  of  safety  and  excise  (an 
official  having  jurisdiction  over  all 
safety  and  excise  functions  of  the 
city). 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
was  a  seventy-five-member  sub- 
committee to  aid  on  an  economic 
survey  of  the  Denver  Metropolitan 


Area,  and  the  175-member  citizen 
subcommittee  on  the  rezoning  of 
the  City.  (The  last  named  group 
was  appointed  as  follows:  each  of 
9  councilmen  appointed  ten  citizens 
from  his  district,  each  civic  associa- 
tion and  service  club  named  a 
representative,  and  the  Planning 
Board  added  a  number  of  citizens 
because  of  their  knowledge  and 
interest). 

The  subcommittees  meet  regu- 
larly (usually  weekly)  until  the 
assigned  project  has  been  com- 
pleted. They  then  submit  their 
recommendations  in  the  form  of  a 
report  to  the  Planning  Board — 
usually  at  a  joint  meeting.  This 
being  done,  the  subcommittee  is 
disbanded. 

The  theory  underlying  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  subcommittees 
is  that  many  citizens  are  interested 
in  some  particular  phase  of  plan- 
ning, but  they  have  neither  the 
interest  in  nor  the  time  to  donate 
to  continuing  general  planning  prob- 
lems. Experience  indicates  that 
several  advantages  accrue  from 
this  approach : 

(1)  The  staff  benefits  from  free 
advice  which  the  City  could 
not  purchase 

(2)  The  citizens  are  articulate 
spokesmen  for  the  project 
while  it  is  being  considered 
by  the  public 

(3)  The  citizens  gain  confidence 
in  the  methods  of  operation 
and  in  the  ability  of  the 
staff,  which  has  a  "carry- 
over"   value    when    these 
citizens      consider      other 
plans  with  which  they  may 
not  have  been  directly  as- 
sociated. 
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OTHER  DIRECT  PUBLIC  CONTACTS 
Other  direct  public  contacts 
usually  take  two  forms:  speeches 
to  community  groups  and  replies 
to  inquiries  directed  to  the  office. 

Securing  invitations  to  speak  is 
not  a  problem.  For  example,  it 
was  felt  that  the  public  should  be 
forewarned  of  an  impending  re- 
zoning,  and  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  general  land  use  plan 
(which  is  the  basis  of  the  rezoning). 
In  about  90  days,  the  staff  filled 
well  over  100  speaking  engage- 
ments— at  the  invitation  of  the 
various  groups.  Typical  of  the 
groups  asking  for  talks  on  planning 
are: 

(1)  Professional    groups    such 
as  the  Board  of  Realtors, 
the  Society  of  Engineers, 
and  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Arch- 
itects 

(2)  Civic  and  fraternal  groups 
such   as   the   Chamber   of 
Commerce,    Kiwanis,    Ro- 
tary and  Lions 

(3)  Women's      Clubs — usually 
the     League     of     Women 
Voters  and  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs 

(4)  Neighborhood        improve- 
ment associations 

(5)  Students  in  the  grade  and 
high  schools,  colleges  and 
adult  education  classes 

(6)  Church  and  P.T.A.  groups. 
The  popularity  of  the  talks  on 

planning  is  probably  due  to  three 
factors.  First,  the  talks  are  about 
Denver — the  home  of  the  audience 
and  a  subject  both  familiar  and 
interesting  to  them.  Second,  the 
talks  are  illustrated.  Initially,  the 
graphic  material  was  presented  on 


flip-charts.  In  time,  these  were 
superseded  by  35mm.  color  slides 
showing  both  simple,  colorful 
graphics  and  scenes  of  the  City 
illustrating  the  points  being  dis- 
cussed. Third,  question  periods 
are  always  included  on  the  program, 
permitting  the  citizens  to  secure 
reliable,  accurate  information  on 
questions  interesting  them,  and 
also  permitting  the  staff  to  evaluate 
the  public  reaction  to  the  subjects 
being  discussed. 

Equally  careful  attention  is  given 
to  the  handling  of  telephone  calls 
and  personal  visits  to  the  office. 
The  Planning  Director  has  an 
"open  door"  policy  of  handling 
visitors,  and  usually  handles  per- 
sonally any  telephone  calls  specific- 
ally directed  to  him.  In  addition, 
two  staff  members  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  the  public,  supple- 
mented to  a  varying  extent  by 
assistance  from  the  rest  of  the 
technical  staff.  Again,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  service. 

PUBLICITY 

All  means  of  publicity — news- 
papers, radio,  television,  and  printed 
material  for  distribution — are  used. 
In  general,  the  principle  is  followed 
that  the  Planning  Office  will  not  re- 
lease material  which  is  in  the  forma- 
tive stage.  As  a  result,  the  finished 
report — usually  issued  through  the 
Mayor's  Office — is  given  great  em- 
phasis by  the  newsmen.  In  addition 
to  the  "headline"  type  of  news- 
stories  on  portions  of  the  general 
plan,  the  Planning  Director  and 
Board  Members  participate  on  radio 
and  television  panels,  discussion  pro- 
grams and  special  public  interest 
programs  (such  as  an  hour-long 
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popular  presentation  of  the  results 
of  an  economic  survey,  entitled 
"Bright  Destiny").  The  daily 
papers  also  carry  feature  stories 
periodically  on  subjects  which  they 
feel  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  public. 

The  Planning  Office  is  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  the  managers  of 
the  press,  radio  and  television,  and 
they  have  been  very  cooperative  in 
promoting  public  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  city  planning  in 
Denver. 

The  Denver  Planning  Office  has 
been  in  existence  only  for  five 
years — so  the  really  long-range  ef- 
fects of  the  public  relations  pro- 
gram can  not  be  evaluated  yet. 
In  general,  the  effects  which  can  be 
evaluated  are  favorable.  The  Plan- 


ning Office,  as  an  agency,  occupies 
a  position  of  prestige  in  the  com- 
munity. Remarkably  few  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Planning 
Board  or  staff  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted and  carried  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  Mayor  or  City  Council. 
The  Mayor's  Citizen  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  has  regularly 
endorsed  the  Planning' Office  budget 
as  submitted,  and  City  Council  has 
made  its  appropriations  accordingly. 
These  results  indicate  the  success 
of  the  program  to  date. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  staff,  the 
public  information  program  has 
been  of  such  a  great  aid  in  promot- 
ing city  planning  in  Denver  that 
public  relations  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  part  of  future  activities 
of  the  Denver  Planning  Office. 


Commentaries 


Municipal  South,  a  specimen  issue 
of  a  new  magazine,  has  been  received 
from  the  Clark-Smith  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Regular 
monthly  publication  is  scheduled  for 
January  1954.  The  magazine  intends 
to  supply  information  which  will  be 
useful  to  municipal  officials  of  the 
South  in  providing  increased  services 
and  facilities  to  their  communities. 
The  new  journal  will  be  published  by 
an  organization  and  edited  by  an  ex- 
perienced staff  which  knows  the  South. 


The  Conservation  Education  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Purdue  University 
September  18  as  a  national  professional 
group  to  promote  conservation  educa- 
tion. It  supersedes  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Policies  in  Conservation 
Education  which  was  dissolved.  The 
new  President  is  Dr.  A.  G.  Peterson, 
President  of  the  Eastern  Montana  Col- 
lege of  Education.  New  officers  of  the 


Association  are  Dr.  Howard  Michaud 
of  Purdue  University  as  Vice  President; 
Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  as  Secretary  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Voigt,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  as  Treasurer. 


The  President  and  Chairman  of 
Nasb-Kelvinator  Corporation,  George 
W.  Mason,  has  announced  the  creation 
of  an  annual  $5,000  awards  program  for 
professional  contributions  in  the  field 
of  natural  resources.  The  nation-wide 
program  will  be  known  as  "Nash  Con- 
servation Awards."  Ten  awards  of 
$500  each  will  be  presented  to  ten  pro- 
fessional conservationists,  working  in 
education,  research,  administration  or 
enforcement,  in  any  field  related  to  soil, 
water,  forest,  fish  or  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. In  addition,  10  awards  will  be 
given  to  non-professionals,  consisting 
of  plaques  and  citations,  whose  con- 
tributions to  conservation  have  been 
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performed  as  acts  of  good  citizenship. 
Nominations  for  awards  are  to  be  made 
by  newspaper,  rod-and-gun  and  con- 
servation editors,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate conservation  agencies.  The  Awards 
Committee  consists  of  Ed  Dodd, 
creator  of  Mark  Trail;  Pieter  Fosburgh, 
editor  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servationist; Johnny  Mock,  outdoors 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  Alastair 
Mac  Bain,  Chief  of  Information  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
Michael  Hudoba,  Washington  cor- 
respondent and  authority  on  conserva- 
tion legislation.  This  year's  awards 
will  be  presented  at  a  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington, January  1954. 


Apropros  of  the  pictorial  section  of 
the  last  issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT  on  the  Centennial  of  Central 
Park,  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  written  by  Mrs.  Rosalie  Edge, 
in  the  National  Parks  Magazine,  point- 
ing out  the  lack  of  proper  care  of  the 
lands  and  structures  within  Central 
Park.  Reprints  of  Mrs.  Edge's  article 
are  available  from  the  National  Parks 
Association,  2144  P  Street  N.  W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Edge's 
article  provides  much  interesting  his- 
torical data  on  the  establishment  of  the 
park.  The  author  points  out  that  scores 
of  the  beautiful  trees  of  the  park  are 
dead  and  hundreds  more  are  dying, 
that  the  roots  of  trees  are  exposed,  and 
the  sheet  erosion  of  the  acres  with  the 
soil  being  washed  away  is  evidenced 
after  rains  and  showers.  Mrs.  Edge  asks 
what  shall  be  celebrated  at  the  centen- 
nial —  a  park,  where  beauty  languishes 
and  dies,  or  will  it  be  an  occasion  to 
restore  what  has  been  lovely  and  in- 
spiring? Interesting  photographs  il- 
lustrate the  article. 


An  Institute  /or  Planning  and  Zoning 
for  officials  of  Georgia  was  held  in  At- 
lanta, October  29-30,  sponsored  by  the 
Graduate  City  Planning  Division  of  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Panels  were 
conducted  on  the  subjects:  Planning 


for  Industrial  Development;  How  to  go 
about  Planning;  Subdivision  Regula- 
tions; Location  of  Schools  and  other 
Public  Buildings;  Zoning.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  bring  together 
members  of  city  and  county  planning 
and  zoning  boards  in  Georgia  for  an 
exchange  of  experience  and  for  intensive 
work  sessions.  A  leading  expert  in  each 
of  the  fields  was  available  for  advice  and 
consultation  service. 


The  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Housing,  Policies  and  Programs  held 
its  first  meeting  on  September  30  and 
set  up  five  subcommittees,  four  to  deal 
with  basic  programs  and  one  to  deal 
with  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
government's  housing  activities. 

The  subcommittee  on  Urban  Re- 
development, Rehabilitation  and  Con- 
servation is  chaired  by  James  Rouse, 
of  the  Moss-Rouse  Co.,  mortgage 
bankers  in  Baltimore.  Other  members 
are  Richard  J.  Gray,  President,  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department, 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Ralph 
T.  Walker,  past  president,  American 
Institute  of  Architects;  Ehney  A. 
Camp,  Jr.,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
Liberty  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Birmingham;  and  Alexander  Summer, 
Realtor,  Teaneck,  N.  J.  Staff  consult- 
ants to  this  subcommittee  are  Carl 
Feiss,  Chief,  Planning  and  Engineering 
Branch,  DSCUR  and  Garrett  Ratcliff, 
member  of  Plans  and  Programs  staff 
in  HHFA. 


The  Bergen  County  Planning  Board, 
through  Charles  C.  Littlefield,  its 
Chairman,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  their 
new  report,  "Zoning  in  Bergen  County." 
Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
municipal  zoning  ordinances  and  maps 
are  made  in  the  report  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  County  Plan- 
ning Board,  under  C.  Earl  Morrow, 
consultant.  Former  reports  on  zoning, 
published  in  1938  and  1941  were  con- 
cerned with  its  extention  as  well  as  its 
quality.  Now  that  all  70  munici- 
palities of  the  County  are  zoned,  the 
new  report  is  concerned  with  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  ordinances  and  maps, 
and  the  studies  are  offered  as  part  of  the 
program  of  general  assistance  to  munici- 
palities in  their  planning  and  zoning 
problems.  A  "Composite  Zoning  Map" 
is  a  feature  of  the  report.  It  facilitates 
comparison  of  the  zoning  districts  of 
any  municipality  with  those  of  its 
neighbors  and  reveals  some  of  the 
difficulties  occurring  in  zoning  along 
municipal  borders. 


The  Philadelphia  Housing  Associa- 
tion reports  that  within  a  few  weeks 
Philadelphia  may  replace  its  outmoded 
1915  Housing  Code  with  a  new  one 
that  measures  up  to  the  standards  of 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 
The  draft  of  a  new  code  was  submitted 
to  the  city  in  July  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil's action  will  transform  the  draft  into 
law.  Public  response  to  the  Code  draft 
has  been  positive  and  widely  spread. 
The  newspapers  supported  the  draft 
editorially  and  the  City  government's 
Commissioner  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections stated  that  the  new  Code 
will  give  the  city  a  model  law  to  meet 
present  day  requirements.  It  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  much  op- 
position in  principle. 


It  has  been  announced  that  Federal 
aid  for  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
development will  be  denied  to  cities 
which  do  not  have  local  housing  codes 
or  fail  to  enforce  their  codes.  More- 
over, the  government  must  determine 
whether  redevelopment  objectives  can 
be  achieved  through  rehabilitation 
rather  than  clearance  according  to  a 
clause  inserted  by  Congress  in  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  Act 
of  this  year. 


In  its  Annual  Report  for  1952,  en- 
titled "A  Year  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York  reports  that  more 
communities  are  recognizing  the  need 
to  plan  for  the  future  in  order  to  realize 
the  full  benefits  of  new  developments. 
Increased  calls  have  come  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  assistance 


in  establishing  planning  boards  and 
organizing  community  improvement 
programs.  To  assist  communities,  in 
planning  desirable  development,  the 
Department  has  staff  technicians  spe- 
cializing in  the  establishment  of  local 
planning  boards  and  the  preparation  of 
zoning  ordinances. 

The  community  aspects  of  Thruway 
planning  are  reported  in  Rockland 
County,  which  is  due  for  a  great  change 
as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  the 
New  York  State  Thruway,  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Parkway  and  a  connection 
to  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike.  Rockland 
County  officials  realized  that  this 
accessibility  would  result  in  a  great 
increase  in  population  and  business 
opportunity.  The  citizens  of  Rockland 
County  called  upon  the  Department 
to  aid  the  county  and  its  municipal- 
ities in  meeting  the  impending  changes. 
The  results  have  been  the  reactivitation 
of  a  County  Planning  Board  and  the 
establishment  of  town  planning  boards 
in  all  five  towns  in  Rockland  County. 

Another  illustration  of  the  need  for 
local  planning  came  to  light  when  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  Thruway  revealed 
that  the  village  of  Fultonville  would 
be  split  in  two  by  the  proposed  con- 
struction cutting  through  the  heart  of 
the  business  district.  As  a  result  of  the 
Department's  assistance,  a  planning 
board  was  formed,  a  planning  and 
zoning  ordinance  was  nearing  com- 
pletion. 


A  well  attended  Conference  on  Road- 
side Development  and  Protection  was 
held  on  November  12  at  the  University 
Club  of  Pittsburgh,  sponsored  by  the 
Allegheny  Conference  on  Community 
Development,  the  Allegheny  County 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Civic 
Club  of  Allegheny  County,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Highways,  the 
Pennsylvania  Economy  League,  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs,  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Council,  Inc.,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  the  Pittsburgh  Regional 
Planning  Association,  the  Institute  of 
Local  and  State  Government  of  the 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Institute  of  Local  Government  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  At  the 
business  meeting  of  the  Pennyslvania 
Roadside  Council,  Mrs.  Cyril  Fox  was 
reelected  President.  Speakers  of  na- 
tional and  state  importance  included 
Park  H.  Martin,.  Director  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Conference  on  Community  De- 
velopment and  the  Pittsburgh  Regional 
Planning  Association;  F.  A.  Pitkin 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board  and  newly  elected 
President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials;  Patrick  J.  Cusick, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Regional  Planning  Association;  Pro- 
fessor Hubert  B.  Owens  of  the  De- 
partment of  Landscape  Design  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  Chairman  of 
Landscape  for  the  National  Council  of 
State  Garden  Clubs;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fraley, 


President  of  the  Leechburg-Area  Civic 
Development  Association;  Wesley  L. 
Hottenstein,  Chief  of  Roadside  De- 
velopment, Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Highways;  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Di- 
rector of  Planning,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.;  Frank  C.  Balfour,  Chief  of  Right 
of  Way,  California  Department  of 
Highways;  Robert  J.  Bartels,  Executive 
Director  Shenangp  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission;  and  Henry  Har- 
ral,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Streets 
for  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Ernest  N.  Cal- 
houn,  Vice  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Roadside  Council  and  President 
of  the  Garden  Club  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Executive  Director 
William  G.  Willis  of  the  Institute  of 
Local  Government  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  presided  at  the  sessions 
and  Mrs.  Fox  presented  the  Awards  for 
the  Model  Mile  Contest. 


In  Commemoration  of  Frederic  A.  Delano 


By  HORACE  W.  PEASLEE,  F.A.I.A. 


"Washington  will  never  forget 
...  its  First  Citizen"  wrote  an 
editor,  himself  forgetting  that  for  a 
hundred  years  Washington  forgot 
L' Enfant.  The  belated  recognition 
that  lifted  L'Enfant  from  an  or- 
chard grave  to  the  heights  of  Ar- 
lington, overlooking  the  city  he 
planned,  contributed  dramatically 
to  the  restoration  of  his  plan.  Aside 
from  rendering  tribute  where  tribute 
is  due,  suitable  recognition  of  Fred- 
eric A.  Delano's  quarter-century  of 
service  in  the  expansion  of  that  plan 
would  stimulate  others  to  similar 
dedications  of  service. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events, 
the  name  Delano  might  be  pre- 
fixed to  some  Capital  park,  park- 
way, or  playground,  but  that  would 
be  merely  "lending  his  name" 
contrary  to  his  lifetime  practice, 
and  not  making  it  play  an  active 
part  consistent  with  his  career.  As 


to  just  what  kind  of  commemoration 
would  be  appropriate,  we  have  two 
very  definite  indications  from  under- 
takings in  which  Mr.  Delano  was 
interested  during  his  lifetime. 

The  first  and  foremost  of  these 
was  bringing  together  men  of  di- 
verse interests  to  work  for  common 
objectives — of  which  the  "ade- 
quate" development  of  the  Federal 
City  was  first  and  foremost — and 
to  this  end  the  cooperative  effort 
of  national  civic  and  professional 
groups  was  focussed  in  a  committee 
of  committees,  known  as  the  "Joint 
Committee  on  the  National  Capi- 
tal." 

This  organization  keeps  the  mem- 
ber associations  posted  on  develop- 
ments, current  or  pending,  in  Capi- 
tal planning,  for  such  separate  or 
cooperative  action  as  they  may 
find  desirable.  Since  Mr.  Delano 
practically  endowed  this  organiza- 
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tion  by  contributing  a  map  title  of 
Washington,  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  which  have  financed  the  com- 
mittee work  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  it  would  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  the  member  organizations 
to  keep  the  good  work  going. 

There  was  another  project  very 
close  to  Mr.  Delano's  heart  and 
on  his  agenda  for  a  decade,  which 
he  was  not  able  to  consummate 
during  his  lifetime.  It  was  a  play- 
ground for  children,  with  educa- 
tional by-products,  which  grew  out 
of  something  he  had  devised  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  grandchildren. 

On  a  large  lawn  area,  he  laid  out 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
scale  of  one  foot  to  twenty  miles, 
with  the  boundary  oceans,  Great 
Lakes,  rivers  and  principal  cities 
indicated.  It  was  used  as  a  putting 
green,  and  as  the  youngsters  played 
across  the  continent,  they  picked 
up,  enroute,  lasting  impressions  of 
space,  and  distance,  and  geography. 
The  third  dimension  was  lacking, 
but  the  challenge  of  its  possibilities 
led  to  the  idea  of  a  relief  map  as  a 
public  park  or  playground  feature. 
The  Geological  Survey  worked  up 
data  for  a  feasible  project  at  the 
scale  of  one  foot  to  four  miles 
which,  with  some  vertical  exaggera- 
tion, would  provide  impressive 
mountains,  valleys,  and  plains. 
With  a  sea-level  base,  instead  of 
earth  curvature,  bodies  of  water 
could  be  featured  realistically.  It 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
use  of  public  land  than  the  Donald 
Duck  miniature  golf  courses  now 
in  evidence  in  park  concessions. 

This  project  has  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  variations  adaptable  to 
various  sites  and  cost  limitations. 


It  may  be  large  or  small,  flat  or  in 
relief,  plain  or  embellished  with 
miniature  plant  materials  and  priced 
accordingly.  It  can  serve  as  a 
school  or  playground  auxiliary. 
The  game  element  prescribes  its 
use — inviting,  instead  of  pro- 
hibiting, trespass.  What  architect 
or  landscape  architect  or  engineer 
would  not  be  intrigued  with  the 
idea  of  collaborating  on  such  an 
undertaking  in  any  city!  It  may 
be  only  a  little  plan,  but  it  can  be 
done  in  a  big  way — and  it's  exactly 
the  kind  of  memorial  that  Frederic 
Delano  would  have  liked  best — 
something  for  others  to  use,  benefit 
by,  and  enjoy. 

This  Commemoration  is  ad- 
dressed to  those  members  of  the 
various  professional  and  civic  groups 
which  Frederic  Delano  served  with 
distinction — who  are  concerned  with 
the  continuance  and  expansion  of 
organizations  support  for  planning, 
and  who  might  be  interested  in 
finishing  his  unfinished  business — 
for  the  children — just  as  he  planned 
it. 

On  November  9,  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  on  the  Federal 
City — launched  by  Frederic  A. 
Delano  in  1922 — adopted  a  Reso- 
lution approving  the  proposed  Me- 
morial, assuming  sponsorship  of 
the  project,  and  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  advance  the  under- 
taking. This  Committee  includes 
Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling  and 
Major  General  U.  S.  Grant  III 
with  Horace  W.  Peaslee  as  Chair- 
man. The  Committee  plans  to  add 
to  its  membership  representatives 
of  the  various  organizations  which 
Frederic  Delano  served  with  such 
distinction. 
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Recreational  Values  Recognized  by 
Power  Commission 


On  July  29,  1953,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  issued  a  de- 
cision denying  the  application  of 
the  Namekagon  Hydro  Company 
for  a  license  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  a  proposed  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  Namekagon 
River  12  miles  upstream  from  the 
St.  Croix  River.  The  dam  would 
have  been  some  383  feet  long  and 
the  reservoir  would  have  backed 
up  the  water  about  six  and  one 
half  miles.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
intervened  to  oppose  the  issuance 
of  the  license.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Namekagon  River  is  located  in  one 
of  the  principal  recreation  areas  of 
the  Nation.  In  its  lower  section,  in- 
cluding the  area  for  the  proposed 
project,  the  River  is  scenic  as  well 
as  unique  with  respect  to  its  safety 
features  for  canoeing.  The  recrea- 
tional and  scenic  values  of  the  River 
are  utilized  by  a  large  area,  includ- 
ing the  metropolitan  areas  of  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago  and  the  twin 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  listed  the  Namekagon 
as  being  one  of  its  few  remaining 
undeveloped  rivers  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  preserved  in 
its  present  relatively  natural  state. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission 
stated  clearly  that  recreational 
values  are  given  consideration  in 
every  license  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  cites  its  decision  in  the 
matter  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  which  was  granted 


a  license,  but  required  to  provide  a 
minimum  release  of  a  specified 
amount  of  water  in  order  to  protect 
the  recreational  values  of  the  Kern 
River  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  even  though  the  loss  of 
power  involved  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  The  Commission  found: 

1.  The  Namekagon   River   from 
its  mouth  to  points  above  the  site 
of  the  proposed  project  is  a  navig- 
able water  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The     interests     of    interstate 
commerce  would  be  affected  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
proposed  project. 

3.  The  proposed   project  is   not 
best  adapted  for  beneficial  public 
uses    of    the    Namekagon     River, 
including  the  use  of  the  stream  for 
recreational  purposes. 

The  Commission,  therefore  denied 
the  application. 

The  Commission  composed  of 
Jerome  K.  Kuykendall,  Chairman, 
Dale  E.  Doty,  Claude  L.  Draper 
and  Nelson  Lee  Smith,  over  the 
signature  of  Leon  M.  Fuquay, 
Secretary,  has  thus  issued  a  de- 
cision based  on  the  direction  of 
Congress  that  the  Power  Commis- 
sion shall  take  into  account  whether 
any  proposed  project  is  best  adapted 
to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  im- 
proving or  developing  a  waterway 
or  waterways  for  the  use  or  benefit 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
for  the  improvement  and  utilization 
of  water  power  development,  and 
for  other  beneficial  public  uses,  in- 
cluding recreational  purposes. 
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Citizens  Planning  Conference  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  May  16-20,  1954 


On  November  13,  a  group  of 
representative  business  and  civic 
leaders  spent  the  day  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Room  of  the  Neill 
House  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  planning 
for  the  National  Citizens  Confer- 
ence on  Metropolitan  Planning,  to 
be  held  there  May  16-20,  1954. 
Three  years  ago  at  the  Miami  Con- 
ference, Columbus  and  Franklin 
County  delivered  an  invitation  to 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  to  hold  its  next  Con- 
ference in  Columbus;  but  the  Louis- 
ville and  New  Orleans  Conferences 
were  already  promised  and  so, 
three  years  later,  the  Association  is 
to  meet  in  Columbus  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  and 
the  forty-fifth  of  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning  which 
merged  in  1935  to  form  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

The  Columbus  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Grover  F. 
Clements,  Director  of  the  Franklin 
County  Planning  Commission,  met 
with  Harlean  James  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  May  Conference.  The  Com- 
mittee pledged  its  active  support 
in  arousing  the  interest  and  at- 
tendance of  business,  industrial 
and  civic  leaders  in  Columbus  and 
other  Ohio  cities.  The  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
this  year  appointed  Robert  C. 
Graham,  Vice-President,  to  extend 
the  scope  and  influence  of  the 
Association  throughout  the  country. 
The  Columbus  conference  should 
serve  as  a  demonstration  of  citizen 


responsibility  for  getting  plans  pre- 
pared and  seeing  that  they  are 
realized. 

Most  of  the  growing  pains  from 
which  Columbus  is  suffering  are 
present  in  other  urban  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  so 
that  the  program  should  prove 
interesting  to  both  the  local  and 
the  national  attendance. 

Looking  back  fifty  years,  we  can 
measure  how  far  we  have  come. 
Modern  city  planning  and  auto- 
mobiles were  unexplored  possi- 
bilities at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  zoning  was  not  invented  until 
the  end  of  the  second  decade. 
Public  housing  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment which  made  a  timid  entrance 
in  the  third  and  fourth  decades 
are  only  now  emerging  into  dynamic 
forces. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  next 
fifty  years  and  the  Year  2000  we 
must  set  new  goals  for  providing 
adequate  environment  to  suit  the 
needs  of  our  people.  We  have 
changed  from  a  predominantly  rural 
population  to  an  urban  one  and  the 
sprawling  metropolitan  regions  often 
fail  to  offer  us  those  living  con- 
ditions which  we  demand.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
those  who  live  in  cities  should 
suffer  from  the  traffic  congestion, 
noisy  and  ill-adjusted  home  neigh- 
borhoods, and  outmoded  business 
districts  which  have  resulted  from 
lack  of  planning  when  we  can 
make  our  cities  what  we  want  them 
to  be  if  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task. 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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PERSONALS 

Kennedy  N.  Clapp  was  honored 
recently  at  the  formal  opening  of  a 
new  swimming  pool  in  K.  N.  Clapp 
Park  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  Mr.  Clapp 
is  manager  of  Mackenzie  State 
Park  and  Chairman  of  Lubbock's 
City  Park  and  Recreation  Board. 
The  pool  in  the  park  bearing  his 
name  is  described  as  being  one  of 
the  most  modern  pools  in  the  State. 

Ray  Mitchell,  Director  of  State 
Parks  of  Iowa,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Beardsley  as 
a  member  of  the  Recreation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Missouri  Basin 
Inter-  Agency  Committee.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell succeeds  Henry  Hasbrouck. 

C.  V.  Bucklin  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  State  Parks  in 
Washington  State  as  announced  by 
John  R.  Vanderzicht,  Director  of 
the  Washington  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission.  Mr.  Buck- 
lin previously  has  been  construction 
supervisor  in  the  field  and  super- 
visor of  parks  for  the  State. 

B.  K.  Wilcox  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Maintenance,  Mr. 
Vanderzicht  also  announced.  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  Superintendent  of 
Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest  Museum 
in  1949,  later  Superintendent  of 
Twanoh  State  Park,  and  more  re- 
cently Assistant  Supervisor  in  the 
central  parks  office. 


PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES 

"A  Check  List  for  Camp  Fa- 
cilities" by  Julian  H.  Salomon 
appearing  in  the  November  issue  of 
Camping  Magazine  includes  many 
practical  recommendations  for 
checking  the  camp  operation.  The 
list  covers  ownership,  site,  utilities, 
structures,  waterfront,  storage,  and 
maintenance. 

The  Tent  Camper's  Guide  to  New 
England  and  New  York  State  Camp- 
ing Areas  was  published  by  Outdoor 
Publishers,  Rocky  Hill,  Connecticut 
in  1953.  This  helpful  59-page  book- 
let lists  location  and  conditions  of 
camping  in  parks  and  private  areas 
in  the  Northeast.  Price  $1.00. 

A  revised  form  of  Maryland's 
information  leaflet  on  public  recrea- 
tion areas  has  very  recently  been 
issued.  Included  in  the  leaflet  en- 
titled, Where  to  Go— What  to  Do  in 
Maryland  State  Forests  and  Parks 
and  Other  Recreation  Areas  is  infor- 
mation on  facilities  and  locations  of 
32  areas.  Of  these,  29  are  State 
areas,  two  are  Federal  areas  and  one 
is  a  non-profit,  privately-owned 
park. 

A  recent  brochure  published  by 
the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  lists 
park  facilities  in  chart  form  and  de- 
scribes locations  of  State  parks. 
The  leaflet,  containing  free-hand 
maps,  spots  the  parks  by  regions 
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entitled,  "West  Texas",  "High 
Plains",  "Heart  of  Texas",  "Hill 
Country",  "North  Texas",  "East 
Texas",  "Mid  Texas — Recreation", 
"Mid  Texas— Historic",  "Coastal 
Bend",  and  "Rio  Grande  Valley". 

"Let's  Close  the  National  Parks", 
an  article  by  Bernard  DeVoto  in 
Harpers  Magazine  for  October  de- 
scribes the  poor  condition  of  fa- 
cilities and  difficult  living  circum- 
stances for  employees  in  some 
National  Park  Service  areas.  The 
article  highlights  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, which  many  state  park  systems 
share  in  common  with  it. 

An  interesting  description  of  how 
a  state  park  system  operates  under 
highway  department  supervision 
and  control  is  written  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Park  Maintenance.  C. 
H.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of 
the  Oregon  State  Park  Division, 
gives  an  account  of  this  arrangement 
with  its  advantages  to  the  park 
system  in  that  State. 

MEETINGS 

The  Maine  State  Park  Custo- 
dians In-Service  Meeting  was  held 
at  Mt.  Blue  State  Park  at  Weld, 
Maine  on  October  6  through  8. 
The  primary  points  emphasized 
were  winter  sports  and  skiing. 
The  group  visited  two  ski  areas  and 
heard  plans  for  ski  area  enlargement 
in  New  Hampshire.  A  discussion 
of  the  status  of  development  pro- 
grams at  each  of  the  State  parks 
followed. 

The  Ohio  Park  Managers  Train- 
ing School  was  held  at  Lake  Hope 
State  Park  from  November  2 
through  5.  Papers  and  demonstra- 
tions on  cooperation  with  other 


departments,  enforcement  prob- 
lems, administration,  personnel,  pro- 
cedures, and  maintenance  problens 
were  presented  during  the  training 
sessions.  The  meetings  are  ar- 
ranged by  committees  of  the  man- 
agers themselves. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeastern  State  Park 
Directors  was  held  at  Table  Rock 
State  Park,  South  Carolina  October 
7-10.  This  was  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Association  which 
was  formed  just  twelve  years  ago 
at  Table  Rock  State  Park.  Topics 
of  the  discussions  were :  How  Nearly 
Should  State  Parks  Be  Self-Sup- 
porting, The  Place  of  Lodges, 
Hotels,  and  Restaurants  in  State 
Parks,  and  Policy  and  Details  of 
Cabin  Operations.  A  report  of  a 
State  Park  Study  conducted  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
was  also  presented. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Park  Institute 
was  held  at  the  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse,  New  York 
on  November  5  and  6. 

The  55th  Annual  Conference  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  was  held  in  Denver, 
Colorado  from  September  13  to 
18.  Titles  of  some  of  the  speeches 
and  discussions  include:  Open-Air 
Museums,  Tailor-Made  or  Hand- 
Me-Down,  Recreation  as  a  Tool  for 
the  Reduction  of  Vandalism 
Through  Education,  A  Safety  Pro- 
gram for  Parks,  Reconciling  the 
Philosophy  of  Parks  and  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Recreation. 

South  Carolina  superintendents 
from  20  state  parks  met  for  an 
annual  training  conference  from 
September  21  to  24  at  Poinsett 
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State  Park.  With  the  aim  of  im- 
proving the  service  to  the  more  than 
three  million  visitors  annually,  the 
following  subjects  were  presented: 
Sociological  Values  of  State  Parks, 
Liability  and  Responsibility  of  Park 
Superintendents  and  the  State  Park 
System,  Park  Health,  Safety,  and 
Sanitation,  Handling  of  Crowds, 
Use  of  Park  Signs,  Uniform  and 
Insignia  for  Park  Personnel,  Inter- 
pretation of  Natural  Phenomena, 
and  Administrative  and  Operational 
Aids. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 

California.  The  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  this  year  at- 
tracted large  numbers  of  State  Fair 
visitors  by  installing  a  large  ex- 
hibit at  the  fairgrounds.  The  ex- 
hibit included  display  panels,  a 
typical  campsite,  a  bank  of  fire- 
proof evergreen  trees,  a  typical  red 
brick  house  of  State  historic  in- 
terest, and  an  old  stagecoach. 

Park  naturalists  in  their  reports 
of  the  past  season  list  266,764 
visitors  contacted  through  con- 
ducted hikes,  evening  programs, 
and  information  stations.  The 
twelve  naturalists  working  in  nine 
State  parks,  served  under  two  super- 
vising naturalists  in  a  new  and 
successful  plan  for  improving  the 
quality  of  park  interpretation.  In 
addition  to  aiding  the  park  natural- 
ists, the  plan  gave  the  Conservation 
Education  Section  in  Sacramento 
needed  time  to  spend  on  other 
duties. 

The  new  George  J.  Hatfield  State 
Park  of  465  acres  near  Newman, 
California  was  dedicated  formally 
on  September  20.  The  park  is 
named  in  honor  of  State  Senator 
Hatfield  and  is  to  have  a  complete 


set  of  park  buildings,  camping  and 
picnic  sites,  and  swimming  facilities. 
Speakers  at  the  dedication  included 
the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Knowland, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission, Governor  Earl  Warren, 
and  Senator  George  J.  Hatfield. 

Colorado.  The  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Park  Advisory 
Council,  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  was 
held  on  October  16  in  Denver.  The 
chairman  elected  was  Professor 
J.  V.  K.  Wagar  of  the  Forest  Recrea- 
tion and  Wildlife  Conservation  De- 
partment at  Colorado  A.  &  M  Col- 
lege. The  principal  objectives  men- 
tioned at  this  meeting  were:  (1)  to 
establish  as  State  parks  unusual 
scenic,  historical,  geological,  or  other 
unusual  areas  which  can  not  be 
protected  and  managed  by  other 
agencies  and  which  are  in  need  of 
preservation,  and  (2)  to  establish  as 
State  parks  areas  of  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, and  natural  qualities  of  value 
to  communities  far  removed  from 
other  forest  and  park  areas  of  the 
State  which  are  of  interest  to  resi- 
dents and  non-resident  travelers  in 
Colorado.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  delineate  more  fully  the 
objectives  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee prior  to  the  next  meeting.  At 
present,  Colorado  has  no  state  park 
system. 

Illinois.  A  10-cent  fee  has  been 
collected  for  each  motor  vehicle 
and  for  each  person  over  12  entering 
Fort  Massac,  Giant  City,  Grand 
Marais,  Illinois  Beach,  Mathiessen, 
Mississippi  Palisades,  Pere  Mar- 
quette,  and  Starved  Rock  state 
parks,  as  authorized  by  legislation 
signed  by  Governor  Stratton  on 
July  10.  Collections  did  not  net  as 
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much  as  was  at  first  hoped;  reasons 
offered  by  Director  Glen  Palmer 
of  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment were  the  hot  weather  and  re- 
sistance by  the  public  because  pre- 
vious admissions  had  been  free. 

Iowa.  The  dedication  of  Green 
Valley  Lake  and  State  Park  was 
made  on  September  20  after  it  was 
accepted  in  the  name  of  the  State  by 
Governor  Beardsley.  This  400- 
acre  lake  which  is  the  latest  of  some 
20  artificial  lakes  now  built  in  Iowa 
in  accordance  with  a  25-year  plan  of 
the  Iowa  Conservation  Commission, 
was  formed  behind  a  dam  con- 
structed with  funds  contributed  by 
Southwestern  Federated  Power  Co- 
operative, the  city  of  Creston,  and 
the  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. The  park  contains  590  acres 
of  shore  lands  making  the  total  area 
of  park  and  lake  990  acres.  Approxi- 
mately 4,000  people  attended  the 
dedication. 

Kansas.  Construction  work  on  a 
new  State  Lake  in  Brown  County 
was  put  on  a  two-shift  basis  recently. 
Work  on  another  lake  is  proceeding 
ahead  of  schedule  in  Montgomery 
County.  Engineering  work  is  now 
being  done  on  four  other  possible 
lake  sites  which  should  be  ready  for 
contract  letting  by  January  1. 

Kentucky.  Portions  of  a  mastodon 
skeleton  recently  discovered  a  few 
miles  from  Audubon  State  Park  are 
now  being  prepared  for  exhibit  at 
the  Park.  The  specimen  was  dis- 
covered in  a  bank  of  Canoe  Creek 
normally  obscured  by  water,  but 
made  visible  by  the  drought.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  mastodon  sec- 
tions be  made  part  of  a  new  geo- 
logic exhibit  at  the  large  park 
museum.  The  museun  now  contains 


primarily  bird  paintings  and  facts 
about  the  life  of  John  James  Au- 
dubon. 

Maryland.  At  Wye  Oak  State 
Park  on  October  6,  the  largest 
branch  of  the  famous  400-year  old 
Wye  Oak  crashed  to  the  ground. 
The  fallen  branch  had  rotted,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  tree  still  stands 
and  is  apparently  in  good  condition. 
The  Wye  Oak,  which  the  American 
Forestry  Association  lists  as  the 
largest  white  oak  (Quercus  alba) 
in  the  United  States,  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  27  feet,  8  inches. 
The  park  has  an  area  of  1.5  acres 
and  was  created  specifically  to  pre- 
serve this  tree. 

New  Jersey.  State  Forester 
Charles  P.  Wilber  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  N.  J.  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  43  years  of  service  for  the 
State. 

Starting  as  assistant  forester  in 
1910,  Mr.  Wilber  held  increasingly 
responsible  positions;  among  them, 
state  firewarden,  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  forest  and  parks;  and 
director  of  the  division  of  forestry, 
geology,  parks  and  historic  sites. 

During  his  administration,  Mr. 
Wilber  began  State  Forest  Nur- 
series and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  entire  State  Park  Program 
and  for  the  use  of  State  Forests  for 
public  recreation.  In  1910  when  he 
began  his  work,  New  Jersey  had  no 
State  parks  while  today  there  are 
22,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  offering  a  wide  range  of  fa- 
cilities to  visitors. 

In  the  'thirties,  Mr.  Wilber 
initiated,  organized  and  managed 
for  New  Jersey  a  total  of  43  Federal 
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Civilian  Conservation  Corp  Camps 
carrying  out  projects  in  State 
forests,  State  parks,  county  parks, 
mosquito  control,  State  fish  and 
game  lands,  Dutch  elm  disease  and 
soil  conservation. 

Oklahoma.  Air  conditioning  units 
have  recently  been  installed  in  the 
eight  new  cabins  at  Sequoyah  State 
Park  on  the  20,000-acre  reservoir 
impounded  by  Fort  Gibson  Dam. 
All  the  cabins  have  two  bedrooms 
and  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  housekeeping  facilities. 

A  new  mountain  road  has  re- 
cently been  completed  at  Quartz 
Mountain  State  Park.  This  scenic 
road  overlooks  Lake  Altus  and 
continues  on  to  an  entirely  new 
section  of  the  park  where  luxurious 
lodge  and  cabin  areas  will  be  con- 
structed. 

The  twelfth  state  park,  Alabaster 
Caverns,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board.  Little  known,  even  in  Okla- 
homa, the  cave  has  some  chambers 
of  pure  alabaster.  Large  rooms, 
swift-flowing  streams,  selenite  crys- 
tals in  the  walls,  and  many  weirdly 
named  formations  characterize  the 
cave.  The  exit  is  on  a  plateau  over- 
looking a  wooded  gorge,  Cedar 
Canyon.  Part  of  the  200  surface 
acres  are  developed  for  public 
picnicking  and  other  uses.  The 
cave  had  previously  been  com- 


mercially developed  and  the  former 
owner  has  been  retained  to  assist 
the  public. 

Pennsylvania.  The  Fort  Wash- 
ington Park  Commission  was  re- 
cently abolished  and  its  powers 
and  duties  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  in 
accordance  with  legislation  enacted 
by  the  last  legislature  (H.B.  No. 
1216). 

South  Carolina.  The  death  of 
Albert  Schellenberg,  Assistant  South 
Carolina  State  Park  Director,  oc- 
curred on  November  24th.  He  had 
been  instrumental  in  developing  and 
landscaping  most  of  the  S.  C. 
state  parks. 

Tennessee.  Preparations  are  now 
underway  to  construct  a  kitchen 
and  dining  hall  for  the  tent  camp 
area  in  Booker  T.  Washington  State 
Park.  Tent  platforms  are  also  being 
prepared  for  the  area. 

Texas.  Palo  Duro  Canyon  State 
Park  now  boasts  a  highly  popular 
narrow  gauge  railroad.  The  rail 
trip  enables  visitors  to  see  some  of 
the  unusual  formations  which  can- 
not be  seen  close  at  hand  from  the 
automobile  road.  The  route  starts 
near  Triassic  Peak  and  affords 
exceptional  views  of  the  Spanish 
Skirts,  Catrino  Cave,  Christmas 
Tree  Canyon,  Mesa  Mecca,  the 
Sad  Monkey,  and  the  Goodnight 
entrance  to  the  Canyon. 


Citizens  Planning  Conference  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  16-20,  1954 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

An  informal  party  is  planned  for  program  is  planned.  Sessions  will 
Sunday  evening,  May  16th;  a 
Planning  tour  of  Columbus  and  the 
metropolitan  region  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  ending  on  the  campus 
of  Ohio  State  University,  where  a 
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be  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  part  of  Thursday.  Plans  are 
being  worked  out  for  a  post- 
conference  tour  in  Ohio. 


Major  Legislation  Enacted  by  the  States — 1953 

As  Reported  by  JAMES  F.  EVANS,  Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  at  the  33rd  Annual  Meeting. 


ARKANSAS — An  act  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  February  9  created 
an  independent  State  Forestry  and 
Parks  Commission  in  lieu  of  the 
former  Division  of  Forestry  and 
Parks  in  the  Arkansas  Resources 
and  Development  Commission.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Develop- 
ment Commission  with  respect  to 
forestry  and  parks  were  transferred 
to  the  new  Commission.  In  ad- 
dition, the  new  Commission  is 
authorized  to  (1)  publicize  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  state  park  system, 
(2)  acquire  such  lands  as  it  con- 
siders necessary  for  expansion  and 
improvement,  (3)  purchase,  lease, 
rent  or  sell  real  or  personal  property, 
and  (4)  issue  revenue  bonds  for  the 
development  of  state  park  system 
when  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  act  also  creates  a 
state  forestry  and  park  fund  into 
which  state  park  receipts  shall  be 
deposited  and  used  only  for  state 
park  purposes.  Appropriations  shall 
be  made  from  this  fund;  however, 
when  appropriations  exceed  the 
amount  available  in  the  fund,  the 
State  Treasurer  shall  transfer  the 
amount  of  the  difference  from 
general  revenue  fund  and  such 
transfers  may  not  exceed  $100,000 
during  any  fiscal  year.  The  State 
Forester,  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission, serves  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer. 

MARYLAND — An  act  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  March  27,  (Senate 
Bill  211)  authorizes  the  State  Roads 
Commission  to  acquire  and  convey 
to  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  not 


to  exceed  $350,000,  certain  lands 
between  Hancock  and  Cumberland 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
width  of  lands  along  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  to  accommodate 
the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Parkway  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  811,  81st  Congress. 
Exercise  of  this  authority,  however, 
is  subject  to  further  Federal  legisla- 
tion providing  certain  easement 
rates  for  use  of  water  from  the  Poto- 
mac River. 

MINNESOTA — An  act  approved 
by  the  Governor  (S.F.  1688)  pro- 
vides that  entrance  to  the  state 
parks  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the 
purchase  of  an  annual  windshield 
sticker  for  $1.00  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  use  all  of  the  state  parks. 
Receipts  from  the  sale  of  stickers 
are  deposited  in  a  state  park  main- 
tenance fund  and  shall  be  used 
solely  for  maintaining  and  operating 
the  state  parks.  As  a  means  of  re- 
lieving an  acute  maintenance  situa- 
tion, the  act  also  provides  for  an 
immediate  loan  of  $450,000  from 
the  game  and  fish  fund  to  be  repaid 
from  sticker  sales. 

MISSOURI — An  act  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  May  21  and  ef- 
fective on  August  29  (House  Bills 
Nos.  8  and  32)  created  a  new  State 
Park  Board,  independent  of  the 
Conservation  Commission.  The 
powers  and  duties  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  former  Board. 
However,  one  new  provision  limits 
the  annual  net  profits  of  a  con- 
cessioner to  $10,000;  and  another 
prevents  cutting  of  any  timber 
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either  for  sale  or  for  building  ma- 
terial except  upon  express  order  of 
the  Board. 

MONTANA — An  act  approved  by 
the  Governor  (Senate  Bill  14) 
abolishes  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission and  transferred  its  powers 
and  duties  to  the  State  Highway 
Commission  as  of  July  1. 

OREGON — A  Columbia  River 
Gorge  Commission  was  created  by 
an  act  signed  by  the  Governor  on 
April  27  (Senate  Bill  357)  "for  the 
purpose  of  preserving,  developing, 
and  protecting  the  recreation, 
scenic,  and  historic  areas  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge".  The  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  prepare  for 
the  Governor's  approval  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  protection 
and  administration  of  the  Gorge. 
It  may  acquire  and  administer 
lands,  enter  into  contracts,  and  co- 
operate with  other  governmental 
and  private  interests.  However, 
authority  to  condemn  land,  con- 
struct or  operate  facilities,  operate 
programs,  and  establish  and  enforce 
rules  and  regulations,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  before  enactment. 

NEW  YORK — The  Ostrander  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  could 
give  greater  protection  to  Forest 
Preserve  lands  (Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Parks)  from  flooding  by 
water-control  projects  was  approved 
again  by  the  legislature  and  will  be 
placed  before  the  voters  at  the  next 
election. 

WYOMING — Senate  enrolled  act 
No.  33,  approved  by  the  Governor 
on  February  19,  created  the  State 
Parks  Commission  of  Wyoming  to 
acquire,  develop  and  administer  a 
state  park  system  and  appropriated 


$12,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands,  lease 
and  operate  state  parks,  camp 
grounds  and  recreational  grounds, 
manage  and  operate  similar  areas 
under  contract  with  the  United 
States,  enter  into  contracts  and 
agreements  with  the  United  States 
for  the  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  areas,  lease  or  rent 
concessions,  make  and  enforce  rules 
and  regulations.  The  Commission 
is  also  authorized,  subject  to  avail- 
bility  of  funds,  to  employ  a  state 
park  director  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  are  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

ALASKA — The  first  territorial  park 
legislation  is  included  in  an  act 
approved  by  the  Governor  on 
August  1  (House  Bill  56)  establish- 
ing a  Department  of  Public  Lands 
and  creating  the  Office  of  Land 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  accept  and  ad- 
minister lands  granted  or  trans- 
ferred for  public  park  or  recreation 
purposes.  The  Commissioner  is 
also  directed  to  prepare  proposed 
legislation  for  submission  to  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  legisla- 
ure  "to  provide  adequate  statutory 
coverage  to  meet  Alaska's  present 
and  immediately  foreseeable  needs 
appropriate  to  a  public  land  agency's 
function,  and  to  enable  the  Terri- 
tory to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
in  that  field." 

Legislation  to  establish  state  park 
agencies  was  introduced  in  the 
Arizona  and  Colorado  legislatures 
but  failed  of  enactment.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  similar  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  into  the 
next  sessions  of  both  legislatures. 
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Never  was  there  a  more  delightful 
demonstration  of  hospitality  than 
that  extended  to  the  delegates  at  the 
33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
at  Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  State 
Park,  October  12  to  17,  and  also 
on  the  post-conference  tour  of 
Georgia  State  Parks.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  Conference  had  ever 
met  in  Georgia. 

A  cordial  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  commending 
the  objects  and  activities  of  the 
Conference,  was  read. 

Governor  Herman  Talmadge  wel- 
comed the  group  at  the  opening 
session  with  an  address  outlining 
Georgia's  economic  progress  since 
the  Civil  War.  His  address  was 
the  opening  gun  of  a  series  of  valu- 
able and  informative  talks,  three  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  this  issue 
of  the  quarterly,  with  others  to  fol- 
low in  the  March  issue,  and  still 
others  to  be  in  the  AMERICAN  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  ANNUAL,  soon  to 
be  distributed  to  members. 

Joseph  Prendergast,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  gave  a  most  valuable 
talk  on  "State  Parks  in  the  World 
of  Tomorrow".  He  outlined  trends 
of  ways  of  living  which  are  now 
shaping  United  States  patterns  as 
well  as  changes  in  the  national 
economy.  He  brought  many  new 
ideas  and  points  of  view  to  the 
delegates. 

"Danger  Points  in  State  Park 
Values"  were  discussed  by  Robert 
M.  Howes,  Chief  of  the  Recreation 
Section,  Division  of  Properties, 


TVA;  and  Matt  C.  Huppuch,  of  the 
Reservoir  Management  Office, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  spoke  on  "Public 
Recreation  in  Reservoir  Areas"; 
both  talks  were  outstanding. 

Speakers  who  gave  thoughtful 
talks  on  various  panel  discussions 
were  Senator  George  C.  Dayton  of 
the  Florida  State  Senate;  Hon. 
Clark  Gaines,  Secretary,  Georgia 
Department  of  Commerce;  Pro- 
fessor Hubert  B.  Owens,  Chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture of  the  University  of  Georgia; 
Hon.  A.  W.  Marion,  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources; Frank  D.  Quinn,  of  Austin, 
Texas;  Hon.  Robert  Stevens,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Walter  S.  Brown, 
Georgia  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

Tom  Wallace,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  was  the  dinner 
speaker  and  with  his  usual  elo- 
quence he  made  a  plea  for  adoption 
of  park  standards  and  park  ad- 
ministration in  all  roadways  in 
state  parks. 

A.  N.  Moye,  Director,  Georgia 
Department  of  State  Parks,  was  an 
efficient  and  genial  host.  Assisted 
by  his  hospitable  wife  and  an  efficient 
office  staff,  he  carried  the  Con- 
ference through  on  schedule.  Guests 
were  entertained  at  his  home,  Red- 
bone  Farms.  He  engineered  the 
post-conference  tour  and  guided  the 
cavalcade  of  about  30  cars  to  Warm 
Springs,  Ida  Cason  Gardens,  Roose- 
velt State  Park,  Indian  Springs 
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State  Park,  Stone  Mountain,  AHa- 
toona  State  Park,  Vogel  State  Park, 
climaxed  by  a  scenic  trip  through 
the  mountains  of  north  Georgia  to 
Unicoi  State  Park  in  process  of 
construction.  Luncheons,  served  in 
rural  settings,  and  dinners  were 
complimentary  to  the  group,  with 
delegations  of  various  host  organi- 
zations on  hand  to  welcome  the  dele- 
gates. 

The  By-laws  of  the  NCSP  were 
amended  by  vote,  and  mimeo- 
graphed copies  are  available  from 
headquarters  to  those  who  write 
for  them. 

Much  business  was  accomplished 
also.  The  Roll  Call  of  the  States 
gave  representatives  an  opportunity 
to  outline  progress  in  different 
States.  The  Far  West  had  a  particu- 
larly good  representation,  with  dele- 
gates reporting  from  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Their  reports  will  be  published 
in  the  Annual. 

The  election  was  held  of  four 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
with  Arthur  Elmer  of  Michigan 
and  Lewis  Scoggin  of  Florida  being 
elected  to  succeed  themselves,  and 
Joseph  Kaylor  of  Maryland  and 
Raymond  Mitchell  of  Iowa  elected 
to  fill  vacancies. 

Invitations  for  the  1954  Confer- 
ence were  extended  by  Washington 
and  New  Mexico,  with  Vermont  and 
Maryland  bidding  for  future  meet- 


ings. The  Board  decided  to  accept 
the  invitation  from  the  State  of 
Washington  for  the  1954  Confer- 
ence which  will  meet  on  Monday 
after  Labor  Day,  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  a  rendezvous  in  Spokane 
and  a  tour  through  central  Wash- 
ington State  Parks  in  busses.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  at  Lake 
Crescent  Inn  on  the  Olympic  Penin- 
sula. 

Some  important  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Conference;  Sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  the  late 
Howard  B.  Bloorner,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  Commendation 
to  the  Governor  of  Texas  for  his 
action  in  appointing  a  Texas  His- 
torical Survey  Committee  for  the 
evaluation  and  preservation  of  his- 
toric sites  in  Texas;  Commendation 
and  Pledge  of  Cooperation  to  the 
National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs  in  the  Anti- Litter  Campaign; 
Commendation  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  its  generous  co- 
operation in  matters  pertaining  to 
state  parks;  Recommendation  that 
the  park,  parkway  and  recreation 
study  of  1936  be  brought  up  to  date 
by  1955  through  a  nation-wide  plan 
for  adequate  park,  parkway  and 
recreational  facilities  and  services 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  Appreciation  to  the  many  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  in 
Georgia  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Georgia  Conference. 
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A  Tribute  to  Dr.  John  M.  Gries 


Dr.  John  M.  Gries,  who  died  at 
his  home  in  Ohio  on  September  23, 
at  the  age  of  76,  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  service.  He 
held  three  degrees  from  Miami 
University  at  Oxford,  Ohio  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  at  Columbia.  For  six 
years  he  was  special  agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Corporations  in 
Washington  and  for  seven  years  on 
the  faculty  of  Harvard  University 
in  the  School  of  Business.  In  1921 
he  became  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Building  and  Housing,  organized 
under  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
in  1929  he  was  made  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Construction. 
In  1932-33  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  In  1933  he  retired  to  his 
farm  near  Conover,  Ohio. 

In  1926  he  represented  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  at  the 
International  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Conference  at  Vienna  and 
traveled  there  with  a  group  of 
seventeen  others  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Civic  Association. 
In  the  early  thirties  he  organized 
the  President's  Conference  on  Home 
Building  and  Home  Ownership  and, 
with  the  late  James  Ford,  edited 
the  11  volumes  of  the  Proceedings 
which  are  used  as  reference  books 
by  students  of  housing. 

In  1930,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  International  Federal  Build- 
ing and  Public  Works  in  London. 


During  the  twenties,  when  he 
was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Build- 
ing and  Housing,  under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
Advisory  Committees  on  Planning 
and  Zoning,  which  worked  with  the 
Division,  issued  authoritative  bul- 
letins on  enabling  acts  for  planning 
and  zoning  which  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
most  of  the  cities  and  States  of  the 
Union. 

He  had  written  articles  on  hous- 
ing and  was  co-author  of  "How  to 
Own  Your  Home"  and  "Seasonal 
Operation  in  the  Construction  In- 
dustries." 

Dr. Gries  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Goff  Gries,  a  sister,  Miss  Kathryn 
Gries,  and  three  sons,  John  Paul, 
head  of  the  S.  D.  School  of  Mines; 
Robert  Goff  who  has  been  serving 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
in  Europe;  and  George  A.,  who  is 
on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Purdue  University. 
In  the  October,  1948  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT  the  families  which 
had  held  memberships  in  the  Civic 
Association  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, were  reported.  The  Gries 
family  headed  the  list  and  there  were 
the  Rockefellers,  the  Wirths,  the 
Whitnalls,  the  Harveys,  the  Roose- 
velt-Delano family,  the  Tafts,  the 
Merriams,  the  Dealey  family,  the 
Haubergs,  the  Jacobsens,  the  Nolens 
and  the  Nichols  family. 

Dr.  Gries  served  on  the  Board  of 
the  Association  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


ELISABETH  M.  HERLIHY 


It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  loss  that 
we  announce  the  death  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  and  Civic  AS- 
SOCIATION. Her  death  occurred  on 
October  28,  at  her  home  in  Everett, 
Mass.  She  was  73  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time. 

Her  long  career  in  planning  is 
noteworthy,  and  she  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  pioneer  woman  in 
the  planning  profession.. 

Miss  Herlihy  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board 
from  its  inception  in  1914  and  until 
1936  when  she  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Planning  Board,  which  position  she 
held  until  her  retirement  in  1950. 
She  was  also  clerk  and  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
from  1924  to  1944  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  City  Planning 
Board  until  her  death. 

She  was  an  organizer  and  member 

MRS.  LUIS 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Francke  oc- 
curred at  her  home  at  Glen  Head, 
Long  Island  last  summer  when  she 
failed  to  recover  from  an  operation. 
She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  and  Civic  AS- 
SOCIATION since  1928  and  was  ac- 
tively interested  in  its  program  for 
conservation  and  roadside  improve- 
ment. 

She  was  an  indefatigable  member 
of  the  North  Country  Garden  Club 
of  Long  Island. 

An  honor  came  to  her  shortly 
before  her  death,  in  1953,  the  award 


of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Plan- 
ning Boards.  She  contributed  to 
the  development  of  many  planning 
reports  in  the  Boston  area,  such  as 
Zoning  for  Boston  in  1924  and  the 
Whitten  Thoroughfare  Report  in 
1930.  Her  last  work  of  this  nature 
was  writing  the  introduction  to  the 
1950  Preliminary  General  Plan  for 
Boston  and  editing  the  complete 
text.  She  was  a  lecturer  in  city 
planning  and  zoning  at  many  col- 
leges in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  and  in  1951 
served  as  Chairman  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  National  Planning.  She 
was  a  director,  for  several  years,  of 
the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials. 

Surviving  are  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Katherine  H.  Morris,  who  accompa- 
nied her  to  many  planning  confer- 
ences, and  Miss  Alice  M.  Herlihy. 

J.  FRANCKE 

to  her  of  the  Frances  K.  Hutchinson 
medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica. She  was  the  first  woman  to  re- 
ceive this  medal,  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  Garden 
Club  in  New  Orleans  with  the 
following  citation: 

Because  she  has  given  of  herself 
and  her  substance,  and  because  she 
has  worked  devotedly  and  triumphantly 
to  save  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  from  the  preservation  of  wild 
flowers  to  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  on  which  the  food  and  health  of 
the  world  depend,  The  Garden  Club  of 
America  presents  the  Frances  K. 
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Hutchinson  Medal  for  1953  to  Jane  B. 
Francke. 

For  some  years,  Mrs.  Francke 
represented  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  National  Capital. 

In  1920  on  her  own  place  at 
Brookville,  she  planned  and  carried 
out  a  nature  trail.  In  1926  she 
staged  in  a  tent  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Mineola  what  was 
possibly  the  first  conservation  ex- 


hibit in  this  country.  The  success 
of  this  venture  prompted  her  to 
suggest  to  the  Garden  Club  to  allow 
her  space  at  the  New  York  Flower 
Show  for  an  exhibit  called  "Before 
and  After  the  Picnic."  She  was  an 
indomitable  conservationist  and 
traveled  many  thousands  of  miles 
to  carry  the  message  of  how  to  con- 
serve America's  magnificent  herit- 
age of  land  and  water  and  vegeta- 
tion. 


MRS.  FRANCIS  M.  JENCKS     /1865-1953> 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Jencks  at  the 
age  of  87  marks  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  Baltimore. 
She  played  an  active  role  in  the 
civic  and  musical  life  of  that  city. 
At  her  home  in  1910,  she  and  four 
others  organized  the  Women's  Civic 
League  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
husband.  The  League  began  at 
once  to  work  for  cleaner  streets, 
abatement  of  smoke,  an  adequate 
supply  of  clean  milk  and  water,  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  related 
subjects.  She  was  President  of  the 
League  from  1916  to  1920  and  was 


then  made  an  honorary  president. 

It  was  this  organization  which 
started  and  still  sponsors  the  annual 
flower  market  in  Mount  Vernon 
Place,  a  traditional  part  of  Balti- 
more's spring. 

Born  in  New  York  October  2, 
1865,  she  married  Francis  M.  Jencks, 
a  lawyer  and  businessman,  and 
moved  to  Baltimore  soon  after  her 
marriage  in  1890.  Her  home  at 
No.  1,  West  Mount  Vernon  Place 
was  one  of  the  famous  residences  in 
the  city  and  a  center  of  social,  edu- 
cational and  cultural  activities. 


MARK  LANSBURGH     ^1889-1953; 


The  sudden  death  of  Mark  Lans- 
burgh  on  October  29th  removed 
from  the  Washington  scene  one  of 
its  most  devoted  citizens.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  100  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation for  many  years,  he  was  a 
faithful  attendant  at  meetings  and 
a  strong  advocate  of  planning  for  the 
National  Capital.  As  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  he  had  worked 
consistently  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  southwest  area  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  He  served  as  a  member  of 


the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Agency  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Lansburgh  received  a  B.  S. 
degree  in  Architecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1912. 
As  one  of  Washington's  leading 
merchants,  he  was  active  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Merchant  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation. 

Among  his  colleagues  he  was 
known  as  a  man  who  sincerely  be- 
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lieved  in  what  he  was  doing.  The 
Committee  of  100  at  its  last  meeting 
proposed  that  a  park  in  Southwest 


Washington  be  named  in  his  honor, 
as  a  memorial  to  him. 


J.  SPENCER  SMITH     {1880-1955} 

The  death  of  J.  Spencer  Smith,     York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  port  matters. 
For  many  years,  he  was  President  of 


at  the  age  of  73  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 9th  at  his  home  in  Tenafly.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  port  authorities, 
sanitation  and  erosion  control  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Sanitation 
Commission  which  includes  New 


the    American    Shore    and    Beach 
Preservation    Association. 


Book  Reviews 


RENEWING  OUR  CITIES.  By  Miles  Colean, 
with  Foreword  by  Evans  Clark.  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  New  York,  1953.  181  pp. 

$2.50. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  contents 
of  this  excellent  book  by  Miles 
Colean,  authority  on  housing  and 
city  planning. 

1.  We  can  make  our  cities  what  we 
want 

To  succeed  in  this,  we  must 
(1)  decide  what  kind  of  city  we 
want;  (2)  understand  the  forces 
which  have  shaped  our  cities  and 
master  those  forces  more  fully  than 
we  ever  have  before. 

2.  American  cities  have  developed  a 
typical   pattern:    a    badly   congested 
central  core,  around  which  is  a  ring 
oj  declining  utility,  and  outside  that, 
a  ring  of  flourishing  suburbs. 

(a)  The  explosive  growth  of 
American  cities — too  fast  for  plan- 
ning— encouraged  serious  unbalance 
in  design. 

(b)  The  tight  concentration  of 
the  central  core  resulted  after  1860 
from  steam  power,  which  required 
close  arrangement  of  men  and^nia- 


chines,  and  was  compounded  later 
by  the  skyscraper. 

(c)  As  the  cities  spread,  leaving 
some  worn-out  sections  along  the 
way,  these  were  often  "frozen  in" 
by  the  successive  waves  of  immi- 
grants who  were  willing  to  live  in 
them  and  so  made  them  profitable. 

(d)  Easy   transportation    has 
removed    any   special    advantages, 
for  business  or  living,  of  the  ring 
next  to  the  central  core:  hence  the 
morning    mass    movement    across 
it  to  the  inner  commercial  district, 
and  the  return  to  the  suburbs  at 
night. 

3.  The  normal  cycle  of  city  growth 
includes  the  continual  wearing  out 
of  some  parts,  and  the  replacement  oj 
worn-out  parts  with  new  ones.  Worn- 
out  parts  that  are  allowed  to  stand 
indicate  that  the  cycle  has  been  inter- 
rupted before  the  renewal  stage. 

(a)  A  city  with  a  valid  eco- 
nomic base  is  something  like  a  living 
organism,  in  its  continual  wearing 
out  and  renewal  of  itself. 

(b)  The    fastening   of  blight 
and  deterioration  on  parts  of  a  city 
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means  that  the  renewal  power  has 
been  blocked:  the  problem  of  "re- 
newing our  cities"  is  the  problem  of 
finding  and  removing  the  "road- 
blocks to  renewal." 

4.  Slum-cleaning    means    restoring 
minimum    standards     oj    decency, 
cleanliness,  safety,  to  protect  people 
from  disease,  accident  and  degrada- 
tion; renewal  means  the  rebuilding 
oj  an  area  to  bring  it  to  its  maximum 
financial  and  social  utility  for  the 
whole   city. 

Of  the  many  slum-cleaning 
programs  of  recent  years,  those  of 
Milwaukee  and  Baltimore  seem  to 
be  the  most  effective.  Both  use 
strict  enforcement  of  municipal 
housing  standards  to  prevent  over- 
crowding and  decay  of  housing 
structures.  Baltimore  has  got  ex- 
cellent results  from  a  special  Hous- 
ing Court  to  handle  all  violations  of 
housing  regulations.  Housing  pro- 
jects in  New  York  City  and  Pitts- 
burgh's industrial  developments  are 
outstanding  renewal  efforts. 

5.  A  survey  of  a   large  number  of 
American  cities  reveals  the  obstacles 
that    are   now    generally   hampering 
renewal. 

(a)  The  "environment  that  runs 
down" — dirt,    air    pollution,    over- 
crowding,   inadequate    police    pro- 
tection, poor  schools — drives  people 
away.    Cities  must  find  new  ways 
of  making  themselves  attractive  for 
living,  business,  investment. 

(b)  Traffic  congestion,  growing 
steadily  worse,  chokes  vital  internal 
circulation.     To    meet    the    traffic 
problem   squarely   requires   control 
of  population  density  on  an  area 
basis,  modern  street  and  thruway 
systems,  terminal  facilities  for  park- 
ing. 


(c)  Rings  of  parasite  suburbs 
weaken  nearly  all  our  major  cities  by 
taking    out    resources   without   re- 
ducing the  load  on  downtown  ser- 
vices.   It  is  now  usually  impossible 
for  a  city  to  break  the  suburbs' 
stranglehold    by    annexing    them. 
City  and  suburb  must  find  some  way 
to    plan    jointly,     share    financial 
burdens. 

(d)  Dispersed   ownership    and 
antiquated   legal  procedures   usually 
make  it  a  long,  hard  fight  to  as- 
semble large  blocks  of  land  for  re- 
development. A  simple,  rapid  meth- 
od for  exercising  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  needed, 

(e)  Falsely  high  values  set  on 
deteriorated  properties  by  the  owners 
discourage  investors  from  acquiring 
them  for  redevelopment.    In  many 
cases,  strict  enforcement  of  housing 
ordinances  and  occupancy  standards 
is  needed  to  end  the  profitability  of 
slums. 

(f)  The  housing  shortage,  one 
of  the  worst  renewal  roadblocks  of 
the  last  decade,  combines  with  lax 
enforcement  of  standards  to  "freeze 
in"  slum  areas.    This  obstacle  will 
be  gradually  removed  as  we  catch 
up  on  housing. 

(g)  The  low  rate  of  return  on 
money  invested  in  new  construction 
turns  away  needed  capital.   Modifi- 
cation of  federal  tax  laws  to  en- 
courage investment  in  income-pro- 
ducing property,  the  shift  of  some 
of  the  local  tax  load  off  real  estate, 
could  help  the  investor. 

(h)  Interminable  negotiations 
with  local  authorities,  long  delays, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  income 
from  committed  funds  have  harassed 
large  institutional  investors  under- 
writing bousing  projects.  Ultimately 
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most  of  the  building  will  have  to  be 
done  with  private  money;  cities 
could  clear  the  way  by  eliminating 
needless  administrative  complex- 
ities and  legal  impediments. 

6.  A    determined,     intelligently    di- 
rected  group    of   citizens,    who   can 
arouse  and  keep  alive  city-wide  in- 
terest  in   and  understanding  of  re- 
newal, is  an  essential  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive renewal  movement. 

A  physical  clean-up  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  waken  a  city's 
faith  and  energy,  as  shown  by  the 
results  of  smog  removal  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  St.  Louis,  the  block-by- 
block  slum-cleaning  program  in 
Baltimore. 

7.  Effective  city  planning,  taking  in 
whole  metropolitan  areas,  is  another 
essential  to  long-range  renewal. 

(a)  Control  of  population  den- 
sity throughout  an  area  is  necessary 
to  solve  the  traffic  problem. 

(b)  A  modern  street  and  thru- 
way  system,   intelligent  zoning  of 
functions,  construction  of  city  im- 
provements and  public  features  on  a 
timed  schedule,  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide    a     framework     for     healthy 
growth. 

8.  More  than  anything  else,  we  need 
to  decide  what  kind  of  city  we  want. 

(a)  A    clear    long-range    ob- 
jective  is   lacking   in   the   present 
growing  activity  in  slum   clearing 
and    area    redevelopment. 

(b)  We  must  determine  how 
to    divide    functions    between    the 
central  cores  of  our  cities  and  the 
dispersed  sections,  taking  into  ac- 
count     modern      communications, 
atomic   defense   requirements,   and 
the  growing  demand  for  a  pleasanter, 
"greener"    setting    for    living    and 
working. 


MANUFACTURING  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
CICERO  DISTRICT,  METROPOLITAN  CHI- 
CAGO. Robert  Eli  Cramer.  Planographed 
6x9  inches  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  paperbound.  Order  from  the 
author,  907  Northampton  Drive,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  176  pp.  13  tables,  30  figures, 
maps.  $3.00. 

This  book  is  a  dissertation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Faculty  of  the 
Division  of  Social  Sciences  in  Can- 
didacy for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  by  Robert  E.  Cramer. 

It  examines  and  analyzes  manu- 
facturing activities  within  the  Ci- 
cero District,  an  industrial  island  in 
Metropolitan  Chicago,  during  the 
period  1949-1950.  A  total  of  339 
manufacturing  companies  is  located 
within  the  District;  the  aggregate 
labor  force  is  63,000.  The  Cicero 
District,  as  defined  in  this  study, 
comprises  the  Town  of  Cicero  and 
adjacent  Chicago  areas. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  manu- 
facturers, workers,  residents,  and  or- 
ganizations within  the  Cicero  Dis- 
trict, and  to  those  manufacturing 
companies  considering  a  location  in 
the  District. 

The  scope  of  this  study,  limited 
to  a  geographic  approach,  includes 
the  nature,  localization,  and  func- 
tional relationships  of  manufactur- 
ing and  associated  factors  within  and 
beyond  the  Cicero  District.  Specifi- 
ically  it  includes — 

1.  The  industrial  land  use  pat- 
tern  of  the    District,    and   its   re- 
lationship to  the  overall  land  use 
pattern; 

2.  Factors  influencing  the  lo- 
cation of  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  District,  and  the  measurement 
of  this  localization; 

3.  Areal  and  working  relation- 
ships   of   manufacturing    activities 
in  the  District  to  contributing  fac- 
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tors,  such  as  public  transportation 
and  housing; 

4.  Characteristics  and  relative 
importance  of  manufacturing  com- 
panies producing  similar  types  of 


products;  and 

5.  Current  industrial  trends 
during  the  period  from  February 
1950  to  September  1952. 
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